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FIFTH 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


TO , 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD JOHN RUSSELL. ° 


Poor Law Commission Office, 
My Lorp, Somerset House, ist May, 1839. 


In compliance with the provisions of the Acts from which we 
derive our authority, we have the honour to submit to your 
Lordship the Report of our proceedings in England and Wales, 
and also in Ireland, since the 4th of August 1838, the date of our 
last Annual Report. 

We shall in the course of this month present to your Lordship 
a Report concerning the continuance of the Poor Law Commission, 
and some further amendments of the Laws relating to the Relief 
of the Poor. In that Report we shall advert to several important 
topics to which we should otherwise have directed your Lordship’s 
attention on this occasion; and accordingly we shall in the 
present Report confine ourselves to a brief account of our pro- 
ceedings in England and Wales during the late winter, and to a 
few observations on the peculiar circumstances which distinguished 
that period, with reference to the administration of relief to the 
poor. We shall afterwards state the measures which we have 
adopted for introducing into Ireland the provisions of the Act 
of last session, for the more effectual Relief of the Destitute Poor 


in Ireland (1 & 2 Vict. c. 56). 


PROCEEDINGS IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 


The labours peculiar to the first and second years of our office 
were those of the formation of new regulations, and the organi-— 
zation of Unions and the machinery for the administration of the 
principles of relief. In the third year of the Commission the new 
machinery and principles of relief which had been established. in 
the greater part of the country were tried by a winter season of 
peculiar severity, which seriously impeded the labour of the 
country, and by the extensive prevalence of the influenza, which 
afflicted great numbers of the labouring classes. The fourth year 
of our proceedings was distinguished by extensive reverses in trade 
and severe depression in the manufacturing districts, which threw 
out of employxnent for a time the greater proportion of the 
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labouring population of several manufacturing towns; and this 
fifth year, of which we have now to report, has been one of scarcity 
of food, and consequent high prices of provisions. 

When the scarcity or the high prices of provisions began to 
excite apprehensions respecting the condition of the labouring 
population in the agricultural districts, it was urged that their 
wages should be raised, and remonstrances were in many places 
addressed to the farmers with that object, and we received 
requests to aid them with our influence. But such interferences 
with the labour market, even if they were likely to be effectual, 
appeared to us to be beyond our province. ‘The circumstances to 
be met appeared to us to be analogous to those of a vessel whose 
stock of provisions had fallen short during her voyage, and the 
simple course dictated by humanity, as well as prudence, was that 
of husbanding the stock until the return of more abundant 
produce. Any allowance in aid, or for the increase, of wages that 
would. have.occasioned a continuance of the consumption at the 
ordinary rate of a full supply, would have aggravated the scarcity 
and the ultimate amount of suffering. The proper course for the 
relief of any suffering, arising from the high price or scarcity of 
the description of grain in most general use as food, appeared to 
us to be a diminution of the demand for it, by a resort to other 
grains or wholesome substances for food as substitutes. ‘This was, 
indeed, the course naturally taken by many of the independent 
labourers themselves; and, in some instances, persons of high 
rank set the example of the use of barley instead of wheaten bread 
at their own tables, and in their own establishments. We in- 
structed our Assistant Commissioners to recommend these ex- 
amples to the consideration of the Guardians in those districts 
where such changes might, from the habits of the district, be found 
expedient. As regards the aged, however, we recommended 
that no alteration in the nature of a privation should be made. 

In the progress of the winter, however, the condition of the 
independent labourers, as evinced by the demands for relief, was 
such as to render any new or extensive arrangements unnecessary. 
Many of the Unions had made full preparations for meeting 
effectually any severe pressure from these causes. The following 
extract from a report of Mr. Hall, one of our Assistant Com- 
missioners, is descriptive of the experience of other districts :— 


“ As far as I am enabled to judge, and as I am informed, the high 
price of provisions during the winter just elapsed has not had the effect 
of materially increasing the number of applicants for relief among the 
able-bodied poor. ‘The instances in which the Poor La w Commissioners 
have been requested to sanction exceptions from the rule prohibiting 
out-door relief to able-bodied men have, as you are aware, been very 
few, and have all occurred, if I remember rightly, in the Unions of 
Basford, Boston, and Spilsby, one only having been reported from the 
last-named Union, 'The increase of expenditure, upan a comparison 
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with the corresponding period of last year, where there has been an 
increase, has been caused chiefly by augmenting the allowances of the 
aged paupers. In several Unions it was proposed to effect this desirable 
augmentation by a general resolution that a certain per-centage should 
be added to all the relief. Such a proceeding I prevented wherever I 
could, and persuaded the guardians to take each case seriatim into 
their consideration; it appeared to me that the occasion demanded the 
utmost caution and discrimination to be used in behalf of the less 
affluent portion of the rate-payers, and that this casual and extraordinary 
pressure upon the paupers ought to be counteracted rather by the 
sympathy and benevolence of those whose opulence caused them to 
feel it Jess severely, than by having repeated recourse to the public 
fund. In mostinstances my representations were not unheeded; and it 
was found, on a scrutinizing revision of the pauper-lists, case by case, 
that there was less need for alteration than had been at first supposed. 

‘“* At a meeting of the guardians of the Newark Union, on the 12th 
of November, I first heard that barley was beginning to be mixed with 
wheat in the bread consumed by the independent labourers ; it was soon 
afterwards apparent that this practice was extensively prevalent. The 
diet of the inmates of the workhouses, and that portion of the diet of 
the out-door paupers which they procured in the shape of relief in kind, 
now exhibited a strange contrast to the food of the industrious and 
independent man and his family. To many guardians it was evident 
that their practice in this respect involved an inconsistency and a 
departure from sound principle, which it was desirable to remedy ; but 
it did not appear easy to bring about the change. At length, on the 
14th of February, the Board of Guardians of the Grantham Union, than 
which no Board that it is my duty to attend discharges its administra- 
tive functions with greater ability and consideration, entered the follow- 
ing resolutions upon the minute-book :— 

** “On the question of the alteration of the bread being brought for- 
ward, in pursuance of the notice given at the last meeting, it was 
proposed by His Grace the Duke of Rutland, seconded by Gregory 
Gregory, Esq., and unanimously resolved, That this board considering 
that during the present high price of bread corn, the independent 
labourers are generally consuming either barley bread or bread made of 
mixed barley and wheaten flour, whilst wheaten bread is only dis- 
tributed to the paupers receiving relief in this Union, and being desirous 
to diminish the consumption of wheaten flour, so that both the labourers 
and the paupers may the sooner beenabled to resume the consumption 
of wheaten bread, direct that the bread given to the paupers shall be of 
a quality similar to that now generally consuming by the independent 
labourers in the district of this Union. 

“ “ Resolved, on the proposition of Charles Allix, Esq., seconded by 
Mr. T. C. Beaseley,—That the bread to be adopted be made of gvod 
seconds wheaten flour, and of barley flour in equal proportions. 

“Resolved, on the proposition of Mr. Beaseley, seconded by 
Mr. Wyles,—That in all cases of aged people above 65 years of age, 
of children under five, and of paupers in delicate health, in the work- 
house, wheaten bread be allowed, if recommended by the medical 
officer; and that in similar cases out of the workhouse a. money 
payment be allowed in lieu of bread.’ 
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“The last of these resolutions arose out of a considerate apprehension 
that the change of diet might be prejudicial to the health of the aged, 
the young, and the sick paupers,—a consideration which, on the part 
of the independent labourers, would have been unavailing and fruitless. 
Tt has, however, been proved that no ill effects have followed the change. 
I have myself made particular inquiries of labourers, with regard to 
themselves, their aged relatives, and. their children, and have been 
assured that they have found the bread composed of wheaten and 
barley flour in equal parts palateable, wholesome, and nutritious. It 
is believed that the labourers will not hasten to avail themselves of 
more moderate prices to return to the use of the fine wheaten bread, 
but will lay out the difference between the cost of the mixed and the 
pure bread in meat or tea, or other articles of food, from which he has 
heretofore been obliged, except to a very small amount, to abstain.” 


The administration of relief in several of the more southern 
counties may be depicted in the terms of a report by Colonel 


Wade, with relation to the counties comprehended in his district; 
namely, 


“The first observation [ would offer is, that in those Unions in 
which sound practice had early obtained, the least amount of difficulty 
was experienced during the past winter in meeting the new and severe 
trial the Poor Law was designed to undergo. 

. “ In no instance in this district in which the principles of the order 
prohibiting out-relief to the able-bodied, had been voluntarily recognized 
by a Board of Guardians, and steadily acted upon before the observance 
of those principles was rendered imperative by the order of the Com- 
missioners, was there any application for relaxation, either general or 
in individual cases, whilst by many of the Boards which had only par- 
tially adopted sound practice before the order was issued, the latter 
was received and acted upon with great reluctance, and applications for 
relaxation were numerous. 

“ T am bound to acknowledge, however, that, except in a very few 
instances, a short experience of the effects produced by the prohibitory 
order was sufficient to convince the guardians that it operated bene- 
ficially for all parties, and that nowhere have its principles been more 
correctly applied than by some of the Boards which at first were 
decidedly hostile to its introduction; and I feel convinced that the 
announcement of any intention to rescind the order, or to tamper with 
its principles, very far from being deemed a boon, would now, by a 
great majority of the Boards of Guardians in this district, be received 
with great regret. 

‘* As illustrative of the change of sentiment that has taken place on 
this subject, I annex the following extract from a letter, received a short 
time back, from the chairman of one of the Unions under my super- 
intendence :— 

“«* With regard to a discretionary power of giving out-relief, I have 
much pleasure in acquainting you with the great alteration which has 
taken place in the sentiments of the guardians of this Union. You 
will remember that once or twice an inclination to deviate from strict 
principle has shown itself at our Board, and was favoured by a majority 
of the guardians, among whom were several of great good sense and 
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experience. Within the last month I have been informed by these 
very guardians that they are now convinced of their error, and are as 
determined advocates of the restrictive rules as the Poor Law Com- 
missioners themselves. These gentlemen have been convinced by 
fairly watching the working of the strict principle, when that principle 
has been put to the severest test by the high price of fiour. All whom 
I converse with on the subject agree with me that now, if discretionary 
power were offered us, as to out-door relief, nine out of ten of the 
guardians of our Board would decline using it ; and I think you will 
confess (the correctness of which claim [ am bound to admit) there is 
as much humanity and as much liberality towards the poor, among 
the guardians of this Union, as among the same number of men in 
any part of the country. As far as I can learn, the advocates for 
discretionary power, as to out-door relief, hardly equal us in our scale 
of allowances to the infirm and sick.’ 

‘* To this I will add one other extract from a letter received in the 
month of December: ‘ Our Board has no desire for any relaxation of 
the rule prohibiting out-door relief to the able-bodied. Were there no 
such order, I believe the Board would continue to act as they have — 
done from the commencement.’ 

‘* In the following month it was proposed at the Board in question, 
but negatived by a majority of the guardians, ‘ to request the Com- 
missioners to permit the guardians to take into the workhouse some of 
the children of the able-bodied, as a means of relief to large families.’ 

‘* It has been stated (and by those, too, who profess to be favourable 
to the principles of the New Poor Law), that ‘it is calculated for 
ordinary times, and not for seasons like the present,’ and that ‘ if the 
rate-payers agree to subscribe the amount necessary for the support of 
the labourers beyond their wages, it may be possible to weather the 
period of difficulty, but not otherwise.’ 

‘“ My experience during the last six months enables me most positively 
to deny the correctness of both these positions, and to assert that, on 
the contrary, wherever fairly dealt with, the New Poor Law has this 
winter as successfully contended with high prices as during the 
preceding one it did with the severity of the season. 

““ I do not mean to say that in no instance were there subscriptions 
among the rate-payers instead of an increase of wages, nor that the 
application of the workhouse test did not in any instance prove un- 
successful. But I contend that these were very rare exceptions, and 
that, generally speaking, the soundness of the principles of the law, 
and their applicability to high prices, as well as to severe seasons, was 
completely established. 

“* Also, it is very far from my intention to assert, that distress has 
not been the consequence of the high prices where there are large 
families of children, all of them too young to be employed; but it is 
unquestionable that distress arising from this cause has been most 
extensively administered to by private charity, which, now that its 
place is no longer usurped by the poor-rate, is doing as it was wont to 
do before the introduction of the allowance system. 

* During this most trying season I have constantly inquired whether 
the subscribers to benefit or provident societies, clothing or fuel clubs, 
had diminished in number, and have been assured that such was not 
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the ‘case; that the numbers were, on the contrary, in many places 
increasing, and the subscriptions regularly paid. 

‘** And another proof that the means of the labourer have been equal 
to his wants is to be found in the fact that nowhere, I believe, within 
this district, have the poor resorted to an inferior quality of bread in 
consequence of the high price of provisions. 

“In reporting upon the influence of the high prices upon wages 
and employment, it would be an act of great injustice towards a very 
numerous body of the employers of labour in the counties of Herts, 
Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire, and Essex, were I not to admit 
that they did not require the agency of the workhouse to induce them 
to make such an advance as would enable the Jabourer to meet the 
difficulties arismg from the high price of provisions. They felt that 
his former resource, the parish purse, being cut off, and their own 
means thereby immensely increased, he was entitled to be put in a 
situation to maintain himself by his own earnings, and they most 
cheerfully came forward to assisthim. There were, however, numerous 
exceptions to this rule, and many cases in which the employers struggled 
hard to revert to the old system, and to substitute for an increase of 
wages from their own funds the contributions of the rate-payers ; but 
where such was the case, and that the sound principles of the New 
Poor Law were steadily opposed to sais evil, the result was in almost 
every instance satisfactory. 

“‘ The employers, except always in the cases I have already alluded 
to, and one or two others, were convinced that it was more for their 
own interest to purchase the labour of the labourer at a price that 
would support his family than (the only other alternative presented 
when the law is soundly administered) to support them in the work- 
house; and I am assured by those who have possessed the best op- 
portunities of attentively watching the progress of the contest, that im 
innumerable instances the workhouse test has obtained for the labourer, 
not from subscriptions among the rate-payers, but from his own 
employer, an advance of means sufficient to enable him to maintain his 
family, notwithstanding the advance in the price of provisions.” 


Mr. Clive, an Assistant Commissioner, reports that durmg the 
last winter there were fewer applications for relief than had been 
made during the previous winter in the counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk. The following extract of a letter from L. B. Frewer, 
Esq., the chairman of the Hoxne Union in Suffolk, may be given 
as descriptive of the general experience im other Unions in that 
district during the intone — 


“¢ During the earlier part of last winter, before the rise in the price 
of labour took place, when the price of agricultural produce began to 
be enhanced, there was a strong desire prevalent among a portion, and 
I am happy to say a small portion only, of the employers to taste again 
of the sweets of labour partially paid out of the poor-rates, or, in other 
words, to resort to the old system of head-money, the plea for such a 
proceeding being a great desire for the welfare of the industrious man, 
in consequence of the increasing dearness of his food. Now, I would 
not for a moment question the humanity or the motives of such as did 
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advocate such a course, but only say that they were mistaken in their 
views of the question, and forgot that the only way to render the in- 
dustrious man more comfortable, and at the same time independent, is 
to make his wages keep pace as much as possible with the improving 
value of his employer’s capital and produce. Many schemes of relief 
were promulgated, but among them all, that which was most generally 
thought of, and which came afterwards to be pressed upon the con- 
sideration of the Board of Guardians, was to take a certain number of 
children from every large family, and maintain them in the Union-house ; 
but upon the discussion of this question, the Board saw that such an 
indiscriminate mode of relief would be a total overthrow of the present 
system, and at once destroy every provident feeling in the breasts of 
the labouring population. It was therefore abandoned, and a modified 
resolution adopted of sending individual cases to the Poor Law Com- 
missioners for their consideration, which, if it had been acted up to, 
would have introduced that bane of all legislation, and which is sure to 
mar any measure in which it is adopted, viz., legislating for individual 
cases. Happily for the well-working of the measure in this district, 
the Commissioners declined to. interfere in such cases. The matter 
then took a different direction, and the employer of the labourer much 
more properly turned his attention to a better disposition of his labour, 
and distributed it among his workmen in such a way that an industrious 
man with a large family, and who is anxious to oblige his master, has 
invariably a chance given him by task-work in constant succession, of 
earning 3s. or 4s. per week above the rate of day-wages, and his 
children also, when eligible, are employed, so as to make their earnings 
sufficient for the wants of a large family. When it does happen that 
there is a large family of small children, wholly unable to work, which, 
by-the-bye, is a rare case, we can always see that they are assisted by 
private charity, and by individuals whose interest it is to keep them 
from the workhouse. Benevolent persons are now enabled, by the 
great saving in the rates, to put their hands in their pockets and give 
liberally to those, who now receive that with gratitude which, under 
the old law, the pauper would have surlily and insolently demanded as 
his right,—in fact, the parish is now made the last resort, instead of, 
as formerly, the first. 

“ Immediately upon this, wages generally began to rise, and so have 
continued, the common rate of day-wages being 12s. per week ; and 
although in some instances in this Union employers are giving only 
11s., still, upon inquiry, we find that in these cases there are other 
privileges granted to the labourer, which more than compensate for 
the difference. Task-work has risen in proportion, so that an able man 
may now by his own individual exertions, earn 15s. or 16s. per week. 
I do not make these statements upon mere hearsay, or upon any 
theoretical reasoning, but can state them as positive facts, from a 
personal knowledge of the circumstances between man and man, 
having, in my experience as presiding chairman of the Board of Guar- 
dians, had the opportunity of examining closely and minutely into the 
case in all its various bearings; and being myself a farmer, I can also 
bear witness to the much greater industry, comfort, and independence 
of the working man under the new law than under the old. In every 
system of new or amended legislation there must be a proper time 
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allowed for a legitimate level to be found, so of course it must be with 
regard to labour, or the price of it, and if the employer is not again 
tampered with, by an alteration of the present system, I have not the 
least fear but the wages of the industrious man will find a yet higher 
standard, with more constant employment; for although in the last 
winter a few able-bodied men with families were turned adrift, when it 
became known that the Commissioners were firm in their determination 
to withhold out-relief to the able-bodied, and such families (which did 
not at any time exceed five in number) were obliged to take a tem- 
porary refuge within the walls of the union-house, still taking the 
parishes of this Union in the aggregate, I must say that the employers 
generally have acted in the most manly and humane manner by keeping 
their men in constant employment during the most trying time of the 
winter. 

‘¢ Indeed the employers have proved, now that they are enabled by 
the remuneratine price of their produce, to keep the labourer from the 
dependent and degrading state of pauperism, that they are actuated 
by a sincere desire of doing so, and cheerfully comply in raising his 
wages, and they see that it is their interest, as well as that of the 
community at large, to keep the labouring population in a healthy 
moral state, by giving them employment at wages adequate to maintain 
them in comfort. 

“ T must further add, that where cases of hardship do occur, I find a 
daily increasing desire to meet such cases by individual charity, rather 
than allow them to become again debased paupers, and to raise the 
poor to a state of independence to which pauperism is an entire stranger.” 


Mr. Gilbert, who superintends the administration of relief in 
the counties of Devon and Cornwall, states ;— 


“Shortly after the rise in the price of provisions commenced, 
expectations were entertained at several of my Boards that the rules 
which the guardians had laid down for themselves to refuse out-door 
‘relief on the grounds either of number of family, or deficiency of wages, 
or want of employment, would be broken through, and that some scale 
would be made or some scheme devised for increasing the income of 
the labourers by means of the poor-rate, so as to relieve him from the 
pressure consequent on the increased cost of provisions. I am glad, 
however, to say that there were but few of the Boards of Guardians 
under my superintendence who did not foresee and fully appreciate the 
evils which certainly would have resulted from any attempt to relieve 
the difficulty by such means, and they therefore stood firm against the 
pressure, and, under the full persuasion of the soundness of the principle, 
adhered to their rule. The effect has been, I have reason to believe, 
that the difficulty has been fully met by arrangements between the 
employer and the labourer. 

‘* As one example, I may state, that at a meeting of the guardians 
at Totness; at which I was present, the relieving officer stated that 
nearly all the labourers in one of the parishes had come to him at his 
usual visit and desired him to inform the guardians that at the next 
meeting they must all come for relief, for that with their present wages 
they could not obtain the necessary quantity of food at the increased price. 

“The guardians, without hesitation, resolved that the relieving 
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officer should, at his next visit, communicate to the labourers, and also 
to the employers, that the Board of Guardians would give no relief out 
of the house, but would refuse no one an order for relief in the work- 
house. At the following meeting the relieving officer reported that the 
resolution of the Board was known before he got back to the parish, 
that none of the labourers applied to him, and that he had good reasons 
for knowing that the employers had made arrangements about the wages, 
which removed the difficulty of the labourer. 

“© Had the guardians not been firm and decisive, or had they yielded 
to the application, relaxed their rule and given out-relief, the immediate 
effect must have been, that all the labourers would have been reduced 
to pauperism, and the remote consequences might have been the settled 
habit of looking to the poor-rate to supply the deficiency of wages, from 
whatever cause arising, and that not only in the particular parish, but 
in all the parishes of the Union. 

** T find that in this Union, in the quarter ending Christmas last, the 
out-relief was Jess than in the corresponding quarter of 1837. 

“In the Axminster, Tiverton, and Honiton Unions, I observed a 
disposition not to act according to this rule, and that particularly in 
the case of the first-named Union. 

‘In these the amount of the out-relief during that quarter much 
increased in comparison with the corresponding quarter of the former 
year, and I have no reason to think that wages have increased. 

‘* During the high price time, however, the lists of the aged and 
infirm paupers in most of the Unions underwent revision, and the 
amount of their relief was very generally increased. 

* T took the precaution of calling the attention of the guardians of 
those Boards I visited to the evils which had arisen at a former time of 
high prices, from an attempt to supply the difference by relief from the 
poor-rate, and I have reason to think that, generally, the rule of 
confining relief to the workhouse was strictly adhered to, and the evils 
of pauperism consequently checked. : 

“Taking the gross expenditure for the whole county of Devon, 
exclusive of the city of Exeter, Plymouth, and Devonport, which are 
under local Acts, there has been, during the quarter ending Christmas 
1838, a decrease in the out-relief, as compared with the corresponding 
quarter of 1837; whilst in Cornwall, where none of the new workhouses 
are complete, there is an increase.” 


The operation of the price of provisions in the administration 
of relief in the agricultural districts is thus succinctly stated in a 
report from Sir John Walsham ;— 


“ Whilst the change of prices has produced much less distress, or at 
any rate much fewer demands for relief in the district under my 
superintendence than might have been anticipated, such change has 
had also little or no influence here on wages and employment. This 
compound fact may be attributed to the demand for constant and varied 
employment at high wages, which previously prevailed throughout the 
greatest portion of the counties of Northumberland, Durham, and 
perhaps Cumberland, and to the late winter having been happily 
characterised by a continuance of open weather, which, allowing of the 
almost unchecked progress of public and private works, compensated 
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in a great degree by a comparatively certain income (unusual at that 
season) for the increased expenditure incurred by the labouring classes 
to meet the increased cost of provisions. 

“‘ That the poorer classes of the North have experienced difficulties 
and deprivations from the dearness of flour and oatmeal, I have no 
doubt; but such difficulties and deprivations, though hard to bear, have 
yet been borne by them (generally speaking) without the loss of their 
independence, or the signs of counterbalancing suffering and discontent ; 
a fortunate result, and to be ascribed (I do not hesitate to say) 
primarily to the superior weight and influence with which, in periods of 
emergency and alleged distress, the Union (as contra-distinguished 
from the old parochial) authorities, can and do check in the outset 
whatever hankerings after relief in aid of earnings may be evinced even 
by the industrious labourers and operatives ; and secondarily, but very 
materially, to the four following agencies ; viz.— 

“1. To the facts relative to wages and employment noticed in the 
preceding paragraph. 

“* 2. To the inestimable advantage of cheap coals, which distinguishes 
every county in my district except Westmoreland ; and even there wood 
and peat abound, 

‘3. To the fortunate circumstance that the atilie -country labourer 
uses, habitually, bread made of mixed corn—barley, oats, and rye being 
combined in greater or smaller proportions with wheaten flour. And, 

‘* 4, To the equally fortunate, but not equally general circumstance, 
that in part of my district the labourer is paid chiefly in kind; so that 
wherever the hinding or bonding system obtains, he is beyond the reach 
of harm from either bad harvests or dear seasons.” 


In a report on the experience derived in the Unions in South 
Wales, Mr. Edward Senior, one of our Assistant Commissioners, 
states, that— 


“In that part of England where wages are actually the lowest, and 
where no rise has taken place in wages from the high price of provisions, 
there no pressure has been felt on the workhouse, and no attempt has 
been made either on the part of the able-bodied labourers to have 
recourse to the rates, or to migrate to the distance of from 40 to 50 
miles, when wages are, even as compared with England, unusually high. 
It may further be remarked, as showing the tendency of the workhouse 
system to reduce pauperism, that whereas the expenditure per head on 
the population of England was, in the year 1834, 9s. 3d. on the 
introduction of the new law, and in Wales 7s. 2d., the effect of the more 
recent introduction of the new system into the latter country, together 
with the absence of workhouses, has been to reverse the position of the 
two countries, the expenditure per head being in England, in the year 
1837, 5s. 10d., and in Wales, 6s. 

“In the course of my official duties I have frequent occasion to visit 
the mineral districts, and though wages were about treble in amount, 
compared with those of the rural districts immediately surrounding 
them, the high price of bread had not increased the supply of labourers 
in that district, but, on the contrary, complaints were frequently made 
to me of the want of hands, and I was requested to induce the 
neighbouring Unions to supply them.” 
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In the cotton and other manufacturing districts the demands 
for relief were less than during the previous winter. The accounts 
for the whole of the Unions, up to the end of Christmas, have 
not been made up; but an approximation to the general results 
of the administration of relief during the past year is furnished by 
the following Return :— 


Noumser of Paurers relieved, and Amount of Money expended for In-mainte- 
nance and Out-relief in 443 Unions in Enauanp and Watzs, during the Quarters 
ended at Christmas, 1837, and Christmas, 1838, respectively; showing the 
Increase in the latter, as compared with the former Quarter. 


Number of Paupers Relieved. 


va | In- 
Christmas Quarter, 1837. Christmas Quarter, 1838. | In- | crease 

| crease. | per 

| Cent. 


In-door. | Out-door. 


—_—————— — —__— 


die Qa 
72,401 | 540,573 | 612,974] 78,536 | 545,743 | 624,279 11,309 2 


Total. In-door. Outdoor, | Total. 


ne ee 


Expended for In-maintenance and Out-relief. 


In- 
Christmas Quarter, 1837. | Christmas Quarter, 1838. In- | crease 
eS een seen 
Out- In-mainte-| Out- | Cent. 
relief. Total. nance. relief. | Total 
. a 2, = 
95,355 | 428,267 | 523,622 | 106,523 | 444,026 2s | 0, 550,549 | 26,927 5 


In all the Unions supplied with provisions by contract, the 
contracts having been entered into during periods of low prices, 
and having been in many instances renewed at prices considerably 
advanced, the expense of maintenance will in those instances 
appear to have been greater during the succeeding quarter than 
during the period for which the Return was made. ‘The fol- 
lowing is a Return of the average contract prices of bread, meat, 
and flour, in the poor-law Unions, during the quarters ending 
Christmas 1837 and Christmas 1838 : 


; 
| 


Description of Christmas, | Christmas, 
Provisions, 1837. Peet 1838. 
= a ee: PED an a; A 
Bread, per 41b, loaf . 0 0 63 0°00 7 
| Meat, perIb. ©. ©. 21 °0 0-5} 0 0 43 
Flour, per bushel . .} 0 9 6 011 3 


Increase per Cent. in 1838, 183. 


As respects the condition of the independent labourers, in- 
creasing experience leads us to consider the accounts of their 
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money wages ag extremely inadequate data for judging of their 
condition. ‘This would be strongly exemplified by an examination 
of the facts connected with the state of wages during the last 
winter, in many districts, where, though no alterations were made 
in the money wages, additions were made in produce to keep pace 
with the increased price of food. In some cases the employers 
practically raised wages by selling to the labourers wheat or other 
produce below the market-price, by increasing the allowances of 
produce, or by other private arrangements, which render it im- 
practicable to determine correctly from any data the actual 
condition of particular agricultural labourers. The farmers have, 
during the present period of high prices, very generally expressed 
themselves averse to raising the money wages, “ because’’ say 
they, ‘‘ we do not see how we can lower them when prices fall.” 
The improved condition of the labourers may, under these 
circumstances, be best proved by such facts as the increased 
constancy of employment, the increase or steadiness of the con- 
tributions to savings’ banks, sick clubs, and benefit societies ; the 
increase or steadiness of the demand for meat, groceries, or other 
produce sold by the village shopkeepers ; the increase in quantity 
and quality of the articles of clothing sold to the labouring 
classes, of which, we are informed, striking illustrations might be 
adduced. 

We are informed by Mr. Tidd Pratt, that from the 20th of 
November 1837 to the 20th of November 1838, there has been 
an increase of more than 50,000 depositors, and above 1,800,000/. 
in the deposits, as compared with the year preceding. The pro- 
portion of this increase is the greatest in the rural districts. The 
number of friendly societies and loan societies have also greatly 
increased, so also have the purchases of the Government annuities 
devised for the benefit of the labouring classes. 

But the advantages of the measure we have to administer can 
only be fairly determined by a comparison of the present state of 
the labourers and rate-payers with what would have been the 
position of both classes had the old modes of administering relief 
been allowed to continue. On first entering on the duties of our 
Commission, we found the great bulk of the rural population 
dependent on the’parish for making up their wages: our Assistant 
Commissioners found the peasant even in a worse condition than that 
described by the Commissioners of Inquiry, ‘ deprived of all that 
sweetens labour, its association with reward,” living in a state of 
war with his employer, giving him as little labour as he could in 
return for partial wages, in a state of war also with the parish 
officers to obtain as much as he could, and unable to escape from 
either the parish or his taskmasters. ‘To use the words of the 
Rev. ‘Thomas Whately, in his description of the effects of the 
system upon the labourers of his parish,— 
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© All were paupers alike. ‘The most worthless were sure of some- 
thing, while the prudent, the industrious, and the sober, with all their 
care and pains, obtaining on/y something; and even that scanty 
pittance was doled out to them by the overseer. Like the Israelites in 
the wilderness, ‘ they gathered some more, some less; yet he that 
gathered much had nothing over, and he that gathered little had no 
lack; they only gathered every man according to his eating.’ Wages 
were no longer a matter of contract between the master and the 
workman, but a right in the one, and a tax on the other; and by 
removing the motives for exertion, the labourer was rendered by this 
mischievous system, as far as was possible, totally unworthy of his hire. 
The moral and intellectual character of the good old English labourer 
(who in former times had boasted with honest pride that he never was 
beholden to a parish officer) was destroyed altogether ; all habits of 
prudence, of self-respect, and of self-restraint, had vanished.” 


The state in which the most pauperised counties were found at 
the time at which we entered upon the Commission is shown in 
the following table.—(See page 14.) 

We found the burthen of the evil increasing (much beyond what 
was displayed by the amount of money directly levied) in the 
shape of labour-rates, roundsmen systems, and the various modes 
in which one class within a parish endeavoured to shift its 
increasing charge on another and weaker class. We found the 
great majority of the 14,490 parishes or places which had the 
separate, independent, and uncontrolled expenditure of the rates, 
engaged in practices of ridding themselves of burthens by trans- 
ferring them on each other, and in that transfer creating other 
and greater burthens. As consequences of the increasing worth- 
lessness of the labourer on the one hand, and of the increasing 
burthens of the rates on the other, we found cultivation on the 
most productive scale falling back; farms abandoned to the 
landlord, or thrown out of cultivation, or carried on only at 
nominal rents. If upon this state of deep-seated and progressive 
evil had supervened one winter of long and unusual severity 
and serious epidemic, then another winter of manufacturing 
distress, followed by a third winter of general high prices,— 
instead of experiencing an abatement of the moral and industrial 
plague, and a reduction of the pecuniary burthen to nearly one- 
half its former amount, we know of no mode of estimating the 
extent of the disaster in which the peace and prosperity of the 
country would have been involved. 

Nevertheless, though the chief evil then prevalent has been 
extensively suppressed, it has not yet been extirpated. Four- 
fifths of the money now expended as relief is still out-door relief ; 
and until appropriate workhouses are completed, and the dis- 
cretionary powers of relief are narrowed, there will be much 
difficulty in repressing a form of relief as mischievous as it is 
illegal,—namely, partial relief, or relief not to those who, in the 
words of the statute of the 43rd of Elizabeth, have * no means,” 
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but to those who have “ some means” to maintain them ; not to 
those who are “not able to work,’ but to those who are able to 
work and who do work. It is a subject of general complaint 
with our Assistant Commissioners, that under the local dis- 
cretionary powers, and the circumstance of the want of proper 
workhouse accommodation, considerable abuses are still main- 
tained: that inferior workmen, or persons only slightly disabled, 
are allowed such relief as could only be given, according to law 
or any sound principle of administration, to persons in a state of 
complete destitution. Able-bodied persons below the age of 60 
obtain allowances under the pretence of being above that age. 
These individuals, and indeed all those persons who, receiving 
partial relief, continue in employment, with the aid of allowances, 
enter into an injurious competition with the independent labourer ; 
and it seems to us, that in justice to the able-bodied labourer this 
competition should, as far as possible, be put an end to. It 
would lead us beside our way in this Report to enter into a 
detailed statement of the mischiefs of this form of abuse. Those 
who are the most deeply interested in its prevention, namely, the 
labouring classes, afford striking proofs of their appreciation of its 
mischiefs, by the pains which they take for its prevention, having 
no available workhouse test. We venture again to adduce this 
evidence, although it has already been before the public. Mr. 
Tidd Pratt was asked whether, in the rules for the management 
of friendly societies, framed by the labouring classes themselves, 
he had ever found any for the allowance of partial relief, such as 
relief in aid of wages, or relief on account of the number of a 
family ?—He answers, 


** No, I never met with an instance. 

“Then do the labouring classes themselves, in the rules submitted to 
you, reject all partial relief, or relief on any other ground, than the utter 
inability to work ?—Invariably. . 

“* By what penalties do they usually endeavour to secure themselves 
from fraud, on the part of persons continuing on the sick list after they 
have become able to work ?—In all cases by utter expulsion and en- 
forcement of the repayment of the money from the period at which it 
was proved the party was able to work. 

“ Does that utter expulsion take place, whatever may have been the 
period at which the party had contributed towards the society ?>—Yes; 
and all his contributions are forfeited to the society; and so strict are 
they in the enforcement of these regulations, that I have known them | 
expel a party for stirring the fire, or putting up. the shutters of his — 
window, these acts being considered by them evidence of the party © 
being capable of going towork. A smallshopkeeper has been expelled © 
for going into his shop; and the only exception I have found in favour — 
of such a rule is, that of a party being allowed to sign a receipt, or to. 
give orders to his servant. They are perfectly well aware, from ex- 
perience, that to give relief, in an apparently hard case, would open the 
door to a whole class of cases which would ruin them. 

“ Are these precautions effectual?—No; notwithstanding the utmost 
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vigilance, serious frauds are committed, especially by the members of 
those trades who can work at piece-work within doors; such, for ex- 
ample, as tailors, shoemakers, watchmakers, and weavers. An operative 
of these trades keeps his door shut and works; and when the visitor 
comes the work is put under the bed-clothes, or otherwise concealed, 
and he is found in bed apparently sick. I find that in those societies, 
where the members’ work is of a nature to render fraud liable to 
detection, such as painters, plumbers, glaziers, stone-masons, carpenters, 
and any other occupation that takes a man out of his own room, the money 
paid for sickness, in the course of a year, is less than in societies 
composed of equal numbers of the class of members before mentioned. 
From the opportunities of fraud I always judge of the certainty of 
fraud ; and from those opportunities the certainty of the ruin of societies 
may be predicted. 

“Would you apply to the progress of out-door relief, by parishes, 
the same rules as are founded on the experience of the labouring classes 
in benefit societies Certainly ; and considering a parish as a large 
friendly society (the members being mostly honorary, or persons who 
contribute without the intention of partaking of the benefits of the con- 
tribution, as the majority in most parishes are), I should look to them 
much more rigidly. 

“If the regulations of a parish, or of a friendly society consisting of 
a parish, were brought to you to authorize under the statute of Elizabeth, 
would you certify them if you found in them rules for granting partial 
relief of any sort, or relief in aid of wages, or relief according to a 
bread-money scale, or relief in proportion to the number of a family, 
or out-door relief of any description ?—As a lawyer I should undoubtedly 
consider all such allowances entirely at variance with the spirit and in- 
tention of the statute of Elizabeth, and I should, without hesitation, 
reject them. My experience, also derived from the observation of less 
dangerous regulations in friendly societies, would enable me to pronounce 
them to be mischievous and ruinous to whatever community adopted 
them. I am sure that no members of any benefit society, incomplete 
as their knowledge is, would ever frame rules upon such ruinous prin- 
ciples. The only definite ground of relief, as it appears to me, is utter 
inability to work, and so it appears to the labouring classes themselves, 
for whose benefit and with whom I act, for their allowances are always 
made upon that ground.” 


The extensive continuance of any form of partial relief must 
prevent the requisite line of distinction being drawn between the 
paupers and the independent labourers. So well aware are the 
latter of the importance of this distinction, that when working in 
gangs they have refused to allow men to work with them whom 
they knew to be in the receipt of parish relief. 

Whilst we state the progress already made, we wish it should 
be known to the local officers that continued exertions and 
vigilance will be requisite in order to secure the continuance of 
the benefits which have already been obtained, as well as to abate 
the still existing evils. 

In districts where formerly no hope was entertained, many of 
the guardians consider that they have gone beyond the most 
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sanguine expectations, when the pauperism within their districts 
has been reduced by one-third its previous amount. But we have 
had already instances of districts where there were no favourable 
peculiarities, in which the pauperism has been reduced by more 
than two-thirds its previous amount. And we have what appears 
to us evidence that the increase of pauperism during the last year, 
in many of the Unions, was owing rather to imperfection in the 
mode of management than to the increased want of the labouring 
classes. In the Unions where the most correct views have 
prevailed, the improvement has been progressive, and progressive 
in proportion to the adherence to sound principles. ‘Thus, out of 
the 443 Unions, of which the results are above given, there are 
184 in which a decrease of pauperism has been effected from | to 54 
per cent. in the number of paupers, and from 1 to 45 per cent. in 
the expenditure, for the Christmas quarter of the year 1837, as com- 
pared with that of the Christmas quarter of the year 1838. ‘The 
comparative increase and decrease are shown in the following tables.* 
Tasxe of Increase and Decrease in the Number of Paupers relieved in 443 Unions 

during the Quarter ended Christmas, 1838, as compared with the corresponding 


Quarter of 1837; also, the Increase and Decrease in Expenditure for Poor in 
the same Unions, and for the same Periods. 


Me atic Increase. Decrease Increase Decrease 
of per Cent. in | per Cent. in | per Cent. in | per Cent. in 
Uitons Number Number | Expenditure | Expenditure 
‘| of Paupers. | of Paupers. | for Poor. for Poor. 
Between Between Average. Average. 
] 55—50 te 4] 
1 35—30 ] 
3 30—25 ee 
6 25—20 Me 
14 20—15 od 
26 15—10 ee 
56 10—5 1 
82 5—0 2 
189 
67 oe 
67 se 9 
56 oie iY 
25 oo 13 
22 ee 1 
5 59, 17 
7 hs 16 
1 Pe oe 
2 oe 17 
1 se 
1 ae 


* For List of the Unions comprised in tkiese Tables, see Appendix (D.), No 3, 
9 
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Tanun of the Increase and Decrease in Expenditure for the Poor in 443 Unions, 
during the Quarter ended Christmas, 1838, a8 compared with the Quarter ended 
Christmas, 1837; also, the Increase and Decrease in the Number of Paupers 

_ relieved in such Unions, estimated on the same Periods. 
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}Number| Increase Decrease Increase Decrease 
7 OT per Cent. in | per Cent. in | per Cent. in | per Cent. in | 
{ Unions. | Expenditure.| Expenditure.| Paupers. Paupers. { 
Between Between Average. Average, 

45—40 ee 54 

28 40—35 Ev 28 

a 35—30 ae 11 

oie 25—20 id 7 

ws 20—15 nis !) 

15 —10 .. 9 

10—5 He 8 

5—() : Re 2 

0—5 a os 1 

5—10 is | 5 =f 

10—15 fue 8 + 

15—20 zie 1] at 

20—25 i 15 ste 

25—30 $0 14 es 

30—35 ae 15 axe 

35—40 on 19 aS 

40—45 din 5 =r 

50—60 5 57 a 


It will be found that there were no circumstances peculiar to 
the majority of these prosperous Unions to enable them to 
advance, whilst others, under such influences as those we have 
described, have receded. We quote, in illustration of such 
differences, a part of a report from Mr. Hall, with relation to 
the Unions under his charge :— 


‘‘ The district to which this report relates is, throughout its whole 
extent, very much more favourably circumstanced as respects agricul- 
tural wages, than the one* in which I was previously employed. In 
Lincolnshire, also, the wages of the labourers are higher than in 
Nottinghamshire. In the former of these two counties I have heard 
a man who only earned 12s. a week almost everywhere spoken of as a 
bad workman, out of health, or partially disabled. I have been most 
usually told, in answer to my questions on this point, that the weekly 
wages of an able-bodied man were 13s. 6d.; in some places they are 
even more; and earnings at task-work have been stated to amount 
to 15s., 16s., and 17s. It appears that this rate of payment is upon 
a somewhat advanced scale as compared with that obtained before the | 
great rise in the price of corn. I have been surprised and disappointed 


* ‘Werks and Oxon. 
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to find that, where wages were highest, there relief was most pro- 
fusely given. In those Unions where it is confessed that every able- 
bodied man can command a fair remuneration for his labour, and that 
none need remain unemployed, the expenditure of the poor-rate has 
been quite as lavish, though, perhaps, not so systematically opposed 
to sound principles, as in the highly pauperised districts of Berkshire 
and Oxfordshire. These observations apply, in a great degree, to the 
same Unions in their present state, though the introduction of the new 
system has effected considerable diminution of their expenditure. But 
that much still remains to be done will be evident upon comparing 
the weekly out-door relief of various Unions of similar description and 
equal population, for instance, Lincoln and Boston ; both are agricul- 
tural Unions, with one large mass of town population at the centre. 
The population of the Lincoln Union is 30,370; that of Boston 
Union, 29,940. ‘The average weekly out-door relief in February last - 
amounted, in the Lincoln, to 78/.; in the Boston, to 1107. Again, 
compare the out-door relief in the Brigg and Louth Unions for the 
same period; the population of the Brigg Union is 26,207, of the 
Louth, 25,214: the average weekly out-door relief of the Brigg 
Union was 941., of the Louth, 155/. The population of Horncastle 
Union is 20,484, that of the East Retford Union is 20,171. ‘The 
out-door relief of the Horncastle averaged, in the month of February, 
118/., while that of the East Retford was only 70/7. In the Southwell 
Union, the population of which is 23,235, the average of the weekly 
out-door relief was 64/.; in the Spilsby Union, the population of which 
is 23,316, it was 131/. The Holbeach Union, containing a population 
of 14,737, expended on an average in out-door relief, in February 
last, 62/.; the Bingham Union, which contains 14,773, expended 31/. 
To conclude this series of comparisons with an instance of a manu- 
facturing district, I will add that the population of the Nottingham 
Union is 50,680, and that of the Basford Union 51,794; the weekly 
out-door relief in the Nottingham Union was 82/., in Basford Union 
it was 153/., in February last. 

““T have selected these Unions, not as remarkable instances of 
profusion on the one hand and economy on the other, but because, 
from the similarity of their circumstances, and near equality of their 
population, the comparison is more forcible; and I can assign no 
other reason for the contrast which their respective expenditure 
presents, than that the guardians have differently apprehended, and 
are enforcing with various degrees of consistency, the essential prin- 
ciples of the amended Poor Law. I confidently hope that time will 
bring about the gradual correction of what is erroneous, the ameliora- 
tion of what is injurious to the best interests of the labouring classes, 
and will assimilate all the Boards of Guardians ina consistent and 
sound administration of relief to the destitute.” 


From the Unions where sound principles have been the least 
appreciated, and where the wages and the condition of the labour- 
ing classes are still low, we receive representations of the difficulty 
of the execution of the rules; whilst in the Unions under the 
guidance of guardians who are masters of the principles of the 
law, we receive satisfactory statements of the well-working of the 
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regulations made for carrying out the intention of the Legislature. 
For example, in a report transmitted to us from the Board of 
Guardians of the Westhampnett Union, passed at a meeting at 
which his Grace the Duke of Richmond, the chairman, presided, 
they state— 

‘‘ We have during the past year endeavoured to carry out the prin- 
ciples of the Poor Law Amendment Act to its full extent, bearing in 
mind that not only are the interests of the farmer and rate-payer, but 
the comfort and management of our poorer neighbours committed to 
our charge. 

“In no one instance have we found the rules and regulations 
issued by you likely to produce other than good effects. In the pro- 
priety of all those rules and regulations we most readily and cordially 
concur. All the anticipations which were entertained by us or our 
predecessors in office have been more than realized, and we do not 
hesitate to state our firm belief and conviction to be, that the Act 
under which you and we are constituted, will prove one of the most 
salutary measures that ever received the sanction of Parliament. 
There is no one point on which an opinion has been offered by this 
Board in its previous reports from which we wish to dissent.” 


In some parts of the country the adoption of our orders, on the 
subject of the withdrawal of out-door relief in aid of wages, has 
been attempted to be impeded by considerations connected with 
the question of the corn-laws. It has been broadly urged that it 
would be “ unfair to the labouring classes” to withdraw allow- 
ances in aid of wages, or any out-door relief, so long as the corn- 
laws are maintained. 

We have nowhere seen any reasons stated in support of this 
opinion, but we presume that it is founded on the assumption, 
that, whilst the corn-laws raise the price of bread, an allowance 
in aid of wages from the poor’s-rates is simply an addition to the 
wages to the amount so allowed. 

This assumption is at variance with the facts, and implies a 
want of knowledge of the principles and evidence on which the 
Poor Law Amendment Act was based. By that evidence it was 
proved that such allowance (by making the labourer dependent 
on the parish, and giving him the slave’s security against want, 
whether his labour were good or bad,) deteriorated the quality of 
the labour: 2ndly, that by this deterioration of the labour, the 
amount of produce, or the funds from which wages as well as 
profits, rates, and taxes could be defrayed, was diminished : ordly, 
that the unproductiveness of Jabour thus caused, diminished the 
motives to the investment of capital and the employment of 
Jabourers in that branch of industry, in which allowances in aid 
were made. In other words, it was demonstrated that the allow- 
ance in aid of wages in reality operated as a grievous tax in dimi- 
nution of them, 


The effects which would be produced by the continuance 
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of allowances in aid of wages, appear to us to have been demon- 
strated by the evidence as to the effects which were produced by 
the withdrawal of such allowances, in conformity to the order 
prohibiting out-door relief to able-bodied labourers. The cases 
of 48 labourers, mostly heads of families, were adduced before 
the Committee of the House of Commons, to prove the loss sus- 
tained by the operation of such orders; with respect to these 
labourers it was proved, according to the Report of the Committee 
of the House of Commons, that “the amount of employment has 
greatly increased: the wages of regular labour are substituted 
for parish pay for doing nothing, or worse than nothing, and the 
amount received in wages is actually 8/. more than the parish pay 
under the former system.” If to these 48 labourers and their 
families, the allowances in aid of wages had been continued, they 
would not only have been deprived of this increase of at least 8/. 
per annum beyond the amount of the former wages and allow- 
ances from the parish, and other advantages of the change of 
their condition, but they would have been exposed to additional 
disadvantages from the increasing necessities on the part of the 
farmer, and increasing inability to pay wages for labour, which 
labour was continually diminishing in productiveness. 

To maintain allowances, therefore, in aid of wages on account 
of any tax on imported corn, is to impose a heavy burthen, with 
the view of alleviating another, and in this case an infinitely 
lighter one. 


Whilst we rely on the general application of the workhouse 
system for checking the influx of new claims, and for changing 
the condition, and thereby reducing the number of able-bodied 
adult paupers in receipt of relief, we must rely on an improved 
industrial training as the chief available means for reducing the 
burthen, by changing the condition of the great numbers of pauper 
children, the descendants of former generations of paupers. 

Our test of a good education or training applicable to the 
pauper children, is not hypothetical or speculative, but practical, 
and one on which all controversialists on the subject of an educa- 
tion for the labouring classes, or at least the particular classes 
whose treatment it is our duty to superintend, will, we conceive, 
agree. ‘This test is the number of the children so trained who are 
taken into honest and useful industrial courses, and remain in 
them as good servants or good workmen. ‘To this object those 
of our Assistant Commissioners, who have given the most promi- 
nent attention to the training of pauper children, have directed 
their chief efforts. We beg leave to refer your Lordship to a 
second Report* from Dr. Kay, on the details of the most suc- 
cessful proceedings that have been had on this subject. 


* Dr. Kay’s former Report is contained in our Fourth Annual Report, 1838, 
App. B, No, 3. 
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He thus states, as the result of a special examination, the objects 
which he finds practically obtainable for these classes of children. 


“The girls are employed in the household duties; namely, in 
scouring the floors, making the beds, and waiting upon the teachers ; 
in washing, ironing, and mangling the clothes of the establishment, in 
knitting, and in sewing and marking linen. The special instruction of — 
their school renders them acquainted with the duties of a maid of all 
work, a dairy maid, a lady’s maid, a nurse, and with the household 
economy of a labourer’s family. Their attention is directed to the 
duties and rewards of females generally in humble situations of life. 
They are warned of the destruction that lurks in the path of apparently 
venial errors—the caution and perseverance requisite to secure their 
permanent well-being. 

“The instruction of the girls in household work will, it is hoped, in 
future, be systematically conducted, so as to secure habits of neatness, 
order, and skilful management. The care of young children, it is 
intended, shall not be regarded only as a casual duty, but as a source 
of important instruction. The management of the sick is to be so 
conducted, under the superintendence of careful nurses, as to become 
a prominent part of the education of the girls. 

‘A kitchen has recently been prepared, in which the older girls are 
instructed in plain cooking, such as would be required for a family of 
the middle classes, and in such frugal cookery as would enable the 
wife of a labourer to apply his earnings in the most economical manner 
to secure the comfort of his household. 

** A plain dinner is thus cooked by the girls for fifteen teachers and 
candidate teachers, whose breakfast and tea are likewise served and 
attended by the girls in this department. 

“ A frugal meal, consisting of cheaper but wholesome materials, such 
as could be afforded by a workman, is also daily prepared for the 
labourers and pupil teachers, by the girls instructed in the kitchen. 
They thus become practically acquainted with many receipts of frugal 
dishes, which are made the subjects of special instruction in the classes 
in the ‘girls’ school, where they are practised in writing out these receipts, 
with the prices of the various ingredients, from memory. : 

“Mr. Aubin has six cows on his farm. These cows are henceforth 
to be milked by the girls; and a dairy is about to be erected in his 
yard, in which they will be familiarized with duties almost equally 
useful to a domestic and to a farm servant. 

“ None of these improvements however can be permanently engrafted 
on contractors’ establishments, unless their practical utility to the 
contractor, as well as to the children, is demonstrable, and their 
introduction under such circumstances is therefore necessarily slow, 
especially as their success is also dependent on the establishment of a 
higher moral standard in the internal discipline of such establishments 
than that which has hitherto prevailed.” 

* The girls equally with the boys are employed during half the time 
allotted to instruction in the foregoing domestic occupations, and it is 
intended that the matter of instruction communicated in the school 
shall be such as may be best adapted to prepare them to fulfil all the 
practical duties of their station in life,” 
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“ The effects of the industrial and moral training are stated by the 
teachers to be apparent in the improved habits of the children. As 
they are chiefly orphans, deserted, illegitimate, or the offspring of 
persons undergoing punishment for crime, they are, in fact, children 
of the dregs of the pauper population of London, and have consequently 
been for the most part reared in scenes of misery, vice, and villany. 
Their physical conformation and physiognomy betray that they have 
inherited from their parents physical and moral constitutions, requiring 
the most vigorous and careful training to render them useful members 
of society. ‘They arrive at the school in various stages of squalor and 
disease. Some are the incurable victims of scrofula; others are 
constantly liable to a recurrence of its symptoms, almost all exhibit. the 
consequences of the vicious habits, neglect, and misery of their parents. 
Visitors invariably remark the prevalence of a singular formation of 
their heads, that the boys have almost universally coarse features, and 
that the girls are almost all plain. These remarks are very just now; 
but eight months ago these ugly features were seldom irradiated by a 
gleam of intellectual expression, and to the physical coarseness were 
added traces of suspicion, obstinacy, and gloom. 

‘The children now at least display in their features evidence of 
happiness; they have confidence in the kindness of all by whom they 
are surrounded; their days pass in a cheerful succession of instruction, 
recreation, work, and domestic and religious duties, in which it is not 
found necessary to employ coercion to insure order. Punishment in 
its ordinary sense has been banished the school, and such slight 
distinctions as are necessary to mark the teacher’s disapproval of what 
is wrong are found efficacious. 

; Petty thieving, which was the daily and almost universal vice of 
the school, is at an end, excepting among boys recently introduced 
from such haunts of crime as Saffron-hill and St. Giles’s. Nothing is 
now lost by any boy which is not soon found and yoluntarily restored 
to him through the medium of the teacher, whereas any toy or piece of 
money was rece. formerly, when once lost sight of.” 

“* By persevering attention alone can higher moral results be secured ; 
aud the labours of the chaplain are now devoted with great assiduity 
to the religious improvement of the children. 

“ The industrial training of the children has already had the effect of 
reducing the age at which they are received into service, and of rendering 
premiums and “apprenticeship unnecessary, not however in consequence 
of their skill in a particular handicraft, but because the children have 
acquired industrious habits. Such habits ensure their going to service 
at 13 years of age, with no other outfit or premium than a suit of 
clothes; whereas formerly boys often remained in the school until 14 
or 15, though great exertions were made to apprentice them, and 
though the temptation of a premium of 10/. was commonly offered with 
them.” 

“A boy at 13 years of age, if trained at Norwood from the age of 
nine, would (besides the results of his religious and moral training, and 
of his instruction in knowledge suited to his station in life) be able to 
make and mend his own shoes and clothes; he would be acquainted 
with the rigging of a vessel, and a seaman’s duties generally; be 
practised in the naval drill and gunnery, and in gymnastic exercises ; 
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and would, therefore, be well qualified to go to sea, either in the 
merchant service, or in that of Her Majesty’s navy. 

‘“* Other boys would be able to make tin-ware, would be very useful 
assistants to blacksmiths or to grooms, and ere long it is intended to 
have a class of gardeners. 

“ A girl would at the age of 13 know how to knit, to sew, to scour 
floors, make beds, and clean plain furniture ; and she would have been 
accustomed to wash or iron clothes for six hours on alternate days. 
It is important that we should add to these qualifications some know- 
ledge of cooking, nursing the sick, and of the management of a dairy. 

** The habit of cheerfully prosecuting their daily labour, of whatever 
kind, would certainly have been acquired by every child at the age of 
13. To insure complete success in this respect, the industrial training 
is to commence in the infant school, where straw-platting, knitting, 
and sewing, will soon be taught. 

*“* By setting the children early to work, as a part of the moral 
training of the school, you have announced that you do not intend that 
the children shall be prepared for some particular handicraft or service, 
and you do not expect that such instruction is in any case to supersede 
the necessity for further training when accidentally the employment of 
the school may have prepared the child for his employment in after 
life. You desire only that the education of this class of labourers 
should have a direct relation to their condition in life; and you expect 
that they may be taught the use of various tools by which they may be 
enabled to increase the comforts of their households in after hfe without 
an expenditure of their earnings, or obtain better wages by superior 
usefulness. That a sailor should have learned at school to make his 
shoes and mend his clothes, or a labourer know how te cultivate his 
garden, may be taken as illustrations of the future application of such 
knowledge. But the instruction of the girls in household work, in 
frugal cookery, and in domestic management, appears not only essential 
as a part of moral training, but necessary as filling a lamentable void 
in the education of young females among tbe poorer classes. The 
junetion in the early associations of the child, of an improvement of the 
intelligence, and of a growth in knowledge, with the acquisition of 
manual skill and of habits of industry, secures the future man from an 
erroneous view of the duties and rewards of his condition in life, and 
of the true sources of his happiness. The children are therefore trained 
in a succession of employments. Thus, a boy having learned to plat 
straw and knit under nine years of age, may learn to make and mend 
his clothes before he is 11, and to make and mend his shoes before he 
is 13; and meanwhile he may acquire a knowledge of the naval drill, 
of a seaman’s duties, &c.” 

The results already manifested from the short trial of this in- 
dustrial education, as yet imperfectly developed, are thus stated in 
the evidence of Mr. Aubin, who has had considerable numbers of 
pauper children in his charge :— 

‘*Have you seen the persons who have made applications for the 
services of children, or have you had any means of knowing the extent 
of applications for them?—Yes, I have. The parties come to the 
school to make enquiries, and to select the children they want. 
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“< Have you liad instances of persons who have made it a practice to 
engage children after the trial of some children, and come repeatedly 
for others? —Yes, we have a great many; some masters taking fresh 
children, and other masters who have come in consequence of having 
been recommended by those who have had experience of the working 
of the children. 

“‘ Of what occupations are the persons who usually apply ?—All sorts 
of trades; blacksmiths, shoemakers, carpenters, bricklayers. All the 
females go out as domestic servants. 

‘‘When the children fail from any cause, are you aware of the fact ?— 
Yes; the larger proportion of the children are orphans, and all of them 
much neglected by their parents; and as the children have the liberty 
of coming to see me, I know very generally any cases of failure. 

“Do you find that the children differently educated act very dif- 
ferently when in industrial occupations?—Yes, I do. The children 
who have received an industrial education turn out very differently. In 
fact, there is no comparison between the effects, Formerly when there 
was no system in the teaching of pauper children in the workhouses, 
they were the great places for the supplies of prostitution and delin- 
quency. A great number turned out badly, or came back upon the 
parish. By the new industrial education, we find that the applications 
for the children increase ; in fact, the children are now taken into oc- 
cupations so rapidly that we have very few left that are not very small 
children ; and we find great difficulty in carrying on the industrial 
classes—the classes for washing and scouring and general work, for 
want of children that are strong enough. Formerly the children were 
much older before we could get them places; there were great num- 
bers in the school at 14 years of age; we have now very few at 13; 
and a portion of them are partially afflicted. Some of the girls are 
imbecile. Within the same period we have had 400 children who 
were trained under a different system, and without the advantage of 
the industrial training. ‘There were upwards of 60 of these 400 chil- 
dren who were more than 14 years of age. In 700 children who have 
been trained for more than three months, there are not more than half- 
a-dozen above 14, and those not naturally of the brightest sort. 

‘“Do you find much difference in the races of children as to the 
effects of education; do the children of one class of parents receive 
education less favourably than others ?—No ; provided they are taken 
early, I perceive no difference; training is equally effectual with all 
children in 19 cases out of 20. There are strong prejudices with 
respect to the children of particular people, the Irish for example, as 
well as the children of particular classes in England; but if they are 
removed from the parents eariy, and kept from the influence of their 
example and habits, all the children may be equally well trained, and 
made to turn out equally well as servants and subjects. We find that 
well-educated orphans turn out much better than any other classes of 
children, because other classes of children are liable to have their habits 
deteriorated by their parents after they leave school.” 


On the comparison of other instances of the success of one 
school with the success of another, as determined by the general 
conduct of those who have been educated in them, and who have 
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gone forth into the mass of society, the effects of a careful or of a 
careless education or training are marked by the children return- 
ing and continuing burthens to the parish, or by their becoming 
useful and profitable members of society, and leaving the parish 
altogether. Ifwe are enabled, by the grant of adequate powers, 
to advance the industrial training of the children, we shall direct 
close inquiries to be made into the practical effects of the methods 
adopted, and, from the facts manifested by such inquiry, endeavour 
to guide our future course, by carrying out that suggested by the 
most successful instances. We may observe, from our present 
experience, that, where the modes of education adopted were 
similar, wide difference in the results appeared to have been pro- 
duced by the conduct and condition of the schoolmaster. ‘These 
differences have already been marked by the aphorism, “ As is 
the master, so are the children; and whilst the effects of an edu- 
cation might often be inferred from the personal examination of 
the master, the character of the master might be inferred from 
the relative success of his pupils in after life. On this topic we 
beg leave to refer to the Report of Dr. Kay fora statement of the 
measures suggested by these facts. 


We pr oceed now to draw your Lordship’s attention to the pro- 

ceedings in the Northern District. 

In Lancashire, at the date of our last Report, the guardians of 
12 Unions,—viz., Chorlton, West Derby, Warrington, Ormskirk, 
Prescot, Leigh, Blackburn, Burnley, Haslimgden, Salford, Wigan, 
and Preston, had assumed the administration of relief under our 
rules and regulations, and since that time the following Unions 
have been brought into operation in that county, at the respective 
periods hereunder mentioned :— 


; Date of | Date of Rules Relief : 
| Names or UNIons. | . F ys and assumed by the | 
; its Formation. | Regulations. Guardians. 


From and after } 


: i The Fylde . . | 31 Dec. 1836 | 10 Oct. 1838 | 25 Dec. 1838 
; Garstang . . Datta Balla Po Datta e620 Ditto. 

Chorleyiiis.) 6s Ditto as | 20:O¢t, 1838 Ditto. 

4 Clitheroe . . . | 20 Dec. 1836 | 24 Oct. 1838 Ditto. 

PGIGIGOTK: | ie) sty. Jan. 1837 | 12 Nov. 1838 | 4 March 1839 


We are enabled to state generally, in reference to these Unions, 
that the Boards of Guardians are proceeding satisfactorily in the 
administration of relief, and that the misapprehensions which 
once prevailed even amongst the most respectable classes regarding 
the character of the new system, are fast giving way to experience 
of its effects. It has been seen that substantial benefits have 
arisen and will continue to arise from the new mode of manage- 
ment, and we have reason to believe that a feeling of confidence 
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in the applicability of the law to this district is daily gaining 
ground, and is more particularly discernible in those Unions 
which have been longest under the operation of the law. 

The same observations apply to many of those Unions in the 
West Riding of York which have been longest in operation. 

The ouardians of Chorlton Union, sible chiefly within the 
borough of Manchester, have favoured us with a copy of a report 
which they have thought proper to publish for the satisfaction of 
the rate-payers, detailing the operation of the law in that Union 
for the period of one entire year. ‘These gentlemen state “that 
coming to the subject with minds not prepossessed in favour of 
the Poor Law Amendment Act, they are convinced, after experi- 
ence and careful consideration, that it only requires a thorough 
knowledge of the principles upon which the Act is founded, ‘to 
disabuse the public mind of nearly if not all the obloquy that has 
been thrown around it.” This Report recites also a unanimous 
resolution to which the Board had come in the following terms : 
«That the time has now arrived for providing proper and suitable 
accommodation for the in-door paupers of the Union, whereby the 
comforts of the poor may be better provided for, and the respon- 
sibility of the guardians lessened, by centralizing their duties in 
one building conveniently situated for their more easy inspection 
and management.” 

We have received also a copy of a statement of the same nature, 
published by the Board of Guardians of Settle Union in the 
West Riding of York. 

After stating a saving in expenditure for one year of 1,0211., or 
about one-fifth of the whole average, the Report proceeds to re- 
capitulate, in a very clear manner, in the followmg terms, the 
nature of the changes which have been actually introduced :— 

“The guardians are authorized to put the law into aeration under and 
subject to the provisions of the 43rd Eliz. ¢. 2 (the old law), and are 
in fact a larger vestry, before whom the cases of the respective paupers 
are investigated either on their own personal application or from the 
report of the relieving officers, whose duty it is to administer the relief 
ordered by the Board, and to inquire into the situation of the paupers 
making application, and the Board of Guardians have reason to believe 
that the real wants and necessities of the poor are more promptly at- 
tended to and relieved than under the old law. 

““A medical officer has been appointed for the workhouse, who 
attends there almost daily, and the Union has been formed into districts, 
for which medical officers have also been appointed, whose duty it is to 
attend the paupers within their respective districts upon receiving an 
order from the relieving officer so to do; and as weekly returns of the 
number of medical cases, the nature of the disease, the treatment, and 
the number of attendances, are made to the Board of Guardians, the 
Board has the means of seeing that the duties of medical officers are 
properly performed, and the sick poor properly attended to, and the 
Board has reason to be satisfied in that respect. 


* 
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“The Union has also been divided into districts, for which assistant 
overseers have been appointed, by which measure the rate-payers are 
relieved from an onerous and responsible duty, and the various and 
important duties of the office are more punctually and satisfactorily 
performed. 

“An auditor has also been appointed, whose duty it is to examine 
the accounts, to prevent improper charges, and to see that the several 
townships are charged with their proper quota or share of the ex- 
penditure, and the accounts of the Union for the past year have been 
subjected to his revision, and duly passed and allowed by him. 

“Upon the whole, therefore, the Board of Guardians consider the 
present a great improvement upon the old mode of administering the 
law, whether as regards the expense, the care of the paupers (especially 
in the medical department, and during sickness), or the mode of 
transacting the business of the several townships within the Union, 
and they are led to believe that the expenditure of future years will be 
much diminished, as there have been many expenses during the first 
year which will not again occur.” 


Among the advantages which have at present been derived from 
the introduction of the law into this district, we are disposed to es- 
timate very highly those arrangements regarding the workhouse 
establishments and the appointment of paid officers, which have 
been already adopted by the Boards of Guardians in this district. 

The Guardians of West Derby Union, situate chiefly within 
the Borough of Liverpool, have determmed upon providing, in 
place of the present inadequate and inconvenient building, a new 
Union workhouse, constructed upon an authorized plan, and 
affording means for the due classification and management of 
the inmates. 

The Guardians of Halifax and Skipton Unions have determined 
upon the same course. In the former Union there were at the 
time of its formation no less than 12 separate workhouse establish- 
ments, the total number of inmates at that time not exceeding 
231. Some of these houses were in a state unfit for human beings 
to inhabit, and the aggregate expense of their expenditure and 
management was very great, and wholly disproportioned to the 
number of inmates maintained. The building, therefore, of a 
central workhouse at Halifax to contain 400 inmates, whether 
considered as a measure of economy, as a means for the whole- 
some and proper maintenance of the poor, or as affording oppor- 
tunity for due classification, inspection, and management, was a 
measure of obvious utility and advantage, such as no deliberative 
body, being invested like the guardians with requisite powers, 
could reasonably refrain from adopting. 

In Settle, Ormskirk, the Fylde, and Burnley Uniens, the 
respective Boards of Guardians have adopted plans for altering 
and adapting single workhouses already existing to the uses of 
the entire Union. 

In the Bradford Union the number of workhouse establish- 
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ments have been reduced from seven to four, in Wakefield 
from five to one, in Dewsbury from eight to two, in Blackburn 
from five to two, in Preston from nine to four, in Wigan from 
three to two, in Chorley from five to two, in Leigh from four to 
two, in Burnley from four to one, in Prescot from five to three, 
and in many of these Unions a further consolidation of the work- 
house establishments is contemplated. It is probable, indeed, 
that very few will ultimately find it desirable to retain more than 
one establishment. 

Previously to the formation of the Unions in Lancashire and 
the West Riding, the number of persons receiving payment for 
the discharge of parochial business was extremely great. In the 
larger and more populous townships, where the duties of paid 
and permanent overseers were sufficiently extensive to occupy the 
whole time of one or more individuals, the office was usually 
found filled by persons of a very active and intelligent description. 
Such was found almost invariably to be the case with regard to 
the assistant-overseers of the large towns which became the 
centre of Unions on the first introduction of the law; and it must 
be observed that these persons have generally remained in office 
under the respective Boards of Guardians. 

Inthe smaller townships the office of paid overseer devolved 
upon persons of a very inferior stamp, being such only as a limited 
range of choice and a small amount of salary corresponding with 
the trifling extent of the business, might be expected to supply. 

The paid overseer in such cases, even when permanently 
discharging the duties of that office, was not in a situation to 
acquire much experience of general parochial business; but an 
arrangement still more defective, and which was frequently 
adopted in small townships, was for the rate-payers to succeed 
each other in the duties and emoluments of the office; and in 
many cases, instead of the regular appointment of an assistant- 
overseer, one or both of the annual overseers have received pay- 
ment for their services, the salary and the office both going by 
house-row. In one instance a pauper receiving 5s. a week on 
the ground of his not being able to do anything to maintain 
himself, was recommended by the rate-payers to the Board of 
Guardians as a proper person for the office of assistant-overseer. 

In many of these cases it has become the practice to employ paid 
auxiliaries in the second degree, to assist, in fact, the assistant- 
overseer, by writing his accounts, letters, &c., and keeping the 
township books. ‘This office has been usually filled by the school- 
master, who, when paid directly from the poor-rates, is called in 
the books vestry-clerk, or town-clerk. The consequence of such a 
system has been, that with regard to the smaller class of country 
townships, a considerable expense in salaries and other incidental 
payments has been incurred, without producing any corresponding 
degree of efficiency in the service ; and that in all dealings on 
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questions of settlement or otherwise between the overseers of the 
small townships and those of the neighbouring large manufacturing 
towns, the former have hitherto contended on very unequal terms. 

It is manifest that when business occurs, as frequently is the 
case, requiring judgment, clearness, and despatch, it is equally as 
important to the rate-payers of the smallest as it is to those of the 
largest townships, that such business should be conducted by 
responsible persons competent to the service. 

The universal introduction, therefore, of a paid and permanent 
officer of acknowledged experience and ability, in place of several 
officers of inferior stamp, is one of those improvements incidental 
to the new system of management, which we have calculated upon 
as most certain of producing ultimate satisfaction to the rate- 
payers in these districts. The experience of the changes already 
effected, so far as they have gone, have been highly satisfactory, 
both as regards the duty of relieving the poor, and the despatch 
of the other business devolving upon the overseers. | 

In the 17 Unions which are now in operation in Lancashire, 
there were, at the time of introducing the law, not less than 347 
paid officers engaged in the administration of -relief, receiving 
salaries of different amounts, varying from 5J. or less to 2501., 
the greater part of them engaged in other business, either as 
shopkeepers, or small farmers, and many of them incompetent to 
the more difficult duties of the office. 

The relieving officers now employed in conducting the relief 
in those Unions amount only to 47, selected generally from the 
body of the former officers for superior activity and intelligence, 
devoting their whole time and attention to the relief of the poor, 
with salaries varying from 50/. to 1507. per annum. Among 
these officers, who all conduct their business and keep their 
books upon an uniform system, the best understanding prevails 
as to the relief of the poor resident in each other’s districts; a 
comparatively trifling amount of correspondence suffices for this 
purpose; few disputes arise; the cost of journeys and other 
incidental expenses is much reduced; and removals of the poor 
to their places of settlement very seldom occur. In a district 
where the settled poor of the various townships are intermixed to 
a great degree, as in Lancashire, these advantages, independently 
of a most prompt and close attention to the wants of the really 
destitute, are of great value and importance. 

In the Unions in operation in the West Riding of York, a 
similar reduction of the number of officers connected. with the re- 
lief of the poor has taken place, and has been attended with the 
same advantages in point of economy, and the proper discharge of 
the business. : 

In many Unions, as in Bradford, Halifax, Settle, Chorlton, 
Blackburn, Wigan, Todmorden, Preston, the Fylde, and Gar- 
Stang, not only the relief of the poor, but the other duties formerly 
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devolving upon the paid servant of the township, have been con- 
fided to district officers, under the uname of assistant-overseers, ap- 
pointed by the guardians. By this means the assessing, making, 
and collecting the rate in each township, the presenting a quarterly 
account of its expenditure to the auditor of the Union, the conduct 
of the annual election of the guardians, and of all proceedings 
directed by the Board of Guardians in regard to orders of removal, 
orders of bastardy, orders of maintenance against the relatives of 
poor persons liable under the 43rd Eliz., the prosecution of persons 
deserting their families, the recovery of loans, the removal of 
vagrants and lunatics, and the other regular or extraordinary 
duties of overseers, are far more efficiently and economically pro- 
vided for than either by fixing these duties upon the unpaid over- 
seers, or leaving them to be performed by a separate paid officer in 
each township. : 

In those Unions in which these arrangements have been per- 
fected, it is found that the services of an experienced and able 
officer for every department of duty, have been secured to the 
smallest township at a less cost than was formerly incurred in the 
salary and incidental expenses of the separate township overseer. 
_ We have now to advert to a few instances of resistance to the 
law which have occurred in certain parts of this district. 

In Todmorden Union, immediately on the introduction of the 
new system,an attempt was made by the partners of one manu- 
factory, as stated in our last Report, to prevent the peaceable 
operation of the law, by throwing the whole of their work-people at 
once out of employment, and closing their works. This attempt 
to intimidate the guardians, by endangering the peace of the 
neighbourhood, having been defeated by the promptitude of the 
magistrates, and the steady determination of the guardians, 
Messrs. Fielden, on the 16th day of July, re-opened their works; 
and on that day a printed placard was posted in and about ‘Tod- 
morden, purporting to be signed by Mr. John Fielden, one of the 
partners, and addressed to the Board of Guardians. 

In this placard the following remarkable passages occur :— 


“To oppose force to force we are not yet prepared; but if the people 
of this and the surrounding districts are to be driven to the alternative 
ofeither doing so, or surrendering their local government into the 
hands of an unconstitutional board of law-makers, the time may not be 
far distant when the experiment may be tried, and I would warn those 
who provoke the people to such a combat of the danger they are 
incurring, * ii i * 

“I cannot help adding, as a point worthy of your most serious 
consideration, that your real difficulties may only commence when the 
period arrives for the relief of the poor being administered by your 
board, and the officers acting under it. Supplies will be required, the 
rates will have to be collected, and, after having disregarded the 
entreaties of your brother rate-payers, this may be much more difficult 
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to accomplish than you expect, even with the threatened force at your 
back. You have heard that tithes could not be collected in Ireland ; 
and if you persevere you may have the satisfaction of knowing that 
rates cannot be collected in England.” 

On the guardians proceeding to assume the administration of 
relief, and to demand from the overseers of the several townships 
the sums necessary for this purpose, the overseers of Todmorden 
and Langfield (the townships in which Messrs. Fielden’s works 
are chiefly situate) adopted a course of passive resistance and 
disobedience to the law, in which they have persevered up to the 
present time. ‘The overseers of the other townships having sup- 
plied the necessary funds, the guardians at once assumed the 
administration of relief to the poor in those townships; but the 
poor of ‘Todmorden and Langfield have not been relieved by the 
Board of Guardians for want of the necessary funds. 

In the meantime the powers of the law have been exerted 
against the overseers of the two townships making default. ‘The 
overseers of ‘Todmorden have been convicted of a first and second 
offence under the 98th section of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
and the fines of 5/. in the first instance, and of 20/. in the second, 
have been levied by distress upon the goods of one of them. An 
appeal, which the overseers entered against the second conviction 
at Salford sessions, was abandoned at the moment of trial. A 
mandamus has been sued out against the same parties from the 
Court of Queen’s Bench to compel them to pay the required sums 
to the guardians, and this process is still pending. ‘The overseers 
of the same township have also been indicted, and found guilty of 
a misdemeanor, for neglecting to make and render an account of 
their expenditure to the auditor of the Union. This indictment 
the defendants removed by certiorard from the court of quarter 
sessions to the Queen’s Bench, and it was accordingly tried before 
Mr. Baron Alderson at the late Liverpool assizes, when the 
learned judge overruled certain objections made by the defendants 
on questions of law, but gave them leave to move the Court of 
Queen’s Bench to reverse his judgment. 

Such is the present situation of the Todmorden Union as regards 
the enforcement of the law by legal process in the courts of justice. 
The length of time which it requires to carry those processes 
through the several courts is the more to be regretted, as, under 
the present circumstances, there appears to be no legal provision 
in force for the relief of the poor in either of the two townships in 
question. 

We regret to be obliged to add to this statement, that, besides 
this refusal of the necessary supplies for the relief of the poor, the 
other mode of resistance to the law adverted to in the above 
placard of the 16th July, has been adopted in this Union by a 
number of misguided persons, who appear to have believed that 
the time had arrived for opposing force to force, and that a violent 
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resistance to the law was not only justifiable, on the part of those 
who were adverse to its operation, but that it might be attended 
with a successful result. 

On the 16th November last two constables from Halifax, who 
were employed in executing a warrant of distress upon the over- 
seer of Langfield, were violently assaulted and overpowered by a 
concourse of persons, the first assembling of which was accompanied 
by the ringing of a bell in one of Messrs. Fielden’s factories, from 
which a large number of work-people issued, and took part in the 
riot which ensued. ‘The two officers were stripped of their clothes, 
and otherwise brutally treated, and had great difficulty in escaping 
with their lives into the adjoining township of Stanfield; and 
here a further riot took place, accompanied by some destruction 
of property, and an attack upon the building in which the guar- 
dians were accustomed to meet. 

On Wednesday, the 21st November following, the magistrates 

having previously issued summonses to certain persons to attend to 
be sworn in as special constables on the Thursday, it appears to 
have been deliberately determined by the parties who were 
disposed to resist the law by force, that the interval before the 
swearing in of the special constables should be taken advantage 
of for the destruction of the property of parties supposed to be 
favourable to the law. 
Accordingly a large number of persons assembled in the after- 
noon of Wednesday, and proceeded well prepared with clubs and 
large pieces of timber, provided, as it afterwards appeared by the 
use which was made of them, for the purpose of battering and 
demolishing the doors and windows of the houses they attacked. 
The objects of this violence were the houses of the chairman and 
several other guardians of the Union, the clerk of the Union, and 
other persons supposed to be friendly to the law. <A great 
destruction of property ensued; the obnoxious parties and their 
families were placed in peril, and in two instances attempts were 
made to set fire to dwelling-houses, which attempts fortunately 
failed. Mr. Crossley, one of the resident magistrates, despatched 
a request for military aid to the commanding officer at Burnley, 
but before the arrival of the troops the work of destruction had 
been abandoned, and the rioters had voluntarily dispersed. 

Such was the state of excitement and alarm occasioned by these 
unfortunate proceedings, that the magistrates, in their subsequent 
active exertions to apprehend the rioters, deemed it expedient on 
two occasions to call out a military force in support of the 
constables while engaged in making prisoners of some of the 
workmen in Messrs. Fielden’s mills. It has also appeared 
essential to the security of the neighbourhood that a combined 
force of infantry and cavalry should be stationed at ‘Todmorden 
for the present. 

More minute details of these proceedings have probably been 
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supplied to your Lordship from other quarters, but we have 
thought it right to advert to them in this Report, as showing the 
origin and character of the opposition which has been encountered 
at ‘Todmorden. : 

Nothing certainly could be more applicable to this case than the 
excellent observation made by the learned judge on the trial of 
some of the rioters convicted at York, to the effect, “ that there 
were parties far more deserving of punishment, in reference to these 
transactions, than the misguided. men who then stood. before him for 
sentence.” An observation, to the same effect, appears to have been 
made by a jury at Liverpool in delivering their verdict of guilty 
against one of the Todmorden rioters of the 21st November; they 
recommended tlie prisoner to the mercy of the court, on the ground 
that he had been ‘influenced by others.” 

Since the military have been stationed in Todmorden tranquillity 
has prevailed in the neighbourhood, and the guardians have been 
enabled to carry on the administration of relief in all the town- 
ships of the Union, excepting only the two townships from which 
the necessary funds have not been supplied. It is our intention to 
proceed in using such means, for enforcing obedience to the law in 

the townships of Todmorden and Langfield, as we may find avail- 
able for that purpose. 

We close our account of our proceedings in the manufacturing 
districts by the subjoined table, which exhibits the improvements 
which have taken place in the Unions in the manufacturing and 
midland counties, taken promiscuously.—(See page 35.) 


In our First Annual Report, we stated the arrangements which 
we had made for carrying out the principles of the new mode of 
election adopted under the Poor Law Amendment Act. ‘These 
principles are, that the perfect deliberation of the electors should 
by all practicable arrangements be secured; next, that their time 
should to the utmost extent be saved, and their convenience 
consulted. 

By the voting paper on which the elector is to record his vote 
in his own hand-writing being left during one or two clear days at 
his residence, he is enabled to give his vote in the most free and 
deliberate manner, undisturbed by the importunities of can- 
vassers, or the tumult and clamour of the polling-booth; by the 
voting paper being called for at the residence of the elector by a 
responsible officer, and by him being taken to the returning officer, 
the elector is saved from the necessity of losing his time and 
neglecting his business in attending the polling-booth, it being 
deemed the best economy that one officer should attend as a 
collector at the residences of several hundred voters, rather than 
that several hundred voters should leave their homes and occu- 
pations to attend at the station of one officer,—a poll-clerk. By 
this mode the necessity of extraneous expense and excitement, in 
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order to induce bodies of electors to incur inconvenience, insults, 
or annoyances of various sorts, are saved to both parties. 
Hitherto this mode of election, which differs from all others in 
use in this country, has given general satisfaction. Moreover it 
has continued to be marked by greater numbers of votes being 
given than have been obtained for the like objects under any other 
form of election. In the greater number of instances of contested 
elections the number of votes polled have been more than trebled, 
which we consider equivalent to the relieving of all the additional 
votes from the loss and inconvenience previously attendant on the 
exercise of the franchise. ‘The expense in the larger parishes was 
_ greatly below that of the ordinary elections by poll. Nevertheless 
we have found that the expense of the first election arrangements 
might be advantageously reduced, and several inconveniences 
sustained in the larger parishes obviated. At the outset we were 
compelled to impose the duties of conducting the election upon 
the annual overseers. ‘These duties were as imperfectly performed 
as nearly all administrative duties are that are intrusted to unpaid 
officers without continued supervision and control. In addition to 
the mistakes and confusion occasioned by ignorance and by the 
novelty of the duties, there were the more serious errors arising 
from party feelings and local jealousies and connexions. ‘To meet 
these difficulties in some of the more populous town parishes, we 
directed the appointment by the parish officers of professional 
returning officers, and also of special paid agents to distribute and 
collect the voting papers. 

To diminish the expense and improve the machinery of these 
elections, we have this year ordered, that im certain Unions where 
contested elections were expected, the clerk to the Union should 
perform the duties of conducting the election and making the 
return. We are aware that the appointment of the clerk to 
perform such duties is open to objection, on the grounds that his 
sympathies would be with the guardians under whom he had 
served, and to some of whom he probably owed his appointment ; 
and that, having been locally appointed, he would scarcely be free 
from local party feelings. 

Admitting the force of these objections (which appear to be 
altogether removeable only by the appointment of a paid officer, 
who is independent of the locality, and which would be attended 
with very serious expense,) we have found that such biases 
operate least powerfully when the officer is subject to responsi- 
bility, and that when distinct duties are assigned to him, he has 
not the same safe opportunities for aiding a contest, as any 
partiality in the performance of his duties may expose him to 
dismissal. 

Inasmuch as the law and practice of elections had become 
settled, and the clerks are the officers most conversant with them, 
we this year, by particular orders issued to several Unions, 
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required those officers to perform the duties in question. In two 
populous parishes, where the clerks had been deeply involved in 
the local contests, we appointed special officers. 

To reduce the expense of the distribution and collection of the 
voting papers, we have directed the paid officers of the Union to 
perform that duty in parishes where the election was contested. 
In the more populous parishes in the metropolis, with the consent | 
of the Commissioners of Police, we provided that the police 
constables should aid in the performance of that duty, and we 
have received very gratifying testimony as to the exact and 
impartial manner in which this service was rendered by them. 

It is reported to us that these general arrangements have, in 
the instances where they have been tried, operated satisfactorily. 
And in a report which we propose shortly to submit to your 
Lordship, we shall state some further improvements which may 
be introduced with advantage, in the mode of conducting the 
election of guardians. 

The expense, however, cannot be estimated fairly, except in 
reference to the savings effected by the new mode of taking the 
votes. In one parish where the election was severely contested, 
there were 10,000 persons whose votes were taken. One with 
another, not less perhaps than half a day would be consumed by 
a voter in quitting his occupation to go to the polling-booth, give 
his vote, and return, which was necessary before the passing of 
the Poor Law Amendment Act; one with another, the value of 
the time consumed by each voter would perhaps be under 
estimated at half-a-crown. The aggregate value of the time 
required from the voters would not therefore be less than 1,250/. 
In registering new claims, and in the formation of a new ma- 
chinery, much expense was incurred ; but the permanent expense 
of printing the voting papers, and other incidental charges for 
completing the election, would probably not exceed 100V. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN IRELAND. 


1. We proceed now to detail the proceedings taken for carrying 
into operation the Act Ist & 2nd Victoria, c. 56, “for the more 
effectual Relief of the Destitute Poor in Ireland,’ which received 
the Royal assent on the 31st of July 1838. 

On the Lith of August your Lardship addressed to us the 
following letter :— 


“ GENTLEMEN, Whitehall, 11th August, 1838.. 

“Tue Act recently passed for the more effectual Relief of the Des- 
titute Poor in Ireland, renders it necessary for me to state the views of 
Her Majesty's Government in reference to the manner of carrying the 
measure into operation; for which purpose, I recommend that Mr. 
Nicholls should proceed thitner as soon as he can conveniently do so, 
taking with him such Assistant Commissioners as may appear necessary 
for making the preliminary inquiries, and preparing for the formation 
of Unions, conformably to the provisions of the Act. 

‘‘ Your Board will decide as to the Assistant Commissioners who 
shall accompany Mr. Nicholls to Ireland ; but it appears to me that at 
the commencement six would be a suitable number, in addition to 
whom, Mr. Nicholls might attach more immediately to himself an 
Assistant Secretary, or an Assistant Commissioner to do secretarial 
duties. 

«Phe length of Mr. Nicholls’s stay in Ireland would depend upoa 
circumstances; but it seems desirable, in the first instance, it should 
not be protracted beyond two or three months, and on his return the 
order of further proceedings would be open to reconsideration. 

“ The formation of Unions throughout England and Wales being 
now nearly completed, and most of them having made great progress 
towards a correct administration of relief to the poor, I presume that 
some of your present Assistant Commissioners may be spared for the 
service in Ireland; and to this end I recommend a careful revision of 
your present arrangements, and such an extension of the district 
assiened to each Assistant Commissioner, as shall not be incompatible 
with the efficient discharge of his functions, taking care on the one 
hand not to cripple the public service by making the districts too 
extensive for proper inspection, and on the other not to retain more 
Assistant Commissioners in England than are required for the due 
performance of the duty. 

‘* Her Majesty’s Government will be prepared to sanction the 
appointment of such additional Assistant Commissioners as may be 
necessary, aS soon as you have ascertained what number of those 
already appointed can be spared for the service in Ireland; and as 
regards such additional Assistant Commissioners, I consider it im- 
portant that some of them should be natives of Lreland. 

“ Their deficiencies in experience may in a great measure be remedied 
by associating an English Commissioner, trained in the practice of 
Poor Law Administration as established in the English Unions, with 
each Irish Assistant Commissioner. 

“As you are required, by the 46th and 47th sections of the Act, to 
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inspect and report upon the medical institutions in Ireland, it will be 
necessary for you to appoint one or more Assistant Commissioners of 
the medical profession. 

‘“‘ The absence of one of the Commissioners in Ireland will render it 
necessary for you to make some temporary modification as to the dis- 
tribution and manner of conducting the business of the Commission in 
England, so as to admit of its being conveniently transacted by the 
remaining Commissioners; and as affording some facilities in this 
respect, I wish to call your attention to the 11th section of the Irish 
Act, by which power may be delegated to any one Commissioner to 
carry on the ordinary business of the Commission. 

“* I feel it to be scarcely necessary to point out to you the very great 
importance of exercising caution and forbearance, as well as firmness, 
in the introduction of the new law into Ireland, and that it is essential 
so to proceed as to obtain the concurrence of the owners of property, 
and to conciliate the good will of the Irish people. A communication 
will be made to the Irish Government, and his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant will, on application, afford all the assistance in his power 
for forwarding the object of the Commission, and I shall be always 
ready to attend to any suggestions or representations which you may 
have to make to me in reference to the progress of this important 
measure. 

‘** IT must leave open for consideration the mode of carrying the law 
into operation. It appears to me that a gradual but steady progress 
in the formation of Unions, and preparation of workhouses, is the most 
advisable course. But in soimportant a matter every means should be 
adopted for arriving at a sound and salutary conclusion. 


** To the Poor Law Commissioners, “T have, &c. 
Se. Se. Se.’ (Signed) ‘J. Russevy. 


2. In conformity with your Lordship’s recommendation in the 
preceding letter, on the 31st of August we came to a resolution 
that Mr. Nicholls should act as Commissioner in Ireland in 
execution of the Irish Poor Relief Act ; and having made such an 
arrangement of the districts‘in England as to admit of four of the 
English Assistant Commissioners being sent to Ireland; and 
having also obtained the sanction of the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury to the appointment of four other 
Assistant Commissioners, with a view to the duties to be performed 
in Ireland, we determined on sending Mr. Gulson, Mr. Hawley, 
Mr. Earle, and Mr, Voules, thither forthwith; and subsequently 
nominated Mr. Clements, Mr. Hancock, Mr. O’Donoghue, and 
Mr. Phelan, to act as Assistant Commissioners in that country. 

3. Mr. Nicholls reached Dublin on the 4th September, and 
on the 11th of that month he took upon himself the exercise of the 
powers of the Commission in Ireland, under the provisions of 
the 11th and 122nd sections of the Act, as required by Her 
Majesty's Secretary of State for the Home Department, and in 
conformity with the resolution of the Board in London. 

' 4. It is necessary here to state, however, that although the 
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Commissioners were thus separated into two Boards, a perfect 
unity of action was insured by the regular interchange of Mi inutes, 
and ‘by the arrangement that all oie and regulations requiring 
the seal of the Commission should be sent to London for execution. 
This arrangement has hitherto worked satisfactorily, and we see 
no reason to doubt of its continuing to do so. Should the press 
of business on the Dublin Board be such at any time as to require 
the seal of the Commission to be there afiixed to documents, not 
being general rules, instead of their being sent to London, there 
will be no difficulty in doing this for a season, although we consider 
the present arrangement to be preferable, and propose to adhere 
to it until a necessity for changing it may arise. 

5. On the 11th of September the four Assistant Commissioners, 
Mr. Gulson, Mr. Hawley, Mr. Earle, and Mr. Voules, assembled 
in Dublin, andthe Board delivered to them the following letter 
of instructions for their guidance and information :— 


“ Poor Law Commission Office, Dublin, 
“ GENTLEMEN, | 11th Sept. 1838. 

“ 1. THe duty having devolved upon us of introducing the Poor 
Law into Ireland, it is of the first importance that we should take a 
correct view of our position, and so shape our course of action as to 
secure the best results, and avoid or neutralize the dangers and diffi- 
culties which may possibly arise to impede our progress. 

“2. It must always be borne in mind that the Irish people are 
peculiarly sensitive and ardent, quick in their perceptions, and hasty in 
their resolves; extremely sensible of kindness, but tremblingly alive to 
even the semblance of slight or neglect. The utmost caution will 
therefore be necessary on the part of every member of the Commission 
to conciliate their feelings, and to gain their confidence. This will 
best be accomplished by a simple, straightforward line of conduct—a 
scrupulous fulfilment of promises of every kind—and the greatest care 
not to raise or encourage expectations, unless there is a reasonable 
prospect of their being 4ulfilled; and steadily adhering to this course, 
we shall, I trust, succeed in securing for the Commissioners the 
confidence of the [rish people, and by a constant exercise of kindness 
and forbearance, by a temperate and judicious use of the authority 
with which we are invested, and by an untiring perseverance in the 
performance of our duties, we shall also, I trust, succeed in acquiring 
their respect and good will. We know, we are sure, that the object of 
the law which we are called upon to administer is kind and beneficent, 
and calculated to better the condition and improve the social habits of 
the people ; and knowing this, we cannot feel otherwise than confident 
in its application, and eagerly zealous of working out the important 
results contemplated by the Legislature in its enactment. 

** 3. In order to ensure an identity of view and a harmony of action 
in every department, frank, frequent, and unreserved communication 
between the Assistant Commissioners and the Commissioner in Dublin, 
is absolutely essential; and for my part, I can only assure you, that it 
will be my most anxious endeavour to cultivate such intercourse to the 
utmost, 
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‘* 4, In one respect we shall find an advantage in the application of 
the law in Ireland over what was experienced in England. As regards 
a legal provision for the poor, Ireland is at present entirely a blank, 
and it is open to us to establish one rule, one system, in detail as well 
as in principle, throughout the whole country, instead of modifying 
and adapting arrangements to previously existing institutions, as we 
were frequently compelled to do in England. We may therefore hope 
that our work in this country will be, on the whole, more orderly and 
harmonious than we were able to make it there. 

“5. The first point which presents itself for consideration is as to 
the mode of commencing operations. Will it be better to commence 
by forming Unions of the chief towns, and to work back from them to 
the interior of the country, or ought we to begin in the interior and 
work up to the great towns? ‘This is an important question, and 
must be decided as speedily as possible; and in order to obtain the 
necessary data for coming to a decision upon it, it seems essential that 
the Assistant Commissioners should examine and report upon the state 
of some of the chief towns, at the same time availing themselves of the 
opportunity thus afforded of acquiring such a knowledge of other parts 
of the country as shall enable them to form an accurate opinion upon 
this point. 

“6. For this purpose Mr. Gulson will proceed at his earliest 
convenience to Belfast, Mr. Hawley to Limerick, Mr. Voules to Cork, 
and Mr. Earle will devote his attention to Dublin and the neighbouring 
district. I have little to say in the way of instruction. The knowledge 
and experience of each will be your best guide as to the objects to be 
attended to and avoided. At Cork, the Foundling Hospital and House 
of Industry demand particular attention, with reference to the 3rd and 
34th sections of the Act; at Belfast the poorhouse; and in Dublin the 
Foundling Hospital, House of Industry, and Mendicity Institution. 

‘““7. Ina personal interview with the governor of the Dublin House 
of Industry, I suggested the expediency of his not admitting any more 
inmates, until the Commissioners have had an opportunity of delibera- 
ting upon the course to be pursued with this establishment. It will 
probably be necessary to issue directions to the same purport to the 
authorities of the Foundling Hospital at Cork ; but previous to doing 
this, I think it desirable that Mr. Voules should examine and report 
upon this establishment. 

‘8. The investigation in which the Assistant Commissioners will 
thus be engaged must serve to bring them acquainted with the condition 
and habits of the people, and will prepare them for undertaking the 
formation of Unions, as soon as arrangements are sufficiently advanced 
for that purpose. Jn traversing the country, the position, size, and 
character of the towns; the existence of barracks or other buildings 
readily convertible to workhouse purposes; the disposition of the in- 
habitants with respect to the law, whether favourable or otherwise, will, 
of course, all be noted, and the Commissioners will thus be put in 
possession of the best means of judging as to when and where the 
Unions shall be formed, it being of importance to begin where the least 
difficulty or opposition is to be expected. 

“9. The principle which the Commissioners have laid down for the 
formation of Unions in England seems especially applicable to Ireland, 
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and should, [ think, on all occasions be strictly adhered to, namely, that 
the Union should consist of the market town and the district surrounding 
and dependent onit. It will, I believe, be found that the market towns 
in Ireland are so equally distributed over the country, that the Unions 
thus formed will for the most part be pretty equal in extent, and of a 
size not greatly differing from what has been suggested as the most 
eligible, that is, a radius of 10 miles. 

10. On the map which will be delivered to each Assistant Com- 
missioner, a series of circles of this radius has been described around 
97 market towns, which may be of some use with reference to this point, 
for although the circles will in no instance exhibit the boundaries, or 

the exact size of any Union, or even, in many cases, the actual centre 
- to be hereafter taken, they will show the effect of parcelling out the 
country into divisions of this size, and thus, probably, be useful to the 
Assistant Commissioners in selecting the centres and arranging the 
districts. 

** 11. The question as to the size of Unions has been much debated ; 
some persons contending for small Unions, of four or five miles radius, 
whilst others prefer the larger size of 10 miles. Without attempting to 
decide this point at present, it may be sufficient to remark that the 
larger the Union, the smaller will be the establishment charge; and 
the provisions introduced in the House of Lords for localizing the rate 
upon each electoral division, having also removed one of the objections 
to large Unions chiefly insisted upon, it will now, perhaps, be generally 
considered that so long as we take the resort to a market town as our 
guide, we shall not be far wrong; for the people who frequent the 
market will find no difficulty in attending at the Union workhouse, 
whether as guardians, or applicants for relief, or for any other purpose. 

*©12. Taking the above principle as our guide, it will still be our duty 
to attend to local interests in the formation of Unions, as well as, in 
establishing the electoral divisions, the boundaries of property should on 
all occasions be observed as far as may be compatible with the general 
interest and convenience ; but itis highly important that all the Unions 
should be formed as compact and complete as possible; for when the 
country shall have been worked up into Unions, each having an organized 
machinery and a principle of self-government, and with the market town 
as a centre or little capital, it can scarcely be doubted that they will be 
made available for other purposes as well as for the administration of 
the Poor Law. ‘The imperfect formation of a Union, or an undue at- 
tention to local influence, might probably, therefore, be productive of 
much future inconvenience, and impede the introduction of arrange- 
ments for the improvement of the country. 

“ Tremain, &c. 
(Signed) “GrorGE NICHOLLS. 

“To the Assistant Commissioners acting in Ireland.” 

6. On the 9th of October, the four English Assistant Com- 
missioners re-assembled in Dublin, and reported the result of their 
investigations; and beig then joined by those newly appointed 
(except Mr. Phelan, who was appointed subsequently ), the whole 
subject of the law, its objects and requirements, and the mode in 
which it could best be introduced, were very fully discussed be- 
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tween them and the Board, which ended its deliberations by 
issuing to each of the Assistant Commissioners the further in- 
structions hereafter inserted, which specify all the material points 
to which their attention should be directed, and assign to each a 
district in which he was forthwith to commence operations. 


Copy of Board’s Minute of Tuesday, the 9th of October, 1838. 


“The Assistant Commissioners having reported the result of their 
inquiries and observations in Dublin, Belfast, Limerick, Cork, and the 
neighbouring districts, and having on Saturday, yesterday, and to-day, 
very fully discussed and stated their opinions upon the several points 
hereafter adverted to, the Board confirms the views stated in the letter 
of instructions of the 11th ult., and further resolves as follows :— 

“1, In reference to the size of the Unions, it is considered that a 
radius of about 10 statute miles should be generally observed, due 
regard being had to local circumstances in every case, both as to the 
size and form of the Unions, the limit of a 10 miles’ radius being kept 
in view as a general principle, open to modification, and not as a fixed 
and determinate rule. 

‘2. In the formation of the Unions, county or baronial boundaries 
need not be observed, wherever a sufficient cause exists for departing 
from them ; in the absence of any such cause, it will be desirable to 
adhere to old and recognized boundaries. ‘The same remark applies to 
the property of an individual, which should not be separated or placed 
in different Unions, except where such severance is necessary for en- 
suring the compactness or convenience of the arrangement; and in 
every such case, pains should be taken to satisfy the proprietor that the 
course adopted is really necessary. 

“<3. Very careful consideration will in every case be required in 
arranging the electoral divisions, as well as in determining the number 
to be established in each Union; for although the 1th section gives 
the Commissioners power to ‘ alter the electoral divisions from time to 
time as they may see fit,’ it will be extremely important so to form these 
divisions at the outset, as to prevent the necessity for subsequent 
alteration. 

“4, As regards the number of electoral divisions, it seems generally 
desirable that there should be as many as there are to be elected 
guardians, and that the several divisions should be, as nearly as may be, 
of about the same size. Cases will not improbably occur, however, in 
which it may be expedient or necessary to depart from this rule, either 
on account of the extent of individual properties, or of some local cir- 
- cumstances rendering it impracticable or unadvisable to form all the 
divisions of similar dimensions, in which case the larger division may 
probably have a proportionate number of guardians assigned to it, as 
in the instance of the larger parishes in the English Unions ; it will be 
well, however, to deal with such cases as exceptions to the rule, and, as 
far as practicable, to form the several electoral divisions of about the 
same size, each returning one guardian. 

“5. In forming the townlands into electoral sbihot, difficulties will 
probably be raised as to what particular townlands shall be grouped 
together, some being heavily charged with pauperism, and others being 
nearly free from it. Landed proprietors, too, will naturally be desirous 
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of having their land placed in one division, unmixed with the land of 
others, especially in cases where they have taken pains, or incurred 
expense, to improve their properties. It is impossible to lay down any 
unvarying rule applicable to such cases; but the wishes of proprietors, 
where the lands are contiguous, should be attended to as far as cir- 
cumstances permit, without injury or inconvenience to others; and in 
grouping pauperized and unpauperized townlands together, which will 
very often be necessary, care should be taken so to arrange the district 
as to make the relief afforded to the former as little oppressive as 
possible to the latter. 

**6. In Dublin, Limerick, and some few of the older cities, it will 
probably be impossible to form the electoral divisions with anything like 
an equalization of pressure, owing to entire parishes, or portions of the 
same, being in some instances inhabited by the poor and mendicant 
classes, whilst other portions are entirely freed from them. The Board 
is very sensible of the magnitude of this difficulty, which will receive 
its best attention, with the view of endeavouring to devise a palliative, 
if not a remedy; and it is much to be desired that the efforts of the 
Assistant Commissioners should be directed to the same end. 

“7, The most eligible number of elected guardians to be appointed 
for a Union is a question of considerable difficulty, and may be viewed 
differently by different persons, and may even require to be differently 
adjusted in different districts. On the whole, however, and having 
regard to the satisfactory despatch of business, as well as to the im- 
portance of having an executive so extended as to command the con- 
fidence and concurrence of the rate-payers collectively, it appears to 
the Board that a number of elected guardians, varying, according to 
circumstances, from 16 to 24, will be best calculated for carrying out the 
provisions of the Act. ‘These numbers, with the proportion of one-third 
ex-officio guardians, would give to each Union a Board of Guardians 
of from 21 to 32 members, which would be sufficient for the purpose 
of deliberation, and yet not so numerous as to impede efficient action. 

“8. The qualification of guardians must depend very much upon the 
circumstances of the district ; insome parts of Ireland, a 5/. qualification 
would not be too low, whilst in others the maximum of 30/. would not 
be much, if at all too high. ‘The Assistant Commissioners must use 
their discretion between these two extremes in the recommendations 
they may forward for fixing the qualification; and it appears to the 
Board that it will be advantageous to assume 10/. as the preferable 
medium to be adhered to, except in cases requiring a greater or smaller 
amount of,.qualification, it being obviously important to observe some 
general rule applicable to the great majority of cases. 

“9, The appointment of Returning officers will be one of the first 
points requiring the attention of the Assistant Commissioners. Sup- 
posing the Union to consist of 20 electoral divisions, a Returning officer 
for each would form a complex and expensive machinery, and should 
only be resorted to when there are no other means for conducting the 
elections. In some instances it may probably be found expedient to 
appoint the same person Returning officer for two or more electoral 
divisions ; but it appears to the Board to be on the whole a preferable 
course to appoint one Returning officer for the whole of the Union, 
enabling him to employ such assistants as may be necessary, and re~ 
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quiring the Collectors to superintend the distribution and collection of 
the voting papers in their respective districts, as well as to attend with 
the rate-book, and afford such other aid as the Returning officer may 
require. This applies rather to the subsequent than the first election, 
when the county cess-payers will form the constituency, and difficulties 
will probably arise from this circumstance, as well as from the novelty of the 
whole proceeding. The Board is not possessed of sufficient information 
at present to be enabled to give specific instructions on this point, to 
which the earliest attention of the Assistant Commissioners is called, 
with the view of obtaining accurate information before the period for 
ordering the elections shall arrive. 

“10. At the commencement of the Union, the operations of the 
Boards of Guardians will probably depend very much upon the 
individuals selected to fill the offices of chairman and vice-chairman ; 
and the early and best attention of the Assistant Commissioner should 
be directed to this object, so as to procure the best men to fill these 
offices. It would seem also to be desirable, as has been the general 
practice in England, to get a select committee appointed at the first 
meeting of the guardians, consisting of the two chairmen and two or. 
three of the most influential members, to be called the Workhouse 
Committee, with whom the Assistant Commissioner might consult, and 
in conjunction with whom he might take the requisite steps for providing 
workhouse accommodation for the Union. 

“Jl. It is most important to bear in mind, however, that the 
workhouse constitutes the basis of the whole measure about to be 
established, and that as on the efficiency of the workhouse all will 
depend, so are the Commissioners, by the 35th section of the Act, made 
responsible for providing a competent building in size and arrangement, 
and so fitted up and furnished as they ‘shall deem most proper for 
carrying the Act into execution.’ The Commissioners can in no way 
relieve themselves from this responsibility, neither can they share it 
with the Boards of Guardians, although it is highly desirable that they 
should carry the concurrence and co-operation of the guardians with 
them in all that they do. They must still, however, themselves, with 
the aid of their Assistant Commissioners, take the necessary steps for 
providing in every Union, at the earliest practicable period after its 
formation, a competent workhouse, for the efficiency of which, in all 
respects, the Commissioners are alone responsible ; and as by the 36th 
section the Commissioners are restricted from directing the expenditure 
of more than 400/. without the consent of the guardians, ‘except for the 
completion of buildings already in part erected according to the plan or 
plans originally sanctioned and deposited,’ it will be necessary, at the 
formation of every Union, to take a very careful survey, not only of the 
present state of destitution and mendicancy within it, and of what will 
be the amount of workhouse accommodation required immediately, or 
in the first two or three years, but also what is likely to be the amount 
necessary in future, so as to frame such plans and adopt such arrange- 
ments in the construction of the buildings, as shall afford the earliest 
accommodation for the destitute presently or more immediately in 
need of relief, and at the same time afford facilities for enlarging the 
buildings and extending the accommodation whenever this shall after- 
wards become necessary. 
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“12. The Board considers that the ends here indicated will, in the 
case of entirely new buildings, be most effectually attained by adopting 
one, two, or three plans, framed especially with reference to these 
objects, and on which the Assistant Commissioners may, with the 
Board’s approbation, engraft such modifications as local circumstances 
may render necessary in any case. Where barracks or other old 
buildings shall be taken for workhouse purposes, care must be taken 
in planning the necessary alterations and additions, so to frame them 
that a portion only need be constructed in the first instance, and that 
the whole of the plan as designed may afterwards be completed, 
whenever it shall become necessary, without materially interfering with, 
or disturbing, the parts already in use. 

“13. It is not improbable that it may be found necessary to appoint 
some architect, or other professional person, for the purpose of assisting 
in the attainment of these objects, and also for giving such super- 
intendence during the progress of the buildings, as shall prevent fraud, 
and ensure a proper execution of the work. ‘This, however, is a matter 
of some difficulty, and must be reserved for the future deliberations of 
the Commissioners. 

** 14. Instances will probably occur, in which buildings suitable for 
one or more classes of the destitute will be obtainable on very easy 
terms, and it may become a question whether it may not be expedient 
to purchase or hire such buildings instead of incurring the charge of 
erecting one sufficient workhouse, or in the aid of a smaller workhouse. 
As a general rule, the Board has no doubt that one central workhouse 
of a size sufficient for the whole of the Union is the best, and will in 
the end be the cheapest mode of providing for the relief of the destitute ; 
but under existing circumstances, and in order as far as possible to 
avoid a large outlay in this early stage of the Commissioners’ proceedings, 
as weil as to facilitate the earliest reception of a portion of the destitute 
classes into the workhouse, the Board considers that it will be expedient 
for the Assistant Commissioners to avail themselves, as far as they 
properly and conveniently can, of the existing buildings which are 
unoccupied, obtainable, and suitable for the purpose, in the Unions 
which they may form, and that they may appropriate these buildings 
to different classes of inmates where they find that they can do so 
conveniently, having due regard to the recognized principle of work- 
house classification, and reporting the particulars fully to the Board 
for its sanction. 

‘15. The question as to the quantity of land most proper to be 
attached to, the workhouse has been much discussed, some persens 
contending that there should be no land whatsoever, and that the 
employment of the inmates should be confined strictly within the limits 
of the building, whilst others again assert that every workhouse should 
have a farm of at least 50 acres, on which to employ the paupers in 
seasons of pressure. Both of these opinions cannot be correct, and of 
the two, the Board considers that the first is by far the soundest. The 
35th section of the Act, however, limits the land to be occupied with 
any workhouse to 12 acres, a quantity too large for a garden, but too 
small to be managed as a farm. Without attempting to define the 
exact amount of land to be occupied, the Board recommends to the 
Assistant Commissioners to endeavour to convince Boards of Guardians 
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of the inexpediency of occupying more land than is sufficient for the 
purpose of a garden, or than can be conveniently managed by the 
boys, or the aged and infirm men. Employment for the able-bodied 
should be provided within the workhouse, to which they should be 
strictly confined, so long as they remain dependent on the Union for 
support. For every class of inmates, indeed, employment should be 
provided, but for the able-bodied it should be of such a nature as to 
be irksome, and to awaken or increase a dislike to remain in the work- 
house, for which purpose corn-mills will probably be found, as in 
England, to be the most effective. With the aged and infirm the case 
is somewhat different ; they should all be employed, but their employ- 
ment need not partake so much of the character of a test; and with 
the children the test is altogether inapplicable ; so long as these remain 
in the workhouse they should be taught and trained to become useful 
members of the community, and for this purpose an acre or two of 
garden ground, in which the boys may work and acquire habits of 
industry, as well as skill and strength for manual labour, will be found 
extremely useful. 

“16. Next in importance to the provision of a competent workhouse, 
is the establishing an assessment, founded upon the actual value of all 
the rateable property within the Union, in conformity to the 64th 
section of the Act; and the attention of the Board of Guardians, at its 
first and second meetings, should be called to this important duty, for 
the performance of which they are especially responsible. ‘The most 
convenient course will probably be to appoint a Committee of Guardians 
for this purpose, to superintend and assist such valuators as it may be 
found necessary to appoint under the provisions of the 66th section. 
Where the Government survey aud valuation have been completed, 
the assessment will be framed with comparative ease ; and in districts 
where the survey and valuation have not been completed, advantage 
must be taken of the valuations under the Tithe Composition Act, and 
such other means as may exist for facilitating the assessment, which, 
if not perfectly accurate at first, will be always open to revision, and, 
whenever necessary, to a formal and entire re-valuation by professional 
valuators. In some cases, it may probably be requisite to employ such 
valuators in the first instance; but, in general, the Board is of opinion 
that it will be found practicable at the outset to establish a fair and 
equitable assessment for the poor-rate, without resorting to the ex- 
pensive and elaborate process of a valuation, by professional men, of 
all the property within the Union. 

“17. The question of rating will naturally draw attention to the 
expenses to be incurred in carrying out the several provisions of the 
Act, of the probable amount of which very exaggerated notions appear 
to be entertained. ‘This question is likely to “be much pressed upon 
the Assistant Commissioners, and it is recommended to them to be 
guarded in their replies. They may properly state that the object of 
the Act is not to create pauperism, but to relieve destitution,—that the 
pauperized and mendicant classes are now supported by the community, 
and that they will be no more after the establishment of the Unions,— 
that in the latter case the relief will be afforded in the most economical 
manner, and will be administered on such terms as will guard against 
abuse, and ensure its application to such objects only as are really and 
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unavoidably destitute; and that a decrease rather than an increase of 
the present charge upon the rate-payers may therefore be looked for 
eventually from the operations of the Act. 

“18. The importance of a strict economy in all the arrangements 
connected with the formation and working of the Unions, cannot be 
too strongly impressed upon the Assistant Commissioners; it must 
never be lost sight of, and every appointment and salary must be 
reculated with reference to this principle, and to the actual wants of 
the Union. No man must be employed who is not absolutely wanted, 
and no higher salary must in any case be given, than is necessary for 
securing the services of efficient officers. Attempts will not improbably 
be made to have the establishments unnecessarily large, and to create 
offices for individuals, instead of selecting competent individuals 
necessary for carrying on the business of the Union, but every such 
attempt must be strenuously resisted, and a strict economy in every 
department rigidly enforced; for, independently of all other con- 
siderations, it would be monstrous to permit any unnecessary ex- 
penditure in institutions expressly formed for the relief of destitution. 

“19. The 50th section of the Act provides for the appointment of 
wardens, and it has been repeatedly asked whether they are to be paid 
for their services. The Commissioners are empowered by the 31st 
section to direct the appointment, and prescribe the duties, and regulate 
the salaries of such paid officers as they may deem necessary, and they 
have therefore the power of directing the payment of wardens ; but the 
Board considers it to be extremely desirable that the wardens should 
be induced to perform their duties gratuitously, like the parish officers 
in England ; that the office of warden should be considered as a mark 
of distinction, and be coveted accordingly. The size of the district for 
which a warden should be appointed, admits of some question ; perhaps 
a warden for each parish would, as a general rule, be open to less 
objection than any other arrangement, although there are parishes so 
Jarge that they would require to be divided, whilst others are so small 
that a union of two or more would be necessary for constituting a 
warden’s district. 

“20. A question has been raised as to whether attorneys and 
solicitors, or non-professional persons, are to be preferred for the 
office of clerks to Boards of Guardians. Looking at the duties to be 
performed by these officers in the Irish Unions, which will be so very 
much less in amount and difficulty than what are required from the 
clerks in the English Unions, the Board considers that non-professional 
individuals, at a moderate salary, will generally be found competent 
to perform the duties in Ireland, as has indeed been the case in many 
instances in England; and the Board is not aware of any incon- 
venience having resulted from the appointment of such persons not 
being of the legal profession. 

“21. Valuable information and assistance in the formation of the 
Unions may probably be obtainable from the superintendents of the 
police and coast-guard in the neighbourhood of their several stations, 
and also from the individuals employed in the survey department, 
whose knowledge of local boundaries may be extremely useful in 
deciding upon the electoral divisions, especially in those districts 
where the survey is in progress, but where the mapping is not yet 
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completed, Application has been made to the Irish Government to 
give the necessary directions for ensuring the aid of these functionaries, 
to whom the Assistant Commissioners may apply on all occasions, in 
the full assurance of receiving their ready co-operation. 

** 22. The Board feels it to be its duty, under the heavy responsibility 
devolved upon it, to point out to the Assistant Commissioners the vital 
importance of their avoiding even the semblance of party bias, either 
in politics or religion, which are unhappily the two great points of 
disseverance and contention in this country. The Commission has 
been constituted for the benefit of the whole community, not of a part 
or party, and it cannot be too constantly borne in mind that it is only 
by acting up to this principle, in appearance as well as reality, that 
public confidence can be secured, and the great objects of the Com- 
mission be realized. The Board adverts to this subject, not as doubting 
the discretion of the Assistant Commissioners, but from a sense of 
duty to the great cause in which all are embarked, and under a con- 
viction that the words and actions of every member of the Commission 
are narrowly watched and scrutinized. 

** 23. The Board considers that the most convenient and effective 
mode of commencing operations will be to form clusters of three, four, 
and five Unions, in different parts of the country, selecting such districts 
as appear to be most favourable for the purpose, either on account of 
the disposition of the chief proprietors, or the population generally, or 
the existence of buildings suitable and obtainable for workhouse 
purposes, or for all or any of these three causes combined. Such a 
cluster of Unions would be readily attended by the Assistant Com- 
missioner, the Unions would naturally support each other, and if 
brought into operation at or about the same time, would ensure an 
efficient action over a considerable surface ; and when some half-dozen 
of these clusters had been successfully formed, the country might be 
considered in a fair way of being completely and speedily organized. 

** 24. For the purpose of carrying out this view, Mr. Gulson will 
proceed to Belfast, and there and in the surrounding district proceed. 
to form such a cluster of Unions as is above indicated, reporting 
particulars of all his proceedings from time to time, and forwarding a 
weekly diary for the Board’s information, as was the practice in 
England. 

‘“‘ For the same purpose Mr. Clements will take Londonderry for 
the centre of his operations; and it is requested that he will report 
frequently and fully the whole of his proceedings, and state every case 
of doubt or difficulty that may arise, in order that the Board may 
afford him its earliest advice and assistance on the occasion. , 

“ Mr. Hawley will, for like purpose, proceed to Limerick; and as 
Mr. Hancock has not had an opportunity of witnessing: much of the 
practical working of the Union system in England, it is hoped that, 
by accompanying Mr. Hawley and working conjointly with him for a 
time, he will not only be able to render Mr. Hawley important assist- 
ance, but will also in the course of amonth or two have so far perfected 
his knowledge, as to fit him for taking charge of a district alone. 

** Mr. Voules, in like manner, will proceed to Cork, and be accom- 
panied by Mr. O’Donoghue, from whose knowledge of that part of 
the country he will receive important aid, and who in return, by acting 
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in conjunction with Mr. Voules, will be in the way of acquiring infor- 
mation unobtainable by other means, and which it is expected will very 
speedily qualify him for acting alone. 

“‘ Mr. Earle will remain in charge of Dublin and the district sur- 
rounding it, and as he will have an opportunity of frequent personal 
communication with the Board, no specific instructions are at present 
necessary for him. 

‘¢ 25. The Board has only further state that, as the formation of the 
Unions will require the exercise of the greatest care and circumspection 
on the part of the Assistant Commissioners, so will the progress of all 
the arrangements, preliminary and consequential, demand their 
constant and vigilant superintendence. ‘The first election of guardians, 
at which the cess-payers are to vote, will be beset with several diffi- 
culties of detail, requiring the earliest attention of the Assistant 
Commissioners to provide for, and, as far as possible, to obviate. The 
meetings of the guardians, the arrangements for providing workhouse 
accommodation, and for establishing a rate, will all require the presence 
of the Assistant Commissioner to advise and instruct the guardians, 
who will necessarily be ignorant of the proper mode to be pursued, 
and who, therefore, without the superintendence of the Assistant 
Commissioners, would be very apt, even with the very best intentions, to 
go wrong. In short, the early and efficient working of the Unions, as 
well as their formation, will depend upon the Assistant Commissioners, 
who must feel, without fearing, the weight of responsibility thus cast 
upon them. 

“* Resolved, That a copy of this Minute be furnished to each Assist- 
ant Commissioner for his information and guidance.”’ 


7. The Assistant Commissioners having been thus prepared 
and sent forth upon the important duty of forming Unions in 
Ireland, we had next to deliberate upon the kind of Returns to be 
required from them, and the extent of information requisite in all 
eases to be obtained, before any Union should be declared; and 
on the 29th of October the Board issued the following cireular to 
the Assistant Commissioners, together with a tabular form inserted 


in the Appendix — 


‘J. In framing the tabular return to be made by the Assistant 
Commissioners, preparatory to forming a Union in this country, the 
form used in England has been necessarily departed from in many 
particulars, for much of the information given in the latter has no 
relation to Ireland, and other portions will be conveyed tothe Com- 
missioners in a more complete and useful shape, in a separate Report 
from the Assistant Commissioners, which must; on each occasion, 
accompany the tabular form. 

“2. This Report ought to be regarded— 

‘* Firstly, As a document which is to justify the Assistant Com- 
missioner in recommending to the Board the Union which he 
proposes. 

“* Secondly, As comprising, with the tabular form, all the infor- 
mation necessary to enable the Board to judge of and to 
justify to the Government and to the public, not only the local 
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arrangement and size of the Union, but also the proposed 
workhouse accommodation and establishment of officers ; and, 

* Thirdly, As an accurate description of the state of the district 
in all those particulars which may be affected by the operation 
of the Act. It is due to the framers of the Bill, to the Govern- 
ment, and to those who are to carry out its provisions, that this 
part of the subject should receive your most careful considera- 
tion. 

« 3. There are several points to which no reference is made in the 
tabular form, which must not be overlooked by you in framing your 
Report ; and although the result of your inquiries into the amount of 
destitution, and the means at present and likely to be hereafter, 
available for its relief, or the probable effect which the introduction of 
the new law will have upon the district may, after your best exertions, 
be inconclusive and incomplete, such an investigation is nevertheless 
necessary, and is calculated to throw light upon the extent of workhouse 
accommodation which the Commissioners would be justified in pro- 
viding. To this end it will be useful to inquire to what extent any 
portion of the population is accustomed to obtain extraneous support 
from mendicancy, and to ascertain whether any or what proportion 
of the cottages are at any time abandoned by the inmates to seek 
support out of the district, either as itinerant labourers or vagrants. 

“4. For the information and guidance of the Commissioners, you 
will also note any instances of superior condition in the working classes, 
in the manifest absence of real or simulated indigence, and endeavour 
to trace such effects to their true causes. 

“5. With reference to the existing means of relief for sickness 
and destitution, you will insert in your Report the fullest information 
you can obtain respecting all infirmaries, hospitals, mendicity houses, 
dispensaries, and other similar institutions within the Union. 

“ 6. It should also form the subject of your consideration, in what 
manner the new law may be introduced so as soonest to abate the 
practice of begging, which is productive of so much evil to the whole 
community ; and to this end it may be expedient to explain to those 
who are now subjected to the tax of mendicancy, the bearings and 
objecis of the new provision, so as to prevent their continuing the 
practice of indiscriminate almsgiving, and the payment of that tax in 
addition to the new burden. 

‘““7, In prosecuting these and your other inquiries, you must, on all 
occasions, be especially on your guard not to excite undue speculations 
of private advantage in any party, or the prospect of interference between 
landlord and tenant, or of maintaining in the workhouse any other des- 
cription of persons than the really and unavoidably destitute. 

“8. The steps to be taken towards procuring adequate workhouse 

_ accommodation will, of course, receive your most attentive consideration. 
The Commissioners wish to be advised fully on this subject, especially 
as to whether there be within the Union any poor-house, barrack, fac- 
tory, or other building, which could be advantageously converted into 
a workhouse, as the existence of any such building may have a 
material influence in deciding upon the centre for the Union, 

“9. The Commissioners desire that each tabular form may be ac- 
companied by a moderate-sized outline map of the proposed Union, in 
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which the county, parochial, and townland boundaries, and the roads 
and rivers within it, should be indicated, as well as the position of the 
various hospitals and other charitable institutions, and any buildings 
deemed available for workhouse purposes. 

‘10. As certain consequences follow wherever the justices of the 
peace qualified to act as ex-officio guardians, exceed in number one- 
third of the elected guardians, perfect accuracy is essential in preparing 
a list of the magistrates qualified to act in that capacity; and the 
Commissioners also desire to be made acquainted with any circum- 
stances, should such exist, which may, in your judgment, render it 
expedient to postpone the period at which the magistrates shall act as 
ex-officio euardians. 

“Jl. That the proceedings of one Assistant Commissioner may 
not interfere with those of another, or the arrangement of one Union 
render the formation of those adjoining difficult or inconvenient, it 
will be expedient that there should exist a perfect understanding between 
you and any other Assistant Commissioner who may be engaged in 
your immediate neighbourhood, and that when you are employed in 
an isolated position, you should, before excluding any townland from 
your proposed arrangement, ascertain that it can be appropriately 
connected with some other centre. ‘This latter point is so essential, 
that it will probably be found necessary to lay out or arrange on paper 
several contiguous Unions, before you report for the decision of the 
Commissioners the limits of the Union immediately under considera- 
tion. 

*¢ 12. In forming the electoral divisions, attention should be paid to 
the convenience of individual proprietors, so as not to separate their 
property, except in cases where it is necessary for the public interest 
to do so. 

“13. The Commissioners refrain at present from giving any 
directions as to the precise number of guardians of which a Board 
should consist, inasmuch as local circumstances and other considerations 
peculiar to a district may materially influence their decision on this 
point; but they are of opinion that a Board, consisting of from 15 to 
24 members, will generally prove not only sufficiently numerous to 
prevent the injurious ascendancy of a few of its members, but also be 
best adapted for the despatch of business. 

“14. The Commissioners consider it to be desirable that each 
electoral division should be represented by one guardian, but they are 
aware that a necessity for departing from this rule will frequently arise, 
especially in the case of cities and the chief market towns, which must 
be dealt with according to circumstances, and as exceptions to the rule.” 


Appirion to Circular, made on the 5th November 1838. 


“15, With reference to the 5th and Gth sections of the Board’s 
Minute of the 9th ultimo, and the 12th section of the Letter of Instruc- 
tions accompanying the tabular form, the Board now desires to state, for 
the information of the Assistant Commissioners, that although in forming 
the Unions they are not restricted to county boundaries, it is yet essential, 
as regards ulterior duties which may possibly hereafter be devolved upon 
Boards of Guardians, to observe these boundaries in arranging the 
electoral divisions, so that no divisions shall comprise portions of two 
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counties. For the same reason also, the Board considers it desirable 
that baronial boundaries should be observed in forming the electoral 
divisions, whenever this can be done without causing material incon- 
venience or great inequality in the district.” 

8. Whilst the Assistant Commissioners were pursuing their 
inquiries preliminary to the formation of Unions, the Board in 
Dublin prepared and forwarded to the Board in London, for re- 
vision and approval, the several forms and orders for declaring 
Unions, governing elections, and regulating the proceedings of 
Boards of Guardians, all of which are inserted in the Appendix. 

9. In their earlier investigations, our Assistant Commissioners 
found that extremely vague and exaggerated notions were enter- 
tained of the law itself, and its probable effects. Some persons 
felt the utmost degree of alarm, and considered that it would 
eventually lead to the destruction of property ; others again con- 
tended that it would be productive of no effect whatever, that the 
workhouse would be useless, and that the pauperized classes would 
remain, as at present, dependent upon charitable contributions for 
support. All, however, appeared to view the approach of the 
Commissioners with more or less alarm, and to regard the intro- 
duction of the new law as a new evil. ‘There were, of course, 
some exceptions, but this was at first the prevalent feeling 
throughout Ireland with respect to the Poor Law, and under this 
state of things the Assistant Commissioners had to commence 
operations for the formation of Unions. 

10. By unwearied exertion, and great patience and perseverance 
in explaining the objects and intentions of the new law, and by 
the weight of examples drawn from its application in an amended 
form in England, the Assistant Commissioners succeeded in re- 
moving much of the alarm and misapprehension which at first 
prevailed, and in obtaining very general co-operation ; and we 
have the great satisfaction of stating that all opposition has now 
subsided, and that the law, if not universally popular in Ireland, 
is at least universally acquiesced in. Perhaps much of the present 
favourable state of feeling, and the dissipation of previous alarms, 
may be owing to our having caused copies of the Act, with copious 
explanatory notes and index, and copies of the Reports on which 
it was founded, to be distributed to the magistrates and to the 
clergy of each denomination throughout Ireland. We have 
received numerous and most satisfactory assurances on this point, 
and have reason to believe that the Act and Reports thus dis- 
tributed, the extensive correspondence of the Dublin office, and 
the frequent communications with the Board there and with the 
Assistant Commissioners, are rapidly diffusing such an amount 
of information as to the nature, objects, and working of the new 
law, as will greatly facilitate its introduction, and prepare efficient 
administrators for carrying it into operation in Ireland. 

Il. As the period approached for declaring Unions, and con- 
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stituting Boards of Guardians, it became a matter of serious con- 
sideration how we ‘could best provide for conducting the elections 
by the rate-payers, of persons to represent them in conducting 
the business of the Unions. In towns and in many of the rural 
districts there would be no difficulty in finding competent indi- 
viduals to distribute and collect the voting papers, and to attend 
to all the details required by our regulations; but in other dis- 
tricts we were apprehensive that the requisite means might not 
be found so as to ensure a satisfactory performance of this duty. 
Under these circumstances, it appeared to us that the con- 
stabulary, which we need scarcely say is an admirably organized 
and exemplary body of men, might be made available, and render 
valuable service to the public; and the following letter was ac- 
cordingly addressed to Lord Morpeth, the secretary for Ireland: 


“* Poor Law Commission Office, Dublin, 
“¢ My Lorp, 17th October 1838. 

“ T nave been giving attention to the arrangements which it will be 
necessary to make, preparatory to the first election of guardians, in 
Unions formed for the relief of the poor. 

“Tt is particularly important that the election should be conducted 
with all the regularity, order, and economy of which the proceeding is 
capable, and I believe that these objects can best be attained through 
the appointment of one returning officer, to superintend the elections 
throughout the whole Union. 

** But it is probable that this officer will require much assistance in 
posting the requisite notices, in delivering and collecting the voting 
papers, and also in matters which may be intrusted to clerks. 

“It has occurred to me that this assistance may be obtained at the 
least cost, and from the most effective source, by the employment of 
persons of competent ability in the constabulary service. 

“The duties which would be intrusted to them are entirely of a 
ministerial nature, and it is believed that the performance of them would 
not interfere with the discharge of their regular functions. 

‘‘ But to enable your Lordship, and the Inspector-General of the 
constabulary, to form an opinion on this point, an estimate has been 
made of the greatest number of men likely to be wanted, and the longest 
period for which their services will be required. 

‘‘ In the event of the election of guardians being contested in each 
of 20 electoral divisions, (the number computed for a rural Union of an 
average area,) 20 men may be required to post notices, and deliver and 
collect the voting papers. They would be partially occupied on two 
days, and entirely engaged during three other days, all of them falling 
within one week. 

, “Two persons, competent to act as clerks, might be required for 
seven or eight nearly consecutive days. ‘They would be employed at 
the centre of the Union. 

“ A previous notice of ten days, or a fortnight, would be given of 
the time at which their services would be required ; and the returning 
officer would be charged to give them full instructions. 

“It is proposed, that the men thus employed should receive such 
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remuneration as may be agreed upon between the Board and the — 
Inspector-General; and on this point it is necessary to state, that great 
convenience would attend an arrangement by which these payments 
should, in the first instance, be made out of the money appropriated to 
the constabulary service, to be repaid by the Unions so soon as a rate 
should be levied. 

“ Your Lordship is aware that the Poor Law Act does not name 
any fund from which, before a rate is collected, the expenses attending 
an election of guardians can be legally defrayed. The foregoing 
proposal, therefore, though providing only for the payment of a very 
inconsiderable sum on behalf of each Union, is one of some importance 
at the outset of our proceedings, especially as the remuneration for these 
minor duties could not with propriety be long withheld. 

“The present. application is made only with reference to the first 
election of guardians; but it is anticipated that the arrangement will 
prove so effective and advantageous for the public, as to render the 
application of it to the annual elections highly expedient. 

“Tn some parts of the country, it is not improbable that it may be 
difficult to find persons competent to act as Returning officers, and it 
may be desirable on this, as well as on other accounts, to select for the 
office a chief constable, sub-inspector, or paymaster, belonging to the 
constabulary, unless your Lordship, or the Inspector-General, should see 
objections to such an appointment. : 

‘“‘ In the event of your Lordship’s approving of these arrangements, 
you will, perhaps, have the goodness to give the necessary directions for 
placing me in communication with the Inspector-General upon them. 

“ To the Rt. Hon. Viscount Morpeth, ** T have, &e. 


&ec. Sc. Sc.” (Signed) ‘‘ Grorae NIcHoLts. 


12. ‘The proposed arrangement was approved by Lord Morpeth, 
and speedily carried into effect through the intervention of the 
Inspector-General, Colonel Macgregor, and nothing could have 
worked more satisfactorily than it hitherto has done. The 
elections have been generally conducted with order and regularity, - 
especially where the constabulary have been employed, and in 
this case, too, with a certain saving of expense to the Union. 

13. The law having made the Commissioners responsible for 
the appointment of Returning officers to conduct the election of 
Guardians, we directed the Assistant Commissioners to select and 
recommend for our approval in each district, about to be united, 
some competent individual, well known to, and possessing the 
confidence of the rate-payers; and we have reason to be satisfied 
with the manner in which the selections have hitherto been made. 
To assist the Returning officer, and to afford him all needful 
information on points which are not embodied in the order for 
the election, we prepared a letter of instructions, which is inserted 
in the Appendix, ‘The Assistant Commissioners, moreover, were 
required to make a point of attending at all the early stages of the 
proceedings in every Union, in order to afford such counsel and 
assistance as might be necessary. Some few instances of irregu- 
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larity have oceurred, arising from ignorance rather than intention, 
but not beyond what might be expected under the novel circum- 
stances in which the parties were placed. A few instances, too, of 
the intervention of party feelings have occurred; but in no case, 
as far as we have been able to learn, have improper individuals 
been returned as guardians; and the Irish Boards, as now 
constituted, with an wi ence for the want of previous training, 
will fairly bear a comparison with the Boards in England; and 
we confidently trust that this most important part of the measure 
will not become inoperative through want of an efficient executive 
in the Irish Unions. 

14. Relief in the workhouse being the only relief sanctioned by 
the Irish Poor Relief Act, it is evident that, although the Unions 
may be declared, the law must remain inoperative until the 
workhouse shall be provided. Our attention was therefore early 
turned to this important part of the subject, and we took much 
pains to ascertain the kind of buildings which, with reference to 
the habits of the people, would be most suitable for workhouses in 
Ireland, and also the most safe, economical, and satisfactory mode 
of procuring their erection. After extensive inquiry both in 
England and in Ireland, and a careful consideration of the whole 
subject, we addressed a letter, of which the following is a copy, 
to the Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury. 


7 
“ Poor Law Commission Office, Somerset House, 


“My Lorps, London, 8th February, 1839. 


“'THE time has arrived when it becomes necessary to make the re- 
quisite arrangements for providing workhouses in Ireland; and as this 
duty devolves upon the Commissioners under the Irish Poor Law Act, 
We are exceedingly anxious to have it adequately performed, the working 
of the measure turning, in fact, mainly upon the efficiency of the 
workhouses about to be established. 

‘“The attention of the Board in Dublin was early directed to this 
subject, and several interviews and communications took place upon it 
with the members of the Board of Works. It was at first supposed 
that that Board might be made available for superintending the erection 
of the buildings, thus relieving us from a portion of the responsibility, 
as well as taking upon itself the chief portion of the onerous duties 
connected with the making and fulfilment of the contracts. We were 
advised, however, that there are legal objections to our devolving upon 
any other body, however competent and unexceptionable in other res- 
pects, any portion of the duties and responsibilities imposed upon us 
by the Legislature. Further consideration and inquiry also presented 
to our minds other difficulties of a practical nature, and we were reluc- 
tantly compelled to abandon all thoughts of consigning the charge of 
superintending or building the workhouses in any way to the Board of 
Works, although we hope still to be able to avail ourselves of their ex- 
perience and knowledge of the country in the progress of the business, 
Sir John Burgoyne and his colleagues having very handsomely offered 
to give us every assistance in their power. 
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‘Tt has been evident to us, from the outset, that one of two modes 
only is open to us, for providing workhouses in the Irish Unions, either 
to form an arrangement with the Board of Works for the execution of 
this duty, or else to employ architects of our own, to plan and arrange 
the several buildings required, as well as to superintend their erection. 
When, therefore, it became apparent that we could not make use of the 
Board of Works for this purpose, we were compelled to consider of the 
other alternative, and to take steps for obtaining the necessary pro- 
fessional assistance, to be ready by the time the first Unions would 
come into operation. 

“*The Board in Dublin had long ago instituted inquiries, with the 
view of ascertaining which of the architects employed in the construction 
of the English workhouses had been deemed on the whole the most 
successful, and given the greatest satisfaction, as regards arrangement 
and economy; and from the information received, it was led to consider 
that Mr. Wilkinson, an architect of Oxford, was best suited to super- 
intend the erection of workhouses in Ireland. ‘The Board consequently 
called Mr. Wilkinson to Dublin, and employed him there in conjunction 
with the Assistant Commissioners, and, with the aid of the best local 
information that could be obtained, in devising a series of plans of dif- 
ferent capacities, capable of holding from 300 to 1,300 inmates for the 
Irish Workhouses, together with descriptive specifications and estimates 
for each. 

“ Mr. Wilkinson had in some measure been prepared for dealing 
successfully with the Irish workhouses, by the experience he had 
acquired in the erection of workhouses in Wales, under circumstances, 
and with materials not very dissimilar from what exist in Ireland; and 
we confidently believe that the plans which have thus been prepared, 
although about one-third less expensive than the English houses of 
similar capacity, will yet be found fully as effective in Ireland as these 
have proved to be in England ; and we consider them, both in respect 
of economy and arrangement, preferable to any of the other plans 
devised for Irish workhouses which have come under our notice. 

“The Board in Dublin put Mr. Wilkinson into communication with 
the Board of Works, for the purpose of submitting his plans and 
estimates, and with the view of ascertaining how far the latter accorded 
with the usual prices of labour and materials in Ireland ; and we have 
reason to believe that the prices assumed by Mr. Wilkinson are 
sufficient, and that his estimate of the cost of the buildings may be 
relied upon as being generally sufficient to cover the intended outlay. 

‘* Under these circumstances, we deemed it to be essential for the 
public service, and for enabling us to fulfil the duty cast upon us by 
the Legislature, to engage Mr. Wilkinson as architect to the Com- 
mission; and we requested the Board in Dublin te make such 
arrangement with Mr. Wilkinson, subject to your Lordships’ approval, 
as would secure the benefit of his services in time to meet the wants of 
the first Unions now about coming into operation. 

“The Dublin Board has done this accordingly, and the enclosed 
copy of a Minute recorded on the 19th ultimo, will best explain the 
terms of the arrangement proposed, which we entirely approve, as being 
in our judgment advantageous to the public service, although it in- 
volves an expenditure temporarily of 750/. per annum; and we res- 
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pectfully solicit. your Lordships. to be pleased to sanction. the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Wilkinson and. his two assistants accordingly. 
| “We have the honour, &c. 
(Signed) “J.G.S. Lerevre. 
“ To the Lords Commissioners ““ Geo. NICHOLLS. 
of Her Majesty's Treasury.” “ G. C. Lewis. 


Copy of Minute of Poor Law Commissioners, dated 19th January, 
1839, enclosed in the foregoing Letter. 


“ Mr. WILKINSON, architect, attended in conformity with the Board’s 
Minute of yesterday, and presented the following statement :— 


‘“« ¢ Having, in compliance with your letter of the llth January, 
attended at Dublin, in order further to learn the views and intentions 
of the Poor Law Commissioners on the arrangement to be made for 
planning and superintending the erection of the New Union Work- 
houses in Ireland, and having the honour to learn that the Poor Law 
Commissioners, under their present views and arrangements, purpose, 
subject to the approbation of the Treasury, appointing me their ar- 
chitect for the above purpose, I beg to state that I shall be willing to 
undertake the duties of the office at a salary of 500/. per annum, 
exclusive of expenses incurred when required to go into the country for 
the purpose of making arrangements for or inspecting the erection’ of 
the New Union Workhouses. 

‘“« ¢ The assistance that in my opinion will be required, will be an 
experienced person of active habits familiar with drawing, and possessing 
a good practical knowledge of building, who will be able to render 
assistance, both in the preparing the plans, and when required, to. visit 
the works in progress in different parts of the country ; the services of 
such a person are likely to be procured at a salary not exceeding 1501. 
per annum.—(This assistance will not be required for at least the first 
two or three months). 

“<Further assistance will also be necessary in an office-clerk or 
draftsmen capable of undertaking writing, and when required, to take 
the plan of any old building; it is expected there will always be 
sufficient work to render his duties constant and uniform. The 
services of such an individual are supposed to be obtainable for 1001. 
per annum, making the total expenses of the architect's office amount 
to a sum of 750/. per annum. 

««¢ This arrangement will probably be sufficient for the performance 
of all the work required, excepting at such times as the plans of the 
several buildings are in progress at one period, when it is expected 
some further assistance will be necessary in copying the specifications, 
&e., but such assistance may be considered rather as a contingent 
office expense, than as involving any further appointment. 

“« « As soon as the buildings are commenced, it will of course be ne- 
cessary to appoint a clerk of the works, to daily superintend their 
progress, and see the works executed, in conformity with specifications 
and drawings. 

“¢The customary salary of a clerk of the works, is two guineas 
and a half per week, but as in England, the new workhouses have been 
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superintended at a salary of, generally, two guineas per week, the same 
may be assumed as the probable amount to be paid in Ireland for 
such duties. | 

“<«Tt is also suggested, that when two houses are in progress at the 
same time, within a convenient distance of each other, an active clerk 
of the works may be found, with equal advantage, to superintend both 
at a probable salary of from 2/. 10s. to 3/. 3s. per week, but it is assumed 
that this charge, be it what it may, will form a portion of the outlay of 
each particular workhouse, and be charged upon the Union accord- 
ingly.’ 

"© Resolved, subject to the approbation of the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury, that Mr. Wilkinson be engaged as architect 
to the Commission from the Ist February next, on the terms specified 
by him in the foregoing letter, and that he be instructed to inquire after 
persons properly qualified to afford him the assistance which he states 
to be necessary, and report thereon for the Board’s information.”’ 


15. In reply to this application we subsequently received, 
through your Lordship, the sanction of Her Majesty’s Government 
to the appointment of Mr. Wilkinson as architect to the Com- 
mission. We have hitherto had every reason to be satisfied with 
the arrangement, and we look forward with confidence to our 
being enabled to fulfil the duties which the law has cast upon us, 
of providing suitable workhouses for the Irish Unions; and pro- 
bably at a less cost than could have been effected by any other 
arrangement. In some instances, sites for the workhouses have 
been given by the chief landowner of the district ; and we feel it 
to be our duty to notice such acts of liberality and public’ spirit, 
as redounding greatly to the credit of the Irish landowners, and 
as manifesting their desire to facilitate the introduction of the law. 
Copies of the plans and elevations of two of the intended work- 
houses, and of some documents explanatory of the various steps 
to be taken in providing such workhouses, are inserted in the 
Appendix. One plan is for 400 inmates, and shows the additions 
which will be requisite for increasing the accommodation to 600. 
The other plan is for 800, and shows in like manner the mode of 
extending the accommodation so as to fit the house for the re- 
ception of 1000 inmates. ‘The style of building is intended to be 
of the cheapest description, compatible with durability ; and effect 
is aimed at by harmony of proportion and simplicity of arrange- 
ment, all mere decoration being studiously excluded. | 

16. Inthe Irish Poor Relief Bill, as originally drawn, a special 
power was proposed to be given to the Commissioners for the 
appropriation of unoccupied barracks to workhouse purposes; 
but this clause was subsequently omitted, and the transfer of 
barracks which were no longer needed for the use of the military, 
was left to be arranged between the Ordnance Department and 
the Commissioners. Accordingly, at an early stage of our pro- 
ceedings in Ireland, we opened communications with the Ordnance 
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Department there, and with the Master-General of the Ordnance, 
on the subject of the unoccupied barracks ; and we arranged some 
of the Unions with a view to converting these barracks into work- 
houses. Nothing has yet, however, been definitively settled ; but 
we entertain great doubts whether we shall be able to obtain pos- 
session of more than a very few of these buildings, the military 
authorities appearing to deem the whole of them necessary for 
military purposes. 

17. One of the first duties to which the law requires a Board 
of Guardians to direct its attention, is the valuation of all the 
property comprised within the Union, with a view to establishing 
a rate in the form prescribed in the 2nd schedule of the Irish 
Poor Relief Act. To do this accurately must, under any circum- 
stances, be a matter of difficulty, requiring great care, and a 
knowledge of the comparative value of different properties ; but 
in Ireland the difficulty is increased by the circumstances of the 
country, and the non-existence in many parts of data of any kind 
on which to found such a valuation. Where the Ordnance Survey 
has been completed, this difficulty will be lessened, as the acreage 
may then be readily ascertained ; and where the Boundary Sur- 
veyor and Commissioner of Valuations has fixed the limits, and 
declared the value of townlands, such a valuation as the law re- 
quires will be rendered comparatively easy. ‘To assist the guard- 
ians in the performance of this very important part of their duties, 
we prepared and circulated for their guidance two papers of in- 
structions on valuation and rating, copies of which will be found 
in the Appendix. 

18. We have now detailed the chief steps taken under the 
provisions of the Irish Poor Law Act, both preliminary to, and 
consequent upon, the formation of Unions inIreland. It remains 
to state the result of our operations up to the 25th of March, the 
end of the parochial year, on which day the number of Unions 
declared was 22, and in 18 of these Boards of Guardians had been 
elected. The requisite statistical details had then also been com- 
pleted for nine other Unions, which would be very shortly declared ; 
and considerable progress had been made in arranging nine other 
Unions. Tabular Returns of the Unions so declared, and in 
progress of declaration, are inserted in the Appendix. 

19. Very shortly after the commencement of our operations in 
Ireland, it became apparent that there were some defects in the 
law which we had to administer. The Act gives a power to unite 
townlands only, on the assumption that the townland division is 
universal throughout Ireland, whereas in several of the chief towns, 
including Dublin, and in some other districts, the townland division 
is not known. On this, and on three other points of minor import- 
ance, although all sufficiently important to require amendment, 
we framed a Minute, which we here insert. 
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7th February, 1839. 
Minute of Four proposed AMenpMEnTs to the Irish Poor Law Act. 


Firstly. 


“1, The most material provision in which the Act Ist and 2nd Vict., 
cap. 56, has proved defective, is that contained in the 15th section, which 
gives the Commissioners the power of uniting such portions of land as 
are known by or come under the denomination of ‘town-lands.’ 

“This section, as originally drawn, contained, in addition to the term 
‘townland,’ the words ‘district and parish,’ and these more com- 
prehensive denominations were omitted, on the assumption that the 
term ‘townland’ was known in every part of Ireland, and that every 
portion of land, however small, was comprised within some known town- 
land. This, however, is far from being the case. Within the ancient 
boundary of Dublin, and some other cities, the term townland is not re- 
cognized; and in some counties the levies for grand jury purposes 
being made on parishes, cartrons, ploughlands, ballyboes, or on eneeves, 
there townland boundaries are not accurately defined, and even their 
proper appellations are in many instances not fixed or known. 

“2. The Surveyor-General of Boundaries, Mr. Griffith, and the en- 
gineers employed in the Ordnance Survey, give, as they proceed, a de- 
fined boundary and appellation to each townland; and many portions 
of land known to the cess collectors and other county officers as entire 
townlands, are by these authorities divided into distinct parts, and 
called east or west, upper and lower, great and little, according (it is pre- 
sumed) to sub-divisions found in private surveys, or other authority. 
The names, also, of the townland seem from time to time to have varied, 
probably at the will of successive owners; and those assigned to them 
by the Ordnance maps are not unfrequently very different from those 
by which they are usually distinguished in the district. 

“*3. In the Ordnance Survey, townlands are generally made coter- 
minous with parishes and baronies, though it constantly occurs that ad- 
jacent townlands of the same name appear on each side of baronial 
and parochial boundaries, from which it may be inferred that in many 
instances those which are now described as distinct townlands, were 
Originally one and the same. It is likewise asserted that some of the 
large towns in the north were not commonly considered to lie in any 
townland, until the boundary surveyor assigned them to some one or 
other of the adjacent townlands. 

‘** 4. When, therefore, it is remembered that the Ordnance and 
Boundary Surveys, which are only completed for 19 or 20 counties, are 
the chief sources upon which the Commissioners must reply for 
ascertaining the precise boundaries of townlands, it becomes material 
to inquire what authority these modern surveys would have in courts of 
law; and it is apprehended that, however satisfactory they may be in 
other respects, they would furnish no conclusive evidence to support 
the Commissioners in adopting the very frequent divisions made of 
ancient townlands, or in assuming that the northern towns alluded to 
really form portions of ancient townlands. 

“5. The foregoing observations will suggest some of the difficulties 
Which have arisen from the Commissioners being compelled to take 
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townlands, as the units of which the Unions are to be composed, and 
to preserve them entire in the formation of the electoral divisions. 
These difficulties have been much augmented, and the risk of inac- 
curacy and incompleteness proportionably increased in those parts of 
the country to which the Ordnance Survey has not yet extended. 
Nothing, in fact, can be more vague, inconclusive, and conflicting than 
the various sources to which they have in these districts been compelled 
to resort for the information necessary to guide them in the formation 
of Unions and electoral divisions. 

“These difficulties have, moreover, proved insurmountable in the 
case of the city of Dublin, in consequence of the minutest inquiries 
satisfying the Commissioners that the term ‘townland’ has never been 
applied to any portion of the most ancient part of the city; and they 
have also reason to think that the same may be asserted of some other 
places. 

“6. A case has been laid before the law officers of the Crown, 
containing all the information which could be obtained, as well as all 
the arguments serving in any way to prove that the term townland is 
identical with the English denomination township, and that therefore 
_ parishes not known to be divided into townships or townlands might be 
considered, as in England, to be townlands of themselves. 

‘“'The law officers, however, have given the following decided opinion 
against the power of the Commissioners to declare any Union, except 
of places known as townlands in the ordinary acceptation of the 
word :— 

*“ We cannot come to the conclusion that in the Poor Law Act the 
term ‘ townland’ can be considered as synonymous with parish, or as 
applicable to the parishes of the city of Dublin, or other large cities 
similarly circeumstanced, so as to enable the Commissioners to form 
Unions composing such parishes, or any parts of them. 

** We understand that in such cities the denomination of townland 
cannot be traced to_have ever existed, and we do not think the 
authorities on the nature of townships in England applicable to the 
construction of the word ‘townland’ in Ireland, in the way that has 
been suggested. 

“ In the case of Cottingham v. King, 1 Burrow’s Reports, 623, Lord 
Mansfield and the Court of King’s Bench expressly distinguish the 
term town (which, considered as denoting a division of land mefely, 
we take to be of the same import in Ireland as townland or town and - 
lands) as having a different signification in Ireland from the term 
township or parish in England, and as merely denoting territorial 
division, without reference to civil purposes, such as election of 
constables, &c. It cannot, we think, from the nature and small extent 
of such sub-divisions of land as townlands commonly are in Ireland, be 
supposed that each townland was originally a place appointing its own 
constable; and we do not think that the Legislature, in using the 
term, could have intended to apply it in a manner so remote from its 
ordinary sense as to include within the meaning of it parishes of cities 
like Dublin or Cork, wherein no such divisions are known. 

‘‘ Under these circumstances, where it is only by a forced though 
ingenious construction of the term, that it can be at all referred to such 
places; and considering the danger that might attend the whole pro- 
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ceedings of the Commissioners, were they to act on an interpretation 
which might afterwards be held erroneous, and that there can be no 
doubt of their obtaining an amendment of the Act in a very few 
months to remove the difficulty, we cannot advise them at present to 
declare any Union, except of places known as townlands in the 
ordinary application of the word. 


(Signed) “ N. Bau. 
“* 24th October, 1838.” “© Maziere Brapy. 
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‘“ An amendment of the Act in this respect is, therefore, imperatively 
required, and it remains to be considered in what way the amendment 
can best be made. 

“ 7. It might appear sufficient to give the Commissioners the power in 
all cases where townlands are not known, to unite parishes or districts, 
comprised within well known or easily ascertained boundaries, as was 
at first proposed ; but this, though it would enable them to deal with 
cases like that of Dublin, would not relieve them from all embarrassment, 
or preclude the possibility of litigation, arising from attempts which 
hereafter may be made to escape from the payment of rates, on the 
ground that land intended to be included is not, in fact, embraced by 
the description adopted in the order of Union. 

‘** 8. In addition to such an amendment, therefore, it is considered 
that it would be advisable to give the Commissioners the power of 
lodging, from time to time, as the Ordnance Survey is completed, a 
map of any Union already or hereafter to be declared, authenticated 
by the seal of the Commissioners, with the clerk of the peace for the 
county ingwhich the Union is situate; or if extending into more than 
ove county, then with such clerk of the peace as the Commissioners 
may select. The limits of the Union and the boundaries of the 
electoral divisions to be delineated on such maps, which should be 
declared evidence in courts of law, so far as the limits of the Union, or 
the names aud boundaries of the several townlands, parishes, baronies, 
and counties included in it may be called in question, in any matter 
relating to the objects or execution of the 1st and 2nd Vict., c. 56, but 
in no other matter relating thereto. To this should be added a power 
of amending the map, as alterations of the Union or electoral divisions, 
made in pursuance of the powers now or at any time hereafter residing 
in the Commissioners, may render necessary. 

“Such a provision, it is believed, would prevent litigation, and 
remove that uncertainty as to limits which prevails in all parts of 
Ireland where the boundary survey has not been completed. 


Secondly. 


“ 1. Another amendment relates to the electoral divisions in cities 
and towns of large population, and the necessity for it arises from the 
evident difficulty of so forming the divisions in such populous towns 
as that they may serve the twofold purpose contemplated by the Act, 
namely, the creation of constituencies of reasonable extent, and the 
distribution of the burthen of relieving destitution on a principle the 
most likely to effect its diminution. 

“ In large towns the wealthier classes, and the most valuable houses 
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| 
and shops, are usually found grouped together in masses, and not 
uniformly dispersed. 

“2. The poorer classes, among whom destitution is alone likely to 
exist, usually reside in particular localities, and it frequently happens 
that they occupy a suburb very remote from the residences of the 
wealthy. This is especially the case in Dublin, which may be taken 
as an instance to illustrate the difficulties which the Commissioners 
will have to encounter in the arrangement of city or town Unions. 

‘“‘ If for the purpose of securing the return of a Board of Guardians, 
consisting of persons resident in or connected with distinct portions of 
the city, electoral divisions should be formed of adequate size, it must 
inevitably follow that the wealthier classes will bear only a very small 
proportion of the taxes. 

** It would be impossible to divide the city so as to attach to each of 
the wealthier districts a proportionate amount of population, consisting 
of the poorer classes, unless isolated portions of rich and poor were 
put together, which would be very difficult of accomplishment, and 
likely to occasion great dissatisfaction if attempted. 

“© 3. The motives which led the framers of the provision in the 46th 
clause to make each electoral division chargeable with the maintenance 
of its own poor, have no application to large cities and towns, in which 
the exertions of individual proprietors can produce no sensible effect in 
diminishing the amount of destitution within their own electoral 
divisions, and there would be also as much reason for exempting the 
landlord in a rural parish from all charge arising out of the destitution 
of his fellow-parishioners, as in releasing the rich parish of St. Peter's, 
Dublin, from contributing to the relief oF destitution in the Liberties, 
or in St. James’s parish. + 

““ 4. No other arrangement will give the same satisfaction, or in fact 
do the same substantial justice, as that of diffusing the whole burthen 
over the city according to the rateable value of property in every 
quarter of it. 

“This, of course, as the Act is framed, can only be effected by 
making the whole city, or such part of it as may be comprised in the 
same Union, one electoral division. But then the primary object of 
these divisions is lost, and the election of guardians will occasion the 
greatest confusion and very considerable expense. 

“The practice of framing lists of candidates, distinguished not by 
their fitness for the office, but by their party colours or religious creeds, 
will be resorted to, and the important advantage of having every quarter 
of oy city fairly represented will not be attained. 

. 5, For these reasons, it is considered that the Commissioners should 
Bs He power of subdividing electoral divisions in cities and towns 
into wards for the election of guardians, and of directing that one or 
more guardians shall be elected by each ward. Another and perhaps 
a better method of obtaining the same object, would be to give the 
Commissioners, in the case of every city and town the population of 
which shall exceed 10,000, first, the power of dividing townlands in 
the formation of electoral divisions; and, secondly, the power of di- 
recting guardians to place to the common charge of the electoral 
divisions, comprising any portion of such cities and towns, ‘ the expense 
which shall appear to have been incurred in respect of every person 
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relieved, who shall be stated in the registry to have been resident 
within any of such electoral divisions.’ 

“By thus adhering to the words of the 44th clause, the one object of 
the Legislature will not be interfered with in any case, except where It 
is impossible to carry it into execution ; and the other, the creation of 
convenient constituencies, will be effected in cases where it cannot now, 
without great injustice, be accomplished. 

Thirdly. 

“1, Until arate is made and collected, the guardians will be with- 
out funds for any purposes, except for the erection of a workhouse, or 
for the survey and valuation preparatory to making the rate. For these 
objects they have the power to borrow, but for no others. 

“In almost every instance many months must elapse: before their 
treasurer will have any funds derived from the rate, but in the mean- 
while many small items of expense must be incurred for the immediate 
liquidation of which the Act makes no provision. 

“ These will consist of— 

‘“‘ Ist. The expenses attending the first election of guardians, which 
on the average will not exceed 50/. 

* Qndly. The clerk’s salary half a year, on the average 301. 

** 3rdly. Where the expense of preparing the valuation and iate- 
book is too small to render a loan advisable, say 50/. 

** dthly. Small contingencies, such as the hire of a room for the 
meeting's of guardians, &c., say 20/. 

“2, If then the guardians be empowered to borrow from the trea- 
surer or elsewhere, any sum not exceeding 200/. at the current rate of 
interest, repayable out of and made a primary charge on the first rate 
which may be levied, a defect in the Act will be cured, which, though 
of no very material consequence, may possibly expose the guardians, 
or those employed by them, to some inconvenience at the outset. 


Fourthly. 


‘“‘ 1. The Act is defective in the 106th section, which gives a right of 
appeal to the quarter-sessions, where a party feels aggrieved either by the 
infliction of any penalty under the provisions of the Act, or by any 
unfairness or inequality in the imposition of the rate. The appeal 
being to ‘ the sessions of the peace to be held in the presence of the 
assistant barrister,’ will not be operative in those places which are 
not within the jurisdiction of any court of sessions, over which an 
assistant barrister presides, and these are numerous. 

** Istly. There is the whole county of Dublin, in which the ‘ chair- 
man’ of the quarter-sessions, though usually a barrister of some 
standing, and appointed by the Crown, is not known by the 


m appellation of assistant barrister. 


“ 2ndly. The county of the city of Dublin, where the recorder 
presides, 

“ 3rdly Other exclusive jurisdictions, such as the counties of the 
city of Cork, Limerick, Kilkenny, Waterford, Drogheda, 
Carrickfergus, and some others. 

“2. In these counties of cities the several recorders have exclusive 
jurisdiction in ali matters cognizable by their respective courts, the 
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assistant barristers of the counties, in which these cities are situated, 


are enabled to hear and determine Civil Bills arising out of contracts . 


entered into within the limits of such counties of cities, and in some 
instances, as in Cork, they actually hold their court within the county 
of the city, but the court of quarter-sessions is held only for the county 
at large. In Dublin and Drogheda an assistant barrister never sits. 

‘“‘ 3. The recorders are appointed by the several corporate bodies ; 
they are invariably barristers. 

“ The assistant barristers are appointed by the Crown. 

‘4, It would be improper to leave parties resident within such 
districts without a power of appeal, and the Act requires to be amended 
in this respect, but the manner of supplying the omission requires 
consideration. 

“5, If an appeal be given to the local jurisdictions on the ground 
that recorders may be regarded as equivalent to assistant barristers, the 
tribunal will be bad, and open to serious objection, in the smaller and 
less important places; local interests and prejudices will too probably 
interfere with the decisions in such cases, especially where the principles 
of rating are involved in them, and where a desire may exist to throw 
an undue amount of taxation on land, and relieve household property. 

* On the other hand, it will not be easy to avow the reason for 
making a distinction between the Recorder of Dublin and other 
recorders, if the former be authorized to hear appeals, and if he be not, 
the citizens of Dublin may complain of the inconvenience of being 
referred to the county sessions (held at Kilmainham) for redress in 
matters on which the recorder may be said to be more competent to 
decide than the chairman of the county of Dublin. In addition to this, 
the recorder, under the Police Act, hears appeals against the rates levied 
by the Metropolitan Police Commissioners. 

“6. If it be resolved to give the appeal to the county sessions 
everywhere, it might be put upon the ground, that the corporations of 
Ireland and their officers are likely to become the subjects of legislation, 
and that it is therefore advisable to call in the aid of courts that are not 
likely to undergo any alteration. If the case of the city of Dublin be 
made an exception, the precedent of the Police Act may be used, but 
another course would be to propose, no exception, ‘giving the appeal in 
all cases to the quarter-sessions of the county; but yielding to any 
strong desire, should such be urged, to introduce an exception in favour 
of the Dublin Recorder's Court.” 


20. We communicated this Minute to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, who directed a short Bill to be framed, in accordance with 
its recommendations, to amend the Act of last Session. ‘The 
Bill subsequently passed both Houses of Parliament, and received 
the Royal Assent on the 15th of March, 1839. It will, we have 
reason to believe, effectually remedy the previous defects, and 
enable us to carry the law into satisfactory operation throughout 
Ireland. 

21. We found a very prevalent desire existing in Ireland, 
grounded upon the assumed want of capital in the country, that 
a measure for granting loans on the part of Government, to small 
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occupiers and others, should be coupled with the Poor Law, and 


‘ be administered by the same functionaries. Our attention was 


especially directed to this subject by a letter from Mr. Fox Maule, 
Under Secretary of State, on the 22nd of October, in answer to 
which a letter was addressed to your Lordship on the 29th of 
October : these letters are contained in a Minute of the Board, 
which we here insert :-— 


Copy of Minute of 29th October, 1838. 


“* Read the following letter (addressed to Mr. Nicholls) from the 
Honourable Fox Maule, Under Secretary for the Home Department : 


‘¢ Sir, Whitehall, 22nd October, 1838. 


** T am directed by Lord John Russell to transmit to you the enclosed 
letter from Mr. C. Nelson (dated at Charlemont, May, the 17th 
instant), proposing a plan, by means of a Government loan, for 
assisting the small farmers in Ireland in cropping the lands; and to 
request you will take the suggestions contained in the enclosed letter 
into consideration, and report thereon for Lord John Russell’s informa- 
tion. 


“ T have, &c., 
(Signed) «© Fox Mavis.” 


‘* Read the letter of Mr. Nelson, transmitted as above. 


“ Istly. Referring to the tax now to be charged on small farmers 
under the Poor Law Act for Ireland, in viewing which Mr. Nelson has 
overlooked the present cost of mendicancy, although this is computed, 
in the printed evidence taken on the Irish Poor Inquiry, to be much 
higher on small farms than any poor rates likely to be levied ;— 

“ 2Qndly. Referring to the extent of usury in Ireland, affecting the 
holders of small farms; but which, in periods of exemption from 
vicissitudes destructive to crops, can only affect those who take land 
without means of cultivating it, or who have expended those means 
through improvident habits, or in paying excessive rents ;— 

“ 3rdly. Proposing a Government loan of 200,0001., to be lent in sums 
not exceeding 8/. to one family. 


“The following Letter was thereupon addressed to Lord John 
Russell :— 


** My Lorp, 

** 1 RECEIVED on the 26th instant, from Mr. Fox Maule, a letter 
written by Mr. J. C. Nelson, of Charlemont, ‘ proposing a plan, by 
means of a Government loan, for assisting the small farmers in Ireland 
in cropping their lands,’ and I have, in compliance with your Lordship’s 
directions, given my best consideration to Mr. Nelson’s recommendation, 
and to the subject generally, and now beg to report my opinion thereon. 

“1. There can be no doubt, but that much of the evil which Mr. 
Nelson describes as resulting from usurious lending, the natural 
consequence of improvident borrowing, exists in Ireland, although 
perhaps not fully to the extent which he assumes; but I greatly doubt 
Whether the Government’s coming forward as a general lender, in the 
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way suggested, would remedy the evil, whilst I think it would too 
surely cause evils of a wider spread and more inveterate character. 

* 2, Government cannot enter the market as a lender in-any shape, 
without immediately affecting the value of money, and the general hes 
of prices. If the amount of the loans be limited to 200,000. 
proposed by Mr. Nelson, the demands will beyond question dbs 8 
swell to that amount, as the competition for land will assuredly keep pace 
with the advances from the fund; and when this is absorbed, and no 
more loans can be made, what will be the effect upon those who have 
not obtained, or who cannot obtain a supply? Will it not place those 
persons, whether artisans or agriculturists, at such a disadvantage, as 
compared with others of their class, that they must inevitably suffer in 
condition? This, it appears to me, will be the certain result. 

“3, Mr. Nelson does not state whether any or what interest should 
be charged on the loans, or in what way he would propose to manage 
the business; but supposing that the loans are to be advanced on 
security, and to be repayable by instalments at certain fixed periods, | 
and that interest be charged thereon, what a machinery would be 
necessary for working out these details, and for protecting the public 
property from fraud, waste, and maiversation, if, indeed, it would be 
possible so to protect it, which I greatly doubt. 

** The late Commissioners of Irish Fisheries were enabled to make 
loans to fishermen, most of whom were also small holders of land ; but 
it appears, by the Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry into the 
Fisheries, last year, that a very small portion of the money so advanced 
had been repaid. 

* 4. Ithas alwaysappeared to me, that the accession of capital among 
the small cultivators of Treland, to be reaily and permanently beneficial, 
must be of native growth, resulting from the improved habits of care, 
industry, and forethought in the people; so arising, it will then wear 
well, and fructify in the best sense of the term; the provident habits in 
which it originated continuing to cherish and augment its growth, for 
the benefit, first, of the individuals, and then of the whole community. 
This is the natural consequence of the natural and improved growth of 
capital; but its sudden influx in the way of loan by Government, 
without such previous preparation of improved habits in the people, is 
calculated, I fear, to increase rather than to remove that improvidence, 
the prevalency of which in Ireland, those persons who know it best, and 
take the deepest interest in its welfare, the most deeply lament. 

“* 5. Ido not, however, wish to be considered as objecting to all loans : 
my objection is chiefly directed to Government’s interposing as a lender. 

“There are many loan societies, variously constituted, existing in 
different parts of Ireland, whose operations are, I believe, for the most 
part, judiciously conducted, and productive of very beneficial results. 
The largest of these is the ‘ Irish Reproductive Loan Fund Society,’ 
of which Mr. John Abel Smith is the chairman. Its present capital is 
about 60,000/., which it lends at interest to agriculturists, small. 
tradesmen, and others, through the intervention of local committees, in 
ten of the southern and western counties, where such aid was deemed 
to be most wanted. . 

“The branches of the several banking companies, which are. 
stationed in every town of any note throughout Ireland, may also be 
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considered as so many loan societies. These generally allow interest 
on deposits, and are rarely backward in lending money, when they can 
do so with security. 

“ 6. A small farmer of good character and provident and industrious 
habits, will now, I apprehend, seldom find much difficulty in obtaining 
a loan in any part of Ireland, on adequate security and reasonable 
assurance of repayment. ‘The class of persons next in degree to the 
small farmers, and those of a still lower grade, may often be unable 
to obtain such a loan, without resorting to the usurious lenders of 
whom Mr. Nelson speaks ; and with respect to these the establishment 
of private loan societies would be very useful. The local managers 
of such societies would be enabled to discriminate character; and by 
giving aid to the industrious and deserving, and withholding it from 
the indolent and vicious, a new stimulus would be created for the 
formation of those provident habits, which all parties are desirous of 
seeing established among the Irish peasantry. Private loan societies 
would therefore, I think, prove a most valuable adjunct to poor laws in 
Treland. 

‘7, Your Lordship is aware that this subject of late has occupied 
much of the public attention, and that the formation of such ‘ Cha- 
ritable Loan Societies,’ is provided for by the 6 & 7 Will. 4, ¢. 55, and 
again more recently by the 1 & 2 Vict. c. 78, which enlarges the 
powers of the preceding Act, by which a central Board in Dublin was 
constituted, the members to be appointed by the Lord-Lieutenant, 
with the power to inquire into and regulate the proceedings of all such 
societies. 

‘“‘ This Board is now in existence, consisting of 22 members, with 
a secretary and advising barrister, and will probably be able to afford 
your Lordship valuable information on the questions raised in Mr. 
Nelson’s letter, which I herewith return, in case your Lordship should 
wish to refer to it for further inquiry. 

“* I have, &c. 


(Signed) “Grorce NIcHoLis.” 


In concluding this part of our Report, it is our duty to assure 
your Lordship that we have received the most cordial support 
from the Irish Executive Government, whenever we have had occa- 
sion to apply to it for aid or information of any kind ; and that 
the manifestation of that support has been of essential service 
to the Commission, and has tended to remove unfounded appre- 
hensions, and to secure a ready acquiescence in the provisions of 
this important statute. 

We have the honour to be, 


My Lord, 


Your Lordship’s very obedient and faithful servants, 


JOHN GEORGE SHAW LEFEVRE. 
LS.) GEORGE NICHOLLS. 
GHORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS. 
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DOCUMENTS ISSUED BY THE BOARD. 


No. 1. 


CircuLar to Assistant CoMMIssIONERS ; containing a Minute of 
the CommissionERs as to the Reticrous Instruction of IN-poor 
PAUPERS. 

Poor Law Commission Office, Somerset House, 
SIR, 12th March, 1838. 

Tue Poor Law Commissioners for England and Wales have had 
under their consideration the propriety of permitting, in certain cases, 
the attendance of the pauper inmates of workhouses at Divine worship 
in churches. 

The various Union workhouses, and the character of their inmates, 
differ in many instances so widely from each other in their position and 
circumstances, that the Commissioners find it impossible to issue any 
general rules modifying their workhouse regulations in reference to 
this subject ; but, as the Commissioners are of opinion that, under 
certain circumstances, and in particular cases of exception, such per- 
mission may be granted, they deem it advisable, for the guidance of 
themselves and their Assistant Commissioners, to place upon record 
iheir views upon this subject in the following Minute :— 

Resolved,—That if any application be made to the Commissioners for 
an alteration of the ordinary workhouse regulations in any Union, so 
far as respects the attendance of the workhouse inmates at Divine 
worship in churches, the Commissioners will take such application into 
their consideration, and will cause inquiry to be made into the following 
points : namely,— 

1. The extent and nature of the accommodation which the minister 
and churchwardens of the church of the parish, in which such work- 
house is situated, are willing to provide for the inmates of the work- 
house in the church during Divine service on Sunday. 

2. The distance of such parish church from the workhouse, by the 
road which the inmates would use, 

3. The means and regulations proposed to be adopted by the Board 
of Guardians for conducting the inmates to and from church, so as to 
ensure a decent and orderly demeanour, and to prevent the abuse of 
this privilege ; and among these means and regulations the Commis- 
sioners believe the following to be highly important :— 

That there should be a fixed hour of departure and return, 

That the paupers should be conducted to and from the church by 
some officer of the Union, or other trustworthy person, to be 
selected for the purpose. 
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That a book should be kept, in which shall be entered the name 
of each adult pauper who goes to church, the time at which he 
left the workhouse, and the time of his return, with a column 
for observations, and likewise the numbers of the children who 
geo to church; and that this book be presented to the Board of 
Guardians at every weekly meeting. 


That if the inquiries above adverted to be satisfactorily answered, the 
Commissioners will be prepared to make such modifications of the 
workhouse rules as shall enable the guardians to make arrangements 
for permitting the children, and the aged paupers of the class, to 
go to church. That the Commissioners would at all times feel more 
disposed to sanction arrangements of this nature for children than for 
aged and infirm persons, because— 


1. The children would be more easily conducted to and from the 
church, and would be less likely to abuse the privilege than certain of 
the aged paupers. 

2. The infirmities of the aged, as a class, would render their 
attendance during severe weather undesirable, even if the church were 
near the workhouse. 

3. When the church is at any distance from the workhouse, the 
attendance of a considerable portion of the aged would be difficult, if 
not impossible. 

That with regard to able-bodied paupers, their residence in the work- 
house is so transient, and the difficulties of securing good order and a 
decent demeanour on the way to and from church, and of preventing 
gross abuse of this privilege, are so very greatly increased by the 
peculiar characteristics of the classes of persons who, though able- 
bodied, accept relief within a workhouse, that the Commissioners 
wouid not feel justified in permitting any similar modification of the 
workhouse rules in reference to this class (except in respect to widows 
with families). 

That the views embodied in this Resolution, in reference to per- 
mitting inmates of workhouses to attend Divine worship in church, 
and the precautions and restrictions adverted to, must be understood 
as intended to apply equally and in like manner to the case of inmates 
entertaining other religious opinions, and for whom application shall 
be made for permission to attend their respective places of worship. 

The Commissioners think it right also to state, on this occasion, 
their opinion, that whatever arrangements may be ultimately adopted 
in reference to the attendance of the inmates of a workhouse at church, 
these arrangements must not be regarded as leading the Commissioners 
to dispense with the appointment of that important officer, the chaplain 
of the workhouse. 


The Commissioners think that such an appointment is in all cases 
necessary, for— 


1. The superintendence of the moral and religious state of the inmates 
generally. 
, 2. The direction of the religious instruction of the children ; and 

3. The administration of spiritual counsel and comfort to the aged, 
infirm, and sick. 
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The Commissioners, therefore, consider that the rule for the 
appointment of a chaplain should, in future, be made positive and 


mandatory. 
( Signed, by Order of the Board, 


To Assistant Poor Law Commissioners. Epwin CHApwIck, Secretary, 


No. 2: 


SupPLEMENTAL Minute of the Poor Law ComMISsIONERs, respecting 
the Religious Instruction of In-door Paupers, and on the Appoint- 
ment of CHapLatns; dated 14th June, 1838. 


Tue Commissioners took into consideration the communications 
received from the Boards of Guardians of several Unions, requesting 
that the appointment of a chaplain might be dispensed with. 

The tenor of these communications has led the Commissioners to 
the opinion, that there will frequently exist circumstances in which, 
from the limited number of inmates of the workhouse, and _ the 
accommodation which can be afforded in neighbouring places of 
worship, those who would be prevented by aye, bodily infirmity, or 
other circumstances, from going to church, would be so few in number, 
as to render it unadvisable to charge the Union with the expense of 


providing Divine service in the workhouse on a Sunday, by means 


of a paid chaplain. 

The Commissioners, nevertheless, think that in every case some 
person should be appointed, and paid as chaplain to the Union 
workhouse, in order that he may acquire the right, and undertake the 
responsibility, of giving spiritual aid and instruction to the sick, and 
to those who cannot go to church ; and of superintending the religious 
instruction of the children who are educated in the workhouse. The 
Commissioners conceive that a very moderate stipend would be 
deemed sufficient remuneration for the performance of these functions, 

In some of such cases, the Incumbent of the parish wherein the 
workhouse is situate would probably not find it incompatible with his 
duties to undertake the superintendence of the workhouse, to the extent 
indicated ; and the Commissioners would readily sanction an arrange- 
ment of this nature. 


No. 3. 


Opinions of the Law Orricers of the Crown as to the Religious 
Instruction of Inn-door Paupers. 


J.—Casz submitted by the Poor Law Commissioners to the ATTORNEY 
and So.icrron GENERAL, with their Opinion thereon. 


Case. 


Tue Poor Law Commissioners, by the 15th section of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, “ are authorized and required, from time to 
time as they shall see occasion, to make and issue all such rules, orders, 
and regulations, for the management of the poor, for the government 
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of workhouses, and the education of the children therein * * * * 
and for carrying this Act into execution, in all other respects, as they 
shall think proper.” 

The 19th section provides “ that no rules, orders, or regulations of 
the said Commissioners, nor any bye-laws at present in force or to be 
hereafter made, shall oblige any inmate of any workhouse to attend any 
religious service which may be celebrated in a mode contrary to the 
religious principles of such inmate, nor shall authorize the education of 
any child in such workhouse in any religious creed other than that pro- 
fessed by the parents or surviving parent of such child, and to which 
such parents or parent shall object, or in the case of an orphan, to which 
the godfather or godmother of such orphan shall so object ; provided 
also, that it shall and may be lawful for any licensed minister of the 
religious persuasion of any inmate of such workhouse, at all times in 
the day, on the request of such inmate, to visit such workhouse for the 
purpose of affording religious assistance to such inmate, and also for 
the purpose of instructing his child or children in the principles of their 
religion.” 

This section, as the Commissioners have been advised, implies that 
the Commissioners are enabled to make regulations for the celebration 
of religious service in workhouses, and that such celebration of religious 
service in workhouses is one of the purposes of the Act. The Com- 
missioners have acted on the opinion, that the proviso at the end of 
this clause does not extend to clergymen of the Established Church, 
so as to enable them to attend in the way and for the purposes de- 
scribed; but only to Dissenting Ministers, licensed under the 52 Geo. 
3, c. 155, and other statutes, for enabling Dissenting Ministers to be 
licensed to preach and teach. 

The 46th section empowers the Commissioners ‘fas and when they 
shall see fit, to direct the guardians of Unions to appoint paid officers, 
with such qualifications as they shall think necessary, for superintending 
or assisting in the administration of the relief and employment of the 
poor, and for examining and auditing , allowing or disallowing of ac- 
counts, and otherwise for carrying he provisions of this Act into 
execution.” 

This has hitherto been considered to give to the Commissioners the 
power to authorize and enforce the appointment of Chaplains of work- 
houses, it being assumed that the celebration of religious service, 
referred to in the 19th section, cannot be efficiently provided for, but 
by the instrumentality of regular paid officers. 

The interpretation clause ¢ contains a dethition of the word “ officer,” 
which is declared to extend to “ any clergyman.” As aclergyman 1 is no 
otherwise, that the Commissioners are aware of, an “ officer” than as a 
chaplain ; and, as the word “ clergyman ’”’ is used in the definition, in > 
direct and immediate opposition with other terms, designating in every 
instance paid officers, the definition appears to have a connexion with 
the clauses before referred to. 

The Commissioners are not acquainted with any other provisions in 
the Poor Law Amendment Act, or any other general statute affecting 
the appointment of chaplains of workhouses. 

Counsel are requested to consider the effect of the provisions referred 
to, and to advise upon the following questions :— 
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1. Can the guardians lawfully appoint a chaplain under the 
order of the Commissioners ? 

2. Can the Commissioners enforce the appointment of a chap- 
lain by the guardians of a Union, such guardians being reluctant 
to appoint? 

3. Does the word ‘‘clergyman,” in the definition of the word 
“officer” in the 109th section, include any clergyman besides 
those of the Established Church; for example, a Roman Catholic 
clergyman, or any Protestant minister, so as to authorize the ap- 
pointment of any other than a clergyman of the Established Church 
to be chaplain of a workhouse ? 

4. Do the words “licensed minister,” in the 19th section above 
cited, mean exclusively a Protestant Dissenting minister, licensed 
under the 52 Geo. 3, c. 155, and the other Acts for enabling Pro- 
testant Dissenters to preach and teach, or does it extend to a 
clergyman of the Established Church, or to a Roman Catholic 
clergyman ? 

5. If of opinion that ‘licensed minister” only includes ministers 
licensed under the Act 52 Geo. 3, c. 155, &c., do you think that a 
clergyman of the Church of England is entitled to enter the work - 
house, when not appointed as chaplain, on the application of an 
inmate under the 19th section. 

6. If a clergyman of the Church of England is entitled to enter 
the workhouse, would such right extend to the clergymen of other 
parishes than that in which the workhouse is situate. 


OPINION. 


1 & 2. We are of opinion that the Guardians, under the sanction of 
the Commissioners, can lawfully appoint, and that the Commissioners 
may oblige them to appoint, a chaplain, even though they should be 
reluctant so to do; but this question is now pending before the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. 3 

3. We are of opinion, that the word clergyman, as used in the 109th 
section, refers only to clergymen of the Church of England. 

4,5, & 6. The remedial nature of the enactment in the 19th section 
obviously requires the most liberal construction; and, we are therefore 
of opinion, that the words “licensed minister,’ as there used, must be 
deemed to extend to and include Roman Catholic clergymen, and 
clergymen of the Established Church. 

On the same principle of construction, we think that it is immaterial 

whether the clergyman is or is not the clergyman of the parish in 
which the workhouse is situate. 
_ Where there is a chaplain regularly appointed, we think it was 
not the intention of the Legislature to enable each inmate to select and 
invite a different member of the Establishment for himself; but where 
there is no chaplain, we think it could not have been intended to ex- 
clude clergymen of the Church of England. 


J. CAMPBELL. 
_ Temple, 25th February, 1839. R. M; Roure. 
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1I.—Cory of the Sonicrror-GENERAL’s Oprntion upon a Case sub- 
mitted to him by the Boarp of Guarprans of the Dunmow Unrton, 
respecting the Admission into the Workhouse of Dissenting 
Ministers. 


I am of opinion that any licensed minister may, on the request of 
any inmate or inmates of the Dunmow Union Workhouse, being of the 
same religious persuasion as himself, visit the workhouse, and there 
give religious instruction by reading or preaching, or by offering up 
prayers ; and that such instruction may be given either individually or 
collectively to the persons who have so requested his assistance, or to 
any of their children. 

Tt seems to me quite clear that the ‘Act does not authorize him to 
give any such instruction to persons not of his own religious persuasion, 
nor to inmates who have not requested his attendance. 


25th January, 1838. R. M. Rovrs. 


No. 4. 


InstRucTIONAL Lerrer to the CuapLatin of Mr. Ausin’s Establishment 
for Pauper Children at Norwood. 
SIR, 

In appointing you to superintend and to conduct the religious in- 
struction of the pauper children trained in Mr. Aubin’s establishment at 
Norwood, the Poor Law Commissioners are desirous of conveying to 
you their views respecting the arrangements by which your important 
services may at the earliest period be rendered most efficient. 

The Commissioners do not presume to suggest what course shall be 
adopted in the inculeation of the essential doctrines of Christianity, a 
duty arising out of your sacred functions, which they have no doubt 
you will discharge, as it is their earnest wish you should, so as to be 
satisfactory to your Diocesan ; but they conceive it their duty to make 
you acquainted with the relation which the religious instruction of these 
children holds to those peculiarities in their condition attributable to 
circumstances to which they have been exposed, or which arise out of 
the design of the institution in which they are placed, as affecting the 
position they are to occupy in after life. By attention to such facts, the 
Commissioners believe. your instructions may be in such harmony with 
the other agencies employed for the moral training of the children, as 
greatly to increase the efficiency of those means, and, under the blessing 
of God, to promote the success of your own labours for the moral 
and religious improvement of the children. 

It is important that you should remember that the children are 
chiefly orphans, or deserted by pauper parents, or illegitimate, and 
sprung from the most wretched, ignorant, and demoralized portion of 
the metropolitan population. 

Fortunately the majority were of tender age when they were admitted, 
otherwise their familiarity with scenes of gross intemperance, with the 
habits and language of dissolute men and women; their habituation 
to filth, disorder, and violence; the neglect of religious observances, 
and the practice of positive vices, in which they have been reared, 
would render almost insuperable the difficulties obstructing all attempts 
to restore them to the world, cleansed from impurity, and furnished 
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with principles and habits to sustain them in a course of well doing. 
Some children will be found so depraved by the continual influence of 
these circumstances, as to become objects of peculiar solicitude, not 
merely on account of the efforts required for their own reformation, 
but the means necessary to prevent their contaminating their associates 
in the school. 

The secular instruction, and the moral and industrial training, 
adopted in the several departments of the school, are designed to coun- 
teract the vicious tendencies already given to the dispositions of the 
children. The teachers will rear them in habits of industry, cleanliness, 
punctuality, and order. They will be taught to speak the truth, and 
trained to be kind to their fellows, to.be respectful to their superiors, to 
preserve whatever is entrusted to them, to be honest and subordinate. 
They will be informed how they may best secure themselves against 
the vicissitudes of life, and what are the consequences of vice. Such 
practical lessons will pervade the secular instruction and the moral 
training of the school; but it is also desired that the sanctions of 
religion should be the foundation of this instruction, and that the 
relation between the present and future condition of the children, the 
claims which religion has upon their thoughts, and the influence it 
ought to exert on them in all the practical duties of their lives, in their 
households, and in society, should be carefully depicted. 

The Commissioners are desirous that all other departments of re- 
ligious instruction should be conducted according to your own sense of 
the duties of your sacred office; but you will permit them to describe 
in what way your superintendence may at once be brought into active 
co-operation with the other expedients adopted for the moral training 
of the children, by establishing a plan of instruction in which the 
sanctions of religion may supply the best motives for a discharge of 
the practical duties of life. 

The Commissioners have enjoined that prayer be said every morning: 
and evening in the school. It is not necessary to say that, in order to 
be useful to children, such a daily service should not occasion weariness ; 
probably the service should not exceed a quarter of an hour, during 
which a portion of Scripture should be read, a hymn or part of a hymn 
sung, and a prayer offered. If the verses read be selected (whether 
from one chapter, or from two or more portions of Scripture), so as to 
illustrate some one precept or thought, or doctrine, and the hymn be 
chosen with a view to throw further reflected light on the same idea, 
which may also pervade the prayer, it is believed, that with due solem- 
nity and kindness of manner, the attention of the children may be 
aroused and sustained during the service. Sometimes it may be useful 
that each alternate verse of the brief selection made should be read 
simultaneously. In order that the hymn may be sung with propriety, 
_the Commissioners have directed the children to be trained in psalmody ; 

and they confide to you the selection of the verses, as also of the hymn 
and of the prayer. With this view the teachers are directed to await 
your instructions in this matter. 

One hour daily is to be devoted to the reading of the Scriptures in 
those superior classes of the school which are able to read fluently in 
the Old and New. Testament. The object of this lesson is, not to im- 
prove the children in the art of reading, in which the classes so em- 
ployed are supposed to have attained considerable proficiency, but to 
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enable the children to attain such a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures 
as may, in after life, exercise a practical influence on their thoughts 
and conduct. 

The Commissioners recommend that these lessons be given to classes. 
of 40 or 50 children, arranged at the parallel desks, and that the simul- 
taneous method of instruction be as much as possible adopted, tested 
by special individual interrogatories, and written answers, both imme- 
diate and from memory. This method is commended to your adoption, 
because the Commissioners entertain a strong conviction that you will 
find it useful in sustaining the attention of the children, in awakening: 
their sympathies, in calling their feelings into active exercise on the: 
important subjects to which it will be your duty to direct their thoughts, 
and, in short, in bringing their minds into the closest harmony with. 
your own. 

The Commissioners are desirous that you should personally conduct. 
the religious instruction of one class at this hour daily, and that you: 
should give such directions as you may deem necessary to guide the: 
teacher in the instruction of any other class to which it may be desirable | 
that similar instruction should be conveyed at this appointed hour. 

Every class, and consequently every child in the school, will thus, at 
least once every week, have the benefit of your religious instruction, 
though the children able to read in the Old and New Testament will) 
probably claim a greater portion of your time, because they may be ex-. 
pected to leave the school soon. 

The Commissioners further express to you their sense of the import-. 
ance of regulating the order of reading the Scriptures from day to day, 
during the appointed hours of religious instruction, by some method! 
which may serve to show the connexion between the historical and! 
prophetic writings of the Old Testament, and the Gospels and Epistles: 
of the New. The great success which has attended the system of 
biblical instruction conveyed by Mr. Wood, the conductor of the Edin-. 
burgh Sessional School, induces the Commissioners to solicit your 
perusal of his “ Account” of that institution, and your special attention: 
to the method adopted in that school in the biblical instruction of the: 
children. The weekly recapitulation of previous lessons appears an) 
important part of the plan pursued by Mr. Wood. 

The hour devoted to religious instruction should be punctually ob-. 
served, care being taken to commence and conclude the lesson precisely, 
at the appointed period. ‘This is necessary, not only for the main-. 
tenance of order in the routine of the school generaliy, but because: 
certain children may, by the provisions of the 19th section of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, be withdrawn from the school during this: 
period; and as it may be convenient to allot this interval to the teaching: 
of such licensed ministers as the parents or natural guardians of such: 
children may appoint for that purpose, greater inconvenience would re- 
sult from a want of punctuality in this portion of the daily routine than’ 
in any other. 

If the afternoon were selected for this purpose, you would probablgy 
find it desirable to conduct the evening prayer from time to time per- 
sonally. 

The Commissioners wish your attention to be directed to the accom- 
plishment of their desire, that the children who are on alternate days: 
employed in the workshops, should on those days read the Scriptures, 
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either at the hour appointed for religious instruction, or at such other 
time as may be most convenient. 

You will appreciate the propriety of selecting, for the use of the 
teachers, such forms of grace and thanksgiving at meals as you may 
consider most suitable to the understanding of the children, and in 
closest harmony with the design of the establishment. The Commis- 
sioners have directed Mr. Aubin to supply a sufficient quantity of 
Bibles, Testaments, and books of Common Prayer, and they entrust 
to your direction the steps to be taken for making the children (not 
withdrawn from your care), acquainted with the Catechism and formu- 
laries of the Church. . 

The master employed to teach the children psalmody has been di- 
rected to instruct them in chanting those portions of the ritual directed 
to be sung, in order that Divine service may be conducted with greater 
solemnity on Sunday. This, the Commissioners have reason to believe, 
will obtain your cordial approval. 

With respect to the moral and religious state of the household on 
Sunday, the Commissioners are anxious to require that no work which 
can be avoided shall be performed on that day in the household, either 
by the children or servants. Divine service will be conducted by you 
at a convenient hour, in such a manner as you may conceive most 
desirable. 

The Commissioners perceive how difficult it is to preserve in such an 
establishment, not merely a proper degree of outward decorum, but to 
inspire the children with a sense of the importance of the objects to 
which Sunday is consecrated, without introducing such austerity and 
gloom or restraint as may impair the permanency of the impressions 
Which are sought to be conveyed. The Commissioners therefore re- 
commend to your especial attention the regulation of the whole routine 
of the school during that day. 

The Commissioners are glad to be informed by you that your discourses 
are carefully adapted to the capacities of the children, both as respects 
the nature of the subjects selected, and the parental manner in which 
they are treated. Inasmuch as the method you adopt appears well cal- 
culated to draw forth the sympathies of the children, and to arouse their 
feelings in favour of the truth which it is your duty to teach, the Com- 
missioners hope it may be expected that your pastoral care will be more 
useful than if your method resembled that adapted to the public in- 
struction of adults. 

The Commissioners invite your attention to the plans of instruction, 
and moral and industrial training, pursued under their direction, at the 
hours not devoted to religious instruction. They are anxious that by 
such visits to these departments as your leisure may allow, you should 
have an opportunity of ascertaining to what subjects the attention of 
the children is directed during the hours of secular instruction ; what 


are their attainments generally; what means are adopted to rear them 


in correct moral habits; and what success attends these agencies ; in 
order that you may thus be enabled to acquire such a knowledge of the 
diurnal domestic occurrences of the school, as may afford you the means 
of bringing your pastoral labours into constant practical relation with 
the moral wants and susceptibilities of the children ? 

Registers of the time each child is employed in the workshops, 
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laundry, or other household work, are kept by their respective super- 

intendents ; and the Commissioners hope you may deem it consistent » 
with your other duties to give attention to these registers, in order that 

no child may be so employed at any other than the appointed period. 

In one respect, the Cornmissioners feel that in establishments in 
which children are separated from society into an almost conventual se- 
clusion, some risk of failure must be encountered from a want of the 
habit of self-direction amidst temptations to folly or crime, which habit 
can only be fully acquired by mixing with society in which the child 
must ultimately be exposed to such temptations, unless precautionary 
measures are diligently pursued. 

Domestic education frequently fails, because this habit has never been 
formed; and, it is to be feared, that as society is constituted, no ad- 
monitions, how careful and skilful soever they may be, can compensate 
for the want of means to train a child in the avoidance and resistance 
of temptations to error. 

To the formation of this habit of self-direction, you will find that a 
large portion of the attention of the teachers is given. 

Periods of sickness will, of course, afford you opportunities for im- 
pressing the minds of the children with a sense of their religious duties 
and responsibilities, of which the Commissioners are aware that you 
will be anxious to avail yourself; and they trust the arrangements of 
the sick-wards will be such as will afford you the best facilities in this 
respect. 

They have directed the medical officer of the establishment to keep, 
in some conspicuous place, a tabular statement, in terms which will 
enable you, by a reference, to determine what claims the sick wards 
have on your attention. 


Darny Merpican Report. 


Intensity, marked— 

: S. é. e. Sick. 

inoue D. i. e. Dangerously ill. 
| C.1. e. Convalescent. 


The devout plan pursued by the Church, and in hospitals, and other: 
public institutions, of remembering the sick and afflicted in Divine: 
service on the Sunday, as appointed in the Rubric, will doubtless be: 
observed by you; for, omitting all notice of whatever other claims the: 
practice has on your attention, you will feel how useful is its tendency, 
in bringing children to sympathize in each other’s afflictions, whose: 
prospects are so equal, and whose happiness will be so greatly affected 
by the success or failure of the efforts made for their moral and 
religious training. 

As your acquaintance with individual character becomes more 


Name. Age. | Class. 


a rn nner 
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intimate and general, your opportunities of usefulness will be greatly 
enlarged by such private admonition and encouragement as circum- 
stances may appear to suggest or require. 

The Commissioners are desirous that you should obtain from Mr. 
Aubin, and the teachers in his establishment, the most constant 
assistance ; and to this end they have considered it important to convey 
to them a copy of this letter, which they have the less hesitation in 
doing, because they have the means of knowing, that the views which 
are set forth therein not only will obtain a ready acquiescence from you 
and them, but that you are personally anxious for more frequent 
opportunities to carry into execution the method of religious instruction 
described in this letter. 

Signed, by Order of the Board, 
KB. Cuapwick, Secretary. 


No. 5. 


Copy ofa MinuTE of the Poor Law Commissioners, dated 17th October, 
1838, on the subject of the Expenses of Pauper FUNERALS. 


Tue Poor Law Commissioners have had submitted to them such 
numerous and various questions in reference to the expenses of the 
funerals of paupers, that they deem it advisable to record their opinions 
on this subject, and to communicate them to the Assistant Commis- 
sioners, for the purpose of making them known to the different Boards 
of Guardians. 

1. Where a pauper dies in a Union workhouse, the expenses of his 
funeral should be charged to that parish of the Union to which his 
relief, up to the time of his decease, was chargeable. 

2. Amongst these expenses, the Commissioners are advised that the 
fee for registration of the pauper’s decease should be included, not- 
withstanding that the death actually takes place in a workhouse not 
situate in the parish to which he is chargeable. 

3. With regard to the place of burial of the pauper, the alternatives 
open to the Guardians appear to be— 

1, Either the churchyard or burial place of the parish in which the 
workhouse is situate. 

2. A separate burial-ground attached to the workhouse. 

3. Or the churchyard of that parish in the Union to which the 
pauper belongs. 

‘The Commissioners have in various instances received remonstrances 
from the parishioners of parishes wherein workhouses are situate, 
complaining of the inconvenience actually sustained, or likely to be 
sustained by them, in consequence of the increased number of burials 
in their churchyards, arising from the deceased inmates of the workhouse 
being interred there. 

The Commissioners think that this objection well deserves attention ; 
and they recommend, generally, that unless a separate burial-ground 
has been appropriated to the workhouse, the paupers should be 
conveyed to the churchyards of the parishes to which they respectively 
belong, in a decent hearse to be provided for that purpose. 
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Even where a separate burial-ground has been appropriated to the 
workhouse, the Commissioners still think that the Guardians would do 
well to attend to the expressed wishes of the deceased, or of their 
kindred, on this point, and, in accordance with any such wishes, convey 
the deceased paupers to their respective parishes for interment. 

4, The payment of the burial fees to the clergyman, clerk, and 
sexton, has been occasionally the subject of inquiry and correspondence. 
As regards these fees, (where the claim to them in respect of the burial 
of a person not being a pauper is either admitted or established,) the 
Commissioners will not object to their bemg considered as a part of 
the necessary expense attendant on a pauper funeral, and to their being 
provided for out of the poor-rate, whenever the Guardians or Overseers 
shall think it incumbent on them to charge the expense of burying a 
pauper on the parish funds. 

5. The difference in the nature of the claim of an Incumbent to 
burial fees for the interment of a parishioner and a non-parishioner has 
given rise to the question—Under which class shall a pauper be 
considered who dies out of his parish, but ina workhouse of the Union 
wherein his parish is comprised ? 

The Commissioners, considering that for certain purposes the work- 
house must be deemed to be a portion of each parish comprised in the 
Union, were disposed to think that, upon this principle, if a deceased 
pauper were conveyed for interment to the parish to which he was 
chargeable, the Incumbent would be bound to bury him, as if he had 
died in the parish. 

‘““'The Commissioners, however, are advised, by those who are 
conversant with the law applicable to this subject, that in such a case 
the Incumbent may refuse to bury the deceased pauper, in the same 
manner as he may refuse to bury any other person dying out of the 
parish, but brought thither for burial. 

Upon the like principle, the Incumbent of the parish where the 
workhouse is situate cannot refuse to bury a pauper who has died in 
the workhouse, on the plea of his not being a parishioner of the parish 
in which the workhouse is situate. 

6. With regard to the burial of paupers who die out of the workhouse, 
the principal question which has arisen has related to the mode of 
defraying the expense of the burial of a pauper, who, at the time of his 
decease in Union A., has been in the receipt of relief from the 
Guardians of Union B. Although the law is almost silent on the 
subject of the burial of paupers, yet looking at the uniform practice 
which has prevailed since the 43rd Elizabeth, the Commissioners 
conceive that it is the duty of the Union authorities to provide for the 
burial of all destitute paupers dying within the Union, and to charge 
the expenses of such burial to the parish or township wherein it occurs, 
notwithstanding such paupers may be in the receipt of relief from some 
other Union, as non-resident paupers. ‘The Commissioners believe, 
however, that im cases of this nature, it is not an unfrequent practice 
for the Guardians of Union B., which relieves a non-resident pauper 
when living, to provide for his burial, as a continuation of such relief, 
notwithstanding his decease takes place in Union A. 

The Commissioners, without feeling themselves called upon to pro- 
nounce such a course to be absolutely illegal, or to issue, at the present 
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moment, a positive regulation forbidding its continuance, are, never- 
theless, extremely desirous that the Boards of Guardians of Unions 
should relinquish it; and they trust that the Boards of Guardians will 
lay down, for their own guidance, a bye-law, similar in its terms to 
that which has been adopted in Leicestershire, and which is as follows: 
“That, pursuant to the recommendation of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
this Board will discontinue the payment of funeral expenses of paupers 
belonging to this Union, and dying out of it, and will pay such 
expenses for the paupers of other Unions who may happen to die 
within this Union.” 


No. 6. 
Circutar to Boarps of Guarpians as to the Desertion of WivEs 
and Famiuizs by their Huspanps or Parents. 
Poor Law Commission Office, Somerset House, 
SIR, 12th February, 1839. 

Tse Poor Law Commissioners, in reference to the frequent inquiries 
made by Boards of Guardians respecting the desertion of wives and 
families by their husbands or parents, and the means of punishing the 
offenders, and the payment of the expenses of apprehending and 
proceeding against them, have considered it desirable to state their 


views upon the subject, and to direct attention to the following re- 
commendation :— 


I. Every person able, wholly or in part, to maintain himself, or 
herself, or his or her family, and neglecting to do so, and thereby 
allowing them to become chargeable, is liable to be punished as a 
disorderly person under the Vagrant Act, (5 Geo. 4, c. 83, s. 3,) and, 
on a repetition of the offence, to be punished as a rogue and vagabond, 
(sec. 4.) 

This provision applies equally to— 

1. Husbands neglecting to maintain their wives. 

2. Fathers neglecting to maintain their children. 

3. Widows neglecting to maintain their children. 

And it is the operation of the Poor Law Amendment Act to extend the 
liability to— 

4. Men, marrying since the passing of this Act, neglecting to 
maintain their wives’ children under 16, (sec. 57). 

5. Women unmarried neglecting to maintain their bastards born 
since the passing of this Act, (sec. 71). 


The above provision applies to the case of a desertion, and is chiefly 
resorted to when the desertion does not amount to a “ running away.” 

The 4th section of the Vagrant Act renders “ every person running 
away and leaving his wife, or his or her child or children, chargeable, 
or whereby she or they or any of them shall become chargeable,” 
liable to be punished as a rogue and vagabond, and after a conviction 
for a first offence, to punishment as an incorrigible rogue. 

This provision clearly does not apply to the fourth class of persons 
above described; but, it is understood to apply to a wife leaving her 
children in the workhouse, or otherwise running away, and leaving 
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her children chargeable, or in a condition which eventually renders 
them chargeable, although her husband be, at the same time, liable to 
support them. 


II. With respect to the expenses of the prosecution of offenders under 
the Vagrant Act, it appears that generally such expenses must be paid 
by the person prosecuting, as in all other cases of prosecution of public 
offenders where EApLESE. provision is not made for the payment of costs 
out of some public fund. 

The only cases in which expenses incurred about the apprehension 
or prosecution of such offenders can be paid, are—first, where money or 
effects are found in their possession, in which case such money or 
effects may be applied towards defraying the expenses of apprehension, 
and of the offender’s maintenance in gaol (Geo. 4, c. 83, s. 8) ; and— 
secondly, where an offender may appeal against his conviction, and 
any person is bound by recognizances to appear at sessions to support 
the conviction; in which case the prosecutor and witnesses may be 
repaid their reasonable expenses, and may be compensated for their 
loss of time and their trouble, at the expense of the county rates, 
(5 Geo, 4, c. 83, s. 9). 


Ill. These provisions are generally represented as insufficient to 
induce the parish officers and guardians to take proceedings for the 
apprehension of persons leaving their families chargeable. ‘The con- 
sequent escape of offenders is the subject of frequent complaints. 

Under these circumstances, the Commissioners consider it their 
duty to call the attention of Guardians to the operation of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, and of the regulations relating to the granting of 
relief by way of loan; and to suggest, that wherever a wife or family 
is left chargeable to a parish, relief may, under the existing regulations, 
be administered as a loan to the husband or father, if the latter be able- 
bodied, and within the ages of 21 and 60. 

Relief so granted, will bring into operation the various remedies for . 
recovering of money lent, and especially the attachment of wages, and 
the summary remedy to compel repayment, given by the 59 Geo. 3, 
ce. 12, sec. 29, on the summons and order of two Justices, and by 
commitment for every default to the house of correction for a period 
not exceeding three months. 

This course, which affords a remedy to the parish, and a punishment 
where the party fails to obey the Justices’ order, appears to the Com- 
missioners to be properly applicable to a large class of the cases referred 
to, and being for the reimbursement of the parish, will enable the 
parish officers or guardians to pay the necessary and reasonable costs 
of discovering the 1 party liable, and of proceeding against him. 

If the Guardians of the Union should desire the regulations for the 
administration of relief by way of loan to be extended for the above 
purposes to all persons whatever, females as well as males above the 
age of 21, the Commissioners, on application from any Union, will be 
prepared to issue the necessary order. 


To the Clerk to Signed, by Order of the Board, 
the Board of Guardians. Epwin Cuapwics, Secrelary. 
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No. 7. 


Cyrcutar to Boarps of GuarpraAns as to the Inuecan RemMovau 
of Casuat PaupErs. 


Poor Law Commission Office, Somerset House 
Sir, 13th February, 1839. 


Tue Poor Law Commissioners have had under their consideration 
a report transmitted by their Assistant Commissioner, Sir John 
Walsham, from which it appears that, in several of the Unions under 
his superintendence, there lately occurred frequent instances in which 
certain of the parish officers of these Unions have resorted to the very 
reprehensible course of bribing or otherwise inducing casual paupers 
(who from sickness or other accidental causes have appeared likely to 
become burthensome) to quit the parish in which the chargeability has 
arisen, for some other place, so as unfairly to impose upon the parish 
to which the paupers may proceed, the charge of either investigating 


_ their settlements (if they have any) and procuring their legal removal, 


or of supporting them so long as their necessities may require. 

The Commissioners learn with regret that so obviously indefensible a 
method of shifting off a legal liability, (extensively as such method 
might have obtained under the former system of parochial administration,) 
should have been adopted by any of the responsible officers to whom the 
working of the present system of Poor Laws has been confided; but, 
in order that there may be henceforth no pretence for doubting the 
illegality of the course of proceeding to which reference has been made, 
the Commissioners request that the Board of Guardians will admonish 
all the paid officers of the Union, that they are on no 
account to remove a pauper, or induce a pauper to remove, (whether 
he have a settlement in England or not,) except by a proper warrant of 
justices, or with the sanction of the parish to which the removal is 
effected ; and if the latter, then only with such precautions as may 
secure the completion of the journey, and prevent the possibility of the 
pauper becoming, during the journey, unfairly chargeable to a third 
parish. And with the view of discountenancing, to the extent of their 
ability, the improper practice to which they have adverted, the Com- 
missioners desire, in conclusion, to observe, that in every case where it 
shall be proved that any paid officer shall have been instrumental in 
removing (otherwise than by due course of law) a pauper who has 
become chargeable to his Union or Parish, the Commissioners will feel 
it their duty to take very serious notice of the officer so offending. 


To the Clerk of the Board of | Signed, by Order of the Board, 
Guardians of the Union. E. Cuapwick, Secretary. 


No. 8. 
MeEmoranpvuM on the subject of the Ratina of TrruEs, 


Poor Law Commission Office, 
8th September, 1838. 
Tue ascertaining of the principles or different relative liabilities 
according to which diflerent properties may be rateable, is the duty of 
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the Overseers in making the rate, not of the Valuer in making his — 
valuation. . 

As respects the relative liability of several classes of property, 
especially the different liabilities of tithe and of farmed lands, great 
doubts are at present entertained, and the Commissioners are not 
competent to resolve them. 

The Commissioners are very desirous of seeing some appeal tried in 
a way to raise the question, in a manner in which it may be satisfactorily 
settled by the proper legal tribunals. | 

In the mean time, and until a satisfactory decision can be obtained 
upon this subject, the Commissioners would recommend thata temporary 
arrangement should be adopted, by which neither party could be 
eveniually injured. 

The following arrangement appears likely to answer the purpose — 

The tithes, or other property, in which the parties interested claim to 
be rated below the net annual value, as defined by the Parochial 
Assessment Act, might, notwithstanding such claim, be provisionally 
rated at the net annual value as so defined and ascertained by the 

- Valuer. 

Until the question of relative liability be determined, the Overseers 
might collect no more than a definite proportion, as, for example, two- 
thirds of the rate charged on the tithes, or such other proportion as the 
tithe-owner might admit his liability to pay 
- When the question is finally determined, the intermediate payments 
should be considered as payments on account, and the excess should be 
returned, or the deficiency made up, as the case may then require, 
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No, 9. 
Memoranpum respecting the Durres to be performed by Vanupas. 
Poor Law Commission Ogice, - 
Sth September, 1833. wo 
Waar a Valuer is employed and contracts to do, is not te make the 
rate, but to make a valuation of the rateable property “ according to 
their aunual value.” | | 
This annual value is defined by the first section of the Parochial 
Assessment Act, as “the rent at which the same might reasonably be _ 
expected to let from year to year, free from all usual tenants’ rates and 
taxes, and tithe commutation rent-charge, if any, and deducting there- 
from the probable average annual cost of the repairs, Insurance, and 
other expenses, if any, necessary to maintain them in a state to 
command such rent.” 
This annual value is all the Valuer has to ascertain; he has nothing 
to do with the different relative liabilities, if any, according to which — 
. different properties may lawfully claim to be rated upon any different | 
a estimate. = | 
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No. 10. 


FurtHer INSTRUCTIONAL CrrcuLAR respecting the Relief of Casual 
Destitution in the Merrorotis.—(Sent to the Boards of Guardians 
in the Metropolis.) | 

Poor Law Commission Office, Somerset House, 
GENTLEMEN, 12th Dec. 1838. 


Tue Poor Law Commissioners having had their attention directed to 
the large amount of casual destitution and vagrancy brought under the 
notice of the Boards of Guardians and officers of unions and parishes in 
the Metropolis, are desirous to draw your attention in an especial 
manner to their correspondence with the Commissioners of Police, dated 
6th September, 1837, in answer to a letter dated 24th August, 1837, 
(and published in the Fourth Annual Report, pages 154, 155, 156, and 
157,) a copy of which correspondence is herewith forwarded for your 
information. 

The Commissioners request that these letters may be read by the 
clerk to the relieving officers and master of the workhouse, in the 
presence of the Board of Guardians. 

The Commissioners particularly desire to draw your attention to that 
paragraph in their letter to the Commissioners of Police, in which they 
state, ‘‘ that which the Commissioners are most anxious to have made 
known is, that the relief of actual destitution, in cases of emergency, 
should always precede the investigation of any question as to its cause, 
or as to the liability of other parties than the parish to contribute to it.” 

The law which contemplates the immediate relief of destitution 
wherever it is discovered, and thus anticipates the removal of every 
plea for mendicancy, likewise provides the means of administering 
relief so as to afford no encouragement to imposture. 

Certain unions and parishes in the neighbourhood of the Metropolis, 
and many unions in those parts of the country most frequented by 
vagrants, have adopted regulations for the relief of casual destitution, 
resembling in character those of the mendicity societies of London and 
other large towns. The Commissioners conceive that the relief of 
simple destitution is facilitated by every arrangement which diminishes 
the probability that such relief will be sought by impostors, while at the 
same time it fulfils all the obvious intentions of such relief towards 
the indigent, and towards society, in the removal of every plea for 
mendicancy. 

The Commissioners are therefore desirous to promote throughout 
the Metropolis the adoption of arrangements similar to those contem- 
plated in the annexed resolutions of the Board of Guardians of the 
Hertford Union respecting mendicity. 

These arrangements contemplate the performance of work pro- 
portioned to the bodily ability of the applicant, in a part of the work- 
house appropriated to that use, previously to the administration of 
relief in kind to the casual pauper, in all cases excepting those of sudden 
or pressing emergency, to which succour must be administered without 
delay, independently of all ordinary considerations. 

The Commissioners conceive these arrangements, when generally 
adopted, will promote the success of the exertions of the police for the | 
suppression of habitual mendicancy, inasmuch as the difficulties and 
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hazard attending the profession of a common beggar would be greatly 
augmented thereby. 

The Commissioners desire to remind the Board of Guardians, that a 
city population generally contains a larger number of casually destitute 
and almost helpless poor than any other community; and the law 
contemplates the prompt and effectual relief of this class. The Com- 
missioners have great confidence that the regulations adopted by each 
Board respecting this class will render relief easily attainable by the 
most helpless applicants, while at the same time they will afford no 
encouragement to another numerous class who seek to cast the burthen 
of their maintenance unnecessarily on the public. 

The Commissioners are well aware of the difficulties encountered 
by the Boards of Guardians and officers of the Metropolitan parishes 
and unions, in distinguishing between cases of simple destitution and 
of imposture or vagrancy; and in detecting such attempts as are 
constantly made to impose the burthen of supporting a pauper and his 
family on some Metropolitan parish, on the plea of a settlement by 
servitude, obtained many years previously, notwithstanding that a 
settlement may subsequently have been obtained elsewhere. Wherever 
relief is so administered as to create a preference for the wages of 
independent labour, few claims for relief on the ground of settlement 
will be falsely submitted by impostors and habitual paupers, but when- 
ever, from the want of a workhouse, or from its inefficiency, in any 
union or parish, relief is administered in such a way as to render 
dependance preferable, among the idle and dissolute, to the rewards of 
industry, the attempts made by that class of paupers to establish claims 
of settlement against such parishes or unions, will certainly be 
numerous. ‘The success of surrounding districts in carrying into 
execution the provisions of the law, will thus be attended in any union 
(in which relief from the poor-rates continues to be more attractive 
than wages) by the inevitable consequence of a large increase of the 
claims of the most idle and dissolute class of paupers, whose ap- 
plications have been met by an offer of maintenance within a well- 
regulated workhouse in the surrounding unions. ‘The absence of such 
arrangements also acts as an encouragement to this class of paupers 
to apply for assistance unnecessarily, on the ground of temporary 
residence in the district, in order that they may receive relief during 
the days which must elapse before orders of removal can be executed, 
such removal being often followed by a return of the paupers to the 
union or parish from which they were removed, leaving the Board of 
Guardians the further remedy and expense of a prosecution. A union 
or parish having only imperfect workhouse arrangements, is therefore 
_ exposed to the danger of becoming the reservoir of the vagrancy and 
fictitious destitution, as well as of impositions respecting settlement, for 
all the surrounding districts of well-regulated unions. ‘ 

In the absence of an efficient workhouse, the Commissioners are not 
aware of any means by which prompt and effectual relief can be 
afforded to all classes of the casually destitute poor, without the risk of 
encouraging imposture, by permitting paupers to obtain fraudulently a 
subsistence from the poor-rates. 

Signed, by Order of the Board, 
Lo the Board of Guardians. Epwin Cuavwick, Secretary. 
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Copy (annexed to preceding Circular) of Mendicity Resolutions, 
as adopted in the Hertford Union. 


Ata meeting of the Board of Guardians of the Hertford Union, 
held at the Town Hall, Hertford, Saturday the 6th May, 1837, it was 
Resolved :— 


1. That the clerk of the Union shall notify to the rate-payers, that 
all wayfarers through the Union, who are really destitute, will receive 
necessary relief and assistance in the workhouse. 

2. That tickets shall be issued to all such rate-payers within the 
Union as shall apply for them. 

3. The tickets so issued shall be numbered consecutively, and signed 
by initials of the clerk to the Board, who shall keep an account of 
the numbers of the tickets issued to each rate-payer. 

4, Every rate-payer shall be entitled to give a ticket to any way- 
farer travelling at a distance from his or her home, and who shall 
iutimate that he or she is in a state of destitution ; which ticket shall 
recommend such wayfarer to relief in the workhouse under the 
following regulations :-— 

5. Every relieving officer, or other paid officer of the Union, and 
every churchwarden, overseer, and constable of any parish comprised 
in the Union, if he see such destitute person within the Union, shall 
be empowered, when he sees fit, either to give him or her a ticket 
of direction to the workhouse, or to conduct such person thither. 

6. Every destitute person, who shall present any such ticket to the 
master of the workhouse, shall, if on examination he or she shall be 
found to be destitute, and a proper object for relief, be received by the 
said master as casual poor, and after a compliance with the workhouse 
regulations provided for the admission of destitute persons, shall, if 
he or she be able-bodied, or partially disabled, be set on such work 
as may be provided for the able-bodied, or for the partially disabled. 

7. After such person shall have performed a task of work propor- 
tionate to his or her capacity, he or she shall receive such a meal of 
food as is provided to be given to the regular pauper inmates of the 
workhouse, and be provided with lodging, and thenceforth, on the 
performance of the prescribed work, shall receive the same diet, and 
be subject to the same discipline, as the other paupers in the work- 
house. 

8. The reception of such persons into the workhouse shall be 
duly notified by the master of the workhouse to the clerk of the 
Union. 

2. The clerk shall, at the next meeting of the guardians, take their 
order concerning the further relief or the removal of such person to 
his place of settlement, or in such other respects as the case may 
require, if the pauper shall not have previously removed himself. 

10. ‘fhe master shall take an examination of the pauper as to his 
circumstances, 

1]. The master and relieving officers shall inquire, as far as is 
practicable, into the facts stated in the examination, and to satisfy 
the rate-payers giving such tickets that each case is duly investigated, 
every examination so taken by the master of the workhouse shall, at 
all convenient times, be open to the inspection of the rate-payers, 
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12. The examinations so taken shall, at the end of each quarter, 
be submitted to the auditor with the accounts of the Union. 

13. The master of the workhouse shall, on the refusal of the person, 
after having been duly admitted, to submit to the regulations of the 
workhouse, take him or her before a magistrate, to be dealt with as a 
refractory pauper. ¢ 

14. The particulars of each such case so, relieved upon tickets 
shall be duly entered in the pauper description lists under the proper 
heads, 

15. That the relief so given be charged to the parish in which the 
poor person was found in a destitute condition. 

That 10 copies of the circulars be sent to each overseer, and that 
one be affixed to every church and chapel door in the Union. 

That 2,000 tickets be printed, and 300 circulars. 

That the visiting committee make the necessary arrangements at 
the house, and that the visiting committee obtain the necessary book 
for entering the names. 


That these Resolutions be communicated to the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners for their approbation. 
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APPENDIX (B.) 
M wt poe 


DOCUMENTS ISSUED BY THE BOARD UNDER THE | 
IRISH POOR RELIBF ACT. 


No. l. ? os 
Form of Tarunar Hervey required from Assistanr Commissioner 
7 previous to Declaration of a Union, 


; Name of proposed Union. ’ . ° : 


‘i 
0 Wavees of Clerks of the Peace of the County or Counties ia 
z within which the Union is situate : . . 
J etty Sessional Divisions included in the Union . . 
N ames and Addresses of Clerks to Petty Sessional Divisions 
3 ie any) . . . . o* * . 


a ee . 


Statute Miles. 
eme Length of Union . ° . . ‘ ‘ 
_ Extreme Breadth ; ; , F : ‘ 
Proposed Qualification for Guardian, Annual Value of £ 
Date of Declaration . , ° . 
Day on which Union is to ce effect , P e ‘ 


Time and Place at which Justices of the Peace are to meet 
‘4 fo choose ex-officio Guardians. , , . { 


_ Notice to be given for Election of Guardians on. , 
wy Bn pee" gant ap aig Been aires 
4 Day of Election of Guardians . ‘ , . ‘ 
First Meeting of Guardians to be held on ab 


__ Assistant Poor Law Commissioner. 
day of 1839, 


6 > “a eee emagE gE _namae a 
sift} j ; 
Names and Apprusses of Jusricus of the Peace qualified to act as Lx-officio 
* Guardians. 


Rysipencr. 
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TowNLANpbs proposed to be united. 
Count of Erp ponent Union of 


Townlands Authority Name 


Parishes in which 
the whole or any part proposed for naming and | Population, | of proposed 
Barony. of each Townland to be inserting the 1831, Hlectoral 
is situated. United. Townlands. Division. 


SuMMARY. 


Number Area, in Statute Acres. 
a Popu- of polo) ee 
; Electoral Divisions. proposed to be 
on a lation. elected for each |Cultivated,, Mountain, 
Division, including ae Water. | Total. 


Wood. and Bog 


No. 2. 


Forms of Orperrs for the DecLaration of Unions. 


No. I. 
UNION. 


In pursuance of an Act of Parliament passed in the first and second 
years of the reign of Her present Majesty Queen Victoria, intituled, 
“ An Act for the more effectual Relief of the Destitute Poor in Ireland,” 
the Poor Law Commissioners do hereby order and declare, that all, 
the several townlands named in the first column of the Schedule 
hereunto annexed, and respectively comprised in the parishes, baronies, 
and counties, named in the second, third, and fourth columns of the 
said Schedule, and set or bracketed opposite to the names of such 


townlands, shall, on the day of , be, and thence- 
forth shall remain, united for the relief of the destitute poor, by the 
name of The Union, and that a Board of Guardians of 


the said Union shall be constituted, according to the provisions of the 
said Act. 


I.— Union to be formed into Electoral Divisions. 


The Union shall, for the election of Guardians, be divided int 
Electoral Divisions, and such Electoral Divisions shall be 

those which are named in the fifth column of the said Schedule, and 
shall respectively comprise the several townlands which are set or 
bracketed opposite to the names of such Electoral Divisions respectively. 
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Il.— Number of Guardians which each Division is to return. 


The number of Guardians to be elected for the said Union shall be 
and such number shall be elected for each of the Electoral 
Divisions as is numbered in the sixth column of the said Schedule, and 
is set opposite to the name of such Electoral Division. 
Given under the hands and seal of us, the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, this day of January, in the year of 
our Lord, 18 


No. Il. 
UNION. 


In pursuance of an Act of Parliament passed in the first and second 
years of the reign of Her present Majesty Queen Victoria, intituled, 
An Act for the more effectual Relief of the Destitute Poor in Ireland,” 
we, the Poor Law Commissioners, do hereby order and declare, that 
all such and so many townlands as are comprised within the several 
parishes, or parts of parishes, in the 


, all which 
said baronies, parishes, and townlands, are situate in the count = of 
, shall, on the day of 
be, and thenceforth remain, united for the relief of the destitute ieee, 
by the name of The Union, and that a Board of 
Guardians of the said Union shall be gsueetitd, according to the 
provisions of the said Act. 


I.— Union to be formed into Electoral Divisions. 


1.—The Union shall, for the election of Guardians, be divided into 
Electoral Divisions. One of which said Electoral 
Divisions shall consist of all such and so many townlands as are com- 
prised within the 
and shall be denominated 
the Electoral Division. 
2. One other of such Electoral Divisions shall consist of all such 
and so many townlands as are comprised within the 
, and shall be denominated the 
Electoral Division. 
&e. &C. &e. 


I1.— Number of Guardians which each Division is to return. 
The number of Guardians to be elected for the said Union shall be 


? , of which number shall be elected for each of the 
Electoral Divisions of for the Electoral 
Division of , and yor each of the other Electoral 


Divisions, 
Given under the hands and seal of us, the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, this day of , in the year 
ofour Lord, 18 
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No. 3. 
Form of Orper to appoint Ex orricio GuaRpIANs. 
UNION. 
To the Justices of the Peace residing in the Union, and 


acting for the county in which they reside, and to all others whom 

it may concern, we, the Poor Law Commissioners, send greeting : 
Whereas we, the Poor Law Commissioners, in pursuance of an Act 
passed in the first and second year of the reign of Her present Majesty 
Queen Victoria, intituled, “ An Act for the more effectual Relief of the 
Destitute Poor in Ireland,” have, by an order under our hands and 


seal, bearing date this day of , ordered and 
declared certain townlands therein named, to be united for the relief of 
the destitute poor, by the name of the Union. 


And whereas we have, in and by the same order, further directed 
that a Board of Guardians of the poor of the said Union should 
be constituted, and that Guardians should be elected for 
the said Union : 

And whereas the Justices of the Peace residing within the said 
Union, and acting for the county in which they respectively reside, 
not being stipendiary magistrates, assistant-barristers, or persons in 
holy orders, or regular ministers of any religious denomination, are 
qualified to act-as ex-officio guardians of the said Union: 

And whereas the number of Justices so qualified exceeds one-third 
of the number of Guardians so to be elected as aforesaid, and it is 
therefore incumbent upon us, in pursuance of the 24th section of the 
said Act, to appoint a time and place at which the Justices so qualified 
as aforesaid, shall assemble to appoint such a number of persons, so 
qualified as aforesaid, as is nearest to but does not exceed one-third of 
the number of Guardians to be elected in the said Union to act as ea- 
officio Guardians of the poor. 

Now know ye, that we do hereby appoint and direct that “such 
meeting shall be held on the day of 
at. o'clock, at the ; at which time anil 
place all J ustices so qualified to act as ev-officio Guardians of the said 
Union, are, by the provisions of the said Act, required to give their at- 
tendance for the purposes in the said Act in that behalf mentioned. 

And we do hereby further order and direct, that in the year 1840, and 
each succeeding year, in case the number of Justices so qualified to 
act as ex-officio Guardians as aforesaid shall continue to exceed one- 
third of the number of Guardians to be elected in the said Union, the 
Justices so qualified shall assemble on the first Monday after the 

, at o’clock in the forenoon, at the usual 
place of meeting of the said Board of Guardians, then and there in. 
like manner to appoint the requisite number of Justices to act as ev- 
officio Guardians for the year ensuing. 

Given under the hands and seal of us, the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, this day of , in the year of 
our Lord 18 
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Form of Orper for the first Enectron of GuarptAns, and for the 
Appointment of a Returning Officer. | 
UNION. 
To all Persons whom it may concern, we, the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, send greeting : 
Whereas we, the Poor Law Commissioners, have, by an order under 


our hands and seal, bearing date the day of 
ordered and declared, that certain townlands should be united for the 
relief of the destitute poor, by the name of the Union, and 


that a Board of Guardians should be constituted, according to the pro- 
visions of an Act passed in the Ist and 2nd year of the reign of Her 
present Majesty Queen Victoria, intituled, “An Act for the more 
effectual Relief of the Destitute Poor in Ireland;” (hereinafter desig- 
nated as the Poor Law Act for Ireland). 


And whereas we have, by the same order, directed that the said Union 
should be divided into the electoral divisions named and included there- 
in, and that the number of Guardians to be elected for the said Union 
should be , and that each electoral division should return the 
number of Guardians therein directed: 


Now know ye, that in order to carry into effect the purposes of the 
said Act, we do hereby order and direct, that the first election of 
Guardians of the said Union shall take place at the time hereinafter 
mentioned, and that the said first election of Guardians, and all sub- 
sequent elections of Guardians, which shall take place before a rate 
shall have been made under the provisions of the said Act, shall be con 
ducted in the manner hereinafter set forth. 


1.— Duration of the Office of Guardian. 


1. The Guardians first elected shall remain in office until the 25th of 
March, 

2. But any Guardian going out of office will be re-eligible for the 
ensuing or any subsequent year, in conformity with the 21st section of 
the said Act. 


IIl.— Qualification of Guardians. 


1. All male persons of full age, not otherwise disqualified by law, 
who are entitled, under the provisions of the said Act, to vote for 
Guardians for the said Union, and who shall have been liable to pay 
county cess, levied within the year ended the 3lst December next 
previous to the election of Guardians, to the amount of not less than 
10s., for property within the said Union in their occupation, or who 
shall be landlords entitled to vote in respect of rent received, of the net 


amount of not less than 10/. per annum, from property within the 


Union, on which county cess has been levied within the year aforesaid, 
shall be eligible as Guardians for any of the said divisions at the first 
election, and until a poor-rate shall have been made. 

2. But neither at such first or subsequent election of Guardians will 
any person, being in holy orders, or being a regular minister of any 
religious denomination, be eligible as a Guardian, 
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TIT.—Qualification of Voters for Guardians at the first Election, and 
— until @ Rate shall have been made. 


1, Every person liable to pay county cess for property within the 
Union, such cess being levied on such property within the year ended 
the 31st day of December next previous to the election, will be entitled 
to vote at the election of Guardian or Guardians in the electoral 
division in which such property is situate. 

2. And such persons will be entitled to the number of votes herein- 
after set forth; that is to say, where the county cess levied on such 
property, within the year ended the 31st day of December next previous 
to the election, 


Shall not amount to 20s. . . eae 1 vote. 
Shall amount to 20s., and not to 50s. hae 2 votes. 


xe 508. and not to5Z. . . . 3 votes. 


29 
39 
3? 


52., and not to 72. 10s. 4 votes. 
72. 10s., and not to 102, 5 votes. 
10/.and upwards. . . 6 votes. 


3. Any person liable to pay county cess as aforesaid, who is also 
owner of the property on which such county cess is levied, provided he 
has given such statement as next hereinafter mentioned, will be 
entitled to double the number of votes above-mentioned. 

4, Every landlord entitled to receive rent in respect of such property 
as aforesaid will be entitled to such a number of votes as the net 
amount of rent received would have entitled him to in case such 
property had been property rated under the provisions of the said Act, 
provided he shall, one week at the least previous to the day on which 
he shall claim to vote, have given a statement in writing of his name 
and address, and the description of his property in respect of which he 
claims to be entitled to vote, and of his interest therein, to the 
Guardians, or to some person acting as the returning officer at the 
election, and such statement may be made in the form (A.) hereunto 
annexed. 

5. Every such landlord may, from time to time, by writing under his 
hand, appoint any person to vote as his proxy in respect of property 
not in such landlord’s occupation ; and such appointment will remain 
in force until revoked, but such proxy must give, one week at the least 
previous to the day on which he shall claim to vote, to the Guardians, 
or some person acting as a returning officer at the election, a statement 
in writing of the name and address of his principal, and the description 
of the property as proxy to the owner whereof he claims to vote, and 
also the original or an attested copy of the writing appointing such 
proxy, and forms (B. 1.) and (B. 2.) may be used in appointing 
proxies, and by such proxies in making statements hereby directed to 
be made by them. 

And for the purpose of superintending the proceedings of the first 
election of Guardians of the said Union, and for making a true return 
to us of the several persons who may be elected Guardians for the said 
Union at such first election, we do hereby appoint, as returning officer 
for the said Union, 

And we direct him to perform and fulfil such acts and duties as are 
2 anc directed to be performed and fulfilled by the returning | 
oflicer. 
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_1V.— Duties of Returning Officer. 


1. The returning officer, having previously obtained our sanction 
‘thereto, shall appoint a competent number of persons to assist him in 
delivering notices, in distributing and collecting the votiug papers, and 
in otherwise conducting and completing the election, in conformity to 
this and our before-recited order, and the persons so appointed shall 
obey all directions which may be given by the returning officer for the 
execution thereof. 

2. The returning officer shall, previously to every election, prepare 
and sign a notice, according to the form marked (C.), hereunto 
annexed, and shall, at least one week previous to the last day on which 
Nominations can be received, insert the same, at the common charge 
of the electoral divisions of the said Union, as an advertisement, in 
two, at least, of the newspapers circulating within the Union, for all 
persons whom it may concern to sendin to him the documents next 
hereinafter mentioned. 


Firstly, Such statement of the name and address, and description 
of property in respect of which the vote is to be claimed, as is 
required by the 84th section of the Poor Law Act for Ireland. 

Secondly, The original or an attested copy of the writing appoint- 
ing a proxy. 

Thirdly, A statement of a place of address in the electoral 
division where voting papers may be left and called for ; 

And such advertisement shall also state the last day on which nomina- 
tions can be sent in, and the day of the election. 


3. The returning officer, at the first election of Guardians, and until 
arate shall have been made in the said Union under the provisions 
of the said Act, shall enter in a book or registry, prepared in the 
form marked (D. 1.), the names of all persons who were liable to pay 
the county cess levied within the year ended the 31st of December 
next previous to such election, for property occupied by them within 
the Union, together with the other particulars set forth in the said 
book; and shall enter in a book or registry, prepared in the form 
marked (D. 2.), the names and addresses of such landlords, owners, 
and proxies, as shall have sent to him such statements and appoint- 
ments of proxies as are hereinbefore mentioned, and shall also enter 
therein such other particulars as in the said form (D. 2.) are mentioned. 


V.—Time and Mode of Nominating Candidates. 


1. The day of nomination shall be the day of 

2. The returning officer shall give notice, in the form marked (E.), 
hereunto annexed, of the day of nomination, and shall affix such 
notice on the principal door of every church and chapel, and of every 
other place of public worship within the Union, and at the usual places 
of giving public notices therein, so that not less than seven days shall 
elapse between the affixing such notices and the day of nomination. 

3. Any person entitled to vote in any electoral division of the Union 
may nominate for the office of Guardian thereof any person or persons 
(not exceeding the number of Guardians to be elected for such division) 
possessed of the due qualification for the office, including himself, if so 
qualified, and if he shall think fit. 

H 
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4. The nomination paper shall be in the form marked (F.), hereto 
annexed; it shall be signed by the party making the same, and shall 
be delivered before the day of nomination, or at some hour on that day 
previous to the meeting to be held as hereinafter mentioned, to the 
returning officer, at such place as he shall appoint, or to such person 
as he may appoint to receive the same. 

5. The returning officer shall receive and carefully preserve all 
nomination papers which may be delivered to him, and on the receipt 
thereof shall mark thereon a number and date, according to the order 
and time in which the same shall be received. ‘ 

6. On the day of nomination, the returning officer shall attend at 
the hour and place to be specified by him in the notice to be given of 
such day of nomination, and shall, in the presence of such voters of the 
Union as may think fit to attend, declare and take down the names 
of the persons nominated in the several papers received by him, and 
of the persons making the nomination; after such names shall have 
been so declared and taken down, and in case either no candidate, or 
an insufficient number of candidates, be nominated for any division or 
divisions, any person entitled to vote may at such meeting nominate 
any duly qualified person or persons, not exceeding the number of 
Guardians to be elected for such electoral division or divisions, pro- 
vided that such nomination be in the form marked (F.), and be handed 
at the meeting to the returning officer. 

7. Any person entitled to vote, present at such meeting, may object 
to the qualification of the person or persons proposed as the Guardian 
or Guardians of the division in which he is entitled to vote, and the 
returning officer shall hear and decide upon such objection, and retain 
or strike out the name of the person or persons objected to accordingly. 

8. Any person put in nomination may, before or at such meeting, 
or at any time before the day appointed for the delivery of the voting 
papers, by writing under his hand, declare his refusal to execute the 
office of Guardian, and thereupon the returning officer shall strike out 
the name of the person so refusing. 

9. When the nominations shall all have been received or handed in, 
taken down, and declared, as aforesaid, the returning officer shall sign 
the lists, according to the form marked (G.), and the lists so signed by 
him shall be the list of candidates from whom the Guardians for 
such Union shall be chosen. 


VI.—Mode of Election. 


1. If, upon the declaration of such lists, the names of the candidates 
for any electoral division of the Union shall not exceed the number of 
Guardians to be elected for such division, the returning officer shall 
then and there declare the fact accordingly, and the person or persons 
so named shall, on the day of election, be deemed and returned as duly 
elected as the Guardian or Guardians for such division, and may act in 
that capecity, although the full number of Guardians for the division be 
not completed. 

2. But if the names of the candidates on any list shall exceed the 
number of Guardians to be elected for any electoral division, the 
returning officer shall cause voting papers, in the form marked (H.), 
to be prepared and filled up at the expense of any such division or 
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divisions, one of such voting papers to be delivered by the collectors of 
- votes at the place of address or residence, as the case may require, in 
such electoral division, of each person qualified to vote therein, and 
such lists shall be delivered on the seventh day after the day of no- 
mination. But it shall not be necessary to deliver the said voting 
papers in any electoral division, if, before the said seventh day, the 
number of candidates therein shail be reduced to or below the number 
of Guardians to be elected for such division by the death or refusal 
to act of any candidate or candidates, such refusal being signed by the 
party refusing, and delivered to the returning officer. 

3. Each voter shall place his initials, or, if he cannot write, his mark, 
opposite the name of every candidate for whom he intends to vote, and 
shall sign or subscribe his mark to such voting paper; but if he shall 
attach his initials or marks to the names of more persons than are to 
be elected for the division, or shall not sign or subscribe his mark to his 
voting paper, his vote shall be wholly void; and the marks of all voters 
who cannot write must be attested by a witness. 

4. After the lapse of one clear day from the delivery of the same, the 
returning officer shall cause such voting papers to be collected, so that 
they shall be returned to him in the course of the second day. 

5. The returning officer shall, on the third, and if necessary, on the 
two following days, (none of such days being Sunday, Christmas-day, 
or Good Friday,) attend at the place named in the notice of the no- 
mination day, and having ascertained the accuracy of such votes, in such 
way as to him shall seem requisite, shall cast up such of the votes as shall 
have been duly given, and ascertain the number given for each person. 

6. He shall, on the 14th day after the day of nomination, which said 
14th day shall be deemed the day of election, certify, in the form marked 
(1.), under his hand and seal, a list of the persons who shall be elected 
in each division by the greatest number of votes, together with such 
other persons as may have been elected without opposition, and shall 
cause certified copies of the same to be forthwith delivered or sent to 
the Poor Law Commissioners, and to the Guardians at their first 
meeting, and to be published in the same manner as he is hereinbefore 
directed to publish the notice of the day of nomination, and every 
person who shall be so returned shall be deemed to be legally elected. 

7. He shall also notify to the persons elected the fact of their being 
so elected; and shall, for that purpose, deliver or send to each notices 
in the annexed form (J.) 

8. Neither the returning officer nor any persons employed in dis- 
tributing or collecting the voting papers, or otherwise executing this 
order, shall canvass the voters for any candidate, or do anything, except 
such matters as are hereby required to be done, by which the return of 
any candidate or class of candidates may be influenced. 

And we do further order and direct, that all churchwardens, high 
-and other constables, collectors and applotters of county cess, shall 
render to the returning officer, and all persons employed by him, all 
necessary assistance, and shall ‘produce to him the books and all other 
papers or documents in their possession relating to the county cess 
Tevied within the same Union. 

And we do further order and direct, that the returning officer shall 
receive such compensation as we shall hereafter direct, and that the 

He 
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same, together with all expenses incurred by him in employing assistants, _ 
and all costs and charges incidental to conducting such election, except 
such charges as are hereinbefore directed to be borne by the electoral 
divisions exclusively interested, shall be borne by the Union at large, 
and shall be chargeable on and payable out of the poor rates of the 
Union. 
Given under the hands and seals of us, the Poor Law Commissioners, 
this day of , in the year of our Lord One Thou- 
sand Eight Hundred and 


THE FORMS REFERRED TO. 


N.B.—The following Forms (A.) and (B. 1.), and (B. 2.), may be 
followed by those who are required by the 84th section of the Poor 
Relief Act for Ireland, to send in statements, or in appointing proxies, 
and by such proxies; but any other Form to the same effect will be 
sufficient. 


FORM (A.) 
Statement. 
To the Returning Officer of the Union, 
day of , 18 
I of , claim to be entitled to vote, 


b 
according to the provisions of the Ist and 2nd Victoria, c. 56, being entitled 
to vote in respect of the property herein described, the whole of which is 


situate within the electoral division of ; that is to say 
(here follows the description, such as house, farm, §c.], situate at 
, and in which my interest amounts to £ per annuni. 
FORM (B. 1.) 
Appointment of Proxy. 
To the Returning Officer of the Union, 
day of , 18 
a, of , being a landlord entitled to 


appoint a proxy, in respect of the property hereinafter described, the whole 
of which is situate within the electoral division of 

do hereby appoint , of , to vote, 
until the present appointment is revoked, as my proxy, in all cases wherein 
he may lawfully do so, under the provisions of the Ist & 2nd Victoria, ¢. 56 ; 
and the property in respect of which I appoint the said 

to vote as my proxy, is as follows; viz. [here follows the description, such 


as house, farm, &§c.|, situate at , and in which 
my interest amounts to £ per annum. 
FORM @. 2.) 
Application of Proxy. 
To the Returning Officer of the * Union, 
day of 18%. 

1; of , having been 

appointed by , to vote 


of 
as his proxy, under the provisions of the 1st & and Victoria, c. 56, do hereby 


s 
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claim to be entitled to vote as such proxy. I hereby transmit to you such 
my appointment, in the handwriting of, or signed by the said 
} [or an attested copy of my appointment, the original of which 
is in the handwriting of, or signed by the said i 
and the property situate in the electoral division of 5 
and in respect of which the said is entitled to vote, 
and in respect of which I do hereby claim to be entitled to vote as his proxy, 
is as follows; viz. [here follows the description, such as house, farm, §c.] . 
situate at , and in which the said 
has an interest amounting to £ per annum. 


p) 


FORM (C.) 


Advertisement respecting the registration of Statements and of Appoint- 
ments of Proxies, as required by the 84th Section of the Poor Law Act 
Sor Ireland, also respecting the nomination of Guardians, to be inserted 
in two (at least) of the Newspapers circulating within the Unton. 


Election of Guardians of the Poor for the several Electoral Divisions in 
the Union. 


All persons entitled to claim to vote as landlords or owners, in respect of 
property in the electoral divisions of the above Union [and the proxies 
appointed to vote for such landlords] are hereby informed, that in order to 
enable them to vote at the election which is to take place on the 

day of next, of Guardians of the Poor for the electoral 
division in which their property is situate, it will be necessary that they 
should send, addressed to me at , on or before the 
day of , a statement in writing of their names and addresses, 
a place of address in each division where voting papers may be left and 
called for, and the description of property, and of their interest therein, in 
respect of which they or their proxies claim to be entitled to vote; and 
every proxy, in addition to such address and description of property, must 
send the original, or an attested copy of the writing, appointing him such 
proxy. Such statements will thereupon be duly entered on the registry of 
statements and proxies, pursuant to the provisions of the said Act. Such 
statements and appointments of proxies may be made according to the 
subjoined forms (A.), (B. 1.), and (B, 2.), or in any other form to the same 
effect. 

The voters in the said divisions are informed, that the last day on which 
they can nominate persons for the office of Guardian will be the 
day of previous to the meeting which will be held on that day 
at o'clock, in for declaring the names of the 
candidates for the office of Guardian in the said divisions; but in case either 
no Guardian, or an insufficient number of Guardians, shall have been nomi- 
nated before such meeting, then further nominations, so as to supply the 
requisite number of candidates, may be delivered at the meeting. 

The electoral divisions are named and described in the order of the Poor 
Law Commissioners declaring the Union, a copy whereof is lodged for 
public inspection with the respective clerks of petty sessions, at 

The names and description of the several divisions are also 
appended to the notice appointing a day for the nomination of candidates, 
posted at all the usual places for public notices within the Union. 


Dated this day of Lees 
(Signed) | 
Returning Officer of Union. 


[The Forms (A.), (B. 1.), (B. 2.), and (F.), are to be here inserted.] 
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FORM (D. 1.) 


Registry of all Persons in the Union who were liable to pay County Cess, 
levied in the Year ending 31st December, 183 


Electoral Division of in the | Union. 
Names ofPersons — Aggregate Amount of Number 


No. liable to pay County Cess, Cess for which each Person of Votes to which each 
levied in 183 . . was liable. Person is entitled. 


Townland of 


FORM (D. 2.) 


Registry of Statements which, under the 84th Section of the Poor Law Act 
Sor Ireland, are required to be made by Landlords, Owners, and Proxies, 
in order to entitle them to vote at the Election of Guardians. 


Name and : Net Place eaten 
Address Description Annual Name and of Address 
of Persons | of Property in | Value of Naddvass within No. which 
claiming tobe} _ respect of the ‘dil the Electoral f Biatomrent 
entitled to |whichtheright/ Interest | of Proxy, if Division © ee 
vote as _ to Vote of the ant where Voting | Votes. was 
Landlords or | is claimed, Party y: Papers are we ca 
Owners. claiming. to be left. noe ve. 


| a | RS | | RR a 


FORM (&,) 
Notice of Nomination Day, 1st and 2nd Vict., c. 56. 


UNION. 
ELEcTION OF GUARDIANS OF THE Poor. 

I hereby give notice, that any person entitled to vote in any division of the 
above Union, and having given in to me, in case the same be requisite, 
the statement required by the 84th section of the Poor Law Act for Ireland, 
may nominate for the office of Guardian in such division any number of duly 
qualified persons, not exceeding the number to be elected therein for the 
period ending 25th day of March 18, including himself, if duly qualified, 
and if he shall think fit. 

Such nomination must be in writing, signed by the party nominating, in 
the form hereunder written, and addressed and sent to me at 
before the hour of o’clock in the morning of : 
but in case either no candidate or an insufficient number of candidates shall 
have been duly nominated for any electoral division before the hour afore- 
said, then further nominations in the form aforesaid, so as to supply the re- 
quisite number of candidates for each electoral division, may be delivered 


to me at the meeting to be held at in the said Union, 
at the hour. of on that day. 
Dated this day of 
(Signed) Returning Officer. 


a [The form (F.) is to be here inserted. | 
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FORM (F.) 
Nomination Paper. 
To the Returning Officer of the Union. 


Residence and Quality or Calling of the Person 


Name of the Person or Persons proposed as 
or Persons proposed, 


Guardian or Guardians, 


I nominate the above to be Guardian [or 


Guardians] of the electoral division of in the 
Union. 
(Signed) 
N.B.—This paper must be delivered to the returning officer, on or before 
the day of at 
FORM (G.) 
List of Candidates, 1st and 2nd Vict., ¢. 56. 
Division of ape 


List of Persons nominated to the office of Guardian of the Poor of the 
said Division, for the period ending 


Number | Names, Residence, and Names Address 
and Order in which alling, - 
Received. of Persons Proposed. of Proposers. of Proposers. 


I hereby certify that the above is the list of persons duly nominated to 
the office of Guardian, for the year ending 18 , and from which the 
Board of Guardians is to be chosen. 

(Signed) A. B., Returning Officer. 


(FORM. BH.) 
Voting Paper, \st and 2nd Vict., c. 56. 
[No. of Voting Paper. ] 
Electoral Division of Union. 


Initials or Mark of the Voter] Names of the Persons| Residence and Calling 
othe proposed of the 
Names of Candidates, as Guardians. Persons Proposed, 


Names 
of Proposers, 


I vote for the persons in the above list, opposite to whose names I have 
placed my initials, 
(Signed) 
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If the voter cannot write, his marks must be attested by a witness. 

If the proxy votes, he should sign his name, and add for whom he is 
proxy; as M. N. for P.Q. 

Take notice, this paper must be carefully preserved by the voter, as no 
second paper will be given. When it is filled up, it must be kept ready for 
delivery to the collector of votes, who will call for the same on the second 
day after delivery. 

No other person can be allowed to receive the voting paper; if it be not 

- ready for the collector when he calls, the votes will be lost. They will also 
be lost if more than names be returned in the list, with 
the initials or marks placed opposite thereto. The voter must, therefore, 
be careful in placing his initials or marks against those for whom he votes. 


FORM (1.) 
. Return of the Returning Officer, lst and 2nd Vict., c. 56. 


UNION. 
ELECTION OF GUARDIANS OF THE Poor. 


I do hereby certify, that I caused an advertisement to be inserted in the 
paper of the day of 

for voters for registration of statements and appointment of proxies, as re- 

quired by the 84th section of the Poor Law Act for Ireland, and that on the 

day of I caused notices of the 

day of nomination to be affixed on the principal doors of the several churches 

and chapels, and other places of public worship throughout the said Union ; 
and that I held a meeting pursuant to said advertisement and notiée, at 

on the day of at 

o'clock, for the purpose of declaring the lists, of candidates 

for the office of Guardian in the said several divisions ; that the election was 

conducted in conformity to the order of the Poor Law Commissioners, and 

that the entries contained in the schedule hereunder written are true. 


Signed this day of 
PERS eke 


Returning Officer. 


Number of Votes Names 
Names Names of Persons given to each Candidate, of Guardians elected 
Ne isionse proposed set for the Division mentioned 


as Guardians. opposite to his Name. Colin ae hereto 


_ FORM VJ.) 
Letter to the Guardians elected, 1st and 2nd Vict., c. 56. 
UNION.—Division oF 


I, the Returning Officer of the Union, do hereby give 
ou notice and declare, that on the day of 
you were duly elected a Guardian of the Poor for the Division of 
for the year ending of 
Signed this day of 


A. B., Returning Officer. 
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No. 5. 
Form of Orper regulating Mrrtines and Procespinas of Boards of 
Guardians. 


——— UNION. 


In pursuance of an Act of Parliament, passed in the first and second 
years of the reign of Her present Majesty Queen Victoria, intituled, 
“An Act for the more effectual Relief of the Destitute Poor in 
Ireland,” the Poor Law Commissioners do hereby order, direct, and 
declare, as follows :— 


Section I.—GENERAL PowErs oF THE GUARDIANS, 


The Guardians of the Poor of the Union, which was 
formed by an order of the said Commissioners, dated the 
day of One Thousand Eight Hundred and Thirty- ; 


shall, subject to the general powers of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
have the direction and control within the said Union— 


Of the survey and valuation of all property within the said Union, 
rateable under the provisions of the said Act, and of the making, - 
levying, and collecting all rates to be raised for the relief of the 
poor, or for the purposes of the said Act. 

And when any workhouse shall have been declared by the Poor 
Law Commissioners fit for the reception of destitute poor, then 

Of the relieving and setting to work within any such workhouse 
of the said Union, all the destitute poor who may be received 
therein. 

Of the government and management of any such workhouse in 
the said Union, or other premises occupied therewith. 

Of the upholding, altering, improving, or enlarging any such work- 
house and premises. 

Of the making contracts in all matters relating to the management 
or maintenance of the poor. 

Of the expenditure for the relief of the poor. 


And shall conform to the regulations hereinafter contained :— 


1. No Guardian shall, unless in cases otherwise especially provided 
for by the said Act, have power to act in virtue of such office, except as 
a member, and at a meeting of the Board of Guardians legally 
assembled, and except where the consent of a majority of the total 
number of Guardians is by the said Act required, or where an extra- 
ordinary meeting of Guardians is to be summoned. 

2. The powers and authorities hereby, or by the said Act, granted 
to or vested in the Guardians, shall and may (except as aforesaid) be 
exercised by the majority of the Guardians present and voting at any 
meeting legally assembled, and all lawful acts, contracts, and matters 
done, entered into, and transacted there by such majority, and verified 
by the signatures of three Guardians, and countersigned by the clerk, 
shall be as valid and effectual as if all the Guardians had been present 
amd concurred; but no act of any such meeting shall be valid except 
for the purpose of adjourning the same, unless three Guardians at least 
shall be present and concur therein. 
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Section II.—Meertinas oF THE GUARDIANS, 


The First Meeting. 


1. The first meeting of the Guardians shall be held at 
on the day of , and shall 
commence at o'clock noon, at which meeting every 
Guardian is hereby required to attend; but if three Guardians be present 


at such first meeting, the non-attendance of the remainder shall not - 


invalidate the proceedings. 

2. At the first meeting, the Guardians shall elect a chairman, a vice- 
chairman, and a deputy vice-chairman, who shall continue to act in 
those capacities respectively until the next annual election of Guardians. 


Subsequent Meetings. 


3. Until any workhouse of the Union shall have been declared by 
the Poor Law Commissioners fit for the reception of destitute poor, the 
Guardians shall hold one ordinary meeting at the least in every four 
weeks, at such times and places as may be by them determined on; 
and at the first, and each subsequent ordinary meeting, the time and 
place shall be named for holding the next succeeding ordinary meeting 5 
and if it shall so happen that at any such ordinary meeting no time or 
place shall be named for holding the next succeeding ordinary meeting, 
such succeeding meeting shall be held on the fourteenth day after the 
ordinary meeting at which such omission shall have taken place, at the 
place and hour appointed for the said ordinary meeting. 

4. So soon as any workhouse of the Union shall have been declared 
fit for the reception of destitute poor, the Guardians shall determine 
upon some fixed day of the week, and some fixed hour between ten 
o'clock in the forenoon and three o'clock in the afternoon, for holding 
their future meetings, and they shall thenceforth meet once at the least 
in every week for the execution of their duties, on such day and hour, 
at the workhouse of the said Union. 


Adjourned Meetings. 


5. The majority of the Guardians present at any meeting may, if 
they think necessary, adjourn the same to the day of the next ordinary 
or weekly meeting, or to any other day previous to it. 

6. If three Guardians be not present at any meeting, the same shall, 
after the lapse of one hour from the time appointed for its commence- 
ment, be adjourned to the day of the next ordinary or weekly meeting, 
or, if any Guardian or Guardians present should so direct, to any other 
day previous thereto ; and the clerk of the Guardians shall, after the lapse 
of one hour as aforesaid, make an entry in the minute-book of such 
adjournment, and of such failure of attendance, and report the same by 
letter to the Poor Law Commissioners in the course of the following day. 


Extraordinary Meetings. 


7. Any two Guardians, by a requisition in writing, according to the 
Form (A.) hereto annexed, may direct the clerk to summon an extra~ 
ordinary meeting of the Guardians, 

8. If any necessity shall arise for an immediate meeting of the Guard- 
ians, any three or more of them shall meet and consider the matter 
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requiring their attention, and give order thereon ; but such order shall 
only be valid and have effect until the next weekly or ordinary meeting 
of the Guardians. , 


Notices of Meetings. 


9. The clerk shall give at least two days’ notice of every ordinary 
meeting which shall be held before any workhouse in the Union shall 
have been declared by the Poor Law Commissioners fit for the recep- 
tion of destitute poor, and also of the first weekly meeting which shall 
be held after that period, and likewise the earliest possible notice of any 
adjourned or extraordinary meetings, by delivering, or sending to the 
Guardians, or by leaving at their usual places of abode, notices in 
writing, according to the Forms (B.), (C.), (D.), or (E.), hereto 
annexed (as the case may require), but no notice shall on other occa- 
sions be requisite. 


Routine of Business. 


10. At every meeting the chairman, or, in his absence, the vice- 
chairman, or, in his absence, the deputy vice-chairman, shall preside ; 
and if at any meeting the chairman, vice-chairman, or deputy vice- 
chairman shall all be absent, the Guardians present shall elect a 
chairman of that meeting to preside during such absence. 

11. All questions at any meeting shall be determined by the majority 
of votes of the Guardians present thereat; and when there shall be an 
equal number of votes upon any question, the presiding chairman 
(whether he shall or shall not have previously voted) shall have a 
casting vote. 

12. No resolution agreed to or adopted by the Board of Guardians 
shall be rescinded or altered (except in pursuance of an order or 
regulation of the Poor Law Commissioners), unless some Guardian 
shall have given to the Board fourteen days’ notice of a motion to 
rescind or alter such resolution, and such notice shall be in writing, 
and shall be forthwith entered on the minutes by the clerk, who shall, 
within seven days after such entry, forward a copy of the same to each 
Guardian ; provided always, that this regulation shall not extend to 
any resolution which relates only to the admission into, or the discharge 
from the workhouse of any destitute person. 

13. The Guardians may, from time to time (as occasion may require), 
appoint a committee to consider and report on any subject or matters 
referred to them; and the Guardians shall name one member of every 
such committee to be chairman of the same; and such committee may 
meet at such times and places as to them may seem convenient; but 
no act or decision of any committee shall be valid or conclusive, unless 
the same shall have been reported to and confirmed by the Board of 
Guardians. 

14. No stranger shall be permitted to take part in, or to be present 
at any meeting of the Guardians, except persons authorized by law, 
the officers required, and the members of any other Board of Guardians 
invited to attend such meeting, and except also persons engaged in 
some matter under the consideration of such meetings, and who shall 
depart when the consideration of such matter is concluded or postponed. 
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15. The Guardians shall conduct the business at their meetings in 
the following order :— 

1. The minutes of the preceding meeting shall be read aloud by 
the clerk, who shall make an entry of the same having been so 
read in the minute-book. 

2. The Guardians shall dispose of the business arising out of the 
minutes so read, and give the necessary directions thereon. 

3. They shall receive and consider the report of the clerk, or other 
officer, upon the execution of all orders previously made by the 
Board. 

4, They shall examine the clerk’s accounts, the treasurer’s book of 
receipts and payments, and the collector’s books, and give all 
necessary directions for providing such sums as may be required 
for the service of the Union. 

5. When the administration of relief shall have devolved upon 
them, they shall examine the reports and books of the several 
officers, and of the visiting-committee of the workhouse. 

6. They shall consider and decide upon, and give the necessary 
directions respecting all provisional admissions (if any} into the 
workhouse, and all applications for admission made by desti- 
tute poor, 

7. They shall consider the report of the master of the workhouse, 
and order the discharge of such persons as shall appear to be 
no longer proper objects of relief in the workhouse of the Union. 

8. They shall, subject to the approval of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, determine the kind of work to be performed by the 
persons admitted into the workhouse, and give directions on all 
other matters relating to the management of the workhouse. 


Section I[I.—Tur Maxine or a Rate. 
i. The Guardians, at their first meeting, shall take into their con- 


y) 

sideration, and shall, as soon as conveniently may be, adopt such 
measures as may be necessary for making an estimate of the net annual 
value of the several hereditaments within each of the electoral divisions 
of the Union, rateable under the provisions of the said Act, and for 
making a rate therein; provided nevertheless, that the Guardians may, 
if they see fit, at such first or other subsequent ordinary meeting, appoint 
a committee to inquire into, and from time to time report upon all 
matters relating to such estimate and rate, or to the surveys and valua- 
tions hereinafter mentioned. 

2. The Guardians shall, as soon as possible, or at least within twenty- 
one days after their first meeting, inquire into and report for the infor- 
mation of the Poor Law Commissioners,— 


1. Whether any and what surveys and valuations of hereditaments 
in the said Union exist, which appear to the Guardians to be 
available and sufficient for the purpose of estimating the net 
annual value of such of the said hereditaments as are liable to 
be rated under the said Act. 

2. Whether any and what surveys and valuations of hereditaments 
in the said Union exist, which, in the opinion of the Guardians, 
might, with due revision or correction, be made available and 
sufficient for the purposes aforesaid. 
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3. Whether in any or what parts of the said Union no survey or 
valuation exist, which in their opinion is, or is capable of being 
made available for the purposes aforesaid. 

3. As soon as the Commissioners shall have notified to the Board of 
Guardians any existing surveys or valuations of hereditaments in the 
said Union to be available and sufficient for the purposes aforesaid, 
the Guardians shall cause the same to be made use of for the purposes 
aforesaid. 

4, As soon as the Commissioners shall have notified to the Board of 
Guardians that any existing surveys and valuations of hereditaments 
in the said Union may, with due revision and correction, be made 
sufficient and available for the purposes aforesaid, the Guardians shall, 
subject to the approbation of the Poor Law Commissioners, appoint 
fit professional person or persons to revise and correct such surveys and 
valuations, and shall report to the Poor Law Commissioners the names 
of the persons so appointed, and the terms of the engagement or con- 
tract entered into with them; and no such agreement or contract shall 
be conclusive or binding until the Poor Law Commissioners shall have 
signified their approval thereof. 

5. So soon as the said first valuation shall be completed, and also 
from time to time, whenever any new valuation of the rateable pro- 
perty within the Union shall have been made, and before any rate shall 
be made thereon, the clerk shall give notice in the Form marked (F.), 
hereto annexed, that a rate is intended to be made on the said first 
valuation, or on such future new valuation (as the case may be), and 
that such valuation will be shown by the clerk of the Union at some 
public and convenient place, to be named in the said notice, for the 
space of 21 days after the day on which such notice shall be published. 

6. After the expiration of the said 21 days, the Guardians may, if they 
think fit, make and levy such a poundage rate or rates, according to 
the said first or other valuation, on all the property within the Union, 
or any electoral division thereof liable to such rate, as to them may 
seem sufficient for the purposes of defraying the expenses which may 
have been already incurred in the execution of the said Act, or which, 
previously to the administration of relief in any workhouse of the said 
Union, may be incurred by the Guardians, and be legally charged on 
the said rate. 

7, When any workhouse of the said Union shall have been declared 
by the said Poor Law Commissioners fit for the reception of destitute 
poor, the Guardians shall, from time to time, subject to the provisions 
herein contained for giving notice of new valuations and rates, make and 
levy such rates as may to them appear necessary, or as may be 
directed by the said Commissioners, for the relief of the poor in such 
workhouse, and for defraying the general expenses of the Union; 
provided always, that the Guardians shall, as soon as practicable, 
observe the following regulations:—that is to say, one month before 
the 29th September and the 25th March, in each year, an estimate 
shall be formed of the total expense likely to be incurred by each 
electoral division, in respect both of general and particular charges, for 
six calendar months, to be computed from the said days respectively, 
and a rate founded on such estimate shall, previously to such days 
respectively, be made; but in case the actual expense, during any half 
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year, shall exceed the estimated amount, the Guardians may provide 
for such deficiency by making a supplemental rate, or by providing for 
it in the estimate of the succeeding half-year. 

8. Before any rate shall be actually levied, the clerk of the Guardians 
shall give seven days’ notice in the form marked (G.) hereunto 
annexed, of such rate having been made, and shall publish such 
notice in every electoral division of the Union on which such rate may 
be made, in the accustomed mode of giving public notices in such 
electoral division, by posting it on the principal doors of every church, 
chapel, or other place of public worship, and at the usual places of 
giving public notices, in such electoral division or divisions. 


Section [V.—Tne Paip OFFICERS OF THE UNION TO BE APPOINTED 
BY THE GUARDIANS, 


Enumeration of the Offices. 


1. The Guardians shall, subject to the approbation of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, appoint a sufficient number of persons to perform the 
duties which are herein, or may be hereafter specified, as belonging to 
the following offices :— 


Clerk to the Board of Guardians. 

Treasurer. 

And also, if the Commissioners shall, by any order in that behalf, 
so direct, 

Collector of Rates. 

And also, when any workhouse in the Union shall have been 
declared by the Poor Law Commissioners. fit for the reception of 
destitute poor, 

Medical Officer, 
Master, 
Matron, 
Porter, | 

And if the Commissioners shall so direct, 

A. Schoolmaster. 

A Schoolmistress. 

The Guardians shall likewise, subject as aforesaid, after such officers 
shall have been appointed, appoint such assistants and servants as the 
Guardians shall deem necessary, to assist the said officers in the » 
performance of their several duties. 


of the Workhouse. 


Time and Mode of Appointment. 


2. The Guardians shall, at their first meeting, or within one month 
thereafter, appoint the Clerk and Treasurer of the Union. 

3. So soon as the valuation of the rateable property within the 
Union, for the purpose of making the first rate therein, be completed, 
the Guardians shall report to the Poor Law Commissioners the names 
of such persons for the time being authorized to collect county cess 
within the Union, as are willing, in pursuance of the 73rd section of the 
said Act, to levy the poor rate within any of the electoral divisions, the 
districts within which each of such persons is to act as collector of poor 
rate, the amount and nature of security offered by each, and the salary 
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or allowance proposed to be given to each for his trouble in that behalf, 
so that the Poor Law Commissioners may approve the same, or give 
such other directions as to them may seem proper. 

4. The Chairman or the Clerk shall, as soon as conveniently may 
be after any meeting at which an appointment of officers, assistants, or 
servants, shall be made, report the same, and the salaries or remunera- 
tion proposed to be given, to the Poor Law Commissioners, in order 
that they may approve or disallow of the same, or give such other 
directions therein as the case may be. 


Qualifications for Offices. 
5. No person shall be appointed by the Guardians as a collector of 
poor-rates whe is in trade, or who is not able to keep accounts. 


Salaries of Officers. 


6. The Guardians shall allow to the officers, assistants, and servants, 
directed to be appointed by them, such salaries or such amount of 
remuneration as they may think proper, subject nevertheless to the ap- 
proval of the Poor Law Commissioners. ; 

7. The collector shall be paid either by a poundage on all rates and 
other monies collected by him on account of the Union, or by a fixed 
salary, as the Guardians, subject to the approval of the Commissioners, 
_ shall direct. 


Security to be given by the Officers. 

8. The Guardians shall require from the clerk, the master and 
matron of the workhouse, the collector and treasurer respectively, such 
security for the due performance of their several duties as the Guardians 
shall deem sufficient, and as the Poor Law Commissioners shall 
approve of. 

9. In the case of all other officers, except the household assistants 
and servants (if any), an instrument in writing shall be entered into, 
which shall specify the nature of the chief services to be given by such 
officer, and the terms and stipulations mutually agreed upon between 

him and the Guardians. 


Suspension and Dismissal of Officers.— Supply of Vacancies, 


10. The Guardians may, at their discretion, suspend from the 
discharge of their duties any medical officer, treasurer, clerk, or the 
master, matron, or schoolmaster of the workhouse, or any collector 
appointed by the Guardians, and’ forthwith report the same, together 
with the cause of such suspension, to the Poor Law Commissioners 
for their decision thereon. 

11. The Guardians shall, from time to time, as they shall think 
necessary, dismiss any of the other officers or servants of the workhouse, 
not before enumerated in the last preceding article, and appoint others 
in their room, without prejudice, nevertheless, to the powers given to 
the Commissioners by the Poor Law Amendment Act. 

12. Until a clerk shall be appointed, or if the Guardians shall, in the 
event of any vacancy in the office of clerk, delay to make a new appoint- 
ment, or to appoint a substitute in case of sickness or accident, the 


duties hereby required to be performed by the clerk shall be performed 
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by the vice-chairman, or the deputy vice-chairman, or in his or their 
absence, by some Guardian to be appointed by the chairman. 

13. If any officer of the Union appointed by the Guardians shall be 
at any time prevented by sickness or accident from the performance of 
his duties, the Guardians may appoint a competent person to act as 
his substitute temporarily. 

14. As often as any officer appointed by the Guardians shall die, or 
resign, or be removed, they shall forthwith give notice thereof to the 
Poor Law Commissioners, and shall, as soon as conveniently may be 
after the date of such notice, proceed to make a new appointment in the 
manner prescribed by the above regulations. 


Section V.— Dutigzs or THE Parp OFFICERS. 


1. Each officer, who at the time of his appointment shali be required 
to give his whole time to the service of the Union, shall, besides 
executing all lawful and special orders and instructions of the Poor 
Law Commissioners, and of the guardians, be bound to perform any 
service on behalf of the Union, although not included in the duties 
hereafter specified as belonging to his office; and every officer shall 
perform his several duties in person, and shall on no account be 
permitted to entrust them to a deputy, except in case of sickness or 
accident, or in case of occasional leave of absence being granted him 


by the Board of Guardians. 


Duties of the Clerk. 


2. The following shall be the Duties of the Clerk ;— 


1. To give notice, as herein required, of the meetings of the 
Guardians, and to attend the same, and to enter punctually in 
the minute-book the name of every Guardian attending, and the 
minutes of all the proceedings at every such meeting, and to 
submit such minutes to the presiding chairman of the same for 
his signature. 

2. To keep minutes of all matters, the consideration whereof has 
been deferred, of all business or orders unexecuted, and duly 
and punctually to submit the same to the consideration of the 

- Guardians. 

3. To attend and assist in the proceedings of all committees 
appointed by the Guardians, and to act as clerk to such com- 
mittees. 

4, 'To conduct the correspondence of the Guardians according to 
their directions, and to keep copies of all letters sent, and 
preserve all letters received, and all books, letters, orders issued 
‘by the Poor Law Commissioners, and other documents be- 
longing to the Union, in convenient order for reference. 

3. To direct the service of notices, to communicate to the several. 
officers of the Union all orders and directions of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, or of the Guardians ; and, so far as may be, to 
give such instructions as may be requisite for the prompt and. 
correct execution of all such orders and directions, and to) 
examine and report on any neglect or failure thereon which | 
may come to his knowledge, | 


} 
| 
~ |} 
| 
| 
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6. To prepare all written contracts and agreements to be entered 


into by any parties with the Guardians, and to see that the 
same are duly executed. 


7. 'To prepare all bonds or other securities to be given by any 


10. 


11. 


13. 


14. 


of the officers of the Union, and to see that the same are duly 
executed by such officers and their sureties, and that they are 
from time to time renewed, as occasion may require. 

To bring before the Guardians, at their second meeting after 
the annual election in each year, all such bonds and other 
securities, and to report to them on the existence and sufficiency 
of the sureties therein named. 

To prepare or superintend the preparation, and to take measures 
for ensuring the prompt and correct return of all such in- 
formation and reports as may be required for the public service. 
To receive and preserve all statements made in pursuance of 
the 84th clause of the said Act, and forward the same to the 
returning officer, when appointed, and assist the said officer in 
all matters relating to the election of the Guardians, and in 
ensuring the regularity of the proceedings. 

Yo give due notice in writing in the month of September in 
each year, to all justices qualified to act as ex-officio Guardians 
in the Union, of the time and place appointed for them to meet 
for the purpose of electing ex-officio Guardians, if circumstances 
should render such meeting necessary. 


. To provide, at the charge of the Union, and to keep, according 


to the true intent of this or any other order relating to the 
accounts of the Union, a minute-book, in which shall be entered 
minutes of all monies received and paid, all orders and cheques 
given, all accounts examined and allowed, all salaries ordered to 
be paid, as well as all other business, proceedings, and trans- 
actions of the Guardians at any of their meetings. 

To give such assistance as the Guardians may require in pre- 
paring and completing an estimate of the net annual value of 
the hereditaments in the said Union liable to be rated under the 
said Act, and of the rate to be made thereon. 

From time to time to provide, at the charge of the Union, all 
necessary rate-books, and to fill up the same accurately, with the 
several particulars required by the form in which the rate for the 
relief of the poor is, by the said Act, directed to be made, and 
to permit, at all reasonable times, any person affected by any 
such rate to inspect the same, and to take copies or extracts 
therefrom. 


Duties of the Treasurer. 


3. The Duties of the Treasurer shall be— 


y 


2. 


& 


To receive all monies tendered to be paid to the use of the 
Union, and to place the same to the credit of the Union inan 
account, in which the payments received on behalf of each elec~ 
toral division shall be distinguished. 

To pay and satisfy, out of any monies for the time being in his 
hands belonging to the Union, all cheques and drafts which 
shall be drawn upon him by any three or more of the Guardians 

I 
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and countersigned or witnessed by their clerk, or the person, 
for the time being acting as such clerk, as and when the same 
shall be presented at his office, house, or usual place of residence. 
3. ‘To keep and to render, whenever required by the Guardians, an 
_ account of all monies received and paid by him as such treasurer. 
4. To submit such account, when required, to the Auditor ap- 
pointed for the said Union. 


Duties of the Collectors of Rates. 


4. The following shall be the duties of the Conurctors of Rares 
appointed by the Guardians, and also of any Collector of the County 
Cess, who, under the provisions of the said Act, shall levy the rate 
made under the authority of the said act in the said Union, or any 
part thereof :— 

1. From time to time to fill up and prepare a collecting book, 
or abstract of any rate made for the district for which he is 
constituted or appointed collector, or any part thereof, to fill 
up all receipts, and keep all books required to be given and kept, 
and make all returns which relate to the collection of the rates 
for the relief of the poor, or other monies in aid of such rates, 
within his district. 

2. To collect all monies payable on account of such rates, and 
other monies in aid thereof, for the district for which he may 
be so constituted or appointed collector, and to give receipts to 
all persons from whom he may receive any rates or other monies. 

3. To pay over to the treasurer of the Union weekly, or oftener if 
required, and whenever the sum in his hands shall amount to 
50/., all monies collected by him, and in such payment, to 
distinguish the amount paid in on account of each electoral 
division within his district. 

A, At all times, when required by the Guardians, to produce the 
collecting and other account books in his custody, relating 
to his collection, and balance the said rates, and to furnish the 
Guardians with a true list of all defaulters in the payment of 
rates and other dues, and, under the direction of the Guardians, 
to institute and attend to proceedings against such defaulters. 

5. To attend the meetings of the Guardians, whenever he shall be 
so required, with the several collecting and receipt cheque books, 
and lay before them, in a book to be especially kept for the 
purpose, a statement of the rates and other monies collected 
during each week, on account of each electoral division, and 
the amount remaining to be collected. 

6.°'To attend the returning officer on the day of nomination, and 
on the days appointed for examining the votes given at any 
election of Guardians of the Union, with the collecting book, and 
to assist such officer in examining the qualification of persons 
nominated for the office of Guardians, and the validity of the 
votes. 


Duties of other Officers. 


The duties of the other paid officers, whom the Guardians are herein 
directed to appoint, will, previously to the period for their appointment, 
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be defined by an-order or orders to be issued for that purpose by the 
Poor Law Commissioners. 


e 
Section VI.—AppoInTMENT OF ParisH WARDENS. 


1. The Guardians shall divide the Union into districts, consisting of 
parishes, or parts of parishes, as to them may seem best for the ap- 
pointment of Parish Wardens; and the Guardians shall appoint Parish 
Wardens to such districts, within one month from the day of election 
of the Guardians in each year. 


Duties of the Warden. 


1. To attend the Board of Guardians at their ordinary and weekly 
meetings, whenever he may be so required; to report to them on the 
state of the poor within his parish or district, on the increase or di- 
minution of mendicancy therein, or on any other matters in relation to 
the condition of such parish or district, on which the Guardians may, 
from time to time, require information, and generally to obey all Jawful 
orders of the Poor Law Commissioners and the Board of Guardians; 
and also the following farther specific duties, as soon as the Poor Law 
Commissioners shall have declared any workhouse of the Union fit for 
the reception of the destitute poor. 

2. 'To receive all applications for admission into the workhouse, 
which may be made to him, by or on behalf of any destitute poor 
person usually resident, or casually within any parish or townland 
comprised in his district, and to report to the Board of Guardians, at 
their weekly meeting, all such applications made to him during the 
preceding week, together with the particulars which, on examination 
into the merits of each case, he shall have been enabled to collect. 

3. In all cases of application made to him, by or on behalf of such 
destitute poor person, where there shall appear to him to be an urgent 
necessity for the immediate removal of such poor person to the work- 
house, and in case there be room, to give an order for the admission, 
provisionally, of such poor person, together with every member of his 
or her family, who is resident with him or her, and destitute, and to 
report every such order given by him to the Guardians, at their next 
weekly meeting, for their decision thereon. 

4. To provide, if necessary, for the conveyance of any destitute poor 
person who may be unable, through old age, or infirmity of body or 
mind, to walk to the workhouse, and for whose admission an order 
shall have been previously given, either provisionally, or by the Board 
of Guardians, 

Given under the hands and’ seals of us, the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, this day of » in the 
year of our Lord One thousand Eight hundred and thirty : 


= 


FORM (A.) 
Requisition for an Extraordinary Meeting of Guardians. 
To the Clerk to the Guardians of the Union. 


Sir, 
We, the undersigned, being iwo of the Guardians of the Poor of the 


Union, do hereby require and direct you to summon an Extraordi-- 
12 
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nary Meeting of the Guardians of the said Union, to be holden at 


on the day of LSet 75.86 
o'clock in the noon, to take into consideration [set out 
the motion. ] 
Signed this ~ day of 
FORM (B.) 


Notice of Ordinary Meeting to be held before any Workhouse in the Union 
shall have been declared by the Poor Law Commissioners to be fit for 
the reception of Destitute Poor. 

Sir, 


You are hereby informed, that the next Ordinary Meeting of the Board 
of Guardians will be held at on the day of 
at o'clock in the noon, which 
meeting you are hereby requested to attend. 
Signed this day of 


, Clerk to the Board of Guardians of 
To A. B., Guardian of the Poor the Union. 
of Union. 


FORM (C.) 
Notice of First Weekly Meeting. 
Sir, 
You are hereby informed, that the first weekly meeting of the Board of 
Guardians of the Union will take place at on 
the day of 163. %; at 2 
o clock in the noon, for the transaction of business; and that 
meetings of the said Board will henceforth be held at the same place, on 
in every week, at the same hour of in the forenoon. 
Signed this day of 
, Clerk to the Board of Guardians of 
To A. &., Guardian of the Poor the Union. 
of Union. 


FORM (D.) 
Notice of an Adjourned Meeting of Guardians. 
Sir, 
This is to give you notice that an Adjourned Meeting of the Board of 
Guardians of the Poor of Union will be held at 
on the day of 183%. at 
o'clock in the noon, to take into consideration [set out the motion | ; 
which meeting you are hereby requested to attend. 
Signed this’ day of 
, Clerk to the Board of Guardians of 
To A.B., Guardian of the Poor the Union. 
of Union. 


FORM (E,) 
a: Notice of Extraordinary Meeting of Guardians. 
ig; 
Tam directed by C.D. and E. F., two of the Guardians of the Poor of the 
Union, to summon an Extraordinary Meeting of the Board 
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_of Guardians of the said Union, at on the 
day of 183 ,at o'clock in the noon, to take into 
consideration [set out the motion]; which meeting you are hereby requested 


to attend. 
, Clerk to the Board of Guardians of 


To A. B., Guardian of the Poor the Union. 
of Union. 
FORM (F.) 
Notice that the Guardians intend to make a Rate. 
UNION. 


I hereby give notice that a [New*] Valuation of all the Property situated 
within each of the Electoral Divisions of the above Union, and rateable to 
the relief of the Poor, under the provisions of the Ist and 2nd Victoria, c. 56, 
has been completed, and that the Guardians of the said Union intend to 
make a rate for the relief of the Poor, according to such valuation; and I 
further give notice that the said [New*] Valuation is lodged, and will lie at 

from day the instant 
to day the of inclusive, and will be 
shown by me there on any day, except Sunday, between 10 o'clock in the 
forenoon and 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 
Signed this day of 


, Clerk to the Guardians. 


FORM (G.) 
Notice that a Rate has been made. 


UNION.—ELEcrTorAL DIVISION OF 


I hereby give notice, that a rate of in the Pound, for the 
relief of the Poor, has been duly made on the property situated in the above- 
mentioned Electoral] Division, rateable under the provisions of the Ist and 
2nd Victoria, c. 56, and that the said rate was this day signed at a Board of 
Guardians of the said Union, by three of the said Guardians there assembled, 
anid is now in my custody, and may be seen at on any day, 
except Sundays, between the hours of 10 o’clock in the forenoon and 4 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

Signed this day of 


A. B., Clerk to the Guardians. 


No. 6. 


Lerrer of Insrrucrions to RerurninG Orricers relative to theElec- 
tion of Guardians. 
Sir, Poor Law Commission Office, Dublin. 

The Commissioners having appointed you Returning officer at the 
approaching election of Guardians in the Union, 
direct your attention to the following instructions, which, in conjunction 
with the order regulating the election proceedings, issued under their 
seal, and the assistance you will receive from the Assistant Com- 
missioner in charge of the Union, will be sufficient for your guidance. 

* To be omitted on the first occasion. 
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1. As soon as you receive the order just adverted to, you will take 
measures for inserting the advertisement, Form (C.), in two newspapers 
circulating in the Union. It is left to your discretion to select those 
which will give the greatest publicity to the notice in question, but the 
Commissioners trust that you will exercise this discretion with judgment 
and impartiality. One insertion is all that is directed to be made, and 
you will not depart from this rule, without previously taking the advice 
of the Assistant Commissioner. ‘The advertisement must appear at 
Jeast one week before the nomination day. 

2. The requisite number of notices of the nomination day, Form (E.), 
will be furnished to you, and you must immediately ascertain the 
number of places of public worship, and of any other places in which 
notices of public business are customarily posted within the Union; and 
it will be necessary to arrange with the chief constables of police, whose 
jurisdictions extend over any part of the Union, for the posting of these 
notices, at least one week before the nomination day: they need not, 
however, be advertised in the newspapers. 

3. The preparation of the registry of the cess payers entitled to vote 
is next to be proceeded with. ‘The barony collectors must be required 
by you, under the penalties to which a disobedience of the Commission- 
ers’ orders in this respect’ exposes them, to supply you with a list, or 
give you facilities for obtaining it, of all persons who were liable to pay 
county cess in such parts of their respective baronies as are comprised 
in the Union, and the amount for which each person was liable during 
the year ended 31st December, next before the election. In case of 
their neglect or refusal to furnish you with the lists, you will apply to the 
Assistant Commissioner for directions ; or if time will not allow of this 
course, it will become your duty to obtain a summons against the party 
in default, from the petty sessions of the district in which he resides, 
and endeavour to enforce a compliance with the Commissioners’ orders 
by due course of law. As, however, the barony collectors are bound 
to furnish the information without compensation, you are enjoined to 
show all reasonable consideration for their convenience, especially when 
you have cause to suppose that the discharge of their public duties has 
hindered them from complying with your request; and you will be as 
specific and correct as possible in informing them of the particulars you 
require, giving them also the earliest notice which circumstances will 
admit. Having obtained the names of the cess payers in each electoral 
division, the actual preparation of the registry may be deferred until 
after the last day of receiving nominations, since, except in very 
populous districts, the time between the nomination day and the day 
for distributing the voting papers will be sufficient for you to copy out 
the registries for the divisions in which contests occur, and thus the 
trouble of completing them for the electoral divisions in which there is 
no contest will be avoided. 

4, The statements received from owners of property and from their 
proxies, Forms (A.) and (B. 1.) and (B. 2.), must be inserted by you 
in the registry supplied for the purpose, at the close of each day on- 
which they are received. 

5. In the preparation of the notices of nomination, and the registries 
of cess payers, owners and proxies, the employment of clerks will not 
be necessary, and, unless circumstances of peculiar difficulty, sufficient 


' 
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in the opinion of the Assistant Commissioner to warrant a departure 
from the ordinary rule should arise, these services are expected to be 
performed by yourself, or, at any rate, the remuneration you receive is 
to cover all expenses attendant upon them. 

6. The nominations of candidates, Form (F'.), are to be sent to you 
by those who propose them; you are to examine and number them, 
and to mark on them the day and time at which they came to your 
hands ; and it will tend much to the despatch of business if you enter 
them on separate sheets according to the electoral divisions for which 
they are made, previously to the meeting on the nomination day. 

7. On the nomination day, the Assistant Commissioner will attend 
the meeting, and assist you in all matters in which his knowledge of 
the law and of the purport of the Commissioners’ orders may be sup- 
posed to be superior to your own, leaving it, however, to you to decide 
on all matters of fact, and to apply the law to them. ‘The Commis- 
sioners’ orders fully set forth your duties at this meeting, and they deem 
it expedient to enjoin strict attention and conformity to them, as the 
best means of securing regularity on future occasions. 

8, No assistance by way of clerkage is requisite on the nomination 
day, or in the subsequent preparation of the voting papers. You will 
be supplied with the form of voting paper (H.), and, having inserted 
the names of the candidates and proposers, and all other particulars, 
you must provide a sufficient number of printed copies for the use of 
each division. 

9. Your greatest attention and forethought will be required in 
making the arrangements for the distribution and collection of the 
voting papers. The time allowed for this purpose (a week) is amply 
sufficient, if you are only methodical in maturing your plans, and active 
in carrying them into execution. ‘The Commissioners are of opinion, 
that no class of men can be found at once so competent and so eligible 
for the performance of this duty as those attached to the constabulary 
force. ‘They have, therefore, requested and obtained from the Inspec- 
tor-General, a promise of such assistance as the chief constables can 
render consistently with the discharge of the duties belonging to the 
service. ‘The Commissioners have already experienced the value of this 

fassistance, and on that account require you to employ men belonging 
to the constabulary force in preference to any others. It will be in- 
cumbent on you, however, to communicate at a very early period in 
the proceedings with the several chief constables, in order to ascertain 
from them what number of men it is likely they can conveniently spare 
on the days fixed for the distribution and collection of the voting papers ; 
and immediately after the nomination day, when you are acquainted 
with the electoral divisions in which their services will be required, 
you must confer with the chief constables on the best method of availing 
yourself of the aid which it is in their power to give you. You are 
at liberty to pay each man ls. per diem, and charge such payments 
in your account ; this remuneration for services, unconnected with their 
usual duties, has been agreed upon by the Commissioners and the 
Inspector-General. 

10. In the event of more men being required than the chief constables 
can supply, you must engage additional persons, selecting the most 
intelligent and trustworthy individuals for the purpose. As, however, 
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the duty they have to perform requires little beyond activity, fidelity, 
and a knowledge of the country, you ought not to employ those, who, 
from their station in life, will expect a hich scale of remuneration. The 
task being a simple one, can be performed at a light expense, amd the 
Commissioners have decided that 2s. 6d. a day should, under ordinary 
circumstances, be the maximum allowance to the distributors and col- 
lectors of voting papers. 

11. The number of distributors to be employed will so much depend 
on the area of the electoral divisions, the number of cess payers, and 
the density of the population, that you are referred to the Assistant 
Commissioner for advice on this subject. 

12. In your scrutiny of the voting papers, after they are collected, 
some assistance from clerks may be requisite, when the votes are very 
numerous; you are, however, at liberty only to employ them when 
you have reasonable ground to suppose that the four days allowed for 
completing the examination of them may prove insufficient for the 
purpose. The remuneration to clerks for each good day’s work ought 
not to exceed 5s. 

13. The return of the guardians is not direeted to be advertised in 
the newspapers, but must be published precisely in the same way as 
the Form (E.). 

14. From the foregoing directions, you will perceive that the expenses 
attendant on the election of guardians will principally fall under the 
following heads :— 


1. Advertisements and Printing. 

2. Distribution and Collection of Voting Papers. 

3. Clerks, when indispensably necessary. 

4. Your own remuneration, which will be named to you before 
you accept the appointment. 


In addition to these you will be repaid any sum you may have 
properly expended for postage and stationery. 

Auy other charges, such as for horse and car-hire, travelling expenses, 
employment of special messengers, and others of the like kind, the 
Commissioners are resolved to discountenance; such charges will 


only be allowed when you have incurred them either by the direction of 


the Assistant Commissioner, or under peculiarly urgent circumstances, 
and when you have had no .opportunity of obtaining the previous 
sanction either of the Commissioners or Assistant Commissioner. 
After you have made your return of the guardians elected, you will 
forward your account of expenses, with the fullest particulars, and with 
the vouchers for each item, to the Assistant Commissioner, in order 
that it may, when examined and allowed, be transmitted to the Board 
of Guardians. 

15. In conclusion, the Commissioners desire to remind you of the 
responsibility which you incur by the acceptance of this office. Your 
duty is easily performed, if you only bring honesty of purpose, im- 
partiality, and reasonable activity to the task. On the other hand, if 
you should be guilty of wilful carelessness, or disobedience of the Com- 
missioners’ orders, or if you should manifest any disposition to use 
your office, and the means it gives you, to influence improperly the re- 
turn of any candidate, you will forfeit your title to any remuneration, 
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and expose yourself to the penalties prescribed in the 10Znd section of 
the Act. These penalties may be enforced by any one, and it would be 
the imperative duty of the Commissioners to take proceedings against 
you, if complaints of wilful misconduct should be substantiated. All 
persons employed in any way by you, are equally bound to observe 
strict impartiality, and a conscientious obedience to the directions they 
receive, and it will, therefore, be incumbent on you to warn them of the 
penalties they will incur by an opposite course. 
I have, &c. 
To , Returning Officer (Signed) W. Srantuey, 
of the Union. Assistant Secretary. 


No. 7. 
MemoraANDUM on VALUATION and RartiNa. 


Poor Law Commission Office, Dublin, 25th March, 1839. 


1. It is essential to the due observance of the provisions of the Irish 
Poor Law Act, and necessary for the satisfaction of the owners and oc- 
cupiers of property liable to be rated for the relief of the poor, that 
the principle on which the valuation of such property is to be de- 
termined should be generally understood and correctly applied. The 
Poor Law Commissioners deem it expedient, therefore, to circulate the 
following observations, for the purpose of affording instruction to those 
on whom the duty of making valuations, and preparing assessments, 
may be devolved, as well as to promote a general acquaintance with 
the subject. 

2. 'The descriptions of property subject to a poor rate are se forthin 
the 63rd section of the Act, and are as follow :— 


1. Lands. 
2. Buildings. 
3. Opened mines. 
4. Commons. 
5. Rights of common. 
6. Other profits out of land. 
7. Rights of fishery. 
8. Canals, navigation, or rights of navigation. 
9. Rights of way, and other rights or easements over land, and 
iolls in respect of such rights, &c. 
10. All other tolls. 
11. ‘Turf bogs or banks, when a rent is payable for the same. 


The properties exempted from rate are as follow :— 


1. 'Turf bogs or banks used exclusively for fuel or manure, when 
no rent is payable for the same. 

2. Mines which have not been opened seven years previous to 
the making of the rate; and mines which have been boné 
fide abandoned, must have been boni fide re-opened for 
seven years before they can be rated. 
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3. Churches, chapels, and other 
buildings, exclusively dedicated 
to religious worship, or exclu- 
sively used for the education of 
the poor. 

4. Burial-grounds and cemeteries. 

5, Infirmaries, hospitals, charity 
schools, or other buildings ex- 
clusively used for charitable pur- 
poses. 

6. Buildings, land, or hereditaments 
dedicated to or used for public 
purposes. | 

3. The property liable to be rated is thus clearly defined by the Act, 
and the method of charging it with a rate must now-be considered. 
The Act declares that it must be a poundage rate, or a rate at a certain 
sum in the pound, on an estimate of the net annual value of the pro- 
perty; and it defines the meaning of ‘‘annual value” to be the rent at 
which such property, one year with another, in its actual state, might be 
reasonably expected to let from year to year, on the supposition that the 
annual average cost of the repairs, insurance, and other expenses ne- 
cessary to maintain the property in its actual state, and all rates, taxes, 
and public charges (except tithes), are to be paid by the tenant. 

4. The “annual value’’ therefore, in cases where the rateable property 
is actually let at what may be considered a fair rent, is the net rent, or 
the amount which is received by, or which remains clear in the hands of, 
a landlord, after all the taxes, charges, and other expenses above enu- 
merated, shall have been provided for. It is necessary, however, to ob- 
serve, that the amount of the rent payable to a landlord is rarely con- 
clusive as to the rateable value of the property. The net rent received 
by the landlord may, from various causes, exceed the “annual value,” 
and it is frequently brought much below it by the payment of a fine, or 
by an improvement in the value of the property subsequent to the lease 
under which it is held, or to the last adjustment of the rent. ‘There is, 
therefore, no safe criterion for valuators, except that which a careful ad- 
herence to the principle set forth in the Act affords ; they should on all 
occasions keep it steadily in view, and their inquiry should always be, 
‘* What is the property reasonably worth to let from year to year, to a 
tenant who undertakes to pay all public taxes and charges, including 
such as are necessary to maintain it inits present condition ?” 

5, Simple as this principle is, the various descriptions of property, 
the conditions on which each is severally held, and the incidents by 
which their value is often affected, may render its application in many 
instances a matter of some difficulty, and the following observations 
will, therefore, be serviceable. | 

6. The rent from which, or with reference to which, the annual 
value is to be calculated, must be such as would be fairly ebtainable 
year by year from indifferent persons, without regard to peculiar cir- 
cumstances or temporary influences. It must also have reference to 
the existing condition of the property, and not to the condition in which, 
with other treatment, and under other circumstances, it ought to be, or | 
to which it might have been brought. . : 


If any private profit 
or use shall be directly 
derived from any of these, 
the person deriving it is 
liable to be rated as an 
occupier, according to the 
annual value of such 
profit or use. 
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. 


7. The repairs, for which a deduction is to be made, must be such 


only as are necessary to maintain the property in the condition in which 
it exists at the time it is valued; not such as might be necessary to put 
it into a better or improved condition; and it is immaterial whether 
such repairs be actually made or not; for, if made, they are a diminu- 
tion of the rent; if not, the neglect is an equivalent deterioration of the 
value of the property. 

8. The expense of insurance, like repairs, whether incurred or nof, 
is in fact to be estimated and allowed for; because the neglect to insure 
is a deterioration of the property to the extent of the extra risk which 
the owner incurs. But as some properties, such as lands, mines, 
canals, &c., are not subject to this risk, they are of course entitled to no 
allowance under this head. 

9. Any other expenses necessary to maintain the property in the 
condition in which it is at the time of valuation must also be deducted. 
This will include such expenses as sewerage, drainage, fencing, em- 
bankments, &c., as they serve to keep up the letting value of the 
property. It is immaterial whether such charges be actually paid or 
not, if they be necessary; and it is also immaterial whether they be 
defrayed directly by the individual himself, or indirectly through some 
association or public body, such as Commissioners of Drainage, 
Sewers, &c. 

10. ‘* Rates, taxes, and public charges,’’ will comprise all local and 
general rates, and include the amount of the poor-rate itself, estimated 
for the entire year. 

ll. If the tenant is to defray the foregoing charges, the rent which 
he pays to his landlord will be a ‘‘ net rent,” from which, consequently, 
no deductions will then be made: but if the landlord pays them, then 
the rent received by him is a ** gross rent,”’ and they must be deducted 
by the valuator; and whichever may be the arrangement between the 
parties, the result as regards the valuation will be the same, as is 
evident from the following example: Let it be assumed that the gross 
rent of a property is 100/., and the repairs, taxes, &c., 30/., it is im- 
material whether the landlord receives 100/., and pays these charges, 
or 70/., the tenant paying them; in either case, the landlord only re- 
tains a net sum of 70/., which is the ‘‘annual value” at which the pro- 
perty ought to be rated. 

12. Tithes are not to be deducted, being in fact a portion of rent ; 
and they are made subject to the rate, the occupier, or party liable to 
pay tithe, being entitled to deduct the whole poundage therefrom, 
when he makes his payments to the tithe-owner. 

13. Many descriptions of buildings acquire an enhanced value from 
their situation, or from the peculiar purposes to which they are applied. 
This enhanced value is always to be taken into consideration ; and in 
England, where the principle of rating, in such cases, has been frequently 


_ before the courts of law, it has been established, that the advantages in 


respect of situation, or the mode of its occupation, are to be taken into 
account in estimating the rateable value of a building, whenever these 
advantages would enable the owner to let it at a higher rent than it 
would otherwise fetch. So if one building would let for a higher sum 
than another of equal magnitude, because it is used as a mill or manu- 
factory, and because it has fittings or machinery adapted to the trade 
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carried on in it, its improved value, arising partly from the machinery, is 
liable to be rated; care, however, must be taken in rating houses 
occupied for the purposes of trade, not to include the profits of the 
trade, or the value of the goodwill, which are strictly personal. 

14. Commons are rateable according to the net rent obtainable by 
the owners for the pasturage of them, and for any other profits arising 
out of the land. Rights of common are often annexed to neighbouring 
lands, and the increased value of such lands from this cause is to be 
taken into account in estimating their rateable value. 

15. A right of fishery, like any other kind of property, must be 
valued at what it is reasonably worth to let from year to year, after all 
deductions have been made on the score of the outgoings necessary to 
maintain its present value, some of which may probably be peculiar to 
this description of property. 

16. The occupiers of property are liable to be rated in the district where 
the subject of their occupation lies; this rule applies as strictly to 
canals, navigrations, water, and gas-pipes, and similar works, extended 
from one distant peint to another, as to houses or land. Where, by 
this extension,*they are, in fact, carried through, or situated in several 
electoral divisions, they will be rateable in each, according to the annual 
value of the part lying within it. In the case of a canal, it has been 
decided in England, that where it extends through several parishes, the 
proprietors are rateable in each, only as the occupiers of so much land 
covered with water, the net tolls arising being the actual value of the 
Jand so used. This rule will apply equally in Ireland, and it is thus 
immaterial where the tolls are collected; they are only rateable in the 
electoral division in which they are incurred by the party paying them, 
and earned by the proprietors who receive them ; or, in other words, the 
rate in each electoral division, upon this description of property, must 
be limited to the annual value of the part lying within it. 

17. Some practical difficulty may possibly be experienced in the 
application of this rule, in the case of canals and. railroads, but it will 
be much diminished by the power given to the Guardians, through 
their agent, to inspect the accounts, which proprietors of tolls are 
required, by the 67th clause of the Act, to keep of their profits and 
expenses. 

18. The principle of rating which is applied by the Act to houses 
and land, is equally to be observed in rating canals, navigations, 
rights of way, and tolls; and therefore all the deductions which are 
directed to be made from the gross annual value of the former are to 
be allowed in valuing the latter; and where canal or railway proprietors 
are also carriers, whether of goods or passengers, their profits in that 
capacity must be thrown out of the question in estimating the annual 
value of the property. 

19. The descriptions of property exempted from rate are so fully 
defined by the Act as to require no explanation ; but the proviso which 
is attached to the exemption of hereditaments, exclusively appropriated 
to public or charitable purposes, may need some elucidation. The 
Act, by this proviso, recognises and establishes as law in Ireland, the 
result of many decisions which the courts in England have pronounced 
on this particular question. ‘These decisions have proceeded on the 
principle that those occupiers only who have a beneficial occupation, 
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that is, beneficial to themselves, are rateable; and hence, in the case of 

‘public or charitable institutions from which no profit is made, the 
proprietors are not rateable, but the persons who reside on the premises, 
with distinct residentiary rights, either as the objects of the institution, 
or as its officers or assistants, are rateable whenever they have a bene- 
ficial occupation; that is, an occupation that would be worth a rent to 
another person, or to a common tenant. 

20. The strictest attention must always be paid to that important 
provision of the law which requires that all property be rated at the full 
average annual value. On no account should any difference in this 
respect be permitted, and especially in the valuations of the several 
electoral divisions of the same Union; for although, as between the 
several properties in the same division, it may not be very material 
whether they be rated at the full annual value or not, yet as between 
the several divisions, justice requires that there should be a perfect 
uniformity of valuation, inasmuch as each division must bear a share 
of the expense of building the workhouse, and the cther charges for the 
support of the establishment, in proportion to the aggregate sum at 
which the property within it is rated. 

21. From a desire to avoid the expense of a new valuation, it has been 
recommended by some persons that the rent paid by the occupier to 
his immediate landlord should be assumed in all cases to be the real 
annual value of the property; but the Commissioners cannot sanction 
such a mode of rating, because it would not only produce inequalities 
affecting individual rate-payers in the same electoral division, but would 
also throw upon the occupiers of highly-rented properties an unfair 
share of the whole rate. It would also, as between landlord and 
tenant, work this striking injustice, that whenever an occupier was 
liable to pay a very high rent, that is, a rent beyond the fair value, he 
would only be entitled to deduct one-half of the rate so levied on him, 
while the law expressly provides, that under such circumstances he shall 
bear less than one-half of the rate, by enabling him to deduct half the 
poundage from every pound of his landlord’s rent. : 

22. The following cases will illustrate the different results arising 
from rating a property according to its real value, and according to the 
rent actually paid by the tenant, where the latter exceeds the former. 
Suppose a tenant rents a farm at 200J. a year, the fair annual value of 
which, as compared with the average of rents paid in the district, is 
only 160/., and a rate of Is. in the pound is laid upon him; if the farm 
be rated according to the rent paid, the tenant and his landlord will 
each pay 5/.; but ‘if it be rated at its real value of 160/., the landlord 
will have to pay 5/., and the tenant 3/. It is scarcely necessary to 
observe, that where the tenant pays an easy rent an opposite result is 
produced. ‘The equalizing effect of the law can thus only be attained 
by estimating all property at its fair average annual letting value, and 

this the Act requires strictly to be done in every case. If any property 
be rated at more or at less than the annual value, a right of appeal is 
given in the former case to the rate- -payer, whether owner or occupier, 
who suffers by the overcharge, and in the latter case every rate-payer 
may allege the undervaluing of the property as a ground of complaint 
against the rate. 

23, In reference to the proceedings which it may be most advisable 
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to take preparatory to making ‘a rate, the Commissioners will not at 
present lay down any precise rules. The law leaves every course open 
to the guardians, from the adoption of existing valuations to the ap- 
pointment of professional valuators, to make entirely new assessments ; 
and as the materials for valuation, and the expense necessary to be in- 
curred, will vary materially in different parts of the country, the Com- 
missioners deem it expedient to receive information from, and to com- 
municate with, the Guardians of each Union, before they give any 
decided opinion as to the method to be adopted in each case. 

24. The Commissioners are, however, extremely desirous that the 
valuation in each Union should be perfected at the least possible 
expense, and with the least possible delay; and they recommend the 
Guardians to endeavour to attain this object, through the instrumentality 
of a committee of such members of the Board as may from their 
habits and positions be best qualified to judge of the sufficiency of 
existing valuations, or to correct errors and supply omissions in them. 
‘The Commissioners believe that competent individuals for this purpose 
will be found in most, if not in all Boards. The Guardians must bear 
in mind, however, that their responsibility to the rate-payers and to the 
Commissioners, will require a strict adherence to the law, and that the 
Commissioners will not be at liberty to sanction a rate made on any 
principle varying from, or inconsistent with the provisions of the Act, 
even when a desire to save expense may be the only motive which has 
occasioned a departure from them. 

25. The Commissioners consider that the assistance of professional 
or paid valuators will in many, if not in most cases, be necessary, not 
merely in the valuation of houses and other descriptions of property in 
towns, but also in rural districts, where they may be of essential service 


as arbitrators, and become the means of enabling the Guardians to- 


maintain a steady uniformity of action, in the valuation of different 
properties spread over an extended area. As regards the employment 
of paid valuators, as well as assistance of every other kind, for the 
purpose of establishing a rate, the Commissioners will be prepared to 
give their advice and direction to the Guardians, as the circumstances 
of each Union may from time to time be laid down before them for 
consideration. 

26. In the preparation of the Rate-Book, or Form of Assessment, 
the several matters set forth in the second Schedule to the Act must 
be attended to, as well as the correct valuation of the property. The 
name of the occupier of every distinct tenement, the description or kind 
of property rated, its name or situation, and its estimated extent, the 
gross value, and the several items deducted therefrom, reducing: it to 
the net value of the property, are all required by the Act to be inserted 
in oh rate-book. 

. The acreable contents of each townland being given on the 
eile: maps, they will afford the means of ascertaining the quantity 
of land occupied by each rate-payer with sufficient accuracy for the 
purpose of valuation, and thus render a particular survey unnecessary ; 
and as the Ordnance survey will, in the course of a short period, be 


completed for the whole of Ireland, it is obviously desirable that no | 


expense should be incurred. for surveys in those counties in which the | 
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operations of the Ordnance surveyors are not yet concluded, if it can be 
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possibly avoided. Wherever the Ordnance survey is not completed, 
it is probable that from one or other of the following sources the 
means of estimating the quantities of land may be derived. Ist. The 
maps, by which leases are frequently accompanied ; 2nd, other private 
surveys and maps; 3rd, the valuations made under the several Acts 
relating to tithes. And should all these fail, recourse may be had to 
the local knowledge of parties, or to the evidence which common 
reputation frequently supplies, of the quantity of land in any given 
inclosure or farm. 

28. ‘The rate-book should consist of as many distinct parts as there 
are electoral divisions in the Union, and the name of the same occupier 
should be repeated in the assessment of every electoral division into 
which his holding extends, because he, as well as the owner, will be 
entitled to vote at the election of Guardians in every division wherein 
the property on which they are required to pay rate is situated. 

29. 'The Act directs that the whole rate shall, in the first instance, 
be paid by the occupier, who is entitled to deduct the landlord’s share 
of the poundage from his rent. To lessen the trouble which may 
attend the calculation of the landlord’s share, especially where the 
rent consists of a broken sum, it is expedient that the poundage should, 
wherever circumstances will allow of it, be fixed either at 24d., or 5d.; 
or 10d. in the pound ; because 24d. in the pound being exactly half a 
farthing in the shilling, and 5d. a farthing, and 10d. a halfpenny in 
the shilling, the calculation of the amount of rate upon any given rent 
will be made with the utmost facility. If any one of these poundages, 
therefore, would raise an amount sufficiently near the sum required, it 
should be adopted in preference to a 3d., or 6d., or Is. rate, as the latter 
would not so easily allow of a deduction to be made, on account of odd 
Shillings of rent. : 

30. The particulars required by the Act to be inserted in the rate- 
book being numerous, it is not advisable to make any but indispensable 
additions to the columns ini the form of rate, given in the Schedule; 
but it will be found very convenient to frame an abstract of the rate. 
book, containing only such portions of it as the collectors would have 
Occasion to refer to while actually engaged in collecting the rate. 
This abstract might contain columns, in which the sums paid and in 
arrear could be shown, and the progress made by the collector at any 
period would thus be readily ascertained. The rate-book should 
remain in the custody of the proper officer of the Union, to be produced 
by him in case of an appeal against the rate, or for the inspection of 
any rate-payer wishing to refer to it. 


By Order of the Board, 
W. Srantey, Assistant Secretary. 


No. 8, 
Seconp MrMoranbum on Vatuatron and Ratina., 


1. Tur frequent references which have been recently made to the 
Poor Law Commissioners on the subject of valuation and rating, induce 
them to believe that their Circular of the 25th of March has not been 
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sufficiently minute and particular upon some points, and they now issue 
the following additional instructions, which, with those previously 
given, will, it is hoped, enable the Guardians to perform this very. 
important part of their duty with facility. 

2. The Commissioners desire, in the first place, to call the particular 
attention of the Guardians to the terms used by the Legislature, in 
describing the net annual value to be ascertained, and according to 
which each rate is to be levied. By section 64 of the Trish Poor 
Relief Act, it is directed :— . 

“ That every such rate shall be a poundage-rate, made upon an 
estimate of the net annual value of the several hereditaments rated 
thereunto; that is to say, of the rent at which, one year with another, 
the same might, in their actual state, be reasonably expected to let 
from year to year; the probable annual average cost of the repairs, 
insurance, and other expenses, if any, necessary to maintain the 
hereditaments in their actual state, and all rates, taxes, and public 
charges, if any, except tithes, being paid by the tenant.” 

3. The Legislature has also required, for the purpose cf estimating 
the gross annual value, that the schedule of valuation shall specify the 
rates, taxes, and public charges, to which each tenement may be liable, 
and the probable annual cost of maintaining the tenement in its actual 
state when valued; and it is necessary that the proportion of these 
several! charges which may be borne by the landlord and occupier 
respectively shall be distinguished ; but whether borne by one or the 
other, or by both, the net annual value to be estimated for rating must 
be determined on the assumption that the charges are borne wholly by 
the tenant. 

A, The valuation thus directed to be made should be proceeded with 
in the order of the electoral divisions ; and it will be advisable to name 
every townland in which the property valued is situated, in the rural 
portion of each division, and each street or lane in towns; it will also 
be necessary, where electoral divisions have been divided into wards, 
to name these sub-divisions. The valuators will have to view each 
tenement in succession, name the occupier and owner, describe the 
tenement as well as its locality, specify the ‘‘ estimated extent,’ then 
estimate the net annual value, and finally set forth the several items at 
the head of the other columns in the rate-book. 

5. The Commissioners believe that this valuation may, in almost 
every case, be made without incurring any great expense, by persons 
practically conversant with the letting-value of land and houses in each 
Union; and they will feel it to be their duty to withhold their sanction 
to the appointment of any persons who may not appear to them to be 
duly qualified for the performance of the duty. 

6. In one Union, acommittee of Guardians, with sub-committees for 
electoral divisions, are now actively employed in making a valuation, 
without as yet having occasion to put the Union to the expense of 
employing hired valuators. The law, however, does not require the 
Guardians so to make the entire valuation themselves, but enables them 
to employ competent persons to assist in making it, on terms to be, 
sanctioned by the Commissioners. ‘The law, nevertheless, makes the 
Guardians responsible for the valuation, and requires them to declare 


the particulars of each rate and valuation to be correct and true. 
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7. The Commissioners consider that the legal responsibility thus 
east upon the guardians will, in general, be best discharged by a 
committee of guardians co-operating with persons to be employed as 
valuators ; and they believe that this co-operation is also necessary for 
the very important object of ensuring uniformity and consistency in the 
valuations throughout each Union. ‘The Union wardens may likewise 
be employed as auxiliaries in performance of this duty, as well as for the 
collection of information which will hereafter be requisite when relief 
is to be administered. Wardens, however, are not to be paid for their 
services, which are to be gratuitous, like those of the guardians ; and it 
is important that persons should be appointed to the office who would 
regard it as one of local distinction, influence, and public utility, and 
not seek it for emolument. 

8. When paid valuators are required, it appears to be generally 
advisable to advertise for tenders from competent persons willing to 
make a valuation, or assist in making it, at an acreable-rate for lands, 
and a poundage-rate on other property ; or it may be in some cases 
advisable to require them to propose a poundage-rate on the whole. 
The Commissioners are prepared to entertain any recommendation 
which the Guardians may forward for their sanction, in order to the 
speedy completion of arrangements for valuing the rateable property in 
each Union; and they desire to impress on the Guardians that all the 
arrangements for the relief of the poor should be carried forward with 
as much rapidity as shall be consistent with their proper execution, so 
as to bring the law fully into operation at the earliest possible period., 

9. A Schedule is appended, containing an explanation of the particu- 
lars required to be specified, which will, it is presumed, be found 
sufficient for the guidance of any valuators who may be employed. 


By Order of the Board, . 
W. Sranuey, Assistant Secretary. 


VALUATOR’S SCHEDULE. 


The particulars of the valuation to be made in pursuance of the Irish 
Poor Relief Act, are to be set forth in the annexed Form, page 130.— 
(See Second Schedule of the Act). 


Column 1. The valuation is to proceed in the order of the electoral 
divisions of the Union, and the tenements of each townland, town, or 
Union ward, must be named in succession, under the name of such 
townland, town, or Union ward, and of the parish. 

A number is to be assigned to each occupier’s tenement; and each 
electoral division should have distinct numbers. 

Column 2. If there be more than one occupier of a tenement (that 
is, of a whole tenement,) the name of each must be stated. If the 
tenement be in the occupancy of a joint-stock company, corporation, or 
commission, its proper title should be given. 

Column 3. The column for owners should contain the name of the 
proprietor or owner to whom the occupier pays his rent. 

The names of all landlords who may, in pursuance of section 84 of 
the Act, send in statements to entitle them to vote at elections of 
Guardians, will be more conveniently recorded in a separate registry. 
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‘Column 4, The words “description of property rated,” at the head 
of Column 4, do not refer to quality or condition, but merely to the 
_kind of property; as land and buildings, house and garden, store, 
canal, railway, &c.—(See list of rateable hereditaments in Circular of 
25th March). 

Column 5. When a well-known appellation cannot be given to each 
holding in Column 5, it will be necessary to give the denomination of 
the locality of which they are portions, and to describe the holdings by 
numbers successively under -it, as houses are distinguished in a town 
or street. 

Column 6. The words “estimated extent of land,” at the head of 

Column 6, show, that to determine the quantity of land in each occu- 
pier’s possession, a special survey is not necessarily requisite. They ap- 
pear to refer to existing surveys, public or private, or to landlords’ rent- 
rolls ;“but if no such means exist in any case, and the occupier should 
not assent to an estimate and computation, it may be necessary to make 
a survey. 

Column 7. “The annual value’ to be specified in Column 7, is to be 
the amount according to which the rate is by the Act required to be 
made, and is in the 64th section defined to be— 

‘“‘ An estimate of the net annual value of the several hereditaments 
rated thereunto; that is to say, of the rent at which, one year with 
another, the same might in their actual state be reasonably expected to 
let from year to year; -the probable annual average cost of the repairs, 
insurance, and other expenses, if any, necessary to maintain the here- 
ditaments in their actual state, and all rates, taxes, and public charges, if 
any. except tithes, being paid by the tenant.” 

Thus, as the valuator is to determine the annual rent at which the 
property, in its actual state when valued, might be “‘ reasonably expected 
to let,’’ he should take the rent which would be given by a solvent 
tenant, making a fair and provident arrangement, and not the utmost 
rack-rent which a less provident person might be found to undertake, or 
which might be obtained by sub-dividing the land into small parcels 

- for the purpose of acquiring an extravagant aggregate rental. 

The net annual value of canals, navigations, railways, rights of way, 
easements over land, or tolls, being the property of any corporate body, 
company of proprietors, or joint-stock company, is to be computed on 
inspection of accounts of receipts and profits, to be kept by such cor- 
poration or company, in pursuance of the 67th section of the Act for the 
Relief of the Poor; and to which the guardians, or agent authorized 
under their seal, may have access in April and October in every year. 

The annual charges are next to be specified, and whether these 
shall be borne by the Jandlord or the tenant; the net value directed to 
be estimated for rating must be determined on the assumption that 
they are all paid by the tenant, except tithes or minister’s money. 

The annual charges on canals, navigations, railways, rights of way, 

easements over land, or tolls, being the property of corporations or 
companies, are to be ascertained from the accounts to be kept in pur- 
suance of the 67th section of the Act. 

Columns 8 and 9, Whatever rates the landlord may pay, are to be 
included in Column 8; and although the tenant may be liable to all 
the rates and taxes, he will yet be entitled to deduct from each pound 
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of rent payable to the landlord, one-half the poundage-rate to be 
levied for the poor. It will therefore be necessary to assume, in making 
the first valuation, the amount of rate which is likely to be chargeable 
on each pound of the estimated net annual value ; and then computing 
the deduction which the occupier would be entitled to make, the 
valuator is to place the amount of it in Column 8, and the remaining 
portion of the total charge in Column 9. 

Columns 10 and 11. Whatever taxes or other public charges 
landlords may pay, are to be stated in Column 10; and those paid by 
occupiers in Column 11, The valuator, however, is not to include 
tithes or minister's money in either column. | 

Columns 12, 13,14, 15. ‘The probable annual average cost of 
the repairs, insurance, and other expenses, if any, necessary to maintain 
the hereditaments in their actual state,’ as they shall appear when 
valued, must now be estimated. 

If the landlord be liable to repair and insure, the probable cost is to 
be set down in Column 12. 

If the tenant have undertaken to repair and insure, the probable cost 
is to be in Column 13. 

If the other expenses of maintaining the tenement in its actual state 
when valued are to be defrayed by the landlord, the probable amount 
of them is to be in Column 14. 

If these other expenses are to be borne by the occupier, they are to 
be in Column 15, ' 

Column 16. The foregoing annual charges, combined with the 
estimated net value in Column 7, will form the e¢ross annual value to 
be stated in Column 16. 


No. 9. 
Papers as to the Providing of Workhouses in Ireland. 


No, I.— Particulars of the annexed Designs (page 144) for the Work- 
houses. Ground Plans (B.) and (D.) 


Suow the design of a house for the accommodation of from 400 to 
800 persons, and from 800 and upwards. The following is their 
general arrangement :— 


The entrance front building, forming a distinct structure, is placed 
about 150 feet in advance of the main building, and consists of one 
floor (above the ground), on which the Board-room and clerk’s office 
are placed ; underneath these are the waiting hall, in which applicants 
for relief are received, and a room fora porter, who has charge of the 
paupers on their admission, for the purpose of seeing that they are 
washed, cleaned, and clothed in the workhouse dress, he is therefore 
placed near the probationary wards. Distinct wards are also provided 
for vagrants receiving temporary relief; this arrangement of the pro- 
bationary and vagrant wards secures the vicinity of the body of the 
house from the risk of infection from persons previous to their being 
examined and declared free from disease. The letters to the several 


rooms connected with this building explain their appropriation as 
follows :— | 
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g. Stairs to Board-room. 

h. Porter’s room. 

w. w. Washing-room. 

f. f. Fumigatory closets for purifying the clothes of the 
paupers, which are cleaned and afterwards deposited in 
a room in the roof over the Board-room, to be ready 
for such paupers as may quit the house. 

r. Refractory ward. 

p. Privies. 

The main building is separated from the entrance front by a court- 
yard and garden, which divides the two front yards for the boys and 
girls; the centre of the main building contains the master’s house, 
which is placed immediately among all classes, and from which ready 
access is had to any of the rooms ; the kitchen offices are close under 
the master and matron’s inspection, as well as the several stores. 

The wash-house and kitchen offices are placed in a situation distinct 
from the paupers in the yards, and none but those immediately employed 
in them have access thereto; on each side the master’s house are 
placed the rooms for children, who have separate staircases, used also 
by the master and matron ; the extreme wings contain on the ground 
floor rooms for the old and infirm people, and some accommodation 
also for the able-bodied, which class, however, being employed (the 
women in the wash-house, &c., and the men at a mill, in breaking 
stones, or other useful occupation), the same extent of day room is not 
requisite ; the cbapel and dining hall answers three purposes, inasmuch 
as it also serves, by means of a double partition, for day rooms for 
able-bodied men and women, should occasion require it. The situation 
of this building as a dining hall is, from its central position, best 
suited for all classes, and is most convenient as regards the serving the 
food from the kitchen; the two rooms for boys and girls will also 
serve the purpose of a chapel, if required. 


e. Partition in the dining hall. m. Drying closet. 
s. Stores. p. Privies. 

o. Stone bench seats in the yards, l. Stairs. 

7. Scullery, 


The infirmary is placed at the back of the building, occupying a 
position distinct from the wards of the house, and sufficiently convenient 
for the supply of food from the kitchen offices without entailing the 
necessity of a separate establishment : 

a. The surgery. | d. Dead house, 

6. For a nurse. 

Wards are placed on each end of the infirmary building for idiots, 
epileptics, and lunatics, in which cells are provided for those for whom 
Occasional restraint is unavoidable, or whose habits render distinct ac- 


commodation necessary. 


k. Inspector or keeper’s room. | ce. Cells or small rooms. 


No. II.—Ventilation of the Building. 
The arrangement of the building is made with true regard to ven- 
tilation At each end, in the centre of the building, a large hall, 
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containing a superficial area of 426 feet, is carried up to the roof of the 
house, on which is constructed a large ventilator, containing windows 
- hung on centres, and moveable with a line, to admit any circulation or 
change of air required. ‘The several rooms throughout are arranged to 
open at once unto the landing of the stone stairs, which are carried up 
in this space. The several doors have semicircular arches above them 
to be opened as occasion may require; and which, without producing 
any strong current, would always effect an extensive ventilation during 
the occupation of the rooms. The usual manner for ventilating the 
common sleeping rooms, is by placing the windows on each side of the 
room, which are very useful, but chiefly so after the paupers have left 
the apartment. The windows throughout are constructed with the 
upper part hinged, and to fall inside, which allows them to be opened 
during rainy weather. 

Cast-iron air-gratings are to be inserted in small flues formed in the 
walls, and fixed a few inches above the floors, for obtaining, when re- 
quired, an admission of external air. 

In the infirmary a calculation has been made for providing accom- 
modation for such proportion of the inmates as will allow 800 cubic 
feet of air to each individual ; except in the case of any epidemic disease 
occasioning an increase in the number of patients, when the house can 
be in part used for such purpose. 

In the infirmary constant occupation would require a continual change 
of air in the manner best calculated to avoid strong draughts or currents. 
The rooms will all open into an airy staircase, with a large framed 
ventilator in the roof; and over the door of each room it is intended 
to construct a frame, filled with small wire, with regulating lids; and 
in addition to the iron-gratings, to carry up by the side, or between 
the flues of chimneys, smoothly-constructed air-flues, which, during 
the use of the fires, will, 1 expect, become much rarefied, and occasion 
considerable circulation of the air. 


No. IlI.—Bird’s Eye Views. 


The Bird’s-eye views (A.) and (C.) show the buildings and yards of 
the two annexed Plans. The style in which the buildings are designed 
admit of execution best suited to the nature of the materials with which 
the country generally abounds. The carboniferous, or mountain lime- 
stone, has an irregular fracture suited for the mode of execution gene- 
rally known as rubble masonry, with which the walls are proposed to 
be constructed; and which, in point of strength and durability, is 
equally suited for the building with dressed stone or ashlar work, and 
would have a more characteristic appearance. The necessarily con- 
spicuous situation which many of the buildings must occupy, suggest 


the above style as the least obstrusive; while its gabled roofs and. 


elevated chimney-shafts give it a pleasing and picturesque appearance. 
‘The windows are constructed with mullions and transom heads, and 
diamond-shaped lights. 

The appearance ‘of the buildings may be much improved by a few trees 
planted in the garden ground which surrounds them, and on the whole 
may be made rather ornamental than otherwise to the neighbourhood. 


The discipline of the establishment requires that the yards should be | 
| 
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‘surrounded by walls, but not so high as to give a prison-like appear- 


ance; and the garden ground surrounding the building will, in most 
eases, be sufficiently enclosed by a neat hedge fence. 


No. IV.—Ezplanation of the Course pursued for the Election of the 
Union Workhouses in Ireland. 


In order to supply the necessary information as to the extent of 
ground required for the several buildings, as well as the selection of 


‘sites, the annexed Form (A.) has been prepared, which contains a 


Table of the extent of ground for houses of different sizes, and other 
requisite information. 

To prevent delay, an advertisement for building sites, according to the 
annexed Form (B.), is inserted in the local papers, or posted in the town, 
before, or at least immediately after the declaration of the Union. 

The several offers of land for sites, and the terms, tenure, and other 
particulars relating thereto, are reported upon by the Assistant Com- 
missioners, and the sites surveyed by the architect; the plans are then 
immediately prepared, and, when approved, are signed and sealed by 
the Poor Law Commissioners. The working drawings are forthwith 
prepared for that part of the building which it is intended to erect in 
the first instance, usually about four-fifths of the extent approved by 
the Commissioners, the plans being so arranged as to allow of the 
addition being made without either interfering with the part already 
executed, or occasioning any sacrifice of the previous outlay. 

Form (C.) is framed for the purpose of collecting local information 
as to the materials required for the erection of the workhouse, and is 
arranged for the use of the architect, who by this means obtains the 
opinion of respectable and experienced persons of the neighbourhood. 

Form (D.) is an advertisement for tenders, inserted in papers of 
general circulation. 

The working drawings, and the specification, are deposited with the 
clerk of the Guardians, for the inspection of contractors, accompanied 
by the annexed Form (EF). 

- Form (F.) shows the articles of agreement to be entered into between 
the Poor Law Commissioners and the contractor whose tender for 
the several works contained in the plans and specification has been 
accepted ; but where it is found necessary to make separate contracts 
for a section of the work only, the Form of contract (G.) is substituted, 
and the specification is so arranged as to admit of separate divisions of 
the works; but in all cases a contractin one amount is preferred. 

The buildings are carried on under the immediate superintendence 
and inspection of a clerk of the works, appointed with strict regard to 
his qualifications; and he is required to pay very close attention to the 
proper construction of every part of the work; to make a daily register 
of the number of men employed on the building, and to forward a 
report, according to the annexed Form (H.), every fortnight, to the 
office of the Poor Law Commissioners.’ The clerk of the works acts 
solely under the direction of the Poor Law Commissioners, or their 
architect, and his duties are fully detined in printed instructions. 

The specification has been prepared to supply the fullest information 


on the manner of executing the works, and is so printed as to suit its 
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generalapplication. It contains general clauses, conveying all necessary 
information upon the terms of the contract to be entered into, which, 
by the articles of agreement, are made the conditions of the contract. 

The several payments are to be made to the contractor, upon the 
certificate of the architect to the Poor Law Commissioners, in sums not 
less than one-eighth the amount of his contract, and at the rate of 85 
per cent. on the value of the work performed; the remaining sum of 
15 per cent. on the amount of contract to be left unpaid for two months 
after the building shall have been’completed, to be then paid on the 
architect’s certificate, subject to abatement should any defects appear in 
the work. The building to be completed by a specified time, under a 
penalty of 102 per week for an amount of contract under 1,000/., and 
eradually rising to the sum of 40/. per week for an amount above 5,000/., 
the contractor being allowed an extension of time beyond the date of 
his contract for a cessation of the works, if at any time suspended by an 
order in writing from the architect, through the inclemency of the 
weather, or otherwise. ‘The specification includes a provision to secure 
the contractor against delay arising from unlawful combination among 
the workmen,—who are to receive their wages in money at regular 
stated periods. 

Grorce WILKINSON, Architect. 


(A) 


Particulars of Building Sites required for the new Union Workhouses for 
Ireland. 

The required shape or size of the ground will be best understood by re- 
ference to the following Table. 

Independent of the space which should be provided for two additional side 
yards (in case they should at any time be required), it is desirable that the 
boundary of the field should not in any part be less than about 20 feet from 
the walls of the building or yards. The space beyond that required for the 
yards will be appropriated to roads, garden-ground, &c., as shown on the 
plan ; with this arrangement, the hedges of the field will frequently form 
sufficient boundaries, and the irregularity of the outline be of little conse- 
quence, provided the form of the field will afford a site for the building of the 
proportions set forth in the following Table :-— 


. (a) 
Depth in | Width in|, | _— of f 
For a House ro Conran a square Flot o 
Feet. Feet. these 
dimensions. 


Statute. 


300 persons, including the space of 20 - No waren Es 
feet beyond the oats ‘ Cr ae 4 Be ay aft gk 

400 ditto ditto a i 390 370 RR ie 
500 ditto ditto eee eee 402 376 oe 
600 ditto ditto OTS. Oe 414 382 3.2 21 
700 ditto ditto the ee 426 388 Siep.sd ae, 
800 ditto ditto er seni 439 396 3 3 39 

fF 900 ditto ditto Shi lek 451 402 4 0 26 
f 1,000 ditto ditto Se 463 408 4 1] 14 
| 1,200 ditto ditto A ae 483 420 4 2 25 
£1,500 ditto ditto hike att 500 440 Shand 4.18 
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The extent of ground here shown being little more than what would be 
occupied by the building, it is suggested that if about half as much again as 
is contained in the Column (a) were to be added, the excess beyond that 
covered by the buildings and yards would not be more than would be found 
advantageous to occupy with the house as garden-ground. 

In the selection of building sites, it is indispensable that the ground should 
be above the reach of common floods. It will possess advantages in being 
level ; in possessing sound substrata for foundations; easy access to water, 
by sinking a well or otherwise; proximity to and facility of communication 
with quarries, when the house is to be built with stone, as well as to the 
sources from whence other building materials are to be procured. It should 
also be good convertible ground for spade husbandry. 

The tenure should be the fee, or at least a lease for a very long period. 


(B.) 
Tue Poor Law. 
Land wanted. 
Union. 

The Poor Law Commissioners are desirous of obtaining a site for the 
workhouse of the above Union, the situation to be in the immediate vicinity 
of the town. The extent required is about statute acres, and 
should be of such a form as to admit of a plot being staked out, 
feet long, by wide. It is indispensable that the land should be 
above the reach of common floods. It will possess advantages in being level : 
in having a sound substratum; access to water (by sinking or otherwise); 
in its proximity to quarries, and to the sources whence other building materials 
can be supplied. It should also be fitted for spade husbandry. The tenure 
must be fee, or a lease for a very long period. 

Persons under strict settlement, or otherwise incapacitated, are empowered 
to sell to the Poor Law Commissioners.—(1st & 2nd Victoria, c. 56, s. 38. 

All communications on the above subject, stating price, tenure, &c., should 
be made on or before the day of 1839, 
addressed to ‘‘The Poor Law Commissioners, Dublin.” : 


(C.) 
IRELAND. 
Report made by on the 
Particulars of Local Materials, Prices, Terms, &c. 
Information obtained at 


relative to the Union Workhouse. 
From 18 

Particulars of each Quarry in the descrip- 5 |3 MPa dc 
: ‘ 3 : aSesiogn 
tion of Stone, whether of a hard, soft, S OE Giz} o 9 
Names or damp nature, and penetrated by |% F _ Os a 
of driving Rains; what Public or other}s |e |3S em|-B5 
Quarries | Buildings erected with it; andifeasily|& [Ss /§ ° E ae i 
and Quarried; if obtained in large Blocks,|/= .|4> wees Sq 
iad : : ae. Cro Oe SmrslQs 
Distance.) and fit for Quoins, Sills, Window-stools, | F955 \5O  2|~ 5 
Steps, &c.; and if commonly used for 2 s BES SU HH] 2 2 
such purposes. OGD SaiaAzgasias 
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Name of What freestone or other stone can be had for dressing, steps, 
stone fit for | landings to stairs, window-stools, &c., and particulars of car- 
dressing, and | riage, prices, and what stone is generally used for such purposes 


where ob- in the neighbourhood. 
tained. 
Flagging, Whether hard, soft, or durable; or subject to damp; what | 


and place and | kind of workmanship generally used on it, or if the natural 
distance ob- | face of it is good enough; whether to be had of large dimen- | 


tained from. sions, and the average sizes. 

Paving, and Whether with pebbles from river, or quatry stones; par- | 
where ob- | ticulars of carriage, prices, &c. 
tained. 

Lime, where What quality, and whether the sort generally used; how | 
obtained. many bushels to a barrel, price delivered, &c. 

Sand. Whether pit, river, or sea-sand is generally used, or if either | 


can be obtained ; any fine-sifted gravel for mortar and’ stone- | 
walling; cost of carriage, delivery, &c.; contents of load. 


4 


t 


| Rough cast Whether commonly used, the price per yard, &c, 
| or dashing. 


Mortar. The proportions generally used ; whether any and what pro- | 
bable quantity of smiths’ ashes can be obtained. 


Slating. What slates generally used, and what covering, for ridges, 
&c.; the different prices of slates delivered at wharf; cost | 
delivered in town or at building. 


————— ns 


Bricks. The different sorts, sizes, qualities, prices, supply, carriage, | 
&c.; whether hard quality ; whether they absorb much damp. | 


Ree bee ; 


Timber. What sort generally used in buildings; any supply in yards. 
or neighbourhood, &c. 


Day prices. Per day, Per day. 
Mason . Wes Common Carpenter . 
Labourer . » Quarryman tee 

BAAN Sik ay eed terti ws* of Powder, &c.) . 

ot a ae Horse and Cart, aN 
Carpenter & Joiner Guide or Driver . 


Supply of Whether any considerable number of hands of the above 
labour and ge- | mechanics and labourers can be obtained; also whether many 
neral remarks. | horses and carts can be brought to work. 


In the above particulars the name of the person who supplies information 
should be stated; it is also necessary to be particular in the measures, 
weights, &c.; and in distances, whether statute or Irish plantation measure. 


(Signed) 


(D.) 
To BuiLpERs. 
Union Workhouse. 


Builders and others are invited to deliver tenders for the execution of 
the several works required to be performed in the erection of a workhouse 
proposed to be built at 

The plans and specifications may be seen, on application to 

on and after the instant. Sealed ten- 
ders must be forwarded under cover, directed to “ The Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, Dublin. Tender for Workhouse ;” and must be received on or 
before the day of 1839, 

The tenders must be made agreeably to the printed particulars lodged 
with the plans and specifications, to which parties are referred for all further 
information, relating to the proposed contract. 

The lowest tender will not be necessarily accepted. 


(E.) 
TRELAND. 
Particulars relating to Building Contract. 


For the Union Workhouse. 
Lisr of the Drawines prepared for the contract of the above Workhouse. 


The above plans and specifications are not to be removed by any person 
estimating, from the place in which they are deposited, but may be used for 
the purpose of taking off the dimensions, in order to obtain the quantities of 
the several works, or for the purpose of making any copies or tracings of the 
same. 

One tender for the whole of the works would be preferred, but persons are 
at liberty to submit tenders or proposals for the several works which belong 
to either of the sections set forth in the specification. 
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~ The lowest tender will not necessarily be accepted; and it is also to be 
understood that none of the tenders submitted will be accepted, should they 
all be considered too high in amount. Approved securities will be required 
from the party whose tender is accepted, in a sum of not less than 10 per 
cent. on the amount of his contract. 

The works will be required to be commenced forthwith, and executed by 
the time and according to the conditions mentioned in the specifications, and 
agreeably to the intention and meaning of the terms describing the several 
works; and therefore parties are recommended, previous to making tenders, 
to satisfy themselves of the meaning of every part of the specification; and 
may, for this purpose, apply to Mr. Wilkinson, architect, (directed under 
cover to “The Poor Law Commissioners, Dublin,”) from whom any further 
information relating to the said plans and specifications may be obtained, 


(F.) 
Building Contract, (Form, No. 1.) 
Union. 

ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT made the day of in the 
year of our Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred and Thirty- s 
between the Poor Law Commissioners, of the one part, and 

of Builder, of the other part. 
The said doth hereby for himself, his heirs, 


executors, and administrators, covenant, promise, and agree to and with the 
said Commissioners for the time being, that he the said 
, his executors or administrators, shall or will, for the considera- 
tions hereinafter mentioned, and in conformity with the dates set forth in 
the specification hereinafter referred to, erect, build, and completely cover in 
and finish, upon the premises at aforesaid, a work- 
house and buildings, according to the specification, and subject to the clauses 
or conditions therein contained, and agreeable to the several plans, sections, 
and elevations, as set forth or shown on the several drawings, lettered re- 
spectively and which, with said specification, are severally verified by 
the signature of the said thereto, as the drawings and speci- 
fication referred to by this agreement. And also do and perform, and execute, 
or cause and procure to be done, performed, and executed, in all and singular 
the works also mentioned in the said specification and drawings; the same 
to be done and completed within the time before referred to, and in a good 
workmanlike and substantial manner, with such materials and under such 
regulations as are contained in the aforesaid specification, to the satisfaction 
of the architect of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
or any other architect whom the said Commissioners for the time being shall 
for that purpose, by some writing under their seal, appoint ; such satisfac- 
tion to be testified by a writing or certificate under the hand of the said 
or such other architect as aforesaid. And also shall 
and will find and provide such good, proper, and sufficient materials of. all 
kinds whatsoever, as shall be proper and sufficient for erecting the said 
workhouse and buildings ; such of the said materials as are mentioned in 
the said specification, or said drawings aforesaid, to be of the qualities and 
descriptions therein mentioned, and shall and will completely finish the said 
works. And it is further agreed by and between the said parties, that if 
the said his executors or administrators, shall in 
any manner neglect or be guilty of any delay whatsoever in building and 
completely finishing the said workhouse, buildings, and works as aforesaid, 
or shall in any manner whatever deviate from or not comply with the afore- 
said specification and drawings, or any or either of them, and the said 


4 
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A or such other architect as aforesaid, shall certify 
the same by writing under his hand, and the said Commissioners for the 
time being shall cause notice, in writing, of such neglect or delay to be given 
or left at the place of abode of him the said his 
executors or administrators, or on the premises, and the said 

his executors or administrators, should not, according to the 


direction of the said or such other architect as 
aforesaid, complete the said buildings and works, according to the said spe- 
eification and drawings, within the space of days after such 


notice given or left as aforesaid, then, and in any such case, it shall be law- 
ful for the said Commissioners for the time being, through their architect, or 
otherwise, to purchase proper and sufficient materials, and also to employ a 
sufficient number of surveyors, agents, and workmen to complete the said 
works ; and also that the said Commissioners for the time being shall and 
may deduct or retain to themselves the cost of such materials, and all such 
sum and sums of money as they shall pay to such surveyors, agents, and 
workmen for the completion of such works, and all expenses which the said 
Commissioners for the time being shall incur or be liable to, in consequence 
of such default on the part of the said his execu- 
tors or administrators, out of the money which shall be due to the said 
his executors or administrators, under this 

agreement, so far as such money shall be sufficient ; and that if the same 
shall not be sufficient, then that he the said 
his executors or administrators, will, on demand, pay to the said Commis- 
sioners for the time being the amount of such deficiency. And also that 
the said his executors or administrators, shall 
not, nor will in any manner do, or cause or procure to be done, any act, 
matter or thing whatsoever, to prevent, hinder, or molest the said Commis- 
sioners for the time being, or any persons or persons employed by them, 
from completing and finishing the said workhouse, buildings, and works, in 
manner aforesaid, or in using the materials which shall be on the premises, 
and provided by either of the said parties for the doing thereof. And the 
said Commissioners do hereby, for themselves and their successors, covenant, 
promise, and agree to and with the said his 
executors and administrators, that he the said 
his executors and administrators, well and truly performing all the cove- 
nants and agreements on his part herein contained, they the said Commis- 
sioners, or their successors, shall and will well and truly pay, or cause to 
be paid, unto the said his executors, adminis- 
trators, or assigns, the sum of of lawful money of 
Great Britain, at the several times, and in the manner and according to the 
several conditions in the said specification in that behalf contained. And 
it is hereby declared and agreed by and between the said parties hereto, 
that in case the said Commissioners for.the time being should direct any 
more work, of the nature or kind in the said section, No. , described, to 
be done in or about the said workhouse, buildings, or works, than is contained 
in the section aforesaid, then and in such ease, the said Commissioners for 
the time being shall pay, or cause to be paid, unto the said 

his executors or administrators, so much money as such extra 
work, and the materials used therein, shall cost or amount unto, anything 
hereinbefore contained to the contrary notwithstanding ; and that if it should 
be thought proper by the said Commissioners for the time being, to diminish 
or omit any part of the work mentioned in the said section, No. , of the 
specification, then and in such case, the said 
his executors or administrators, shall deduct and allow out of the said sum 
of so much money as the work so to be diminished 
or omitted shall amount unto, upon a reasonable valuation, any thing herein 
before contained to the contrary notwithstanding ; and all allowances or de- 
ductions for such extra or omitted works respectively, shall be ascertained 
and settled by the architect for the time being of the said Commissioners, 
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agreeably to the conditions in the said specification contained relating to the 
valuation of such extra or omitted work. 
In witness whereof, the said Commissioners 
have hereunto set their seal. I 
And the said ’ } 
has hereunto set his hand seal. 


Witness, 


(G.)\—Building Contract (Form No. 2). 


Union. 
To include the as set forth in the Section 
No. of the Specification of Works. 
ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT made the day of 


in the year of Our Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred and Thirty- 
between the Poor Law Commissioners, of the one part, and 
of Builder, of the other part. 


The said doth hereby for himself, his heirs, 
executors, and administrators, covenant, promise, and agree to and with the 
said Commissioners for the time being, that he the said 

his executors or administrators, shall or will, for the considerations 
hereinafter mentioned, within the space or time set forth in a certain speci- 
fication, verified by the signature of the said 
thereto, as the specification referred to in these presents, erect, build, or 
perform, and completely execute and finish upon the premises, at 
such parts or portions of a workhouse intended to be 
erected thereon, as are set forth or contained in the section of works marked 
No. , of the said specification, and subject to the general clauses and 
conditions contairied therein, so far as the same relate to the execution of the 
works described in the said section, No. , and according to the 
several plans, sections, and elevations, set forth or shown in certain drawings, 
lettered respectively and verified by the signature of the 
said thereto, as the drawings referred to in these 
presents, so far as the same relate to the works described in the said section, 
No. , the same to be done and completed within the time in the said 
specification stipulated, and in a good, workmanlike, and substantial man- 
ner, to the satisfaction of the architect of the said 
Commissioners, or any other architect whom the said Commissioners for the 
time being shall, for that purpose, by some writing under their seal, appoint: 
such satisfaction to be testified by a writing or certificate under the hand of 
the said or such other architect as aforesaid. 
And also shall and wil! find and provide such good, proper, and sufficient 
materials of all kinds whatsoever, as shall be proper and sufficient for 
executing or constructing the works aforesaid; such of the said materials 
as are mentioned in the specification aforesaid, to be of the qualities and 
descriptions therein mentioned, and shall and will completely finish the said 
works. And it is further agreed by and between the said parties, that if the 
said his executors or administrators, shall in any 
manner neglect or be guilty of any delay whatsoever in executing and com- 
pletely finishing the said works as aforesaid, or shallin any manner whatever 
deviate from or not comply with the aforesaid specification and drawings, or 
any or either of them, and the said or such other 
architect as aforesaid, shall certify the same by writing under his hand, and 
the Commissioners for the time being shall cause notice in writing of such 
neglect or delay to be given or left at the place of abode of him the said 
his executors or administrators, or on the 
premises, and the said his executors or adminis- 
trators, should not, according to the direction of the said ‘" 
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or such other architect as aforesaid, complete the said buildings 


and works, according to the said specification and drawings, within the 


space of days after such notice given or left as aforesaid, 
then, and in any such case, it shall be lawful for the said Commissioners for 
the time being, through their architect, or otherwise, to purchase proper and 
sufficient materials, and also to employ a sufficient number of surveyors, 
agents, and workmen, to finish and complete the said works ; and also that 
the said Commissioners for the time being shall and may deduct or retain 
to themselves the cost of such materials, and all such sum and sums of money 
as they shall pay to such surveyors, agents, and workmen for the completion 
of such works, and all expenses which the said Commissioners for the time 
being shall incur or be liable to, in consequence of such default on the part 
of the said his executors or administrators, out of 
the money which shall be due to the said his 
executors or administrators, under this agreement, so far as such money 
shall be sufficient, and that if the same shall not be sufficient, then that he 


the said his executors and administrators will, 
on demand, pay to the said Commissioners for the time being, the amount 
of such deficiency. And also that the said his 


executors or administrators, shall not nor will in any manner do, or cause 
or procure to be done, any act, matter, or thing whatsoever, to prevent, 
hinder, or molest the said Commissioners for the time being, or any person 
or persons employed by them, from completing and finishing the said work- 
house, buildings, and works, in manner aforesaid, or in using the materials 
which shall be on the premises, and provided by either of the said parties for 
the doing thereof. And the said Commissioners do hereby, for themselves 
and their successors, covenant, promise, and agree to and with the said 
his executors and administrators, that he the - 
said his executors and administrators, well and 
truly performing all the covenants and.agreements on his part herein con- 
tained, they the said Commissioners, or their successors, shall and will well 
and truly pay, or cause to be paid unto the said 
his executors, administrators, or assigns, the sum of 
of lawful money of Great Britain, at the several times, and in 
the manner and according to the several conditions in the said specification 
in that behalf contained. And it is hereby declared and agreed by and 
between the said parties hereto, that in case the said Commissioners for the 
time being, should direct any more work, of the nature or kind in the said 
section No. , described, to be done in or about the said workhouse, 
buildings, or works, than is contained in the section aforesaid, then, and in 
such case, the said Commissioners for the time being shall pay, or cause to 
be paid unto the said his executors or adminis- 
trators, so much money as such extra work and the materials used therein 
shall cost or amount unto, any thing hereinbefore contained to the contrary 
notwithstanding ; and that if it should be thought proper by the said Commis- 
sioners for the time being, to diminish or omit any part of the work mentioned 


in the said section No. , of the specification, then, and in such ease, the 
said his executors or administrators, shall deduct 
and allow out of the said sum of so much 


money as the work so to be diminished or omitted shall amount unto, upon 
a reasonable valuation, anything hereinbefore contained to the contrary not- 
withstanding ; and all allowances or deductions for such extra or omitted 
works respectively, shall be ascertained and settled by the architect for the 
time being of the said Commissioners, agreeably to the conditions in the 
ee specification contained relating to the valuation of such extra or omitted 
work, 
In witness whereof the said ectedeciadaahiia 
have hereunto set their seal. 
And the said ‘ 
has hereunto set his hand and seal. } 
Witness, 
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APPENDIX (C.) 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE BOARD. 


No. 1. 


The Tratnine of Pauper Cuitpren.—Second Report.—By James 
Puituirs Kay, Esq., M.D., Assistant Commissioner. 


To the Poor Law Commissioners. 
GENTLEMEN, London, 1st May, 1839. 

Since the publication of your last Annual Report, having been directed 
to undertake the superintendence of the Metropolitan District, I have, 
in connexion with other duties, been specially charged with the im- 
provement of the establishments for the training of pauper children in 
London and its vicinity. 

Other engagements required so much of my time until the month of 
August, that up to that period I was able to do little more than make 
myself acquainted with the condition of the schools in the contractors’ 
establishments and workhouses. 

In the contractors’ establishments considerable property had been in- 
vested, and though the arrangements were in all respects imperfect, and 
especially so in every thing that related to the religious, moral, and in- 
dustrial training of the children, yet in the present defective state of the 
law, it appeared inexpedient (notwithstanding the evils inseparable from 
the system of ‘** farming out the poor”) to require that these establish- 
ments should be abruptly broken up; and it seemed reasonable that, as 
considerable personal interests were at stake, the proprietors should be 
afforded a period of probation, during which, by the advice and assist- 
ance of the Commissioners, they might be enabled to render their es- 
tablishments more satisfactory in all that related to the training and 
management of the children. 

The schools in the workhouses were almost universally found equally 
imperfect, if not, in some instances, worse than those in the contractors’ 
establishments. 

In some workhouses, the children were not separated from the adults ; 
they were instructed by paupers; no industrial instruction was given 
them ; their moral training was altogether neglected. 

In others, efficient teachers had not been procured, proper books and 
apparatus were wanting; the arrangement of the routine and organi- 
zation of the school exhibited a complete ignorance of method, and 
universally the industrial instruction was meagre and purposeless. 

The interference of other duties has necessarily rendered the pro- 
ceedings for the re-organization of the schools for the training of pauper 
children slow, and their success is still very incomplete. The state of 
the law is at present so imperfect, as to place the only means available 
for the improvement of some schools entirely beyond the authority of 
the Poor Law Commissioners and Boards of Guardians. In other cases 
the Boards of Guardians are deterred from making final arrangements 
concerning their schools, because the whole of their workhouse arrange- 


: _ ments are unsatisfactory, and they therefore consider it inexpedient to 
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incur any considerable outlay in the erection of a children’s establish- 
ment, before the claims of conflicting interests are so adjusted as to 
enable them to decide what may be the best arrangements for the 
adult paupers. 

Many of the rural boards have used great exertions to procure 
efficient schoolmasters, and though I have seconded these exertions 
earnestly, they have in almost every case failed, in consequence of the 
small amount of remuneration offered by the Boards of Guardians for 
the services of a schoolmaster and schoolmistress in their very small 
workhouse schools. No satisfactory arrangements can be made for the 
rural unions until power is obtained to create district schools, by the 
combination of unions for that purpose, and the creation of a board of 
management for the regulation of each school. 

Notwithstanding these and other impediments, some satisfactory 
results have been obtained in London and its vicinity in the im- 
provement,— 


1. Of schools in workhouses. 

2. Of separate children’s establishments belonging to unions or 
parishes. 

3. By the creation of separate children’s establishments for unions, 
and their right regulation. 3 

4. By the improvement of certain of the contractors’ establishments. 


The enumeration of what has been done in each individual case would 
lead to a useless repetition, as the arrangements haye several features 
incommon. It appears rather expedient to select an example in which 
the chief of these features are assembled, and a description of which 
may convey an accurate view of the principles by: which improvements 
have everywhere been regulated. The establishment which conveys 
the most complete example of what has been sought to be obtained is 
the school of industry under the management of Mr. Aubin at Norwood. 

On visiting this establishment, I found one-half of the children in- 
structed on the plan of the National schools; the other on the system 
of the British and Foreign School Society; the method of mutual in- 
struction therefore prevailed. 

‘The means adopted for the religious instruction of the children were in- 
adequate, and were not in conformity with the provisions of the law; the 
moral training of the children was in every respect extremely defective. 

The industrial instruction of the boys was confined to the sorting of 
bristles and senna, and the making of hooks and eyes; occupations of 
the most cheerless description, incapable of exercising the ingenuity of 
the children, useless in preparing them for any future duties, and per- 
nicious because they disgusted them with labour. The girls were taught — 
to sort bristles, to thread the hooks and eyes upon cards, and were in- 
structed in needlework; they also were partially employed in making 
the beds and cleaning the rooms. 

The recreation of the children was not encouraged by any systematic 
arrangements. 

The schools contained only a meagre supply of the implements of 
instruction used in the National, and British and Foreign Schools. 

In these arrangements Mr. Aubin was guided less by his own jude- 
ment than by an estimate of what he conceived would be satisfactory. 
to the various boards of guardians, : | 
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Impressed with the belief that the boards of guardians had been pre- 
vented, by the number and urgency of the duties devolving upon them 
since the passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act, from undertaking 
a minute inspection and careful revision of these arrangements, I visited 
the various boards, and described the improvements suggested by the 
experience of the Poor Law Commissioners, for their concurrence. 

Mr. Aubin’s establishment contained about 1,100 children of all 
ages under 15, and received from so many parishes and unions as to 
render the concurrence of all the boards of guardians in any improve- 
ments impossible through any other agency than that of the Commis- 
sioners. ‘The approbation of the plans suggested was however expressed 
by almost every board at the moment it was sought, and these im- 
provements have since obtained their most cordial encouragement. 

The appointment of a chaplain appeared a matter of primary import- 
ance. By the Poor Law Amendment Act, provision is made for the 
instruction of all children belonging to the Established Church, by the 
appointment of a chaplain, who is licensed by the diocesan. By the 
19th section of the Act, the religious instruction of the children who 
are inmates of workhouses, and whose parents do not belong to the 
Kstablished Church, is committed to the licensed minister of the per- 
suasion to which the parent or natural guardian of the child belongs, 
in every case in which a wish to that effect is expressed. 

The number of children assembled at Norwood, and a neighbouring 
contractor’s establishment, appeared to render it desirable that a chap- 
Jain should be selected, whose duty should consist in performing 
Divine service on Sunday—in regulating the routine and matter of 
religious instruction on that day, and in superintending the special 
religious instruction of all children whose parents or natural guardians 
did not object to their receiving such instruction during the week. A 
considerable period necessarily elapsed before the arrangements pre- 
liminary to such an appointment could be effected; but they at length 
satisfactorily issued in the election of the Rev. Joseph Brown, then of 
Mill-hill. 

The letter which you have addressed to the chaplain evinces your 
anxious desire that the children committed to his care should receive — 
such religious instruction and training as may, under the blessing of 
Providence, exert a practical influence on their conduct in after life. 

The chaplain’s duties are performed in conformity with the terms of 
your letter; and the publication of that letter, together with the re- 
marks on this subject, submitted in the Report of last year, render any 
further allusion to the religious instruction of the children here unne- 
cessary. I may, however, convey to you the assurance, that not only 
the general regulations, but the habitual practice of the school, give 
due prominence to such instruction. 

Your experience in the religious and moral training of large establish- 
meuts of children, led you to prefer a modification of the simultaneous 
method of instruction, combined with what is technically termed the 
synthetical, as contrasted with the unmodified plan of mutual instruc- 
tion and analytical teaching prevalent in this country. No agency 
existed in England by which the simultaneous method could be com- 
municated to teachers. The expectation of personally communicating 
the knowledge of such a method (by such casual visits to the schools 
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as your assistants could make), could not be seriously entertained; and 
it therefore appeared at an early period expedient that an examination 
of those schools in which this method was practised should occur, with 
a view to determine from what source a supply of teachers, even par- 
tially acquainted with it, could be obtained. 

The simultaneous method was believed to be chiefly practised in 
Scotland; and the visit which my colleacue (Mr. Tufnell) and I had 
made to Scotland in the previous year, enabled you to procure suitable 
teachers from the Normal school at Glasgow. 

The teachers procured from this source have invariably been dis- 
tinguished by their sense of the moral and religious responsibilities of 
their office, and by their correct moral conduct. Their attainments and 
skill have necessarily varied; but amongst those introduced into the 
workhouse schools of Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, some of these young 
men have distinguished themselves, not less by their zeal, than by the 
respectability of their attainments and their knowledge of method. 

To facilitate the adoption of the simultaneous method, the boys’ 
school was divided into five classes, of from 40 to 50 children each; 
the girls’ school into four classes, each containing 40, besides other 
classes employed in the workshops. In each class the children are 
arranged in four grades of desks, each grade containing 10 or 11 
children. Each grade rises four inches above the preceding, so that 
the last desk is a foot higher than the first. The desks are each 15 
inches wide ; and each desk, with the space for the form and passage 
behind it, occupies about three feet. The four grades, therefore, 
occupy 12 feet, and six feet, at least, ought to be left in the front of the 
desks for the teacher; but the limited extent of the rooms at Norwood 
did not afford us more than four feet in any case. Each class is 
separated from those adjacent by curtains, which fall from the ceiling, 
and which are drawn up by ropes adjusted as in a Venetian blind. 
These curtains subdue the noise arising from the teaching of large 
numbers in the same room: they likewise prevent the distraction of the 
attention of the children by surrounding objects, and enable the teacher 
to concentrate the energies of the class on the matter of instruction he 
has to convey to them ; but solid wooden partitions sliding into the ad- 
jacent walls are preferable to curtains, when so prepared as to be moved 
with ease, and effectually to exclude sound. Separate apartments, ar- 
ranged on @ plan facilitating inspection from a central room, afford, 
however, the best means of instructing classes of 50 on the simultaneous 
method. ‘The means at command at Norwood compelled the adoption 
of curtains of green baize, which have been found very useful. 

Each school is also furnished with a gallery similar to those 
commonly used in infant schools, in which 100 children may be 
assembled for simultaneous instruction in matters requiring less techni- 
cal proficiency than those which form the subjects of instruction in 
classes. The gallery is also employed for religious instruction, for 
serious moral admonition on any occurrence in the school, and also for 
instruction in singing. 

For each ciass monitors have been selected, who are chiefly employed 
in superintending the mechanical daily routine; that is, in assisting the 
teacher in assembling the class in order, in procuring and preserving 


silence and attention, in distributing the books, slates, pens, &c., in © 
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superintending lessons in which moral training forms no element, such 
as writing and ciphermg. From these monitors have already been 
selected those most distinguished by zeal, skill, attainments, and gentle- 
ness of disposition, who are to be apprenticed, and reared as teachers. 
The organization of each class will not be complete until it has at least 
one monitor and a pupil teacher; and when the pupil teachers have 
acquired considerable skill, and the arrangements for the instruction of 
the monitors are complete, it is believed that 100 children may with 
such assistance be instructed by one master, alternately, in two classes 
of 50, and in the gallery. Such an arrangement, however, supposes 
that one of these classes shall be employed in writing, ciphering, com- 
position, or drawing, while the other is receiving instruction from the 
master in reading geography, and other matters of general knowledge. 
The monitors and pupil teachers sleep in a room apart from the rest 
of the children ; they have also recreation in a separate garden, and in 
the evening receive instruction in a room situate there, where they also 
read and prepare the lessons for their classes on the succeeding day. 

The pupil teachers are distinguished by a uniform dress, and wear 
upon their arms the number of the class to which they are at the time 
attached. 

In consequence of the solicitation of friends, and of some boards of 
guardians, you have admitted a few candidate teachers to receive such 
instruction in the theory and art of teaching as can be acquired by 
observation only, for three months at Norwood; but I submit it is 
expedient to adopt a rule that in future none shall be admitted for a 
shorter period than six or twelve months, and that all be recommended 
to remain a longer period ; and that every candidate teacher should be 
required to produce the strongest testimonials of his religious and 
moral character, of the respectability of his attainments, and of his 
preference for the vocation of a teacher. The candidate teachers pay 
11s. 6d. per week for board, lodging, and washing. 

Some children of schoolmasters, and some of the most intelligent 
boys in workhouse schools, have been sent to Norwood either by 
private individuals or by boards of guardians ; and have, in consequence 
of strong testimonials of character, attainments, and fondness for the 
duties of a teacher, been admitted into the class of pupil teachers. In 
such cases it is required that each child shall be furnished with the 
uniform of the pupil teachers, at the expense of his patrons; and that 
5s. per week shall be paid for his board and lodging; and it is now 
necessary to require that they shall be apprenticed for a term of five 
years, after a certain period of probation, so as to secure their being so 
reared as to enable them rightly to discharge the duties of a teacher. 

The indenture of apprenticeship stipulates that the moral conduct 
and character of the pupil shall continue to be such as to afford the 
superintendent teacher a confident expectation of his success. Each 
child will undergo a formal half-yearly examination, at each of which 
successive periods he will be required to prove his qualification to 
complete his apprenticeship by his attainments in the several branches 
of instruction and school discipline. The subjects of examination will 
be so graduated as to test his proficiency and talent rising in each 
successive half-year towards the examination required from candidate 
teachers, after a certain residence in the school. 
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In a large school containing teachers, candidate teachers, pupil 
teachers, and monitors, and in which the simultaneous method is 
resorted to, the following internal organization is adopted, and will soon 
be in operation at Norwood, in conformity with your directions; but it 
is perhaps desirable to remark, that small schools require an organization 
totally differing from the arrangement described, as desirable in the 
particular case selected. Each class contains 50 children, and is 
furnished with at least one pupil teacher and a monitor. Two classes 
of 50 children each have, besides their pupil teachers and monitors, one 
teacher and one candidate teacher attached to them; the teacher 
instructs each class alternately, or both classes together in the gallery ; 
the candidate teacher listens to the instruction given in the gallery; or, 
when he has attained sufficient proficiency, occasionally assists the 
teacher in giving these lessons. ‘The candidate teacher also instructs 
one of the classes at the desks alternately with the teacher, so that they 
are both always receiving instruction either from the teacher or candi- 
date teacher. Candidate teachers are not entrusted with the instruction 
of the children until they have been some time in the school; and they 
are then first attached to those classes which require the smallest amount 
of skill, and the most slender attainments, and afterwards to those 
where greater proficiency is requisite. The means for instructing the 
candidate teachers at Norwood will require to be enlarged and 
improved, as soon as it is apparent that the demand for teachers 
trained in this school renders such measures expedient. 

The synthetical method supposes that the teacher leads the children 
from the known to the unknown by such gradual steps as to require no 
effort of analysis on their part, but to render the knowledge of general 
facts the consequence of an acquaintance with the elements from 
which they spring. When this method is employed in combination 
with the simultaneous, the acquisition of knowledge is invested with 
its natural attractions, and the efforts of the children second those of a 
teacher of a mild and persuasive character so earnestly, as to remove 
the necessity for the adoption of the too prevalent practice of coercion. 
The moral discipline of the school is thus dependent, in a great decree, 
on the method of instruction ; and when it is proposed that religion 
shall mingle with the whole tissue of internal discipline, the regulation 
of that discipline, so as by paternal kindness and wisdom to inspire 
confidence and regard, becomes one of the most important objects of 
solicitude. To hope to rear the children in the practice of mutual 
forbearance and goodwill, and in respect and love of their instructor, 
while the teaching is such as to require the memory to be loaded with 
what is not understood, is vain; because the teacher, by such a method, 
strips knowledge of its attractions, and encounters the necessity of 
enforcing application by the fear of punishment and the hope of reward. 
Inferior motives being appealed to, the moral discipline of the school 
is reduced to a lower standard, and good conduct rather résults from 
the vigilance of the superintendence, than from that right regulation 
of the motives to action, which removes the necessity for much vigi- 
lance on the part of the teacher. On the contrary, when the children 
are so taught that learning is among their chief pleasures, harmony 
subsists between them and their teacher, whose mind being generally 
in contact with theirs, becomes not merely the source of knowledge, 
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but of right moral and religious sentiments and motives; so that, in 
the intercourse of the daily routine, they grow up around him as mem- 
bers of one family. 

The mind of the teacher being generally in contact with that of every 
child under his care, supplying him with knowledge, and teaching him 
to think, the child’s character is moulded according to his will A 
process of assimilation in habits of thought, in knowledge, and manner, 
is constantly in operation, proving the truth of the axiom which pre- 
vails in the schools of Germany and Prussia, that “as is the teacher, 
so is the school.” A spectator is surprised to find that the simulta- 
neous answers instantaneously given to questions which have never 
been asked before are generally made, not merely correctly, but in the 
same words, by the whole class ; so that a well-practised class appears 
almost to have one mind, and has certainly realized much individuality 
of action. 

Under this method nothing is learned by rote, and the attention and 
attainments of the children are tested, not merely by requiring answers 
from individuals during a simultaneous lesson, and at its close, but by 
occasional interrogative lessons at the desks, in which the children are 
required to make written replies ; and the lessons on objects especially 
are tested by requiring the children to write on their slates what they 
remember of the lesson, which, besides affording a proof of their 
attention and memory, is an excellent exercise in writing, spelling, 
erammar, and the art of composition. The first and second classes at 
Norwood already write out on the slate with ease and accuracy the 
chief elements of the lessons which they have received in the gallery, 
and other classes are undergoing constant practice in the same art. 

The matter of instruction is so selected as to bear a constant relation 
to the future social duties of the children. From the earliest period 
an effort is made to connect each acquisition with a sense of its practical 
utility. In the infant school the children are taught to recognize the 
characteristic differences of the letters by drawing and writing them, 
either before or at the same time as they learn their powers and names. 
They more easily distinguish the characteristic differences of these 
forms when they attempt to imitate them, which is a source of constant 
but calm amusement. When entrusted with a piece of chalk and slate 
for this purpose, they learn to draw straight and curved lines of various 
kinds, in order to enable them to recognize and imitate the character- 
istic features of the letters. While thus making the first step in linear 
drawing, they learn the Roman and the written alphabet, and have 
already begun to write. Writing and drawing may thus in a school be 
regarded only as modifications of the same art, and while the children 
are taught to imitate and combine letters with skill and rapidity, they 
may easily be led to imitate the forms of simple objects, such as 
houses, implements, animals, &c. That most difficult step, the know- 
ledge of the Roman and the written character, is thus changed from a 
matter of mere dogmatism, in which the memory alone is employed, 
to an exercise calling various other faculties into activity, and sustained 
by the sense of utility which the process inspires. In learning to 
combine letters into words, the children use a toy resembling those 
employed in some of the Dutch and Belgic schools, by which letters 
are formed into words suggested by the, teacher. ‘These words are 
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chiefly the names of objects capable of illustration by a picture, which 
is presented at the same moment as the printed characters to the eye 
of the child. The analysis of the signs of sound being thus in the 
earliest stage connected with the visible representation of the object 
named, the children never have a sense of the combination being 
arbitrary and useless, but at once understand its convenience. 

A similar process is followed in all the successive stages of instruc- 
tion. The writing and drawing are in course of introduction by means 
of the infant school, to all the junior classes of the school for older 
children. The children are not allowed to read any combinations of 
letters which are not real words, and are instructed in the meaning of 
every word, and exercised in attention to the sense of the sentences of 
which the words form a part. The lesson-books are so selected as to 
afford useful information, and as the children advance in the school 
they are entrusted with books adapted to the state of their attainments. 
The “ Reading Disentangled,” of the Home and Colonial Infant 
School Society, is followed by Mr. Wood’s First and Second Books of 
Lessons, used in the Edinburgh Sessional school, by the Class Reading- 
book and History of England of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and by other books of a similar character. As the children 
rise in classes in the school they receive lessons on objects, by which 
they are made familiar with the metals, earths, wood, and various 
animal substances used in industry and commerce ; they are taught 
whence and how they are obtained ; in what state; by what processes 
they are prepared for use in other branches of industry, and ultimately, 
for purposes of domestic or social utility. ‘They are made acquainted 
with the seats of various manufactures; the nature of the labour 
required in the various processés; the wages and condition of the 
artisans employed in such manufactures, and the causes of their com- 
parative well-being. Such lessons afford good opportunities of im- 
pressing the children with a sense of the duties of their future station 
in life, and the teacher does not fail to draw their attention to the 
consequences of prudence and industry as contrasted with the results 
of improvidence and vice. A series of maps are in preparation, showing 
the districts in which each branch of industry flourishes in England, so 
that their acquaintance with geography chiefly consists of a knowledge 
of the distribution of labour. The books read by the children also 
describe various handicrafts; and in the girls’ school, reading-books 
are employed treating of the duties of domestic servants, in their various 
situations in life, as maids of all work, dairy-maids, ladies’ maids, 
nurses, &c. 

Ciphering and mental arithmetic hold their due place in the matter of 
instruction, and the greater part of the hints respecting the method, 
matter ,and means of instruction contained in the Report on the Training 
of Pauper Children, published in your last Annual Report,: have been 
practically realized. I have therefore contented myself in this place 
with a very slight sketch of those improvements which it then appeared 
unnecessary to announce, but which are now in course of adoption. 

The Scriptures are read daily in the school, and a period is set apart 
for special religious instruction, in which the Catechism is taught to 
children belonging to the Established Church, either by the chaplain 
personally, or in strict conformity with his directions, and other children, 
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if required, receive special religious instruction from their religious 
teachers apart. 

The children on the day they are employed in the workshops receive 
a lesson in the Bibte, besides attending the morning and evening 
prayers. 

Very much yet remains to be attained, both in the matter and the 
method of instruction, which, as it is not yet commenced, it is un- 
desirable to anticipate here. Some plans which are now in course of 
adoption may, however, be noticed, though the whole establishment 
must be regarded as only in the first stage of improvement, the 
development of which can be attained only by cautious perseverance. 

Those improvements, therefore, which have not yet been introduced, 
either on account of the limited means at our command, or in con- 
sequence of the short period over which our exertions have extended, 
are unnoticed in this brief report. 

The children are beginning to keep accounts of the results of their 
labour, as an exercise illustrating the utility of their knowledge of 
writing and ciphering, and accustoming them to the practical application 
of those arts. They will acquire further facility in keeping such 
accounts, by being practised by the teacher in writing and summing 
up accounts of the expenses of a lJabourer’s household, and of the 
application of his wages under various circumstances and in various 
situations. 

The girls are accustomed to make inventories of clothes, to write out 
receipts for frugal cookery, to make out bills of articles sold from small 
shops, and to keep accounts of domestic expenditure. The attention 
of the oldest classes in the school is steadily directed to the dangers, 
advantages, duties, and responsibilities of the station they are about to 
occupy; they are carefully warned against the causes of failure, and 
instructed how prudence and industry may best secure them from being 
overborne by the accidents of life. | 

Singing is already taught with considerable success. Divine service 
on the Sunday is thus conducted with much greater solemnity and 
propriety, and weariness and langour are constantly dispelled from the 
workshops and school by cheerful moral songs, which give an en- 
couraging view of the duties and cares of a labourer’s life. he 
children sing in three parts, are instructed in the notation of music, so 
as to enable them to retain and extend their acquaintance with vocal 
music in after life. 'Two of the best singers are musical monitors, and 
are constantly employed in instructing the classes in succession in the 
elements of notation. 

One half only of the period assigned to instruction is devoted to the 
lessons in the school; the other half of this period is employed in the 

acquisition of skill in handicrafts in the workshops. At present, the 
children are engaged six hours daily, alternately in the workshops and 
in the school: thus the boys employed in the workshops on Monday 
are instructed in the school on Tuesday, and are succeeded in the work- 
shops on the Tuesday by boys who were in the school on Monday. 
Classes of 50 tailors, of 40 shoemakers, of 3 or 4 blacksmiths, of 8 
tinmen, of 2 or 3 ostlers, of 4 or 5 carpenters, and of about 30 mariners, 
are constantly receiving instruction, the members of each class being 
changed on alternate days. Boys under eight years of age are taught 
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straw-platting ; and basket-making is about to be added to the rest of 


the employments; and a field has been hired for out-doorlabour. This 
field will be divided into separate plots, which will be cultivated chiefly 


during the hours of recreation by the most deserving boys, under the | 


instruction of a competent master. The clothes, shoes, tinware, and 
iron-work of the establishment are made and mended by the boys; the 
horses are groomed ; and important assistance is rendered to the car- 
penters. A mast has been erected in the exercise-ground, by a pensioner 
sent for the purpose by Lieutenant Rivers, of Greenwich Hospital, on 
which the mariners’ class is daily exercised in seamen’s duties ; as well 
as in the naval and military drill, by a seaman-gunner obtained from 
the “ Excellent” at Portsmouth, and in the management of four six- 
pounders, which are manceuvred on the deck. They are thus thorough- 
ly prepared for the merchant service. Gymnastic apparatus has also 
been erected in the exercise-ground, where the boys are daily trained in 
exercises calculated to develope their physical strength and activity, and 
to introduce regularity into the movements of so large a body of 
children, to secure prompt obedience to the directions of the teacher, 
and to maintain personal cleanliness and propriety. 

The moral training pervades every hour of the day, from the period 
when the children are marched from their bedrooms to the washhouse 
in the morning, to that when they march back to their bedrooms at 
night. By the constant presence of some teacher as a companion 
during the hours of recreation, they are taught to amuse themselves 
without mutual encroachment; they are trained in the practice of 
mutual forbearance and kindness; they are taught to respect property 
not their own, to avoid faulis of language and manner, to treat their su- 
periors with respectful confidence; they learn to show the affection they | 
bear their teachers without fear of rebuke, to approach strangers with 
a simplicity of manner to which servility and audacity are alike foreign ; 
they are trained in the practice of their religious duties, in a reverential 
observance of the Sunday, and in deference to the instructions of their 
authorized religious teachers. Propriety of demeanour in their bed-— 
rooms and at meals is a matter of special anxiety. 

The girls are employed in the household duties, namely, in scouring 
the floors, making the beds, and waiting upon the teachers; in wash- 
ing, ironing, and mangling the clothes of the establishment; in knitting, 
and in sewing and marking linen. The special instruction of their 
school renders them acquainted with the duties of a maid of all work, 
a dairy-maid, a lady’s-maid, a nurse, and with the household economy of 
a labourer’s family. ‘Their attention is directed to the duties and rewards 


of females generally in humble situations of life ; they are warned of the | | 


destruction that lurks in the path of apparently venial errors; the 
caution and perseverance requisite to secure their permanent well-being. 
The instruction of the girls in household work will it is hoped in 
future be systematically conducted, so as to secure habits of neatness, 
order, and skilful management. The care of young children it is in- 
tended shall not be regarded only as a casual duty, but as a source of | 
important instruction. 'The management of the sick is to be so con- 
ducted, under the superintendence of careful nurses, as to become a pro- 
minent part of the education of the girls. i 
A kitchen has recently been prepared, in which the older girls are — 
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‘instructed in plain cooking, such as would be required for a family of 
the middle classes, and in such frugal cookery as would enable the wife 
of a labourer to apply his earnings in the most economical manner to 
secure the comfort of his household. 
_ A plain dinner is thus cooked by the girls for 15 teachers and can- 
didate teachers, whose breakfast and tea are likewise served, and at- 
tended by the girls in this department. 
A frugal meal, consisting of cheaper but wholesome materials, such 
as could be afforded by a workman, is also daily prepared for the labour- 
ers, and pupil teachers, by the girls instructed in the kitchen. They thus 
become practically acquainted with many receipts of frugal dishes, which 
are made the subjects of special instruction in the classes in the girls’ 
school, where they are practised in writing out these receipts, with the 


_ prices of the various ingredients, from memory. 


Mr. Aubin has six cows on his farm. These cows are henceforth to 
be milked by the girls; and a dairy is about to be erected in his yard, 


in which they will be familiarized with duties almost equally useful to a 


~ 


domestic and to a farm servant. 

None of these improvements can be permanently engrafted on con- 
tractors’ establishments, unless their practical utility to the contractor as 
well as to the children is demonstrable; and their introduction under 
such circumstances is therefore necessarily slow, especially as their 
success is also dependent on the establishment of a higher moral stand- 


ard, in the internal discipline of such establishments, than that which 
_has hitherto prevailed. 


The girls, equally with the boys, are employed, during half the time 
allotted to instruction, in the foregoing domestic occupations, and it is 
intended that the matter of instruction communicated in the school shall 
be such as may be best adapted to prepare them to fulfil all the practical 
duties of their station in life. 

The schools are provided with a library which, for the present, consists 
chiefly of the books published by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and other similar publications. ‘The books are eagerly 
perused by the most advanced children. 

A small cabinet of natural objects has been provided, to aid the 
teacher in giving object lessons. 

The apparatus of the school is meagre, being limited to what is ab- 

-solutely indispensable. 
These improvements have been more or less in progress during the 


last eight months, but a large body of the children (400) were, to a 


recent period, instructed on the plan of the National School Society. 


_ The effects of the industrial and moral training are stated by the 
teachers to be apparent in the improved habits of the children. As 
they are chiefly orphans, deserted, illegitimate, or the offspring of per- 
- sons undergoing punishment of crime, they are, in fact, children of the 
_ dregs of the pauper population of London, and have consequently been, 
_ for the most part, reared in scenes of misery, vice, and villany. ‘Their 


physical conformation and physiognomy betray that they have inherited 


from their parents physical and moral constitutions requiring the most 


vigorous and careful training to render them useful members of society. 


_ They arrive at the school in various stages of squalor and disease ; some 


are the incurable victims of scrofula; others are constantly liable to a 
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recurrence of its symptoms; almost all exhibit the consequences of the 
vicious habits, neglect, and misery of their parents. Visitors invariably 
remark the prevalence of a singular formation of their heads; that the 
boys have almost universally coarse features, and that the girls are al- 
most all plain. These remarks are very just now; but eight months 
ago, these ugly features were seldom irradiated by a gleam of intellectual 
expression; and to the physical coarseness were added traces of sus- 
picion, obstinacy, and gloom. 

The children now at least display in their features evidence of happi- 
ness; they have confidence in the kindness of all by whom they are 
surrounded; their days pass in a cheerful succession of instruction, 
recreation, work, and domestic and religious duties, in which it is not 
found necessary to employ coercion to ensure order. Punishment, in 
its ordinary sense, has been banished the school, and such slight dis- 
tinctions as are necessary to mark the teacher’s disapproval of what is 
wrong are found efficacious. 

Petty thieving, which was the daily and almost universal vice of the 
school, is at an end, excepting among boys recently introduced from 
such haunts of crime as Saffron-hill and St. Giles’s. Nothing is now 
lost by any boy which is not soon found, and voluntarily restored to him 
through the medium of the teacher; whereas any toy or piece of money 
was irrecoverable formerly, when once lost sight of. 

Strangers are approached with confidence and respect; a rule of 
mutual forbearance and goodwill is established among the children ; 
their conversation is correct, and their demeanour more decent. Per- 
sonal cleanliness has become a habit requiring little vigilance to secure 
its prevalence. 

The habit of speaking the truth is constantly tested by the teachers, 
and it is believed that much progress has been made in establishing 
fidelity in this respect. 

By persevering attention alone can higher moral results be secured, 
and the labours of the chaplain are now devoted with great assiduity 
to the religious improvement of the children. 

The industrial training of the children has already had the effect of re- 
ducing the age at which they are received into service, and of rendering 
premiums and apprenticeship unnecessary ; not however in consequence 
of their skill in a particular handicraft, but because the children have 
acquired industrious habits. Such habits ensure their going to service 
at 13 years of age, with no other outfit or premium than a suit of) 
clothes; whereas, formerly, boys often remained in the school until 14 
or 15, though great exertions were made to apprentice them, and though 
the temptation of a premium of 10/. was commonly offered with them. 

The pernicious consequences of the apprenticeship system in the 
management of pauper children have been described in your second | 
Annual Report, and it is therefore unnecessary further to allude to the 
advantages flowing from the gradual eradication of this fruitful evil. 

A boy at 13 years of age, if trained at Norwood from the age of nine, — 
would (besides the results of his religious and moral training, and of 
his instruction in knowledge suited to his station in life) be able to make 
and mend his own shoes and clothes; he would be acquainted with the 
rigging of a vessel; with a seaman’s duties generally ; be practised in 
the naval drill and gunnery, and in gymnastic exercises; and would — 
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therefore be well qualified to go to sea, either in the merchant service 
or in that of Her Majesty’s navy. 

Other boys would be able to make tin-ware, would be very useful 
assistants to blacksmiths, or to grooms; and, ere long, it is intended to 
have a class of gardeners. 

A girl would, at the age of 13, know how to knit, to sew, to scour 
floors, make beds, and clean plain furniture, and she would have been ac- 
customed to wash or iron clothes for six hours on alternate days. It is 
important that we should add to these qualifications some knowledge of 
cooking, nursing the sick, and of the management of a dairy. 

The habit of cheerfully prosecuting their daily labour, of whatever 
kind, would certainly have been acquired by every child at the age of 
13. 'To ensure complete success in this respect, the industrial training 
is to commence in the infant school, where straw-platting, knitting, and 
sewing will soon be taught. 

By setting the children early to work as a part of the moral training 
of the school, you have announced that you do not intend that the | 
children shall be prepared for some particular handicraft or service, and 
you do not expect that such instruction is in any case to supersede the 
necessity for further training when accidentally the employment of the 
school may have prepared the child for his employment in after life. 
You desire only that the education of this class of labourers should 
have a direct relation to their condition in life, and you expect that they 
may be taught the use of various tools, by which they may be enabled 
to increase the comfort of their households in after life, without an ex- 
penditure of their earnings, or obtain better wages by superior use-’ 
fulness. ‘That a sailor should have learned at school to make his shoes 
and mend his clothes, or a labourer know how to cultivate his garden, 
may be taken as illustrations of the future application of such know- 
ledge, but the instruction of the girls in household work, in frugal 
cookery, and in domestic management, appears not only essential as a 
part of moral training, but necessary as filling a lamentable void in the 
education of young females among the poorer classes. The junction 
in the early associations of the child of an improvement of the intelli- 
gence and of a growth in knowledge with the acquisition of manual 
skill and of habits of industry, secures the future man from an erroneous 
view of the duties and rewards of his condition in life, and of the true 
sources of his happiness. | 

The children are therefore trained in a succession of employments. 
Thus a boy having learned to plat straw and knit under nine years of 
age, may learn to make and mend his clothes before he is 11, and to 
make and mend his shoes before he is 13, and meanwhile he may 
acquire a knowledge of the naval drill, of a seaman’s duties, &c. 

All pauper servants and assistants whatsoever should be banished 
_ from children’s establishments, and no person should be employed in the 
household whose character and habits are not in every respect unexcep- 
tionable. It is of primary importance to secure assistants of cheerful 
temper, and with habits of kindness to children, and above all, wholly 
free from those feelings of dependence which are the usual character- 
istics of paupers. 

As soon as the school is organized, and the children have been trained 
into docility, degrading punishments are to the last degree prejudicial 
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to their moral improvement; all corporeal punishment should at an 
early period fall into disuse, and the necessity of resorting to punish- 
ment of any kind frequently is to be regarded as a proof of the incom- 
petency of the teacher. 

In contractors’ establishments the removal of these inferior assistants 
is generally resisted, on account of the expense attending the aid of 
well-qualified and respectable servants, Without this change it is 
impossible to introduce into houses in which confusion has existed, 
such habits of punctuality, cleanliness, and order, as characterize 
barrack discipline. The eye of a barrack-master must detect innume- 
gable faults arising from the slovenliness which has prevailed in the 
internal management, and to remove which all expedients are vain 
without an entire change of servants. 

To procure a punctual observance of the hours allotted to rising and 
going to bed; to prayers, meals, exercises, and school ; to secure exact 
discipline in the movements of the children at these several periods ; to 
preserve uninterrupted decorum in attitude, expression, and manner 
during the meals and religious services ; and to accomplish this without 
interfering with the operation of those kindly feelings which ought to 
characterize all the relations of children and their teachers, must be 
the subject of a continued effort, which is, I hope, in some houses, now 
crowned with partial success, and which may, by perseverance, in the 
course of a few months, be established as the habit natural to the 
inclinations of all connected with the training of children in the im- 
proved schools. 

My experience leads me to say, that the defects apparently insepa- 
rable from contractors’ establishments, are such as to render their 
extension in the highest degree impolitic; and to induce me to add, 
that a right regulation of such houses can generally be secured only by 
incessant and painful vigilance. 

The plan of founding district schools for the training of pauper 
children on the plan submitted to your approval last year, derives 
much support from the success which has attended the partial intro- 
duction of that plan into Mr, Aubin’s school of industry at Norwood, 
aud other district schools for pauper children in the neighbourhood of 
London. 

These improvements have been introduced with a success and to an 
extent scarcely inferior to that to which Mr. Aubin’s school has attained 
in the Limehouse school of industry of the Stepney Union. The Board 
of Guardians of the Stepney Union have spared neither personal exer- 
tions nor legitimate expense in the improvement of their children’s 
establishment. ‘They have adopted similar arrangements in their schools 
and workshops; in the instruction, discipline, and exercises of the 
children; they have erected a mast with a complete suit of sails, and 
their chairman, Geo. Fred. Young, Esq., who takes the most lively 
interest in the school, has provided a competent superintendent for the 


instruction of the mariner’s class in seamen’s duties. The mariners _ 
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sleep in hammocks, and are now so practised on the mast and in the - 


daily performance of the routine of ship duty, that they are preferred by 


captains of vessels, and easily get good berths at sea. 
The Board of Guardians of the Greenwich Union have created a dis- 
trict school at Deptford, which is to be managed on the same principles. 
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The Board of Guardians of the Edmonton Union are engaged in the 
alteration of their children’s establishment at Enfield, for the adoption 
of similar arrangements. 

The Board of Guardians of the West London Union have manifested 
much anxiety respecting the management of their schools, which in 
many important respects are well conducted. 

Improvements are in course of adoption by the Boards of Guardians 
of the Wandsworth and Clapham, and of the Kensington Unions, 

The Board of the parish of Bermondsey await the granting of further 

facilities by the Legislature for the complete adoption of the whole of 
these arrangements. 
‘ The Board of Guardians of the parish of Lambeth are about to 
apply themselves with vigour to the immediate re-organization of the 
industrial, moral, and religious training of their pauper children at 
Norwood. 

The local Unions of Surrey are generally desirous to avail themselves 
at the earliest period of the facilities they expect to be afforded by the 
Legislature for the creation of district schools. 

Mr. Drouett’s establishment at Tooting has also undergone some 
improvement. 

Without the aid of Parliament, district schools cannot be established ; 
and, in the expectation that such aid would speedily be given, many of 
the Boards of Guardians in Middlesex and Surrey have postponed the 
adoption of improved arrangements for the training of their pauper 
children, because they are anxious to avail themselves of whatever 
powers are confided to them by the Legislature to establish schools 
under the united management of unions, combined for the purpose of 
creating a district school. I believe that you have also received from 
my colleagues, and from unions in the country, the strongest assurances 
that unless district schools are created, the training of pauper children 
must still remain grossly defective, and their contamination from 
association with adult paupers continue a subject of anxiety to all those 
who have hoped that the amended law would afford the means of pre- 
venting the propagation of the hereditary taint of pauperism. 

If 100 district schools for the training of pauper children were 
established in England and Wales, the 50,000 children who are now 
inmates of workhouses would be separated from the chance of a pol- 
luting association with the adult inmates; they would not be daily 


taught the lesson of dependence of which the whole apparatus of a 


workhouse is the symbol; the school management would be unincum- 
bered with the obstructions that it now encounters from the interference 
of the workhouse routine ; and the whole of the moral relations of the 
district school would assume a character of hopefulness and enterprise 
better fitted to prepare the children for conflict with the perils and 
difficulties of a struggle for independence, than anything which their 
present situation affords. No workhouse school as yet affords an 
example of industrial, moral, and religious training, the success of 
which can be compared with that which has already attended only six 
months’ exertions in an establishment containing 1,000 children, though 
those efforts have been obstructed by all the imperfections incident to 
a contractor’s establishment. By assembling a greater number of 
children in one school, efficient superintendence of the several depart- 
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ments of industry, physical training, and secular and religious instruction, 
as well as of household management, is reconciled with a due regard to 
economy. ‘The efficient regulation of small schools is possible, if 
economical considerations are entirely overlooked; but in the admi- 
nistration of a public trust, which involves not merely the careful use of 
the means derived from the rate-payers by a compulsory levy, but the 
recognition of obligations, and the discharge of responsibilities con- 
stantly involving the future well-being of 50,000 children, and in- 
cidentally affecting the prosperity and happiness of an exceedingly 
larger portion of the poorer classes, it is gratifying to find that the 
weightier trust can be most faithfully preserved by means which 
secure the most economical management of the public funds. 

In the training of pauper children, the difficulties arising from dif- 
ferences in religious belief are happily scarcely even incidentally found 
to operate; and the means adopted for affording them religious in- 
struction apparently obtain universal acquiescence. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) James Poinuies Kay. 


No. 2. 


Report on the Preva.ence of Fever in Twenty Metropolitan Unions 
or Parishes, during the Year ended the 20th March, 1838. By 
Sourswoop Smit, M.D., Physician to the London Fever Hospital. 


To the Poor Law Commissioners. 
London, 36, New Broad-street, 
GENTLEMEN, 29th April, 1839. 


Your attention during the last year having been directed to the 
general prevalence of fever in London, and more especially in certain 
of the Metropolitan Unions, Drs. Arnott and Kay, and myself, were 
appointed to make inquiries of the medical officers of the London Unions 
concerning the ‘‘ prevalence of certain physical causes of fever in the 
metropolis,” as well as personally to inspect some of the districts which 
were known to us, from the records of the London Fever Hospital, to 


be the constant seats of fever. The results of our inquiries, and of our — 


personal inspections, were communicated to you, and published in the 
Supplement to your last Report.—(See Supplement, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, of 
the Fourth Report, 1838.) Though we were at that time able to 
obtain the exact number of fever cases which had occurred during one 
year, in each of the three districts which we personally inspected, yet 
we had no means of ascertaining the number of fever cases in the 


other Metropolitan Unions, and consequently the actual amount of — 


fever among persons who had received parochial relief in London was 
still unknown. As it seemed desirable to ascertain what that amount 
really was, and as the knowledge of this appeared likely to afford 
better means than had hitherto been obtained of forming an opinion 
as to the extent to which fever had been prevalent among the whole 
population of the metropolis, a circular was addressed to the medical 
officers of the Metropolitan Unions, requesting them to make a return 
of the number of paupers attacked with fever in their several districts 
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during the year ended the 25th of March, 1838, 'They were requested 
to arrange the cases of fever under four classes, namely, intermittent 
fever, synochus, typhus, and scarlatina; to distinguish between the 
males and females, and between the out and in-door patients; and to 
state the number attacked, cured, and dead, under these four forms of 
fever, between the ages of 0 and 5, 5 and 10, 10 and 20, 20 and 30, 
30 and 40, 40 and 50, 50 and 60, 60 and 70, 70 and 80, 80 and 90, 
and 90 years and upwards. 

Although scarlatina is usually arranged by medical authors under 
another class of diseases, namely, that termed the exanthemata, or the 
febrile rashes, yet I have included it under continued fever, because 
from a long study of the phenomena of the disease during life, and an 
extended examination after death of the morbid changes produced by 
it in the internal organs, I am satisfied that it differs in no essential 
character from continued fever. 

The answers to the several inquiries contained in the circular 
addressed to the medical officers of the Metropolitan Unions appear 
to have been made with care; and from these returns I am enabled 
to present the following general results and statements. 

The population of 20 Metropolitan Unions, together with the 
number of paupers in each; the number of paupers in each Union 
attacked with fever ; the proportion attacked under each form of fever ; 
and the proportion under each form attacked, cured, and dead, are 
presented in one view in the following Table :— 
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From this Table it appears, that the total number of persons in the 
metropolitan district who received parochial relief, including in-door 
and out-door relief, during the year ended the 25th March, 1838, was 
77,186. Of this number, 13,972 were the subjects of fever. 

Of these there were,— 


Attacked with Intermittent Fever . 402 
Synocntis . se s+ FgOhs 
Typhus’ 0 2) 25,692 
Seanalisaneuss* > & 861 


ee 


Total cs «n o2430000 


From the preceding Table it also appears, that the prevalence of 
fever in the several districts bore still less relation to the number of 
paupers than the number of paupers to the general population. ‘Thus, 
in Bermondsey, the number of paupers being 3,000, the number of 
fever cases was 593; while in Bethnal-green, the number of paupers 
being 3,632, the number of fever cases was 1,209. In St. George in 
the East, the number of paupers being 6,869, nearly double that of 
Bethnal-green, the number of fever cases (627) scarcely exceeds one- 
half. Greenwich, compared with Bethnal-green, afforded nearly double 
the number of paupers (6,607), but considerably less than one-half the 
fever cases (522). In Hackney and Holborn, the number of paupers 
being nearly the same, the number of fever cases in Holborn was 
nearly double. In Lambeth the number of paupers are more than 
double those of Bethnal-green ; but the fever cases in Lambeth exceed 
those in Bethnal-green only by 409. In St. Martin’s in the Fields, 
the number of paupers being only one-third less than those of Bethnal- 
green, the fever cases are nearly one-eighth less. In Stepney, as com- 
pared with Bethnal-green, the pauper population is in the proportion 
of 8,596 to 3,632; while the fever cases are in the proportion of 1,348 
to 1,209; showing that the comparative number of fever cases in 
Stepney is only one-half that of the neighbouring union of Bethnal- 
green. In Whitechapel, out of a pauper population of 5,856, 2,404 
were the subjects of fever, nearly one-half; but in St. George the 
Martyr, the number of paupers being 1,467, the fever cases were 1,276 ; 
that is, the whole of the persons in this union who received parochial 
relief, with the exception of 191, were the subjects of fever. On the 
other hand, in Camberwell, the number of paupers being 1,158, only 
309 less than those of St. George the Martyr, the fever cases were no 
more than 238; but in W andewettl and Clapham, and in the Strand, 
while the number of paupers in both unions exceeded those of St. 
George the Martyr, the fever cases were in Wandsworth and Clapham 
234, and in the Strand 231. 

These comparisons afford striking illustrations of the fact already 
established by the records of the Fever Hospital, that the main sources 
of fever in London are certain districts, of which the principal are, 
Whitechapel, Lambeth, Stepney, St. George the Martyr, Bethnal-green, 
Holborn, and St. George in the East. Out of the total number of 
fever cases in the metropolitan unions (13,972), these parishes alone 
afforded 9,228 cases, 

The causes of the constant and extensive prevalence of fever in these 
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districts have been shown in the reports already alluded to, contained 
in the supplements to your Fourth Report. ‘The description there 
given, of the condition of certain localities in these districts, is appal- 
ling; but it is utterly impossible for any description to convey to the 
mind an adequate conception of the filthy and poisonous state of these 
places. It can be understood only by an actual inspection of them. 

With regard to the four primary forms of fever, that termed inter- 
mittent, commonly known under the name of ague, is characterized by. 
the periodical return and disappearance of the febrile paroxysms. ‘This 
form of disease, which in past ages was everywhere so prevalent 
(though always peculiarly prevalent in certain situations) as to have 
constituted perhaps the predominant species of fever, is now so rare a 
disease, that, out of 77,186 persons belonging to the class the most 
likely to be attacked by it, there occurred only 402 cases of it; and its 
proportion to the other forms of fever was as 402 to 13,972. On the 
other hand, another form of fever, which in past ages was also exceed- 
ingly prevalent and mortal, namely, that termed remittent, which 
differs from ague in the periodical remission, instead of the periodical 
disappearance of the febrile paroxysms (and which is still very preva- 
lent in many other countries), now so seldom occurs in London, that 
not a single case ef it is mentioned. : 

The form of fever which the present returns show to have been most 
extensively prevalent in London during the last year, and which is 
known from the records of the London Fever Hospital to have been 
so for a long series of years, is that termed synochus. ‘This disease is 
called continued fever, in contradistinction to intermittent and remit- 
tent, because the febrile symptoms neither intermit nor remit, but 
continue without ceasing from the beginning to the end of their course ; 
and it is further denominated common continued fever, because it is the 
ordinary fever of the country. It is distinguished from typhus by the 
milder character of the symptoms; and by the severer, or, as they are 
often called, the typhoid symptoms, occurring, if they occur at all, 
which they often do in bad cases, only in the later stage of the disease. 
In general, also, in this form of fever, the internal organs, the brain, 
the lungs, and the intestines, the organs which chiefly suffer in fever, 
are much less diseased than they are in typhus. By the present returns 
it appears, that of the total number of fever cases that occurred in the 
metropolitan unions (13,972), there were of synochus 7,017, that is, 
more than one-half. 

Next in prevalence to synochus is the much more formidable ma- 
lady called typhus, which is characterized by the early and great de- 
pression both of the physical and mental powers, dependent, as is now 
ascertained, on the more early and much more intense disease of the 
brain, the lungs, and the intestines. Of this, the severest form of fever 
known in this country, there occurred in all 5,692 cases. 

The last form of fever, that called scarlatina, characterized by the 
scarlet rash, which, in the early stage of the disease, covers the whole 
body, is far less constant, both in its comparative prevalence and in its 
severity, than the two last species. During the last year scarlatina 
has been comparatively infrequent; for there occurred in all only 861 
cases of it, not much exceeding double the number of agues. 

In regard to the mortality of fever during the year ended the 20th of 


° 
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March 1838, it appears from the preceding Table, that out of 13,972 
attacks there were 1,281 deaths ; consequently, the average mortality 
was somewhat more than 1 in 11. Considering the unusual severity 
during this year of the great majority even of the cases of synochus, 
and the very large proportion of typhus, this cannot be regarded as a 
high rate of mortality. In the London Fever Hospital, in the most 
favourable seasons, the rate of mortality is seldom as low as this; but 
during the last year the mortality in this hospital has been unusually 
great. Out of the total number of admissions into the hospital during 
the year ‘1838, namely, 1,044, there were 260 deaths; an average 
mortality of 1 in 4, or 7 in 29. But it must be borne in mind that, in 
general, only the worst cases that occur in the metropolis, and in many 
of the metropolitan unions, are sent to this hospital, and that even 
these are seldom sent until the patients are in the last stage of the 
disease. Thus, in the Report of the London, Fever Hospital for 1839, 
just published, it is stated, that out of the total number who died 
during last year, 112 lived only one week after their admission ; that 
in some instances the patient expired before a bed was prepared; and 
that in five instances, when the vehicle in which the patient had been 
removed from his dwelling arrived at the gate of the hospital, life was 
found to be extinct. Fortunately, in the metropolitan unions, the 
cases of fever are commonly placed under medical care in the early 
period of the disease; and the advantage of prompt attention to the 
sick is shown in a striking manner by the comparatively large propor- 
tion of the cured to the dead. 

As might be expected from the difference in their natures, the mor- 
tality is widely different in the different species of fever. Thus, in 
intermittent fever, out of 402 attacks, there were 25 deaths, or 1 in 16. 
This form of fever prevailed chiefly in the following Unions :— 


Name of Union. Attacks.| Deaths. 


oo ES a 
| Whitechapel 


| Kensington 

| Camberwell . .« 

| Wandsworth and Clapham 
PRL OLD OE ig Ye. mule. oe 


In synochus, out of 7,017 attacks, there were 344 deaths—less than 
lin 20. This species of fever was the most prevalent and mortal in 
the following Unions :— 


Attacks. | Deaths. 


Name of Union. 


SURO DOED cd, odds hoe juumaiiiie 918 74 
| Bethnal-green . . . « » 876 60 
| Whitechapel : 745 20 
) St. George the Martyr 784 21 
| Stepney rine weeks tet shee 694 47 

Bermondsey. p:. 9 49:1 alilevte 463 12 
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In typhus, out of 5,692 attacks, there were 836 deaths ; consequently 
this species of fever was three-fold more mortal than synochus. This 
form of the disease prevailed chiefly in the following Unions; viz.— 


Attacks. 


——— | ——_—__— 


Name of Union. Deaths. : 


re 


Whitechapel . . « « «| 1,505 178 
St. George inthe Kast . . 539 45 
Tamineri’ sje" sc” os ie 503 63 
STDIN, es tinunsctinment . 469 98 
Bethnal Green. . ° 303 69 
Poplar’. -s 23) 3 see's 258 15 
Greenwich . . 6 « «© « 261 60 
Halborns } 1. a0 Bi + yy ag 224 15 
St. Georgethe Martyr. . . 463 52 


In scarlatina, out of 861 attacks, there were 76 deaths, or 1 in Il,a 
very high rate of mortality for scarlet fever, which is, in ordinary seasons, 
much less fatal than synochus. Occasionally, however, it is more fatal 
even than typhus, and approaches nearer to the nature of plague than 
any other disease with which we are acquainted. Though not very 
prevalent in London during the last year, scarlet fever was more than 
commonly severe, which is testified as well by these returns as by the 
records of the London Fever Hospital. ‘This form of fever prevailed 
chiefly in the following Unions; viz.— 


Attacked.} Dead. 


Name of Union. 


Laimbethina? sovel ®) “oe 222 14 
Stepney ;.(¢ <a2ls <o ob ole d G8 16 
Whitechapel . . - « 87 15 
Pope. ff ee we we Ke 57 
Kensington. . - - « . 47 2 
Hackney 0 Ae eh ahh 42 # 2 
Canabprwebl.) faiicaniany bes us 32 +3 
Rotherhithe . 


These returns place in a striking point of view the fact, on which 
the attention cannot be too steadily fixed, that all the districts which 
are signalized as those in which fever is most constantly and extensively 
prevalent are invariably those in which the worst species predominates, 
in which the severest cases occur, and in which, whatever be the 
species, the mortality is the greatest; thus, out of the 5,692 cases of 
typhus, the total number that occurred in all the Unions, seven Unions 
only yielded 4,002 cases, viZ.— 


Name of Union. 


Whitechapel . 
Lambeth 


seepmey. \. | 5 * gu ae 
St. George the Martyr 
Bethnal Green. . 
Holborn “irs te 
St. George in the East 


Total 


While, on the other hand, in the following eight Unions, viz., Camber- 

well, Hackney, St. Martin’s in the Fields, St. Olave’s, Rotherhithe, 
Strand, Wandsworth and Clapham, and West Han, there occurred of 
typhus fever, in all, only 648 cases. Jn like manner, out of the total 
number of cases of scarlatina (861), there occurred in three unions 
only, viz., Lambeth, Stepney, and Whitechapel, upwards of one-half 
(477), and out of the total number of deaths produced by this disease 
(76), 45 took place in these three places. 

T have shown elsewhere,* from a large experience, that fever is more 
prevalent among females than males, but less fatal in the former than 
the latter, and that this disease occurs far more frequently at certain 
ages than at others. ‘The results of the present returns afford a con- 
firmation of these observations. Thus, of the total number attacked 
with fever, there were males 6,215, females 7,757; but of these there 
were cured, males 5,614, females 7,077; so in synochus, out of 7,017, 
the total number attacked, there were, males 2,979, females 4,038, but 
of these there were cured, males 2,850, females 3,823. In typhus, out 
of the total number attacked, 5,692, there were, males 2,641, females 
3,051; but of these there were cured, males 2,206, females 2,650. 

The following Table exhibits a general summary of the total number 
attacked, under the different species of fever, from the first year of life 
to 90 years of age and upwards. It is clear that these returns have 
been made for the earlier periods of life, that is, from the Ist year to 
10, on the principle of including under the general term fever, all the 
diseases of infancy and childhood attended with feverish symptoms. 
Idiopathic fever, that is, primary and essential fever, in contradistinction 
to fever coming on in the course of some other disease, and thence 
called secondary or symptomatic, is a very rare disease in infancy and 
childhood; and when it does occur at these periods of life, it is less 
fatal than at more advanced ages; indeed, it has been demonstrated 
that the mortality of fever increases with a steady and rapid progression 
as age advances. Reckoning from the age of 10, this Table shows, in 
conformity with previous observations, that the ages at which fever 
chiefly prevails are from 20 to 50; thus, from the age of 20 to 90 and 
upwards, there occurred, in all, 10,593 cases; but out of these there 
occurred, within the ages of 20 and 50, 8,199. To enter into further 
details respecting the curious and highly interesting results afforded by 
this Table would be out of place here. 


* Treatise on Fever, 
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erat, Summary of the Number of Pavprrs attacked with Fever in Twenty Metropolitan 
Jnions or Parishes during the Year ended 25th March, 1838, distinguishing the Ages as 


specified beneath, 

INTERMITTENT FEVER. | SYNOCHUS, 
Mlipccn Males. Females. wr JX eel Males. | Females. Total. 

the oe Po i. aa Pigerer eer ? : 
Ages | Z 3 
me TE ele at eer al =e leh se te) ele 
s/ ale} 2)ahe/2 82] 2 )2) 2 3) : 
Years. | 
~0— 5 9 mae) e b.23 1 | 24 53m |. 32 497 | 29 |1,029 | 61 {1,090 
—5—10 iT. 29 y ae 7g 2 | 49 454-116 a7s 1° 7 924 | OF 951 
10—20 35 dO Pas! O67) os 1°68 Cl 48) 8 674 | 23 |1,155 | 31 |1,186 
20—30 30 ae ZG 4. ohS6 56 || 413 | 16 603 | 19 |1,016 | 35 1,051 
30—40 26 31 Lids 1 | 58 |} 332 | 19 554 | 26 886 | 45 931 
40—50 31 Por << hc AS 1 ien@ 223 tks 378 | 26 651 | 39 690 
50— 60 14 2] 28 8 | 42; 10 | 52 134y),.40 246 | 21 380 | 31 411 
50—70 1] 2110 4°) OF o rae 106 112 $72. 123 ZT "35 alg 
70—8() Bo leks Sijee 1 8 1 9 9] 6 139 | 23 230 | 29 259 
30—90 Mies 3 3 5 3 8 | 35 3 74 6 109 9 118 
30 and )| | z 
ris} AL bah b tabi d ora ape uf PES ates. ppabe yg 
Totals ./181 | 5 196 | 20 [377 | 25 \402 2,850 |129 /3,823 215 6,673 344 |7,017 
Bion the TYPHUS. SCARLATINA. 
ges spe- Ete hin Lhe ben SS 
cified. Males, Females. | Total. Males. Females, Total. 
Years. 
0— 5 130 | 19 119 | 28 249 | 47 296 138 | 11 |151 | 18 |289 | 29 |318 
5—10 200 | 26 180 | 12 380 | 38 418 |}115 8 | 98 | 12 (213 | 20 233 
0—20 453 | 38 500 | 44 953. |, 82 1,035 | 67 poe RSE 5 |144 FANVSI 
0—30 509 | 47 529 | 41 |1,038 | 88 ],126 || 36 a7 273 4 | 77 
0—40 328 | 61 Ee 852 |108 960 Wi 7, Ze} 21 2 | 28 4 | 32 
0—50 2671 [xo 278 | 80 545 {153 698 || 12 2! 16 or / 28 2 | 30 
0—60 143 | 5] 226 | 53 369 1104 473 al ae 4]. Orv rres a 
0—70 96 | 61 138 | 52 234 /113 347 1 Burg, 1 3 4 
0—&0 43 | 42 h1l1 | 34 154 | 76 230 3 4 3 4 6 | 10 
)—90 37 | 16 44 a 81 i -25 HOG Ub ig eoultee A Trine 1 1 
0 and 

Bes} he gin 1} 1 Erhectelon SAW Seid’ Mee tid dil ty aastaie 


Totals .|2,206 |435 |2,650 |401 4,856 |836 |5,692 /377 | 32 |408 | 44 785 76 \861 
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There is no disease which brings so much affliction into a poor 
man’s family as fever. From the ages which the preceding Table 
shows to be peculiarly predisposed to this malady, it is obvious that it 
most commonly attacks the heads of the family, those upon whose 
daily labour the subsistence of the family depends. The present returns 
afford melancholy evidence of the pauperizing influence of this preva- 
lent and fatal disease. They show that out of the total number of 
persons in London who received parochial relief during the last year, 
more than one-fifth were the subjects of fever. In Bethnal-green the — 
proportion was one-third, in Whitechapel it was nearly one-half, and in 
St. George the Martyr it was 1,276 out of 1,467. Placing out of con- 
sideration the suffering of the individual attacked with fever, which is 
one of the most painful maladies to which the human being is subject, 
placing out of view also the distress brought upon all the members of 
the family of the sick, it is plain that this disease is one of the main 
causes of pressure upon the poor-rates. That pressure must continue, 
and the same large sums of money must be expended year after year 
for the support of families afflicted with fever, as long as those dread- 
ful sources of fever which encompass the habitations of the poor are 
allowed to remain. They would not be allowed to remain if their 
nature were really understood, and if the ease with which the most 
urgent of them might be removed were known. 

While systematic efforts, on a large scale, have been made to widen — 
the streets, to remove obstructions to the circulation of free currents of 
air, to extend and perfect the drainage and sewerage, and to prevent 
the accumulation of putrefying vegetable and animal substances in the 
places in which the wealthier classes reside, nothing whatever has been 
done to improve the condition of the districts inhabited by the poor. — 
These neglected places are out of view, and are not thought of; their — 
condition is known only to the parish officers and the medical men ~ 
whose duties oblige them to visit the inhabitants to relieve their neces- — 
sities, and to attend their sick; and even these services are not to be 
performed without danger. Such is the filthy, close, and crowded 
state of the houses, and the poisonous condition of the localities in — 
which the greater part of the houses are situated, from the total want _ 
of drainage, and the masses of putrefying matters of all sorts which are — 
allowed to remain and accumulate indefinitely, that during the last 
year, in several of the parishes, both relieving officers and medical men ~ 
lost their lives in consequence of the brief stay in these places which 
they were obliged to make in the performance of their duties. Yet in © 
these pestilential places the industrious poor are obliged to take up — 
their abode; they have no choice; they must live in what houses they — 
can get nearest the places where they find employment. By no pru- — 
dence or forethought on their part can they avoid the dreadful evils of — 
this class to which they are thus exposed. No returns can show the ~ 
amount of suffering which they have had to endure from causes of | 
this kind during the last year; but the present returns indicate some of a 
the final results of that suffering ; they show that out of 77,000 persons 
14,000 have been attacked with fever, one-fifth part of the whole; and — 
that out of the 14,000 attacked nearly 1,300 have died. The public, a 
meantime, have suffered to a far greater extent than they are aware of, — 
from this appalling amount of wretchedness, sickness, and mortality. 
Independently of the large amount of money which they have had to — 
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pay in the support of the sick, and of the families of the sick, pauper- 
ized in consequence of the heads of those families having become 
unable io pursue their occupations, they have suffered still more 
seriously from the spread of fever to their own habitations and families. 
It is notorious that this disease has been very prevalent during the last 
year among the industrious classes who have never received parochial 
relief, and that it has found its way even into the dwellings of the rich, 
where it has proved extremely mortal. Generated in Bethnal-green, 
in Whitechapel, in St. George the Martyr, in Lambeth, in Holborn, Seis 
it has spread to the better streets in the immediate neighbourhood of 
these and similar places, and thence to still wider and more airy streets 
at a greater distance; and ultimately to the most remote streets and the 
great squares. There can be no security against the constant recur- 
rence of this calamity, but the adoption of measures adequate to 
diminish very materially, if not entirely to prevent, the generation of 
the febrile poison in every district. This might be done to a large 
extent by an amendment of the Building Act; by carrying into the 
districts of the poor improvements similar to those already completed, 
or now in progress, in the places inhabited by the wealthier classes ; 
by removing as far as practicable the obstacles to a free circulation of 
air in the closest and most densely-populated neighbourhoods ; by the 
construction of underground sewers, with effectual surface-drainage 
into them, and by the immediate removal of refuse animal and vegeta- 
ble matters by an efficient body of scavengers. The expenditure 
necessary to the adoption and maintenance of these measures of pre- 
vention would ultimately amount to less than the cost of the disease 
now constantly engendered. The most pestilential of these places, 
when once put into a wholesome condition, could be maintained in that 
state at a comparatively small expense; whereas, as long as they are 
allowed to remain in their present condition, the results must continue 
the same; it follows, that the prevention of the evil, rather than the 
mitigation of the consequences of it, is not only the most beneficent 
but the most economical course. 
I am, &e. 
(Signed) SouTHwoop Smut. 


No. 3. 


Report from Epwarp Senior, Esq., Assistant-Commissioner, 
enclosing a Memorial from Rate-payers desiring to be included in 
the Burton-upon-Trent Union. 


| GENTLEMEN, 

_ Tenciosz a Memorial from the Rate-payers of the Parish of Osles- 
ton and ‘Thurvaston, praying to be united to the Burton-upon-Trent 
Union, as well as a communication from the Clerk to the Union to 
myself, 

_ I have to suggest that the Overseers and Churchwardens be informed 
that their request will be complied with; and that the Assistant-Com- 
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missioner in charge of the District has been desired to take the neces-_ 
sary steps for effecting that purpose. | 
* 


* * 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) | Epwarp SENIOR, 
The Poor Law Commissioners, Assistant Commissioner. 


Enclosure 1. 
To the Poor Law Commissioners for England and Wales. 


The humble Memorial of the Inhabitants, Occupiers, and 
Owners of Property in the Township of Osleston and 
'Thurvaston, in the County of Derby, in Vestry assembled, 
this 27th day of April 1839, pursuant te notice duly 
civen, 

Showeth, 

Tuat the township of Osleston and Thurvaston isin the parish of Sutton- 
on-the-Hill, which is in the Burton-upon-Trent Union, and that the said 
township of Osleston and Thurvaston was originally intended by the Dis-_ 
trict Assistant Commissioner to have been united, with its parent parish 
or township, with the Burton-upon-Trent Union, but that your Memorial- 
ists having at that time formed a very unfavourable opinion of the New 
Poor Law, as a pretext for keeping out of any Union as long as possible, 
earnestly requested the Assistant Commissioner to unite our said township - 
to the proposed Ashbourne Union, pretending that to be far more desirable : 
and convenient. 

The Burton-upon-Trent Union has been in operation nearly two years, , 
and the beneficial effects of the amended system have presented themselves | 
in so marked a manner, both in the conduct of the paupers in the neigh-. 
bouring parishes of the said Union, and also in the very great reduction of 
expenditure, that it has entirely removed from the minds of your Memorial-: 
ists those deep-rooted prejudices which were first fixed by ill-founded re- 
ports, depreciating the merits of the system, and which were for a time 
irremovable for want of a more perfect knowledge of its real character and| 
tendency. But now your Memorialists are fully convinced of the great! 
superiority of the new system over the old, and are most anxious to avail’ 
themselves of its advantages. 

Your Memorialists therefore humbly pray your Honourable Board to: 
take immediate steps for uniting the said township of Osleston and Thur- 
vaston with the Burton-upon-Trent Union. | 


William Walker, Chairman. 

Francis Pakeman, : : 
Riberistinton; i Churchwardens. | 
Thomas Hewitt. | 
James Woodroff. | 
Witliam Bull. | 
Joseph Hunt. | 
John Parker, Overseer of the Poor. | 
Richard Shaw, Surgeon of the Township. | 
Thomas Shaw. | 
William Woodward. | 
Frederic Beer. oe 
Signed in the presence of " 
William Coxon, 
Clerk to the Burton-upon-Trent Union» 


rae 
ao, 
‘ae 
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Enclosure 2. 


Application of the Inhabitants of Osleston and Thurvaston to be united 
to the Burton-wpon-Trent Union. 


Srr, Burton-upon-Trent, April 29, 1839. 

Upon the formation of the Burton-upon-Trent Union, the township of 
Osleston and Thurvaston was intended to have been united with the 
present parishes; but the inhabitants, who had then a great aversion to 
the new system, requested Mr. Stevens to allow them to remain to be 
united with the proposed ‘‘ Ashbourne Union,” a mere subterfuge to avoid 
being united as long as possible. After this Union had been established 
some time, great inconvenience was found to arise from this place not 
being united, as Sutton-on-the-Hill, in which parish Osleston and Thur- 
vaston is situated for ecclesiastical purposes, is in the Burton-upon-Trent 
Union; consequently the same churchwardens act for each place, and 
paupers belonging to each place, in some instances, reside in the other; 
and in dispensing medical relief, as well as other relief, great inconvenience 
has arisen from this township not being in union. The vicar also com- 
plains of the trouble he is put to by his parishioners being in two districts 
for registration, and also of the gross mismanagement of the poor at 
Osleston and Thurvaston. After the Burton-upon-Trent Union had been 
in operation some time, a part of the inhabitants (and amongst them some 
of the most influential) began to regret their opposition to the union, and 
actually petitioned Mr. Stevens to get the township united, and he (Mr. 
Stevens) sent me a form on the 10th of November last, to be signed by a 
majority of at least two-thirds of the guardians, for their consent to the 
admission of the said township, which was signed by at least 40 guardians, 
and returned on the 30th of November. Some time afterwards, I saw Mr. 
Stevens, and he said he had been applied to by other inhabitants (who 
were still opposed), who reminded him of a pledge he had given when the 
parishioners gave their consent to the dissolution of the Gilbert Incorpora- 
tion at Brassington, Derbyshire, “that they should be united to Ash- 
bourne.” But he said he would see them again, and reason with them on 
the propriety of preferring Burton Union, which was now in full operation 
and working well, to Ashbourne, with all the disadvantages of the first 
commencement. Mr, Stevens was then about leaving the district, and no 
more was thought of the matter until last Thursday but one, when three 
principal owners and occupiers in the township, and who had before been 
the most determined opponents, came to the board and earnestly requested 
the guardians to admit them into union, and to assist them in getting the 
matter effected as early as possible. The guardians informed them there 
was no objection on their part, and directed them to confer with me on the 
subject. J advised the churchwardens and overseers to call a meeting of 
the inhabitants and owners, by affixing proper notice on the church doors, 
and to discuss the matter in vestry, and if it was then deemed expedient, 
to memorialize the Poor Law Commissioners on the subject. I attended 
the meeting, which consisted (as I was informed) of all the most influential 
owners and occupiers in the township, and the result was a unanimous 
and very anxious desire to become united as soon as possible. I have 
herewith sent you a copy of the minutes, together with the memorial. 

It appears they have a paid or assistant overseer, who has a great 
objection to the union, and who has done all in his power to bring into 
disrepute the new law, and that the business is carried on in a most extra- 
Ordinary manner. I was informed that a meeting was called to examine 
the accounts and appoint new overseers prior to Lady-day last, and that 
upon very reasonable grounds the meeting refused to sign the book; but 
that he aiterwards went round amongst the rate-payers and got three signa- 
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tures, and that two of the persons who signed were very small rate-payers. 
He then took the book before the magistrates, and verified the accounts on 
oath. Moreover, this person informs the inhabitants that he will hold office 
in spite of them ; stating, that he made an agreement with the parish three 
years ago to hold all offices until the parish was incorporated with some 
Union. I asked the inhabitants the difference of distance of Osleston and 
Thurvaston from Ashbourne and Burton-upon-Trent; and it appears, 
taking the centre of the township, which is very wide and straggling, there 
is little or no difference. I take the liberty of referring you to Mr. Stevens 
on this subject. I sent him the guardians’ consent to the admission of this 
township on the 30th of November last. 

If you should have to visit Osleston and Thurvaston, I will most willingly 
meet you anywhere you may appoint, if my service will be of any use. 


I have, &ce. 
Edward Senior, Esq., (Signed) Wm. Coxon, 
Assistant Poor Law Commissioner, &c. Clerk to the Board. 


N. B.—You will observe, from the copy of the minutes, that I was - 
requested to forward the memorial to you, and to solicit you to send it to 
the Commissioners, and to request you to use your influence in promoting 
the application. 
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Up to the Ist May 1839. 
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180 List of Unions, Parishes therein, Averages, 5c. [5th Rep.. 
COUNTY OF YORK, NORTH RIDING. | 


a ee a aS 


| 3 aE 
Expended| 5 . _ | Expended ey |! 
Population | on Poor. | 4 s Population on Poor. 3 a 
Parishes United. in Average os Parishes United. in Average oS: 
for the | 8 & for the | 3! 
1831.  |Years 1836-| ¢S 1831. {|Years1836-| gO: 
37-38. 12 37-38. | 25 
Z a 
ce ES 
‘Bevarz Union: Brought forward | 4,310 | 1,530 | 13) 
1 Ainderby Myers, 90 64 1 ls Kirby Fleetham* . 625 126 1 
with Holtby * 4 14 Langthorne*. . 136 33 7 
Zomiskew* 2. ¢ « 586 229 9415 Masham... . |. 1,2/6 343 : 
3 Bedale* . 2°93 11,266 412 1 |16 Rand Grange* . me 35 1) 
4 Burniston. . « 344 91 1417 Seruton*.. . + 438 120 1} 
5 Crakehall*¥ . . 580 121 1S Snape: os) sos 656 301 1) 
6 Exilby, Leeming, 19 Swainby, with Al- 
2 ha Newton. r i: je a0 : arin 8 Me fas a 4 | 
oS ae ae ap 95 1 $20 Swinton, with 
ae AE iliac sg tee 80. |) # 
9 Hackforth* . . 142 48 1 421 Theakstone . . 82 19 L 
10 Ilton, with Pot . 233 74 1 422 Thornton Watlas* 185 152 1 
11 Killerby*. . . 62 22 bees Well « 6 «2 406 95 1 
12 Kirklington, with \ 305 111 1 ——_— |__| 
Upsland. « «» Totals . . | 8,348 | 2,925 | 2m 


—— | A deen teseeneenel 


Carried forward . | 4,310 | 1,530 | 13 


Declared to take place from and after 
the 28th March 1839. 


* These parishes were included in the Northallerton Union previous to their incorporation with 
the Bedale Union. 


App. D. No. 3.) Increase and Decrease of Pauperism. 


No. 3. 


_ Lisr of the 443 Unrons included in the Tables in pages 17 and 18, 


Beprorp. 
Ampthill. 
Bedford. 
Leighton Buzzard. 
Woburn. 


Berks. 
Abingdon. 
Bradfield. 
Easthampstead. 
Farringdon. 
Hungerford. 
Newbury. i 
Wallingford. 
Wantage. 
Windsor. 
Wokingham. 


Bucxkincuam. 
Amersham. 
Aylesbury. 
Buckingham. 
Eton. 

Newport Pagnell. 
Winslow. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
Cambridge. 
Chesterton. 
Ely. 

Linton. 
Newmarket. 
*Whittlesea. 


CHESTER. 
Altrincham. 
Congleton. 
Macclesfield. 
Northwich. 
Worall. 


CorNnwaALt. 
Austell, St. 
Camelford. 
Columb, St. Major. 
Falmouth. 
German’s, St. 
Helston. 
Penzance. 
Redruth. 
Stratton. | 
Truro. 


CUMBERLAND, 
Penrith. 
Wigton. 


Drrsy. 
Belper. 
Derby. 
Shardlow. 


DEVON. 
Axminster. 
Barnstaple. 
Bideford. 
Crediton. 
Holsworthy. 
Kingsbridge. 
Newton Abbot. 
Okehampton. 
Plympton, St. Mary. 
Tavistock. 
Thomas, St. 
Tiverton. 
Torrington. 
Totness. 


Dorsetr. 
Beaminster. 
Blandford. 
Bridport. 
Dorchester. 
Shaftesbury. 
Sherborne. 


Wareham and Purbeck. 


Weymouth. 


Duryam. 
Auckland. 
Chester-le-Street. 
Darlington. 
Durham. 
Easington. 
Gateshead. 
Houghton-le-Spring. 
Lanchester. 
Sedgefield. 
Stockton. 
Sunderland. 
Teesdale. 
Weardale. 


Essex. 
Braintree.” 
Chelmsford. 
Colchester. 
Dunmow. 
Epping. 
Halstead. 
Lexden and Winstree, 
Maldon. 
Ongar. 
Orsett. 
Rochford. 
Romford. 
Saffron Walden. 
Tendring. 
West Ham, 
Witham. 


GLOUCESTER. 
Clifton. 


* Board of Guardians. 


GLOUCESTER—continued. 


Dursley. 

Newent. 
Stow-on-the-Wold. 
Stroud. 

Tetbury. 
Tewkesbury. 
Thornbury. 
Westbury-on-Severn, 
Wheatenhurst. 


HEREFORD. 
Bromyard. 
Heretord. 
Kington. 
Ledbury. 
Leominster. 
Ross. 


Weobly. 


Herrrorp. 
Alban’s, St. 
Barnet. 
Berkhamstead. 
Bishop’s Stortford. 
Buntingford. 
Hatfield. 
Hemel Hempstead. 
Hertford. 
Hitchin. 
Ware. 
Watford. 
Welwyn. 


HUNTINGDON. 
Huntingdon, 
St. Ives. 

St. Neot’s. 


Kent. 
Ashford, East. 
is West. 
Bromley. 
Cranbrook, 
Dartford. 
Dover. 
Elham. 
Kastry. 
Faversham. 
Greenwich. 
Hollingbourn, 
Hoo. 
Lewisham, 
Maidstone. 
Malling. 
Medway. 
Milton. 
North Aylesford. 
Romney Marsh. 
Sevenoaks, 


Sheppey. 
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Kenr—continued. 
Tenterden. 
Thanet, Isle of, 
Tonbridge. 


LANCASTER. 
Ulverstone. 


LEICESTER. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
Blaby. 

Hinckley. 

Leicester. 
Lutterworth. 
Market Bosworth. 
Market Harborough, 
Melton Mowbray. 


LINcoun. 
Boston. 
Bourn. 
Caistor. 
Gainsborough. 
Grantham. 
Holbeach. 
Lincoln. 
Louth. 
Sleaford. 
Spalding. 
Spilsby. 
Stamford. 


MIppLEsex. 
Brentford. 
Edmonton. 
Hackney. 
Hendon. 
Holborn. 
Kensington. 
Staines. 
Strand. 
Uxbridge. 


Monmouru. 
Chepstow. 
Monmouth. 
Newport. 
Pontypool. 


Norroux. 
Aylsham. 
Blofield. 
Depwade. 
Docking. 
Downham. 
Erpingham. 
Faith, St. 
Guiltcross. 
Henstead. 
King’s Lynn. 
Loddon and Clavering. 
Mitford and Launditch. 
Swaffham. 


Increase and Decrease 


Norroix—continued, 
Thetford. 
Walsingham. * 
Wayland. 


NorTHAMPTON, 
Brackley. 
Brixworth. 
Daventry. 
Hardingstone. 
Kettering. 
Northampton. 
Oundle. 
Potterspury. 
Thrapston. 
Towcester. 
Wellingborough. 


NorrHUMBERLAND. 
Alnwick, 
Belford. 
Bellingham. 
Berwick. 
Castle Ward. 
Glendale. 
Haltwhistle. 
Hexham. 
Morpeth. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Rothbury. 
Tynemouth. 


NorrincHam. 
Basford. 
Bingham. 
East Retford. 
Mansfield. 
Newark. 
Nottingham. 
Radford. 
Southwell. 
Worksop. 


Oxrorp. 
Banbury. 
Chipping Norton. 
Headington. 
Henley. 
Thame. 
Witney. 
Woodstock. 


Ruruanp. 
Oakham. 
Uppingham, 


SALor. 
Atcham. 
Bridgnorth. 
Church Stretton. 
Cleobury Mortimer, 
Clun. 
Ellesmere. 


[5th Rep. | 


SaLop—continued. 
Ludlow. 
Market Drayton, 
Newport. 
Shiffnal. 
Wellington. 
Wem. 


SoMERSET. 
Axbridge. 
Bath. 
Bridgewater. 
Chard. 
Clutton. 
Frome. 
Keynsham. 
Langport. 
Shepton Mallet. 
Taunton. 
Wellington. 
Wells. 
Williton. 
Wincanton. 
Yeovil. 


SourTHAMPTON. 
Alresford. 
Andover. 
Alton. 
Basingstoke. 
Catherington. 
Droxford. 
Fordingbridge. 
Foreham. 
Hartley Wintney. 
Havant. 
Hursley. 
Kingsclere. 
Lymington. 
New Forest. 
Petersfield. 
Portsea Island. 
Ringwood. 
Romsey. 

South Stoneham. 
Whitchurch. 


SraAFFORD. 
Burton-on-Trent, 
Lichfield. 
Penkridge. 
Stafford. 
Tamworth. 
Uttoxeter. 
Wolverhampton. 


SUFFOLK. 
Bosmere and Claydon., 
Blything. 
Cosford. 
Hartismere, 
Hoxne. 
Ipswich. 


— ~ — 
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SurFoLK—continued, 
Mildenhall. 
Plomesgate. 
Risbridge. 

Stow. 
Sudbury. 
Thingoe. 
Wangford, 
Woodbridge. 


SURREY. 

*Camberwell. 
Chertsey. 
Croydon. 
Epsom. 
Guildford. 
Hambledon. 
Kingston, 
St. Olave. 
Reigate. 
Richmond. ' 
Wandsworth&Clapham 


Sussex. 
Battle. 
Chailey. 
Cuckfield. 
Eastbourne, 
Kast Grinstead. 
Hailsham, 
Hastings. 
Horsham. 
Lewes. 
Midhurst. 
Newhaven. 
Petworth. 
Rye. 
Steyning. 
Thakeham. 
Ticehurst. 
Uckfield. 
Westbourne. 
West Firle. 
Westhampnett. 


Warwick. ~ 
Alcester. 
Aston. 
Atherstone, 
Foleshill, 
Meriden. 
Rugby. 
Solihull. 
Southam, 
Stratford-on-Avon, 
Warwick. 


WESTMORLAND. 
East Ward. 
Kendal, 
West Ward. 


WIixTs. 

Alderbury. 

Amesbury. 

Bradford. 

Calne. 

Cricklade and Wootton 
Bassett. 

Devizes. 

Highworth and Swin- 
don. 

Malmesbury. 

Marlborough. 

Melksham. 

Mere. 

Pewsey. 

Tisbury. 

Warminster, 

Wilton, 


WorceEsTER. 
Bromsgrove. 
Evesham. 
Droitwich. 
Dudley. 

King’s Norton. 
Martley. 

Pershore. 
Shipston-on-Stour. 
Stourbridge, 
Upton-on-Severn. 
Worcester. 


Yor«, East Riding. 
Beverley. 
Bridlington. 
Driffield. 
Howden. 
Patrington. 
Pocklington. 
Skirlaugh. 

York. 


York, North Riding. 
EKasingwould. 
Guisborough, 
Helmsley. 
Leyburn. 

Malton. 
Northallerton, 
Richmond. 
Scarborough. 
Stokesley. 
Thirsk. 
Whitby. 

Yor, West Riding. 
Doncaster. 


Eccleshall Bierlow. 
Sheffield. 


* Board of Guardians, 


WALES. 


| ANGLESEY. 


Anglesey. 


Brecon. 
Brecknock. 
Builth. 
Crickhowell. 
Hay. 


CarviGan. 
Aberayron, 
Aberystwith. 
Cardigan. 
Lampeter. 
Tregaron. 


CARMARTHEN. 
Carmarthen. 
Liandilo Fawr. 
Llandovery. 
Llanelly. 
Newcastle-in- Emlyn. 


CARNARVON, 
Bangor and Beaumaris. 
Carnarvon, 
Pwllheli. 


DENBIGH. 
Llanrwst. 
Ruthin. 
Wrexham. 


Fuint. 
Asaph, St. 
Holywell. 


GLAMORGAN. 
Cardiff. 
Merthyr Tydvil. © 
Neath. ’ 
Swansea, 


MERIONETH. 
Bala. 
Corwen. 
Dolgelley. 
Festiniog. 


Monreomery. 
Lianfyllin. 
Machynlleth, - 
Newtown and Llanid- 

loes. 


PEMBROKE. 
Narberth, 
Pembroke. 


Rapwnor. 
Knighton. 
Presteigne, 
Radnox, 


%| 


We: 
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| No. 4. | 4 


Lists of Unions for which Workhouses have been ordered by the Poor Law Commissioners to ba 
provided or adapted, with the Sums authorized to be expended, &c.—( Continued from the 
Fourth Annual Report, App. (C.) No. 3.) 


I. TO BE BUILT OR PURCHASED. 


Additional 
Number Amount ordered 
of Amount to be 
‘ pee : Persons| authorized Expended 
UNION. i to be to be on Workhousil 
4 provided} Expended. previously 
for. ordered to be | 
Built. 
SE Sap Jie. bn 
Eeberystwith, ...« | Cardigan. 2 2 2. of i% 3,300" 00 oe 
Axminster . . «© | Devonand Dorset . . as at 2,700 0 0 
Banbury. . . . | Oxford and N orthampton ar +. 2,100 0 0 
mogmin.  . «.° «| Cornwall. = *2 21 7850 6,450 0 0 5 te 
: Worcester, Warwick, Staf-) | 
Bromsgrove. . 4 Ford, goaSalons  « ry ‘it ar 600 0 0 
Burton-upon-Trent . | Stafford and Derby : “« ah ot 2,545 ° 0 OF 
Dardigans; 6 i{+.)» (Cardigan . 50°. .e 3,286 7 7 oe 
Carlisle . . . «| Cumberland , . 300 9,100 0 0 : 
Carmatthen . . | Carmarthen . 5. . “s 3 Ns 1,500 0 0 
Carnarvon . . . | Carnarvon and Anglesey. ae a 100 0 OF 
Chepstow . ~- «© | Monmouth and Gloucester oe é* T,000 .0 04 
Rion <7. §. «ei Somerset . . Yes “at a 1,000 0 0 
Cockermouth . .!| Cumberland... . 250 3,000 0 0 aS | 
Bet «oN MDRVOR 4 kw ls bi oi 1,000 0 Of 
Perens ar: . - | Surrey. .) 6 Aver Y se ix 225 0 Of 
Downham . . . | Norfolk and Cambridge . c+ ee 1,000 0 0 
Pee eS ao ene GS ge io ee 30) 6 3m 
reas | Wark 6 OM TOA : at 200 0 0 
Duomow .). . .» | Wessex. . fs: 4. . 8,000 0 0 wife | 
Kast Retford. . . | Nottingham . . . . ‘ a 770 0.0% 
ey ie ete « | Kent . oa) He Se ee 170 14 64 
Ely e e ° e ° Cambridge e e e ° eo ee 820 0 0 
Pee + ow | Surrey.) Oe. . os on 2,000 0 Of 
Bewetemeer ic: - . | Kent J vo akout. se ees 400 0 OF 
Festiniog. . + «~ | Merioneth and Carnarvon 150 3,200 0 0 ok 
feodstomé.-.  . .» | Surmeys. « 25.0. 4c 3,000 OD a 
Smiter; % + « | Ditto J°. ae ne “i 4,775 0 Of 
Scuiteross 4 so) Notfolk 2. . « 18 oF aie 17192 
PIGnGNAM es. + «> | Susex . if. w a oes vite 1,000 0 OF 
Halifax ° ° e e York oe ° ° e e 410 i; 400 0 0 ee 
Haltwhistle . . . | Northumberland. . . sf wis 700 0 0 
Hardingstone . . | Northampton. . . . 140 3,750 0 0 4 
Hayfield. . «. «© | Derby and Chester . . 150 2,000 0 0 oe 
PRCHEOR He! foie. o | Middlesex. 5. 0 300 5,030 0 0 ee 2 
Hinckley. . « | Leicester and Warwick . 300 4,450 0 0 ee f 
Peon eeetets.» ».| Devon. sage as. aa ie 178 0 O@ 
BPOMSHOM (ie ile eth Susséx ¢ Ca eG an ad 1,170. 0. 0-8 
PPOWOeM eg > coe Aol Motk . «. (SMEG RT. ag 2,070 0 8 oy 
Hoxne ,. eit Batol.) sii Nays - te 450 0 OF 
BPOWIC seca 6 | Ditto 2.) + SRS Ss a pe) ae aa 
Kettermg . . . | Northampton . ees 34 sit 1,200 0 OF 
Kidderminster . . | Worcester, Stafford, & Salop| .. ste 1,000 0 OF 
Kington. . . . | Hereford and Radnor . si vt 350 0 OF 
Knighton . . . | Radnor, Hereford, & Salop - aie 400 0 0 
@anchester «6 2 jo Durham : a: 4 08f was ee ‘ 600 0 0 


4 


‘ 


A 


UNION, 


Langport. . 
Ledbury. . 
ein. «. ' » 
Ludlow . . 
Lutterworth . 
Maidstone . 
Maldon . . 


Newcastle-under- 


Newmarket . 


Newport. . 
Newton Abbot 
Ormskirk . 
Oundle .. 
MOIR. wis 
Shaftesbury ‘ 


‘Shardlow . 


Skipton e ° 
Skirlaugh . 
South Molton 
South Shields 
Stafford . , 


App. D. No. 4.] 


° e @ e e e 


Stratford-upon-Avon { 
Stoke-upon-Trent 


Tavistock . 
Taunton. . 
Teesdale . 
Tendring . 
Thirsk . 
Thomas, St. 
Tonbridge 

Uttoxeter 

Walsall . 


Wandsworth & aga 


a 
mare. « « 


Warwick. . 


Wellington . 
i 
MYem." . 
West Derby . 
Weymouth . 
Windsor. . 
Witham. . 


Woolstanton an 


Burslem 
Worksop. . 
meovil  . . 


e 


d 


° e eo e e e @ 
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Workhouses Built or Purchased. 


Counties in which 
situate, 


Bomerset . sie 


Hereford and Worcester 


PAEOUR ve sg 
Salop and Hereford . 
Leicester and Warwick 
OCG 2 in aah eld Ko Fie 
Essex e e ° e e 
SHAeOrG «6 + 


Cambridge and Suffolk’. 


Monmouth and Glamorgan 


WM Ai cn ae ce. ¢ 
Taneaster..: ss... ic 
Northampton. . . 
WGRtt hig esc 
Drisvae th. 5 nae Xe 


Derby, Leicester, Notting- 


PUREE Res Ss at. os 
Tork 4. .; 
Ditto~ 
Devon. . 
Durham . 


Stanmord ..« « 


Warwick, Gloucester, and 


Worcester. . . 
SIMUOEU cue. > « 
PIOVOM a. fone oe 
Somerset and Devon. 
Durham and York . 
EIss@% «+-4-— 4» ~» 
oi: ara 
PIONOG «<< s 
Kent ° ° e ° 
Derby and Stafford 
Stafford ab ve ° 


SL as 2 a 


PlOtiSres 4d 6 ae lee 
Warwick, and county 
the city of Coventry 
Somerset and Devon . 
POneGTSOU. 6. as 6. 46 
BAO Was fs ke 
Lancaster. . ; 
IESOEeS Pas. | a) ey 
Berks and Surrey. 
etwas! Geshe & 


3 a 


Nottingham . . . 
Somerset, i + « -« 


e e e e e 


Persons 
to be 
provided 

for. 


Amount 
authorized 


to be 


Expended. 


cS 


So 1 


oc © 
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Additional 
Amount ordered 
to be 
Expended 
on Workhouses 
previously 
ordered to be 
Built. 
£. Sarita 
57 oy 12, «oem 
400 0 0 
3,000 0 0 
1,000 0 0 
930 0 0 
2,808 4 1] 
4,300 0 0 
800 0 0 
1,300 0 0 
2, 740 Oe 
1,525 0 0 
850 0 Of 
2,000 0 0 
2,000 0 0 
300 0 Of 
1,000 0 0 
2,700 0 0 
1,064 0 0 
1,500 0 0 
1,200 2 Of 
1,000 0 0 
6,453 0 0 
100 0 O 
4,100 0 0 
786 ll 4 
400 0 O 
2,000 0 0 
5,000 0 0 
2,000 0 0 
360.0 OF 
2,250 0 0 
500 O O 
580 0 0 
700.0 0| 
14 0 0 
1,600 0 0 


* The previous order (Third Annual Report), authorizing the Expenditure of £1,763, has been rescinded. 
+ The previous order (Fourth Annual Report, authorizing the Expenditure of £6,200, has been rescinded. 
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Workhouses Altered or Enlarged. 


i 
[5th Rep. 


II. TO BE ALTERED OR ENLARGED. 


NAME OF UNION. 


Cuckfield ° ° e e ry 
East London. .. . 
Peover el Ow 
Pies §; 4. lt  s 
PHiorshant «i: . .. oi.« 
Kensington 2°. 9% 
DROP ge 
i 
Romney Marsh . . . 
PROVCHOANS « 5 « <6 
ie ee 
Samar se ww 
stourbridge . . J%. 
2 a ae 
ie eG. eG 
disbury . , ae 


Westbourne . >. «,. 
Westbury & Whorwelsdown 


Counties in which situate. 


Sugsex « 4) 4 
Middlesex . . 
Southampton . 
Cormwall. <. ‘« 
Sussex. 4 “. 
Middlesex . ., 


Northumberland and Dusham 


Eancadter 21d (PR 
Nan ee Seite e 
Ditto ° © e ° e 
Dato Ar 4's 
Salop and Stafford. . 


Worcester, Stafford, and Salop 


SUmOlietat ¢ tia * a. "e 
Middlesex . 
Wilts . . 
Sussex . . 


Wilts ° 


e 
e 
e 
e 


Amount 
Amount  |authorized to bef 
authorized Expended | 
to be in addition to 
Expended. | that previously 
ordered. 
ae aa 2... a6 
adi 250. 0. © 
ae 630 0 OF 
hh 102 8 5fF 
4210 4 sig a 
as 4210 4] 
136’ @ 0 ae 
se, 500 0 OF 
=. 100 0 QO 
‘ 60 O OF 
ee 174 0 0 
oA 130 O73 
800 0 0 a 
ore 1,000 0 0 
ce 437 0 Of 
Me 1,500 0 Of 
Ss 650 0 O 
= 90 0 OF 
200 0 O 


III, A RETURN showing the progress which has been made in providing adequate Work- 
house Accommodation for the several Unions formed under the Poor-Law Amendment _ 


Act. 


(*) Single Parishes under Boards of Guardians. 
A LA LL LL CC LL LL AN OE 
Names of Umons which have New Workhouses completed and in operation. 


Aberayron. 
Abingdon. 
Alban’s, St. 
Alcester. 
Alderbury. 
Alresford. 
Amesbury. 
Ampthill. 
Andover. 
Ashford, East. 
Ashford, West. 
Axbridge, 
Axminster. 
Banbury. 
Barnet. 
Barnstaple. 
Basingstoke. 
Bath. 
Beaminster. 
Bedminster, 
Bicester. 
Biggleswade. 


Bingham. 
Bishop’s Stortford. 
Blaby. 

Blean. 

Blofield. 

Boston. 

Bourn. 

Brackley. 
Bradfield. 
Bradford, Wilts. 
Braintree. 
Brentford. 

Bridge. 

Bridgend and Cowbridge. 
Bridgwater. 
Bridport. 

_ Brixworth. 
Bromsgrove. 
Broomyard, 
Buckingham. 
Buntingford. 
Burton-on-Trent. 


(1) Incorporations. 


Cambridge. 
Caxton and Arrington. 
Cerne. 
Chard. 
Chelmsford. 
Chepstow. 
Chertsey. 
Chesterton. 
Chipping Norton. 
Christchurch. 
Church Stretton. 
Cirencester. 
Clun. 
Clutton. 
Colchester. 
Cookham, 
Crediton. 
Cricklade and Wootton 
Bassett. uel 
Daventry. 
Depwade. 
Derby. 


Devizes. 
Docking. 
Dorchester. 
Dore. 

Dover. 
Downham. 
Driffield. 
Droitwich, 
Droxford. 
Durham. 
Kasingwould. 
East Retford. 
Eastry. 
Elham, 

Ely. 

Epping. 

Eton. 
Evesham. 
Fareham. 
Faversham. 
Freebridge Lynn. 
Frome. 
Glanford Brigg. 
Gloucester, 
Grantham. 
Guildford. 
Guiltcross. 
Hailsham. 
Hastings. 
Haverford, West. 
Hay. 
Headington. 
Hemel Hempstead, 
Henstead. 
Hereford. 
Hitchin. 
Holbeach. 
Hollingbourne, 
Honiton, 

Hoo. 
Horncastle. 
Horsham. 
Hoxne. 
Huntingdon. 
Ipswich. 

Ives, St. 
Kettering. 
Keynsham. 
Kidderminster. 
Kingsbridge. 
Kingston-on-Thames. 
Kington. 
Knighton. 
*Vambeth. 
Liandilo Fawr. 
Llanelly. 
Langport. 
Ledbury. 
Leicester. 
Leighton Buzzard. 
Leominster. 
Lexden and Winstree. | 
Lincoln, 
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_ App. D. No. 4.] Progress in providing Workhouses. 


Linton. 
Loughborough, 
Louth. 

Ludlow. 

Luton. 
Lymington. 
Maidstone. 
Malling. 
Malmesbury. 
Malton, 
Mansfield. 
Market Bosworth. 
Market Harborough. 
Marlborough. 
Martley. 
Melksham, 
Meiton Mowbray. 
Milton. 

Morpeth. 

Neath. 

Newbury. 

New Forest. 
Newhaven. 
Newmarket. 
Newport, Monmouthshire. 
Newport Pagnell. 
Newton Abbot. 
Northampton. 
North Aylesford. 
Northleach. 
Northwich. 
Oakham. 
Okehampton. 
Orsett. 

Oundle, 
Patrington. 
Pembroke. 
Pershore. 
Peterborough, 
Petersfield. 
Pewsey. 
Pickering. 
Plomesgate. 
Pont-y-Pool. 
Poole. 

Radford. 
Rochford. 

Ross. 

Royston. 

Saffron Walden. 
Sherborne. 
Shipston-on-Stour. 
Sleaford. 
Solihull. 
Southam. 

South Molton. 
South Shields. 
Spalding. 
Spilsby. 
Stafford. 
Stamford. 
Steyning. 
Stockbridge, 
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Stow-on-the-Wold. } 
Stratford-on-Avon. 
Stroud. 
Sturminster. 
Sudbury. 
Swaffham, 
Taunton, 
Tavistock. 
Teesdale. 
Tenbury. 
Thame. 
Thanet, Isle of. 
Thetford. 
Thingoe. 
Thirsk. 
Thomas, St. 
Thornbury. 
Thorne. 
Thrapstone. 
Ticehurst. 
Tiverton. 
Tonbridge. 
Torrington. 
Totness. 
Towcester. 
Uckfield. 
Ulverstone. 
Uppingham. 
Upton-on-Severn. 
Wallingford, 
Walsall. 
Walsingham. 
Wandsworth & Clapham. 
Wantage. 
Wareham and Purbeck. 
Warminster. 
Warwick. 
Watford. 
Wayland. 
Wellingborough. 
Wellington, Somerset- 
shire. 
Wells. 
Weobly. 
West Firle, 
Westhampnett. 
Weymouth. 
Williton. 
Wilton. 
Wincanton. 
Winchcombe. 
Winchester, New. 
Winslow. 
Wirrall. 
Wisbeach. 
Witham. 
Witney. 
Woburn. 
Woodstock 
Worksop. 
Wrexham, 
Yeovil. 
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Names of Unions which have Old Workhouses in operation. 


Alnwick. 


*Alston with Garrigill, 


Alton. 
Ashby-de-la-Zonch. 
Aston. 
Atcham. 
Atherstone. 
Auckland. 
Aylesbury. 
Aylsham. 
Basford. 
Bedford. 
Berkhamstead. 
* Bermondsey. 
Berwick. 
Beverley. 
Blackburn. 
Blandford, 
Blything. 


Bosmere and Claydon. 


Brampton. 
Bridgnorth. 
Burnley. 
Caistor. 

Calne. 

* Camberwell. 
Carmarthen. 
Castle Ward. 
Catherington. 
Chailey. 
Cheadle. 
Chester-le-Street. 
Chippingham. 
Chorley, 
Cleobury Mortimer. 
Clifton. 
Clitheroe. 
Congleton. 
Cosford. 
Crickhowell. 
Croydon. 
Cuckfield. 
Darlington. 
Dartford. 
Drayton-Market. 
Eastbourne. 
East Grinstead. 
*Kast Stonehouse. 
Kast Ward. 
Ellesmere, 
Epsom. 
Erpingham. 
Faith, St. 
Faringdon. 


tFlegg, East and West. 


Foleshill. 
Fordingbridge. 
+Forehoe. 
Gainsborough. 


Garstang. 

*George, St., in the Kast. 
*George, St., Southwark. 
Gravesend and Milton. 
Hackney. 

Hambledon. 
Hardingstone. 
Hartismere. 

Hartley Wintney. 
Haslingden, 

Hatfield. 

Havant. 

Henley. 

Hertford. 

Highworth and Swindon. 
Hungerford. 

Hursley. 

Keighley. 

Kendal. 

Kingsclere. 

King’s Lynn. 

King’s Norton, 

Leigh. 

Lewes. 

Lewisham. 

Leyburn. 

Loddon and Clavering. 
London, East. 
Longtown. 
Macclesfield, 

Madeley. 

Maldon. 

Martin, St., in the Fields, 
Medway. 

Meriden. 

Midhurst. 

Mildenhall. 

Mitford and Launditch. 
Monmouth. 

tMutford & Lothingland. 
Nantwich. 

Newark. 

Newent. 

Newport (Salop). 
Nottingham. 

Ongar. 

Pateley-bridge. 
Penkridge. 

Petworth. 

Portsea Island. 
Potterspury,. 

Prescot. 

Preston. 

Reading. 

Reigate, 

Richmond (Surrey). 
Ringwood. 

Risbridge. 

Romney Marsh. 


Romsey. 
Rothbury. 
*Rotherhithe. 


Scarborough, 

Sculcoates. 

Sedgefield. 

Seisdon. 

Settle. 

Sevenoaks & Penshurst. 

Shardlow. 

Sheffield. 

Sheppey. 

Shepton Mallet. 

Shiffnall. 

South Stoneham. 

Southwell. 

Stepney. 

Stockport. 

Stockton. 

*Stoke-upon-Trent, 

Stone. 

Stourbridge. 

Stow Market. 

Strand. 

Sunderland. 

Swansea. 

Tamworth. 

Tenterden. 

Tetbury. 

Tewkesbury. 

Thakeham. 

Tisbury. 

7Tunstead and Happing. 

Tynemouth. 

Uxbridge. 

Wakefield. 

Wangford. 

Warrington. 

Wellington (Salop), 

Welwyn. 

Wem. 

Westbourne, 

Westbury-on-Severn. 

Westbury and Whorwels- 
down. 

Wheatenhurst. 

Whitchurch (Hants). 

Whitehaven. 

Whittlesey. 

Wigan. 

Wimborne and Cranbore. 

Wokingham. 

Woodbridge. 

Worcester, 

Wycombe. 
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Names of Unions which have New Workhouses Building. 


Abergavenny. Festiniog. Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
Aberystwith. Germans, St. Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

» Altrincham. ' Glendale. Newtown and Llanidloes, 
Amersham. Godstone. North Witchford. 
Asaph, St. Goole. Penrith, 

Austell, St. Greenwich. Penzance, 
Bakewell. Guisborough. Pwilheli. 

Bala. Halifax. Redruth. 
Barrow-on-Soar. Halsted. Romford. 

Belford. Hexham. Rotherham, 
Bellingham. Hinckley. Ruthin. 

Belper. Holywell. Selby. 

Bideford, Lanchester. Shaftesbury. 
Brecknock. Launceston. Skirlaugh, 
Cardiff. Leek. : Tendring. 
Cardigan. Lichfield. Uttoxeter. 
Chesterfield. Liskeard. Wigton. 

Chipping Sodbury. Llandovery. Windsor. 

Columb, St. Major. Llanfyllin. Wolverhampton. ° 
Corwen. Lutterworth. Wolstanton and Burslem. 
Doncaster. Mere. *Yarmouth, Great. 
Dunmow, | Narberth. 

Dursley. Newcastle-in-Emlyn. 

Names of Unions which have Old Workhouses in the course of Alteration. 
Bolton. Holborn. Salford. 
Dewsbury. Houghton-le-Spring. Saviour, St. 
Helston. Nuneaton. Weardale. 


Names of Unions which have consented to build a Workhouse, or alter existing Work- 
houses, but have not yet commenced. 


Bangor and Beaumaris. Edmonton, Plympton, St. Mary. 
Billericay. Fylde, The. Poplar. 

Bodmin. Gateshead, Rhayader. 
Bridlington. Haltwhistle, Richmond, Yorks, 
Carnarvon. Hayfield. Skipton. 
Chapel-en-le-Frith, Helmsley. Tregaron. 
Cheltenham, Hendon, Ware. 

Chorlton. Howden. West Derby. 
Cockermouth, Llanrwst. West Ham. 
Cranbrook. London, West. West Ward. 
Dorking. Merthyr Tydvil, Whitby. 
Easington. Olave, St. 

Ecclesall Bierlow, Ormskirk. 


Names of Unions which for the present decline to concur in providing an adequate 


Workhouse. 
Anglesey. Dulverton. | Presteigne. 
Battle. Easthampstead, Runcorn. 
*Bethnal-green, Falmouth. Staines. 
Billesdon, Glossop. Stokesley. 
Bootle. Holsworthy. Stratton. 
Bradford, Yorks, Huddersfield. Todmorden. 
Bromley. Kensington. Truro. ; 
Builth. Lampeter. West Bromwich, 
Camelford. London (city). Whitechapel. 
Carlisle. Machynlleth. Wortley, 
Conway. Neot’s, St. York, 
Dolgelly, Northallerton, 


Dudley. Pocklington, 


- oy. Nek ree 
ps j s 


SUMMARY. 
Number of Unions which have new Workhouses completed and in operation . 252 
Number of Unions which have old Workhouses in Oppration .-, «Grease 
Number of Unions which have new Workhouses PR Le 
Number of Unions which have old Workhouses in course of alteration. « . 9 
Number of Unions which have consented to build a Workhouse, or alter 
existing Workhouses, but have not yetcommenced . . . s « 37 


Number of Unions which for the present decline to concur in providing an 
erteanave WOrkOGs 4 file wuts oe ee | Ore Pry! 


577 
Boughton, Great—Contzact with the Chester House of Industry to receive 
their Paupers os. 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 


Oldham 1] 2 [pNotyetin operation . 4 4, 


Bachdale, «. . -4 
Bedale, only recently formed . 


s s @ e e @ @ e @.« e 6 2 e 1 
@ e ® ® ) @ 4 


¢ e e ° e r 2 ° e e e e ° 1 


Total Number of Unions, Boards of Guardians, and Incorporations under 
the Orders of the Poor Law Commissioners . . . .» = serene 


11th May, 1839. 


~ 
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Biers of Unrons in which Parish 


, 
. 


p. D. No. 5.] 


_ Parish Property Sold. 


No. 5. 


Property has been sold, and the 
the Commissioners’ Orders. 
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Proceeds appropriated, under 


J.—Parochial Property ordered to be Sold, and Purposes to which the Proceeds have been directed 
to be applied.—( In continuation of the List in the Fourth Annual Report, Appendix (C.) No. 5.) 
eeepc ee ss SS 


UNION, 


Alban’s, St. . 


Alderbury. . 
Alton ° ° . 


° 


4 Amersham. . 


Ampthill . . 
Ashford, East. 


Ashford, West 


Ashby-de-la-Zouch|Measham 


PUSEOT 6 6 « 


Axminster . 
Aylesbury. . 


Parish. 


¢/Stephen, St. . 
Saundridge. . 
Redbourne. . 


-/Nuntonand Boden-| Wilts . . + 


ham. 
-IChawtOls s se 
Holybourne, « 
-|Chesham . . 
Chenies. » 


Great Missenden 


Penn. . ,vlistt,. 
e|Flitwick. « « 
e|Brabourne . .« 


e|Ashford , « 
Smarden . 


e|Curdworth . 


«|Dalwood,. « . 
s\BICTtOH tM ge 
Haddenham 
Stone .. 


Aylesford, North.|Cobham, 2. 


Banbury « « 
masarnet. . » 
Barnstaple. . 


Barrow-upon-Soar|Sileby . 


Bath ® s ° 


Battle . . -« 


Beaminster . 


Bedford . . 


Bedminster « 


Bicester . + 
Bideford . . 
Biggleswade . 


Billericay . 


e|Boddicote 


«|Elstree sR « 
s/ELOLrWwOOd "6 ie 


Syston . « « 
«|Batheaston. . 
Weston, . 


-|Brightling . . 


Battle . * 
Dallington . 
-|Mosterton . 
Stoke Abbot « 
-|Wilshampstead. 
Steventon . . 
(Flax Bourton . 


@e¢ 6 


Tickenham, 
° Islip ° ° ° ° 
-lPlartland « j 
-|Wrestlingworth 


-|Great Burston . 


Peter, St., and Paul 
St., and James, St. 


Sunis 
Amount directed 
produced tobe | 
County, by Sale, appropri- 
exclusive of| ated by 
Expenses, Orders 


under Seal. 


Bi. §., ditigeyves. Gi 

.|Hertford 435 0:0 

33 95 0 0 
‘i 33 90 0, 0 

400 0 0 

.|Southampton} 21410 0 
é 913 290 0 0 
.|(Buckingham,|1,200 0 0 
: as 580 0 0 
‘ Ae 500 0 0 
« b's 600 0 0 
.|Bedford . .| 146 0 0 
iKent . . -| 532 0 0) 369 8 1 
‘ Air 603 0 0 
@ +e 325 0 0 2§5 18 3 
jADerby . «| 58 0 0 * 
.|\Warwick . -| 350 0 0} 33116 6 
e\Devon. « -« 80 0 0 
.|Buckingham.| 225 0 0 
; A 113 0 0 
ba! (as 60 0 0 
(Kent . . «| 550 0 0} 533° 7 10 
JOzen . « «| S31 0 06 
e Herts . ° ° 115 0 0 
.|Devone .« -« 24 0 0 
.|Leicester. . 59: 0 0 . 
ee 3923 0. 0| 200 0 0 
.|\Somerset. | 250 0 0 

. 166 0 0 

bia 620 0 0 
.|Sussex . «| 345 0 0 alo 13 0 

a 430 0 0 
; Shy Th. 0. © 
«|Dorset." «of 102. 1000 
- 2 118 0. 0 
-|Bedford . 34.0 @ 
° 9 32 0 0 
~|Somerset » 13 0 Oo} 1810 0 
. + 126 0 0 
Oxon. ,. . cos 0 0 
-|Devon. e 230 0 0 
.|Bedford . 47 0 0} 3715 9 
»|Essexe e lll 0 0 


Purposes to which the | : 
Proceeds have been authorized | 
to be appropriated. 


3691. 8s. 1d. towards defraying the | 
cost of building the Union } 
workhouse. 


Ditto. 


The liquidation of a debt incurred 
previous to the passing of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act. — 


300/., the liquidation of a debt in- | 
curred previous to the passing of J 
the Poor Law Amendment Act ; § 
2331. 7s. 10d. towards defraying 
the cost of building the Union | 
workhouse. 


The liquidation of debts incurred | 
under Gilbert's Act, 
Ditto, 6 4 


The liquidation of a debt incurred | 
before the passing of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act. 


Towards the liquidation of a i] 


charge upon the rates, made in J } 
pursuance of the Parochial As- | 


sessment Act, 


Towards defraying the cost of 
erecting the Union workhouse. 
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UNION. Parish, 


Bishop’s Stortford |Much Hadham. 
Babyy.) «ss (4 iCroft. . . \% 
Bice es). «6 .iBlean °, . . 


6 aa 


Blofield e ¢ @ 


Parish Property Sold. 


Sums 
Amount directed 
produced to be | 
County. by Sale, appropri- 
exclusive of} ated by 
Expenses, Orders 
| under Seal. 
Ae) (aS al. eae 8st 
-|Hertford . .} 610 0 0 
-|Leicester. .| 156 0 0 
«| OCU, tire! Me 61 0 O} 5412 9 
7 mo 36 0 0 sat 
(Vide Fourth Report, App. (C.) No. 5.) 


Purposes to which the , 
Proceeds have been authorized 
to be appropriated. 


Towards defraying the cost of 
erecting the Union workhouse. 

150/., the liquidation of a debt in- 
curred previous to the passing of 


erecting the Union workhouse. 
Ditto, 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 
Ditto, 


249). 10s. towards defraying the | 


cost of erecting the Union work- 
house; 146/. 9s. 10d. invested 
in trust for the parish. 

Towards the cost of erecting the 
Union workhouse. 

Ditto. 

710. towards the cost of erecting 
the Union workhouse; 725/. 13s. 
to be invested in trust for the 
parish. 

In liquidation of debt incurred 
previous to the passing of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, 


Towards defraying the cost of | 
building the Union workhouse, | 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 


88 2 10 |Ditto, 
52 18 72/Ditto, 


55 0 0 |The liquidation of a charge made 


in pursuance of the Parochial 
Assessment Act. 


0! 118 3 11Asa loan to the Guardians, to de- 
fray the cost of building the 


Union workhouse, 


0} 109 6 8 /As a loan to the Guardians, 


211 18 6 |Towards defraying the cost of 


erecting the Union workhouse. 


.|Burlingham, St. |Norfolk . .| 100 0 0] 99 0 0 
Edmund’s, 
MOWltOn s,s.) vel ece sity 100 0 O} 9116 6 
Hassingham , , Ae 60 0 0 
MROMne eis a0 fs * 212 0 0 
Blything . . .|Carlton. . . ,|Suffolkk . . 92 0 0} 91 9 9 
{ Bosmere& Claydon|Ashfield-cum- Norfolk.’ .}| 85. 0. 0 
Thorpe. 
Boston. . . .{Butterwick. . {Lincoln . .| 125 0 0 
IBOHOM -. 4 ew 6 ie 200 0 0 
Swineshead, . . mn 224 0 0 
IBOUTR .. « MOM cs dsiclg socubaree 8 100 0 0 
Brackley . . «/Finmere. , . ./Oxford . .| 100 0 0 
| Braintree. . ./Bocking . . ./Essex. . 260 0 0 
Bradwell: “ie . a6 94 0 0} 7116 5 
Braintree .. , . ve 370 0 0 
White Notley . , er 94 0 0} 82 3 3 
; Shalford. at 9 106 0 0} 83 710 
Brampton. . .|Brampton . . ,/Cumberland.| 403 7 10] 395 19 10 
Brentford , . «|NewBrentford. .|Middlesex .| 315 0 0/ 27219 7 
Greenford . . » ies 160 0 0] 1385 0 0 
Heston Site ee Pi 1,572 5 0)1,43513 0 
Bridge, . +» -j|Adisham , . .iKent . . .| 200 0 0] 2947 0. 0 
(Vide Fourth Report, App.(C.) No. 5.) 
Bridgend & Cow-|Cowbridge , . .|Glamorgan .}| 80 0 0 
bridge. 
Bridgenorth , ./Chetton. ° , .|Salop. . .| 295 0 0 
Bridlington ,. ,{/Carnaby. . . .{York . i210 0 
Brixworth. , .|Pitsford., , . .|Northampton| 94 0 0} 8016 6 
Hannington . . S 66. 0.0). 51 2. 4 
Boughton . . . >» 36.0. 0). 94.2 2 
Scaldwell ° ° e >? 102 0 0 
Thornhy 1 « « 9 ,202 0 0 
Bromley . . .|West Wickham ,|/Kent. . .{ 280 0 0 
Bromsgrove , .|Pedmore . . ,{Worcester .| 330 0 0 
Bromyard, , ./Bromyard . -|Hereford . 82 0 0 
Bishop’s Frome . 9 60 0 0 
i ~— | Norton-cum-Brock- vs 35 0 
hampton, (Vide Fourth Report, App. (C.) No. 5.) 
Winslow. . . .{Hereford. .}| 53 0 
Buckingham . .|Beachampton . ./Buckingham.| 42 0 0 
Burton-ou-Trent .j/Tatenhill . . ./Stafford . .| 120 0 0 
Cambridge . ./Benedict’s,St.. .|Cambridge 79 16 0 
og the Great, 9 735 15 0 
t. 
Caxtou&Arrington|Hardwick . . . »» 52 0 0 
Chard. . . ./Crewkerne. . ./Somerset. .| 805 0 0 
Chelmsford . .|/Rettendon . . ./Essex, . . 85 0 0 
Little Waltham , S93 261 0 0 
Woodham Feris  . vis 205 0 0 
Hh Springfield . . , > 360 0 0] 828 9 6 Ditto. 
| | Chertsey . . ./Chertsey . , .|Surrey . .| 225 0 0 
Weybridge. « . 273 0 0 


the Poor Law Amendment Act.[} | 
Towards defraying the cost of § 


UNION, 


App.D. No. 5.] 


' Chesterfield “. »/Shirland 


Chesterton, . 


Chippenham . . 
Chipping Norton ./Chipping Norton , 


Newbold 


° Cherryhinton 


Girton . 


»| Nettleton 


Parish. 


° 
Teversham , 


Church Stretton .|Wistanstow. 


Cirencester 


Clifton, . 


Clutton. , 


Cuckfield , 


ton Bassett, 


e 


-'Coates , 


e 


Parish Property Sold. 


County, 


-|Salop . 


Somerford Keynes.|Wilts , 


Maisey Hampton . 


¢|High Wittleton . 


-|Oddrode. 


Winterbourne . , 


*| Wilmington. 


-|Everdon. 


Floore . 
Woodford 


»/Burston . 


Horton Kirby 


Farthingstone 


Ashwellthorpe. . 


Shimpling . 
«|St. Werburgh 


sluxent. ¢ 


7) 


- {Norfolk 


: Derby. 


-|Bishops Cannings |Wilts . 


Urchfont 


-|Burnham Westgate Norfolk 
North Creake , »» 


Sedgeford 


+|West Knighton .|Dorset , 
»|Ockley « « {Surrey , 
-|/Wereham . . .|Norfolk . 
Wretton e ° ° ° 29 
o/Skerne',) 4 .|York . . 
-/Dulverton . . .|Somerset. 
»/Great Bardfield .|/Essex. , 
Little Bardfield ne 
Riiaztedhs a0, * A 
Aythrop Roothing . Ap 
White Roothing . SG 
°|Seaford. . . .|Sussex . 
Clarborough -|Nottingham 


° 
° . >? 


Gloucester 


Gloucester 
(Vide Fourth Re 
Gloucester 


Somerset . 


Sums 
Amount directed 
produced tobe . 
by Sale, appropri- 
‘}exclusive of| ated by 
Expenses, Orders 
under Seal. 
eS. dae eee de 
105 0 0 
195 0 0 
42 0 0 
71 8 0 
109 4 0 
179 10 0 
281. 0. 0 
To 0 0 
on 0, O..54 5. 3 
5L 0 a 51 6 0 
77 10 0! 6615 8 


. >? 
-| Northampton 


'|(Vide Fourth Report, 
o 


430 


62 0. 0} 5214 6 |35. 15s. the liquidation of a } 
charge upon the rates made in J 


176 
230 
180 
170 
205 
600 


0 


77 
port, App- (C.) No.5.) 


0} 428 19 0 


OF AODiSieioiS 


Toscceco 


PP-(C.) No. 5.) 


oooeocecscoeocsoco qooeonococeo 
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Purposes to which the 
Proceeds have been authorized 
to be appropriated. 


, 264 2 6 |120/. towards the liquidation of 


debts incurred before the pass- 
ing of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act; 129/. 7s. 6d. towards 
the cost of erecting the Union 
workhouse; 14/. 15s. towards 
liquidation of a charge on the 
rates made in pursuance of the 
Parochial Assessment Act. 


Towards the cost of erecting the 
Union workhouse. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


The liquidation of debts incurred 
under Gilbert’s Act. 


pursuance of the Parochial As- 
sessment Act; 16/, 95. 6d. to- 


wards the cost of Union®work- J 


house. 


172 0 © /Towards the liquidation of debts | 
incurred before the passing of 


the Poor Law Amendment Act, 


466 0 0 {Ditto. 


100 8 0 |Towards the cost of erecting the 


Union workhouse, 


179 7 1 !The liquidation ef a debt incurred 
before the passing of the Poor | 


Law Amendm ent Act. 
O 


este iat ined 


194 Parish Property Sold. 


Sums 
. Amount directed i 
: roduced tobe , Purposes to which the 
Parish. Sale, | appropri- Proceeds have been authorized 
exclusive of} ated’ by to be appropriated. 
Expenses. Orders 
under Seal. 


Kent , « | 200 0 0 
(Vide Fourth Report, App. (C.)No. 5.) 


1601. lls. 6d. towards the liquida-. 
tion of debts incurred previous. 
to the passing of the Poor Law; 
Amendment Act; 139/. 8s. 6d.! 
towards defraying the cost of 
building the Union workhouse, | 


i Elham. ... .|Lyminge .» e - 


Kent . . .| 325 0 0/300 0 0 
Cambridge .| 300 0 0) 290 9 8 /100/. in liquidation of a debt in- 
curred before the passing of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act; 
190/. 0s. 8d. towards defraying; 
the eost of erecting the Uniom 
workhouse. 
Towards defraying the cost of 
erecting the Union workhouse. . 
320 5 0) 987 13 10 |Ditto. 
nes 470 0 0 
Ay 294 0 0 
Surrey. » -! 150 0 01245 0 0 Ditto, 
(Vide Fourth Report, App. (C.) No. 5.) 
Surrey . .| 680 0 0 
Buckingham .| 310. 0 0) 305 4 9 |Ditto. 
Southampton 105 0 0} 93 8 8 |Ditto. 
Norfolk . . 56 0 


Uva ccg weceal |e 


Epping . 4 Essex. « «| 16316 0 14514 5 


Nazeinge « © « 
Harlow. .« « « 
Thoydon Garnon . 
Epsom. . e¢ +jGreat Bookham . 


9°? 


Leatherhead . ¢ 
Eton @ sfeiie tue Datchett. ee e 
Fareham . . .|Porchester. ~- -~ 
Flegg, E, and W..|Ormesby, St. Mar- 
garet. 


> 


Freebridge Lynn .|Great Massingham ie 200 0 0 s 
Frome. . . «(Frome Selwood ./Somerset. .{ 700 0 0 
ee Laverton . . -« My 28 0 0 
Roads .agis  « Ee 873 0.0 
{ Gainsborough. .|Blyton . . . .|Lincoln . .| 223.10 0 
Gainsborough . . os 525 0 0 
East Stockwith . a» 56 0 0 
Walkeringham. (Nottingham .| 65 0 0 
Haxey . . - (Lincoln . .| 20619 0 4 
Glanford Brigg .|East Halton . . EN 110 0 0| 96 9 8 |Ditto. 
Kirton-in-Lindsey . os 205 0 0| 18410 8 Ditto. 
Weoottons° “ 5 - eh 180 0 0 
Burringham, .«. - 55 40 0 0 
| Gloucester. . .|Whaddon . . «(Gloucester .| 128 0 0 
Guildford . . .|Compton . . ./Surrey . .| 215 0 0) 200 17 8 |Asa loan to the Board of Guat 


dians, to be applied towardk 
defraying the cost of erecting 
the Union workhouse. 

310 10 0 |284¢. ditto; the residue in liquidd 
tion of a charge on the rate} 
made in pursuance of the Pe 
rochial Assessment Act. 


LS) 
_ 
oS 
o 
(=) 


West Horsley . .« 


ZA 
Sc 
a 
iy 
= 
me 
e 
. 
<2) 
so 
_ 
o 


| Guiltcross . Ae 


WOUDS. «sees 


New Buckenham . 100 


Hailsham. . . 
| Halstead , . .|/Toppesfield. . . 
{ Little Maplestead . 
Stanbourm . . . 
Sible Hedingham . 
| Hardingstone, .|Milton or Middle- 
i ton Malzor. 


Ay 
: 


310 © © |The liquidation of a’debt incurr 
previous to the passing of tl 


Poor Law Amendment Act. ~ 


Suffolk ©. .| 120 9 0 
4 


Southampton | 510 0 0) 384 6 10 The liquidation of a charge» 
(Vide Fourth Report, App. (C.) No. 5,)} the rates, made in pursuance © 
; the Paroehial Assessment Ac 
29]. lls. 10d. towards the eo 
of erecting the Union wor 
house. ¥ | 
0| 497 4 8 |Towards defraying the cost | 


_ 
to 
3 
oooococo 
Seoeoeooceo 6 & 


Northam pton} 310 


| Hartismere . .|Wickham Skeith . 
| Hartley Wintney.j|Odiham. . . .« 


‘Hastings . . .|AllSaints . » «(Sussex « « 520 0 ‘A 
1 a i erecting the Union workhoust 
Guestling - + » in 102 0 0 
St. Mary-in-the eh 130 0 0 fi | 
; : Castle. Vee |: 
| Headington °. .|St.Giles . . .{Oxford . .| 310 0 0 300 6 6 {Towards the liquidation of a de 


incurred before the passing | 
the Poor Law Amendment & 


PY 


wa. ee 


‘f 


pp. D. No. 5.] Pulish Property Sold. 


Sums 
Amount directed 
produced tobe | 
Parish. County. by Sale, | appropri- 
aadiasive of| ated by 
Expenses. Orders 
under Sale, 
G6 S.ad.\ii8.. sted; 
Helston . . ./Crowan. . ,. .|/Cornwall. . 17,400 
Hemel Hempstead|King’s Langley .|Hertford. .| 135 0 0 


(Vide Fourth Report, App. 


(C.) No.5.) 
-|Hertford . 


Hempstead. . 


Henstead . . 


5 


-(Swardestone , .|Norfolk . .} 9200 0 0 a0 


Kirby Bedon , . 75 210 0 
Saxlingham. Ne- 2 312 0 0} 301 9”0 
thergate. 

Saxlingthorpe. . RA 32 0 0} .28 6..6 
Hereford . . ./Weston Beggard .|Hereford. .| 127 0 0 
Ba gbosrns oiETINSCRe > o[Kent edt pe SOl O ‘OL ZT. 4t-9 
AF peer 5 333 0 0 
| Bae ace] | 165 0 0| 133 17 10 
Honiton .. 7 boy (Devon). + sf. 59a 0 BO 
Horncastle , poe wLincela... .«j, “SOR O° 6 
i ee it 59 0.0} 52.9 0 
= Tattershali Thorpe a 84 0 0| 78 4 2 
Horsham . . rhe. © .Sussexa® « 164 0 0 
Hoxne. . ~- .|Benningfield . .|Suffolk .| 1551 0 0| 188.3 3 
| ve 3 la a 102 0 0 

Athelington . . 


(Vide Fourth Report, App. (C.) No. 5.) 


Hungerford . -|Berks. . «| 246 0 0 
Huntingdon . .|Huntingdon .| 47412 0) 449 3 10 
” .  % AA 46 0.0} 40 2 1 
Alconbury Weston Fy 55 0 0 
Brampton . . . oe 315 0 0) 287 7 6 
yf St. Benedict . . 53 mA {| 126 4 10 
| 
: AllSaintg*, . . ay, ds | 126 410 
oe , »>529 4 < 
. 
= St. Matiying | P de 126 410 
i St.John  . 3 eer 126 410 
St. Ives . » |Holywell-with- aa 74 0 0 
BZ Needingworth. 
i ' Somersham., . . 3 446 0 0} 42212 6 
bt 
ia 
Bettering. . .|Middieton , .. .|Northampton| 316 0 0| 61 5 0 


~ £3 770 
{Gloucester .| 125 
+|Deyon * .. <1 160 


»”» 120 


Keynsham , , 
Kingsbridge , , 


iq 


ooco 
oe eo 


Purposes to which the ; 
Proceeds have been-authorized 
to be appropriated. 


290 16 9 |Towards the cost of erecting the 


Union workhouse. 


(1,066 0 0/1,03913 6 |2027. 6s. 10d. towards the liquida- 


tion of a debt incurred before 


the -passing of the Poor Law | 


Amendment Act; 8371. 6s. 8d. 
towards the cost of erecting the 
Union workhouse. 


491., the liquidation of a debt in- | 


curred before the passing of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, 


24]. 16s. 104d. towards the cost of | 
erecting the Union workhouse; } 
276/. 12s. 14d,, asaninvestment f 


for the benefit of the parish. 


7. 12s. 84d. towards the cost of | 


erecting the Union workhouse; 


201. 13s. 94d. to be invested for 


the benefit of the parish. 


Towards the cost ‘of erecting the | 


Union workhouse. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
1211. 17s, 4d. ditto, 


487. 9s. 9d. ditto; 351. 19s. 7d., the § 
liquidation of a debt incurred # 
for the emigration of poor per- J 


sons. 


Towards the cost of erecting the | 


Union workhouse. 
Ditto. 


Ditto. 


1031, 3s., the liquidation of a debt § 
incurred before the passing of | 
the Poor Law Amendment Act; } 
and 23. 1s. 10d. towards the ff 
cost of erecting the Union work- § — 


house. 


100/. 16s. 6d., the liquidation of a 4 
debt incurred before the passing | 
of the Poor Law Amendment 


Act; and 25]. 8s. 4d. towards 


defraying the cost of the Union } 


workhouse. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


241. towards the expense of erect- f 
ing the Union workhouse; 80/., § 
the cost of building an engine | 
and lock-up house; 2002. to be 


invested on real security ; and 


1187. 12s. 6d. to be invested in | 


trust for the parish. 


The liquidation of a debt incurred f 
previous to the passing of the 


Poor Law Amendment Act, 


0 2 


Lees Pee es ee ee Bey 


oe 
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196 Parish Property Sold. 


asnpuuk | apeee 

moun irecte : 

produced to be Purposes to which the . j 

UNION. Parish, County. by Sale, | appropri- Proceeds have been authorized — 
: exclusive of| ated by to be appropriated. 


Expenses. Orders 
under Seal. 


mG, WS. 1G “cos [Seis 
222 10 0 f 
(Vide Fourth Beport, App. (C.) No.5.) 


Kingsclere . .|Kingsclere , . -|Southampton 


King’s Lynn . .|South Lynn . .|Norfolk . . 
Kingston . . .|Teddington . .|Middlesex . 
Thames Ditton ./Surrey . . 


Langport , . -jAller . . «© «}Somerset. 192 18415 2 |Towards the cost of erecting the 
Union workhouse. : 

Barrington. .«. . AY 87 78 7 7 \Ditto. s 

Curry Mallett . . a3 162 155 0 8 |Ditto. iY 

Curry Rivel . . Pe 217 206 16 2 |Ditto. 


Fivehead . ° e 2» 
Charlton Mackerell ats 
Charlton Adam _ . »» 
Higham e ° ° @ o9 
Huish Episcopi . >» 
Isle Brewers . 


104 6 0 |Ditto. 


Tedbury . . .jYarkhill . . .|Hereford. .| 65 
Munsley.©(.\°% >. Sy 153 
Stretton Grandsom on 1292 


Cheddington . .|Buckingham 
Leighton Buzzard |Heath and Reach ./Bedford . . 

Leighton Buzzard . as 

Linslade’ . . . ah 
Leominster . .|Leominster, . .|Hereford. . 


bo 

or 
eoccoocoococooeocece|:c ooo 
cocoocooooooooeoceEeo ooo 


745 0 0 /4501., in liquidation of a debt in- 
curred before the passing of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act; 
2951. towards the cost of erect- 
ing the Union workhouse. 
Lexden and Win- {Dedham . . .jEssex. « .~ 
pa "716 0 |In liquidation of a debt incurred 
before the passing of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act. } 
125 3 1 |In liquidation of a charge upon 
the rates, made in pursuance of 
the Parochial Assessment Act, 


East Donyland . 


Great Tey . . . 


Layer-de-la-Hay . i% 95 0 0 i 
Llangenhoe. . . MA 120 0 0 4 
Langham .. . ih 37 0 0 h 
Little Horksley bas 50 0 0 q 
Lewes . . ¢ .|St. John-under-the-|Sussex . 190 0 0 :| 
Castle. # 
Lichfield . . .|Burntwood Edgall,|Stafford . 35 0 0 | 
and Woodhouses. : 
Lincoln . . .|Camwick . . .|Lincoln . .| 450 0 0 | 
Linton. . . .{Balsham . . .|Cambridge .}| 191 0 0 a 
Castle Camps . . a 73 0 0 i 
MIMtOn i isane. 3: « Kd 300 0 0 a 
TeReton aid, 5 oF 144 0 O| 161 2 6 |30/. in discharge of a mortgage! 


debt ; 131/. 2s. 6d. towards the! 
cost of erecting the Union 
workhouse. - 


Great Tothm . . a 

Sutton-in-Ashfield .|Nottingham . 

Mausfield = Wood- 
house. 

South Normanton .|Derby. . « 


~_ 
o> 
at 
e 


Mansfield ° ° 


358 4 1.\Towards the cost of erecting the 
Union workhouse. ‘ : 


i 
0 So owoocococeoo oo 


a? 


Pleasley. . 4 a3 
Market Harbo-|East Farndon , .|Northampton 60 
rough, 


x. Sawston..% + « - 178 09 0 | 
Liskeard . . .|Liskeard . . ./Cornwall. .| ll O 0 : 
London, West. . oh Andrew, Hol-|CityofLondon|1,800 0 0|1743 9 8 |An investment in trust for the 
orn. arish. 
Louth. . » .|Binbrook, St. Mary|Lincoln . .| 186 0 : ) 
Binbrook, St. Gal ,, 112 0 § | 
briel. | 
Leghbourne. . . By 200 0 a 
Liguthinte ce. eit. 50 499 10 y 
Luton . © « -|Houghton Regis .|Bedford . »| 93 0 ; | 
Maidstone:.. ..«:...*|Yalding ..... . .|Kent .°. 463 0 i 
Maldon .. » ~+|Woodham Walter ./Essex. . .| 157 . f | 
4 
7 
0 
0 
0 


UNION. 


| Market 
rough—contd. 


Martley . . 
Medway .. 
Melksham. . 


Melton Mowbray .|/Stathern. . . 


Medhurst . . 
Newent. . . 
New Forest . 


{| Newmarket . . 


Newport Pagnell. 
Newton Abbott . 


Northampton . 
Northleach . 
Olave’s, St. . 
Ongar, . . . 


Brrseth «6% +s 


Mrndie. . « 


Pershore . . 


Peterborough . 


Plympton St. Mary 


Plomesgate . 


Pontypool, . 


ROOlIG « « « 


| Potterspury . 


App. D. No. 5.] 


.|St. Nicholas, 


| ASHOV <3. 6 
~jseendvae."h.. “s 


anoint OS. 
Radford: 5. . 


.|Fawley . . 


Parish, County. 


Harbo-| MarketHarborough|Leicester , 


Lubbenham a3 
.|Worcester . 
AVKGNG, 5s 4s 
BP WWLLES) oir tts 


Semington . es. . >» 
.|Leicester. . 


Kirby Bellars . . 
.|Sussex. « . 
-|Gloucester 

. |Southampton 


(Vide Fourth Report, 


Stechworth. . ,|Cambridge 


St. Mary Magdalen,| Buckingham, 
Stony Stratford, 


Amount 


124 0 O| 286 9 3 |82/. 3s. 10d. towards the cost of 
(Vide Fourth Report, App.(C.) No. 5.) 


produced 
by Sale, 

exclusive of 

Expenses, 
tee Be 0: 
730 0 0 
1592 08 6 
201 0 0 
850 0 0 
365 0 0 
132 a 0 
265 0 0 
80 0 0 
86 0 0 
69 0 0 
45 0 0 
App. 
210 0 0 


Parish Property Sold. 


Sums 
directed 
to be Purposes to which the 
appropri- vase have been authorized 
ated by to be appropriated. 
Orders 
under Seal, 
te sh de 

497 0 0 |417/. towards the cost of erecting | 
the Union workhouse ; 80/. in } 
liquidation of a charge on the 
rates, made in pursuance of the 
Parochial Assessment Act. 

34415 4 |Towards the cost of erecting the 
Union workhouse. 

115 19 2 |Ditte. 

254 0 O |Towards the liquidation of a debt 
incurred before the passing of 
the Poor Law Amendment Act, 

(C.) No. 5. 

210 0 0 |The liquidation of a debt incurred 


Newmarket, All 252). 12s., an investment for the 
Saints. (Vi ide Fourth Report, App. (C.) No. 5. )| benefit of the parish, 
Olney . . . .|Buckingham.| 113 0 
Weston Underwood *9 100 0 0 
FEGMNOCKS 4. « | «| WEVONG i 2 12) Oeie 
Chudleigh ee, Pie a9 582 15 0 
St. Mary Church . as 221 10 0 
.|St.Sepulchre . ./Northampton} 450 0 0 
-|Northleach . . .{Gloucester . 38 0 0 
-|\Olave’sySt.. . (Surrey . J11,100 Q 0 
Kelvedon Hatch .|Essex. . .| 105 6 0} 90 9 5 |Towards the cost of erecting the 
Union workhouse. 
High Ongar. . . i 280 0 0| 233 7 9 |Ditto, 
.|Stanford-le-Hope . ee 150 0 0 
South Ockendon ,. a 200 Q Q 
Langdon Hills. . ie Ae oO 4 
Stifford .7 oils . 3% 108 0 06 ; 
Thurning . . ./Northampton| 112 0 0; 2919 0 |Ditto. 
and Hun- 
tingdon. 
.|Bricklehampton ./Worcester .| 25 0 0 
Upton Snodsbury . a 70 Qa Q 
.|Castor . . . .{Northampton| 119 0 0 oc eee 
"/Peterborough — ¥, 594 0 0| 549 9 6 |55/. towards the liquidation of a 
charge on the rates, made in 
pursuance of the Parochial As- 
sessment Act; 494/. 9s. 6d. to- 
wards the cost of Union work- 
house. 
Ailsworth or ise . 29 259 0 0 
SUGlOMY 6 ore cs 99 100 50.40 
Cornwoodsk! . ,.jDevons. «: <i: 200 0 
St. Budeaux . , Ae 200 0 0/191 5 © |100/. in liquidation of a debt in- 
curred previous to the passing 
of the Poor Law Amendment 
Act; 91/. 5s. towards the cost of 
erecting the Union workhonse. 
Tamerton i . >» 8 0 0 
F oo ae _|Suffolk . ; 9f 18s. 5d. towards the cost of 
(Vide Fourth ‘Report, App. (Cc. y No. 5,)| erecting the Union workhouse, 
-|Llanrechva, Lower |Monmouth .| 96 0 
Paneague |. t.’ . » 105 0 0 F 
Trevethin Mis 3 » 100 0 0 
.|Lytchet Minster .|Dorset. .. .| 151 0 0 
St. James . ° . >» 627 0 0 
-|Hartwell . . . {Northampton} 184 0 0} 16213 9 |70/. 1s. 1ld. towards the cost of 


before the passing of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act. 


erecting the Union workhouse ; 
921, 11s. 10d. as an investment 
in trust for the parish. 


erecting the Union workhouse ; 
2041. 5s. 5d. as an investment in 
trust for the parish, 


si eel 


TEARS) Hee ISA Cpe og Spa ee he eee 
Ee eee 
it cor =a 
SS en ea Sa nis Peerage ee 


ef ‘Shepton Mallett 


«|Charlwood . . 
.|Prittlewell . . 


PA hentia’ 2 ciliated 


Parish, 


Merstham .. . 


Great Wakering 


.|Upminster. . 


| Romney Marsh . Lydd. « « « 


-|Romsey, Infra . 


ag ‘Saffron Walden . 


e 


New Romney . . 


Romsey, Extra, .|/Southampton| 105 0 
Peterstow . . .|Hereford. .| 184 6 0 
Weston-under-Pen- 3 60 0 0 
yard. 
Yatton <4 . a 40 0 0 
Bassingbourne . . {Cambridge .| 151 4 0 
Ashwell . -|Hertford . .| 194 5 0 
Guilden Morden .|/Cambridge .| 9410 0 
Hinxworth. . .{Hertford. ,. 9915 0 
Meldreth  . . « an 150 0 0 
East Guideford .}Sussex . .| 110 0 06/101 7 9 |Towards the cost of erecting the. 
Union workhouse. 
Bieterig’.o., mY 47410 0| 262 10 5 |The liquidation of debts incurred 
before the passing of the Poor ¥ 
Law Amendment Act. | 
Great Sampford ./Essex. . «| 342 0 0) 31510 4 |278/. 9s. 6d. towards the cost of | 
erecting the Union workhouse. § 
Clavering . . . 35 115 0 0 
Radwinter . : 29 52 0 0 
Ingleton 2°. «York » 2 .| 1880) 0) 122.18. 7 The liquidation of a debt incunnedl 
previous to the passing of the § 
Poor Law Amendment Act. 
Seal. os Kent i a 3 18507 0 
Chiddingstone la > 297 0° 0 
WOwdeny ne 100 0 0 
Chaddesden Derbys 30s oe 10. "0 
Croscombe, . .{Somerset. .| 100 0 0| 4419 38 |Towards the cost of erecting the | 
Union workhouse. 
AShwick %. 4 >. Hs 200 0 0 : 
Waleot . . . «(Lincoln . .| 120 0 0/ 117 18 0 |Ditto. 
Heckington , 164 0 0| 410 4 5 |Ditto. 
"|(Vide "Fourth Report, App. (C.) No. 5,) 2 
Thurgarton ote. sel Nottin gham J 150 0 0 e% The liquidation of a debt incurred | 
previous to the passing of the f 
Poor Law Amendment Act. q 
Southwell . . es 750 90 0 
Cownit eo. |. {Lincoln + PaleeeOr 10) 30 
Gosberton . . ae 852 0 0 
Moulton ae iy ais 105 0 0 : 
Pinchbeck . . 50) 462 0 0 re 
Spalding . . 9 PL Ur’ 
Weston." Fs 982 0 0 
Burgh-in- -the-Marsh A 298 0 0 
Candlesby. . >» hy AVEND) 
Croft e ° e ° ° oi) 252 0 0 4 
East Kirby. . =. Rs 285 0 0 
Halton Holdgate . Rs 105 0 0 en 
Hogsthorpe. . 3 210 0 0 . 
Deyo >? 2 0 0 i 
Wainfleet, St. Mary AF 192 0 0 ; a 
Wainfleet, All Saints 5) 215 0 O i a 
t 


ign ee ta 


é\Kent 6 i) é 
(Vide Fourth Report, App. (C.) No. 5.) 


-|Southampton 
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Parish Property ‘Sold. 


? Sums 
Amount directed 
roduced tobe | Purposes to which the 
County. Sale, ap propri- Proceeds have been authorized — 
exclusive of} ate to be appropriated. } 
Expenses, Orders 


under Seal, 


1G Gi) He. 
-(Surrey. . .| 264 0 0 
ats 415 0 0 

-|Eesext . «| 270 .0 0) 147 10 
BP 50 0 0 

325 0 


"(Vide "Fourth Report, “App. (C.) No. 5.) 


420 0 0| 428 0 


33 


40 0 0) 244 1 
(Vide Fourth Report, APP. 


SSN ge Te 
Nt i 5 


130 0 0} 8310 11 


(C.) No. 5. 


d, 


2 |Towards the cost of erecting the 
Union workhouse. 4 
0 |Ditto; so much of the order as | 
authorized a loan to the guard- | 
ians having been rescinded. f 
0. |82.. the liquidation of a charge 
upon the rates, made in pur- § 
suance of the Parochial Assess- | 
ment Act; 4207. in liquidation § 
of a debt incurred previous to 
the passing of the Poor Law § 
Amendment Act. 
Towards defraying the cost of f 
erecting the Union workhouse. 
2 |As an investment for the benefit § 


)| of the parish, 


§ 
i 
i 
j 


* 
i 


Stroud . 
4 Sudbury 


UNION. 


St. Saviour’s . 


Stone . 
Stow Py e 
Stourbridge 


App. D. No. 5. | 


Parish, 


- {Christchurch 


sistone . 
,|Rattlesden 


Stow-on-the-Wold 


Stratford-on-Avon 


ee 


1 Swaffham . 


‘ Taunton . 


Tenbury « 


f Tendring . 


# Tenterden . 


| Thame. . 


Thetford « 


4 Thingoe . 


| Thomas, St. 


# Thorne . 


} Thrapston , 


# Ticehurst 4 


»|Knightoo u-Teme|Worcester .| 40 0 0 : 
Lindridge . . . 2 fe 80 “a 
pArdiey gr). «Hssex es 6 sh'315 0 0 
Hrby™ 3... oe 262 0 0 
Distioy Sst ses a9 288 0 9 ‘er 
e Stone e Ci e .|Kent ° © ° 302 0 0 287 7 8 Ditto. # 
Rolvenden . « 73 0 0| 486 4 2 |86l. 4s, 2d. ditto; 4007, the Tiqui- 
"|(Vide Fourth Report, App.(C.) No.5.)| dation of a charge on the rates, 
made in pursuance of the Poor . 
Law Amendment Act, for des 
fraying expenses incidental to | 
the emigration of poor persons. 
-|Brill. .» ... .«|/Buckingham.| 352 0 0 
Lewknor-up-Hill ./Oxford . .| 86 0 0 
Sydenham ° ° ° >> 52 0 0 
- |Hockwold-cum- Norfolk . «| 56 0 OU 
Wilton. 
.|Nowton-)"s ¢ Suffolk’ # </'* 65 0 0 
-j/Huxham ,. . .|Devon” ¢ a 45 6 0 
Lympstone.s . . *» 135 0 0 Ags The liquidation ‘of a debt incurre 
before the passing of the Poo 
Law Amendment Act, 
Poltimore ° @ e be 25 0 0 ne 
-|Althorpe . . .|Lincoli 7 <¢f: 55.10 0 : 
Belton 4 Boe ie od 229 10 0 aj 
Epworthe . 1 . ‘3 29 0 0 ie 
Fishlake . « .|York . » «| 307 0 0 Ae 
‘PHOrae’ ¢", ke nd 563 10 0 all 
»|Ringstead . . .|Northampton| 227 0 0 i 
Tw well ° ° ° 3? 140 0 0 OR HI 
.|Etchingham . .|Sussex . .| 30 0 0 a a 
Frant . . . .|Kent. . .| 120 0 0} 20 0 0 {Towards the liquidation of af i 
charge on the rates for the ex-. | 
penses ef emigration. HY i 
Salehurst , , ./Sussex . .| 322 0 0}47216 1 |Towards the cost of erecting the § 


Woolpit . : 
Tostock o @ 


Oldswinford 
Evenlode , 


Upper Slaughter . 


Kineton. 6 


Wellesbourne, 
Mountford. 


Bisley. '. 
Foxheath , 
Pentloe . . 
Twinstead . 
Holme Hale 
Sporle with 


grave. 
Otterford , 


Pitminster . 


Parish Property Sold. 


Sums | 
Amount directed 
produced to be Purposes to which the ; 
County. y Sale, appropri- Proceeds have been authorized 
exclusive of} ated by to be appropriated. 
Expenses, Orders 
under Seal. 


| 

£. 5. ap ee ts qt 
»/4,082 0 0/4006 7 10 |3,337/. 8s. 94d. towards defraying | 
"the cost of erecting the Union | 
workhouse ; 668/. 19s. 04d. as an | 
investment for the benefit” of | 


ejSurrey 6 


the parish, 
-|Stafford . ./2,465 0 0 
Suffolk» © & i112 0 0 
e 29 100 0 0 
os 135 0 O!1294 8 6 /22l. 12s. 6d. towards the cost of | 


erecting the Union wor khouse ; f 
7l. 17s. 6d. the liquidation of a | 
charge on the rates made in | 
pursuance of the Parochial 
Assessment Acf, 
.|Worcester , 


° 9) 


725 0 0 . 

310 0 06| 800 0 O |The liquidation ofa debt shentnual | 
before the passing of the Poor | ; 
Law Amendment Act. 

Gloucester 30 0 0} 3812 4 |Towards the cost of erecting the 


(Vide Fourth Report, App. (C.) No.5.)} Union workhouse. 
84 0 


.| Warwick. . 0 
9 191 0 0 
.|Gloucester .j 119 0 0 
.jEssex. « «| 4710 0} 8713 0 |Ditto. 
‘ 29 130 0 0} 117 2 oO |98/. 18s. 4d, ditto. 
3 ae 65 0 O}| 47 19 6 |Ditto. 
.|Norfolk . «| 44 0 0 
9 100 9 0 
.|Somerset. .| 130 0 0} 126 0 2 |108/. 19s. 4d. towards the cost of | 
erecting the Union workhouse 
L7t.. 10s; ditto;. of Registry 
office. 
an 66 0 0} 6317 0 |Towards the cost of erecting th 


Union workhouse. 


Boats 


(Vide Fourth Report, App.(C.) No. 5.)| Union workhouse, 


ein 


200 Parish Property Sold. [5th R 


Sums 
Amount directed , 
produced tobe Purposes to which the ; j 
UNION, Parish, County. by Sale, | appropri- Proceeds have been authorized 4. 
ban sive of} ated by to be appropriated. { 


Expenses, Orders 
under Seal. 


wie 28. dil. aes. 1S? a 

i » « .{Donhead, St. M Wilts. . .| 46510 0 ' 
Sonted Peasant, St. see A 168 0 0 ° 2931. lls. 3d. towards the cost of | 
drew. (Vide Fourth Report, App.(C.) No. 5.)| erecting the Union workhouse. | 
| Tiverton . . ./Willand. . . .|/Devon . .) 68 0 0 1 


{ Tonbridge. . .|Brenchley . . .|Kent. . .|/ 125 0 0 
§ Uckfield . . ./Buxted . . . ./Sussex . .| 18210 0 
| ial ey ibe. & she ob : ; 
F é fi 1 ° ° ° ’ ’ f 
Isfield_ se ae i. 210 0 0 a 61/. 5s. the liquidation of a debt | 


incurred before the passing of | 
: the Poor Law Amendment Act. 
q Uppingham . ./Hallaton . 


. |Leicester. .) 472 0 0 q 
Harringworth . . AD 270 0 0| 17417 5 |Towards the cost of erecting the | 
Union workhouse. q 
Medbourne. . . tient a ap ; 
Uxbridge . . ./Hayes . . . .{Middlesex . 
ada Ruislip baie. bo. = Me 764 0 0} 754 9 © |269/. 9s. 8d. towards the cost of 


erecting the Union workhouse; | 

4911. 19s. 4d. as an investment 

in trust for the parish. 4 
Norwood . . . rs 715 Q 0} 724 7 6 [171l. 14s. 11d. towards the cost of 
erecting the Union workhouse; 
550/. 12s. 7d. as an investment 
in trust for the parish. 


{ Wandsworth and Putney . © . .|Surrey . .| 760 Q 6] 650 5 0 |Towards the cost of erecting the 
Clapham. Union workhouse. 
Wantage . . .|Hampstead Norris.|Berks. . .) 132 0 0) 12115 0 |Ditto. 
# WarehamandPur-/Bloxworth . . ./Dorset . .| 30 0 0 ‘ere Ditto. 
beck. 
ae, ne 334 0 0 2 ee 
Lady St. Mary, £5 277 © 0} 25918 §& |59/., the liquidation of a charge on 


Wareham. the rates, made in pursuance of 
the Parochial Assessment Act; | 
204/. 18s. 5d. towards the cost of | 
. | erecting the Union workhouse. 
117 3 © |Towards the liquidation of debts | 
incurred previous to the passing 
of the Poor LawAmendment Act. } 


oO 
So 


mewarminster ,...|Corsley . . « .|Wilts. . .| 195 


d . . .jAbbot’s Langley .|/Herts. . .| 3295 0 0 ; 
Se Watford. . 7 Z ie 672 7 2 gt Towards the cost of erecting the | 
Union workhouse, | 
Wayland . . ./Attleburgh. . ./Norfolk . .{1,274 0 0 
c Besthorpe . . . o> 29 0 0 pas J 
| Wellingborough .|Little Harrowden .|Northampton | 224 0 0) 206 10 0 |100J., the liquidation of a debt in- 
curred previous to passing of 
the Poor Law Amendment Act; 
96/. 15s. towards the cost of 
erecting the Union workhouse; 
9/, 15s., the liquidation of a 
charge on the rates, made in 
pursuance of the Parochial As- 
sessment Act. 
Wellingborough . os 262 0 0} 248 0 O |Towards the cost of erecting the 
Union workhouse, 
Finedon, «|». ns 303 0 0] 278 0 Q |Ditto. 
Wellington . ./Hemyock . . .|/Devon . .| 31 0 0 
Wells . . . .|Butleigh . . .|Somerset. ./ 338 0 0 
Westbury ° e e os 101 0 0 
Westbury-on-Se- |Churcham . . .|Gloucester .| 510 0 0 
vern, 
Weymouth . .|/Melcombe Regis .|Dorset . .| 780 Q 0 
Wyke Regis . . aah. 196 0 0 
Whitchurch , .{Overton, . . ./Southampton 94 0 0! 10513 4 |100/., the liquidation of debts in- 


(Vide Fourth Report, App: (C.) No. 5,)} curred ander Gilbert's Act; 
51. 18s. 4d. towards defraying 
the cost of erecting the Union 
workhouse. 
Wincanton ‘. .|Wincanton. . .|Somerset, .| 527 0 0) 498 6 0 |479I. 10s. the liquidation of a debt 
incurred previous to passing of 
Poor Law Amendment Act; re- 
sidue in defiaying the cost of 
erecting the Union workhouse. 


Stoke Trister .» . ap 184 0 0 
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Sums 
Amount directed 
i ih to be Purposes to which the 
UNION. Parish, County. be Sale, eg Proceeds have heen authorized 
exclusive of| ated by to be appropriated. 
Expenses, Orders 


under Seal. 


Lu SEP Gide Sunde a 

Winchcomb . ./Beckford . . ./Gloucester .}| 10410 0 

| Winchester, New .|Twyford . . ./Southampton| 337 0 0 eke Towards the liquidation of a debt J 
incurred previous to the passing } 
of the Poor Law Amendment 
Act. 


| 
x 


j Winslow . . .|Stewkley . . .|Buckingham.}| 162 0 0 1 
Mursley, « - . Py: 296 0 0) 174 2 7 |76l.6s., the liquidation of a debt 
incurred before the passing of 
the Poor Law Amendment Act; 
971. 16s. 7d. towards defraying | 
the cost of erecting the Union J 


workhouse, 
Whaddon .. . 3 157 10 -0) 140 1 7 |Ditto. 
Winslow .. 90 8 8 |The liquidation of a charge on the 


‘(Vide Fourth Report, App. (C.),No.5,)| rates made in pursuance of the } 
Parochial Assessment Act. 
Witham . . .|Great Coggeshall .|/Essex. . .| 486 0 0 
Witney. . . .|Bampton . . .{Oxford . .}| 250 0 0} 233 10 0 |1837. 10s. towards defraying the 
cost of erecting the Union 
workhouse ; residue in repair- 

ing parish property. ! 


Burford. »« « .» nis 300 0 0| 28219 2 \Towards defraying the cost of | 
- erecting the Union workhouse. a 
Woburn . . .|Tilsworth . . ./|Bedfordshire.| 90 0 0 ‘ 226]. 3s. 5d., as an investment in 
(Vide Fourth Report, App. (C.) No. 5.)} trust for the parish. 
Toddington, . .|Bedfordshire | Ac | 355 2 7 \Towards defraying the cost of } 
(Vide Fourth Report, ah (C.) No. 5.)| erecting the Union workhouse. 
Wokingham . ./Ruscombe . . .|Berkse . .} 90 I ie: 
Woodstock . .|Cassingtun. . .|Oxford . . 45 ‘ : 
Stonesfield . . . om 42 10-0 
Woettor’ se a 45 0 0 
Muotksop  . 2. “-/Blyth ~. -.t.° <jNottingham .| J51 0 0 
Wrexham . . ./Marchwiel . . .|Denbigh . .| 110 0 0 
Yeovil. . . .|East Coker. . ./Somerset. .| 175 0 0 
Hazelbury © Pluck- Bs 129 0 0 
nett. 
Odcombe —F. "5°? % his 110 0 0 
Norton-sub-Hamp- “ 143 0 0 


den. 


5 


Alban’s, St. 


Alton i .« 


a pa ge A al Mead ncenii seacoast ce Soe ese = Eee Sy 


ae ee Set 


Alderbury. 
ASTOR . « 


Aylesbury. 


a ee ee a ee a a ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee Se ee 
a R 5 
Se tare 2 


Banbury . 


Basingstoke 


Beaminster 


lean. « 


Blofield. . 


Boston. . 


Bridge. . 


Brixworth . 
Bromyard . 


UNION, 


° 


Ashford, East . 


e 


© 


Aylesford, North .|Cliffe. . . . 


Parish Property Sol 


Sum ordered 


to be appro- 

County priated by 

Parish. in which Order 

situate, of the 

Commis- 

sioners. 
a Siu Ge 
Redbourn » « sHerts.. . «} 227 0 0 
Saundridge. . . ” 269 3 5 
.|Tisted, East. . .|Southampton.| 4819 0 
.|Chilham., « » «|Kent . os sf 489 1 6 
Kennington. «» « i 147 13 10 
Sevington . .. ie 46 1 0 
Warehorn . . . Fs 236 5 6 
Willesborough. . és £70; 0-76 
e\uandtord. ~~ & @|Walis: ss 38 0 10 
.{Sutton Coldfield .|Warwick . 718 6 8 
.|Buckland . “(Bucks « (sga' (99 0 0 

Kent tee ge met 299 
Higham. . 39 “22 
.|Adderhury, East lOxfora 2 ol oo 68 8 
Barford, St.Michael Fy 4911 6 
Horley . . > 23 0 0 
»| Stratfield Turgiss . . Southampton ola 162 10 0 
-|North Poorton. .|Dorset. . .| 3110 0 
RIOUUETY (oo. gent. 6 ~|) 160.0 0 
-|Bradeston . -|Norfolk . . 40 5 6 
Ranworth-cum- a 5114 6 
Panxworth. 
Strumpshaw .. ap 130 18 6 
e(Pishtott. . . .{Lincoln, . 63 3 10 
Pibsey 5 «° 3 ii ms 498 0 0 
Sipabmam ss ie sient 5 « al 442 70. 0 
Patrixbourne . . an 93 910 
Stodmarsh ° o oe) 25 0 0 
-|Walgrave . . .{Northampton.} 123 8 4 
-|Tedstone Wafer Hereford 67 18 11 
(Vide 4th Report, App. (C. ) No. 5. 

Upper Sapey ._ .|Hereford -| 124 14 10 
Whitborne . . 123 al 0 


(Vide 4th Report, App. (C.) No. 5. 


AL.- —Purposes to which the Proceeds have been directed to be applied, of such part of the Sales 
of Parochial Property, reported in the Fourth Annual Report, Appendix (C.) No. 5, as were n 
_ then anal 


1 33)Towards defraying the cost of erecting - 


tt ap ld tl Rn Sa arial 


Purposes to which the 
Sums have been authorized to 
be appropriated. 


The liquidation of a debt incurred previous” 


to the passing of the Poor Law Amend-- 


ment Act, 
Ditto. 
341. 2s. ditto, 14/. 17s. towards defraying the’ 
cost of the Union workhouse. 


298/. 6s. 7d. towards defrayiny the cost of 


the Union workhouse ; 190/. 14s. 11d. the 
liquidation of a debt incurred previous to 


the passing of the Poor Law Amendment 


Act. 


Towards defraying the cost of the Union 


workhouse. 


Towards the liquidation of a debt incurred 


previous to the passing of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act. 
The liquidation of debts incurred previous 
to ditto. 
Ditto. 
Towards defraying the cost of the Union 
workhouse. 
1417. 16s. 9d. ditto; 5767. 9s. 11d. as an in- 
vestment in trust for the parish. 
The liquidation of a debt incurred previous 


to the passing of the Poor Law Amend- 


ment Act. 


Union workhouse. 
Ditto. 


1671. lds. 74d. ditto; 169/. 14s. 03d. as an 


investment in trust for the parish. 
Towards defraying the cost of the Union 

workhouse. 
Ditto. 


Ba ah > eel 


f \ 


' 


i 


« 


sy 


The liquidation of a charge on the rates 
made in pursuance of the Parochial 


Assessment Act. 

Towards defraying the cost of erecting the 
Union workhouse. 

The liquidation of a debt incurred previous 


to the passing of the Poor Law Amenda- } | 


ment Act. 


Towards defraying the cost of erecting the : 


Union workhouse. 
Ditto. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

As a loan to the Guardians for the like 
purpose. 

The liquidation of debts incurred previous 


to the passing of the Poor Law Amend- | 


ment Act. 


Towards defraying the cost of Union wont 
house. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Asa loan to Guardians for the purpose of 
erecting the workhouse. 

39/. 3s. 44d. the like purpose; 81/. lls. 54d. 
towards defraying the cost of building 
the Union workhouse. 


The liquidation of a charge on the rates” 


made under the Parochial Assessment 
Act; the principal sum which had been. 


lent to the Guardians having been re- J 


paid. 


an 
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Sum ordered 
to be appro- 
County priated by Purposes to which the 
Parish. in which Order Sums have been authorized to 
situate, of the be appropriated, 
Commis- 
sioners. 


Boa Sa ds 

Cambridge .| 187 7 2 }180/. liquidation of a debt incurred previous. " 
to the passing of the Poor Law Amend-} 

ment Act; 57/. 7s. 2d. towards defraying fj 

the cost of building the Union workhouse. § 

WAItS 5 6. 6 86 16 11 |Towards the liquidation of a debt incurred | 
previous to the passing of the Poor Law | if 

Amendment Act. 


Chesterton. « .|Chesterton. « . 


Chippenham . .|Colerne. « « . 


Yatton Keynell . 5 37 0 4 |As an investment in trust forthe parish, ff | 
Long Compton. ./Warwick;. .| 9111 8 |Towards defraying the cost of building the 4 
Union workhouse. 1 
§ CleoburyMortimer|Cleobury Mortimer/Salop , . .| 54113 0 j181/. 18s. 2d. towards defraying the cost of § 
building the Union workhouse ; 359/. 14s. § 
10d. as an investment in trust for the | 
parish. 
Essex . . .| 154 9 8 |Towards defraying the cost of erecting the | 
Union workhouse. 4 
Surrey. . .| 3897 1 0 (|85/. 8s. 7d. towards defraying the cost of 
altering the Union workhouse; 50/. the | | 
liquidation of a charge made in pur-f 
suance of the Parochial Assessment Act; | | 
2611. 12s. 5d. as an investment in trust for j 
the parish. 1 
Kent . . .| 32917 8 |108/. 6s. 8d. the liquidation of debts incurred | 
previous to the passing of the Poor Law { 
Amendment Act; 221¢. lls. towards de- 
fraying the cost of building the Union | 


Chipping Norton, 


@alchester.. . siJames,St. . . « 


‘| Croydon . . .|Beddington, . . 


Dartford , . 


workhouse. 
Depwade . « .«|Thorpe Abbots, .|Norfolk . . 615 2 eke the cost of erecting the Union work- § 
ouse i 
Docking . .« -|Burnham Overy . ae 68 14 6 | Ditto. 
Burnham Thorpe sip 50 19 10 | Ditto. 


Wootton, . . .|Surrey. . .| 302 0 0 |200/. the liquidation of a debt incurred pre- | 

vious to the passing of the Poor Law f 

Amendment Act. ; ie 

Mary, St.,theVirgin|Kent . . .{/2,840 0 0 |Asa loanto the Guardians of the Union,to§ | 
be applied in defraying the cost of the 
Union workhouse. 

Sussex. . .| 20 0 O |The liquidation of a charge on the rates 
made for the purpose of defraying the 
expenses of the emigration of poor per- 


Dorking . « «» 


WIOVEr 5s . « -« 


Eastbourne . .|Eastbourne. « . 


sons. 

Westham « « & Pee 470 0 0 |The liquidation of a debt incurred previous | 
to the passing of the Poor Law Amend- f 
ment Act. . 

Eastry. « «-.|Goodnestone . .|/Kent ... 417 11 |Towards the cost of erecting the Union 

workhouse. 

Mongeham, Little. 2 215 43)/Ditto. , 

Nonington,. ...« Pe: 276 15 0 |107/. 15s. the liquidation of debts incurred 


previous to the passing of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act; 169/. towards the cost of 
erecting the Union workhouse, 


Preston « « » % Py 276 8 5 |The liquidation of a debt incurred previous 
to the passing of the Poor Law Amend-- 
ment Act. 

Staple..< .s»-ejn% ie 4 14 10 |Towards defraying the cost of erecting the 
Union workhouse. 

Stourmouth. . . re 173 16 2 |Towards the liquidation of a debt incurred | 


previous to the passing of the Poor Law | | 

Amendment Act. ied 

ni 6 13 5 |Towards defraying the cost of erecting the | 4 
Union workhouse. ee 

Surrey. . «| 23919 0.|The liquidation of a debt incurred previous | | 
to the passing of the Poor Law Aaa: 1 | 

ment Act, 


Wingham... « « 


Banstead , . . PP 419 0 0 |Towards defraying the cost of erecting the | | 
Union workhouse, / 
Carshalton . ° ry ce) 469 3 ll Ditto. 
Cuddington . , hy 153 3 11 |Ditto. 
Epsom.» « » a? 980 0 0 |Ditto. 
Ewell sities “ie 270 7 0 |Ditto. 
Stoke D’Abernon P a5 145 19 8 | Ditto, 


204 


UNION, Parish. 


Ditton! «20h 8s) 's 
aston’) @s. Gis 


Gonerby, Great. . 
Hough-on-the- Hill 


Ingoldsby . . 
Londonthorpe . 


Normanton. . . 
Skillington. . 


Spittlegatre . . 
Stoke, North . 


Stoke, South , 


Witham, North. 


Witham, South. 


Henley. . . 


Caistor, St. Ed- 
mond. 


FlOrdeD. 6 <0). 04/% 
Hethersett . . 
Newton Flotman . 
Wreningham , 
Hitchin. . . .|Offley . .» « . 


Horncastle. Coningsby . . . 


Kettering . . Broughton . . 
Langport .|Langport ... . 
Ledbury . . .|Mathon. 


HEWES so « 6« 
tist, Southover. 


| Erpingham . .|Letheringsett . .|Norfolk 


} Eton pia oe o| Wexbam (0 Bucks . 
{| Faringdon. . .|Faringdon, Great .|Berks . 


Grantham. . .|Carlton Scroope  .|Lincoln 


Guildford . . ./Shere . . . .|Surrey. 


Caversham. . .|Oxford. 


Henstead . . .|Braconash. . .|Norfolk 


-|Northampton . 


(Vide Ath Report, App. (C.) 


John, St., the Bap-|Sussex . 


Lexden &Winstree Abberton , © .|Essex . 


Parish Property Soild. 


Sum ordered 
to be appro- 
priated by 
Order 
of the 
Commis- 
sioners. 


157 410 
936 14 


22 
159 
74 


42 
238 


114 


. |182. 1s. towards the cost of erecting the | 


_ 


er) 


Purposes to which the 
Sums have been authorized to 
be appropriated. 


Union workhouse ; 126/. 13s. 6d. the liqui- 
dation of a charge on the rates for defray- | 
ing the expenses of the emigration of poor. 
persons; 99/. 12s. 10d. as an investment 
in trust for the parish. 

The liquidation of a debt incurred for the 
emigration of poor persons, 

Towards defraying the cost of erecting the 
Union workhouse. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

52/. ditto; 227. 5s. 2d. as an investment in 
trust for the parish. 

Ditto. 

441, 2s. 10d. ditto; 194. towards defraying 
the cost of erecting the Union workhouse. 

1002. ditto ; 141. 13s. 2d. as an investment in 
trust for the parish. 

Towards defraying the cost of erecting the 
Union workhouse. 

Ditto. 

90/. ditto; 267, 12s. 2d. as an investment in 
trust for the parish. 

Towards defraying the cost of erecting the 
Union workhouse. j 

471, 19s. 8d. ditto; the residue as an invest- 
ment in trust for the parish. 

26/. Os. '7d. towards the cost of erecting the 
Union workhonse; the residue as an in- 
vestment in trust for the parish. 

Towards defraying the cost of erecting the 
Union workhouse. 

60/. ditto; the residue as an investment in 
trust for the parish. ! 

As aloan to the Guardians to be applied 
towards defraying the cost of erecting the 
Union workhouse. 

Towards defraying the cost of erecting the 
Union workhouse. 

71. 16s. 43d, to the like purpose; 1307. 13s, 
l3d. as an investment in trust for the 
parish. 


6 |Ditto. 
93|Ditto; that part of an order authorizing a 


0 |The liquidation of debt incurred previous to 


5/. 19s. 4d. towards the cost of erecting the 
Union workhouse; 5l/. 0s. 8d. as an in- 
vestment in trust for the parish. 

7!. 10s. 11d. towards the cost of erecting the 
Union workhouse; 72/. 0s. 7d. as an in- 
vestment in trust for the parish. 

321. Os.'7d. towards the cost of erecting the 
Union workhouse; 177/. 18s. 9d. as an in- 
vestment-in trust for the parish. 

13/.'7s. 10d. towards the cost of erecting the 
Union workhouse ; 88/. 19s. 8d. as an in- 
vestment in trust for the parish. 

15. 3s. 7d. towards the cost of erecting the 
Union workhouse; 39/. 16s. 5d. as an in-- 
vestment in trust for the parish. 

The liquidation of a debt incurred previous’ 
to the passing of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 

Towards defraying the cost of erecting the 
Union workhouse, 

Ditto. 


loan to the Guardians having been re- 
scinded. 


the passing of the Poor Law Amendment 
Act. 


8 |9U. 4s. 5d. towards the cost of erecting the | 


Union workhouse; 60/. 7s. 3d. as an in- 
vestment in trust for the parish, 
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ou ordered 
e appro- 
| County pyintea by Purposes to which the 
UNION, Parish, in which Order Sums have been authorized to 
{ situate, of the be appropriated. 
Commis- 
: sioners. 
i 
| 98 “i 10 (31d. 1s. 44 ds th f cresting th 
1 Lexd d Wins-|Birch . + « ./Essex . . .| 196 410 . lls, 4d. towards the cost of erecting the | 
ree conta. ; ee Union workhouse ; 164/. 13s. 6d. as an in- | 
vestment in trust for the parish. 
Colne Wakes . . 3 100 3 8 |32l. 4s. 2d. towards the cost of erecting the J 


Union workhouse ; 67/. 19s. 6d. as an in- 
vestment in trust for the parish. 
Copfordts!fa/% (1s i 121 9 10 |29/. 13s. 6d. towards the cost of erecting the 
Union workhouse; 9]/. 16s. 4d, as an in- 
bay cores in trust fur the pore, 
ks rent. 294 11 2 . 6s. 7d. towards the cost of erecting the | 
; sae aa re Union workhouse: 256/. 4s. 7d. as an in- | 
: vestment in trust for the parish. | 
; Layer Breton . . a 10 14 3 /7l. 7s. 4d. towards the cost of erecting the 
Union workhouse; 3/. 6s. lld. as an in- 
vestment in trust for the parish. 
Peldon . . « .jKldon, . «| 10411 3 /110. 6s. 3d. towards the cost of erecting the 
Union workhouse; 93/. 5s. as an invest- | 
ment in trust for the parish. 
; Stanway . 6 « - 98 14 8 (26. 17s. 1ld. towards the cost of erecting 
the Union workhouse ; 71/. 16s. 9d. as an 
investment in trust for the parish. 
Wivenhoe . e . iy 183 11 2 |30/. 8s. 9d. towards the cost of erecting the § 
Union workhouse; 153]. Qs. 5d. as an | 
investment in trust for the parish. 
150/. in liquidation of a debt incurred under 
Gilbert's Act; 187. 17s. 8d. towards the § 
cost of erecting the Union workhouse ; } 
114/, 13s. 4d, as an investment in trust for J 
the parish. i 
The liquidation of a debt incurred previous 
to the passing of the Poor Law Amend- | 
ment Act. 


o 


Wormingford » . 8 283 11 


| Liskeard . . 


° 
— 
ve) 
oO 
o 
oO 


Cleer, St. « e {Cornwall . 


Luton « . » .|Kensworth, « .jHerts « » | 15217 2 |Towards defraying the cost of erecting the | 
Union workhouse. | 
Maidstone’, = Linton . . . {Rent «© « 2} 128 8. § |Ditto. 
Staplehurst Phila ates Bs 85 4 7 |Ditto. Van 
Malling . . .|Malling,West. . ») 296 19 4 |The liquidation of debts incurred previous J | 
to the passing of the Poor Law Amend- | | 
b ment Act, Di 
Malmsbury . ./Mary, St., West- |Wilts . . .| 350 9 4 |Ditto. } 
ort. Di 
Market Harbo- Giieston « « «(Leicester , .| 138412 0 |Towards defraying the cost of erecting the | | 
rough. Union workhouse. 
BOStOD e056 (ess x 177 16 7 |Ditto. 
Kibworth Beau- ne 77 14 2 |Towards the liquidation of a debt incurred } | 
champ. previous to the passing of the Poor Law | 
Amendment Act. | | 
Langton, East. . SB 204 0 © |The liquidation of a debt incurred previous } i 
to the passing of the Poor Law Amend- | | 
ment Act. ad 
Lubbenham . .~ ts 238 3 11 |Towards defraying the cost of erecting the | i 
Union workhouse. Ti 
Smeeton Westerby. 3 429 0 0 |The liquidation of a debt incurred previous | |) 
to the passing of the Poor Law Amend- | |! 
ment Act. ; 
Weston-by-Welland|Northampton .{| 100 0 0 |Ditto. 1) 
Melton Mowbray .|Melton Mowbray .|Leicester . .| 299 9 0 |54/. ditto; 44/7. 5s. 5d. towards the cost of | |} 
erecting the Union workhouse. The re- | |! 
sidue as an investment in trust for the 
parish. im 
Wymondham . . af 270 6 2 |9/. 12s. 9d. towards the cost of erecting the | |/ 
Union workhouse. ‘The residue as an |} 
investment in trust for the parish. i 
Neott’s, St. . .|Kimbolton . . .|/Huntingdon .| 511 6 8 |As an investment in trust for the parish. | 
Newark . . .|Fulbeck. , , .|Nottingham .| 100 0 0 /The liquidation of a debt incurred previous }}) 
to the passing of the Poor Law Amend- } 
ment Act. Tih 
New Forest . .|Lyudhurst . . ./Southampton.| 241 19 0 /Towards defraying the cost of erecting the 


Union workhouse. 
Northallerton. ./Osmotherley . .|York . . «| 187 0 0 |Towards liquidating a debt incurred pre- | 
vious to the passing of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act. 
Ongar . « . «Norton Mandeville |Essex , . .| 10 1 64{As an investment in trust for the parish, 
|Stapleford Tawney ” 126 17 14/Ditto. 


ee e 
Pershore 


| 
et | 

f 
_ Pewsey . 
@ | . 


4 ‘Plomesgate e 


Romney Marsh 


. ae Walden 


qt 
q 


| ‘ Torin gton, 
ZZ 


Parish, 


/Kingscliffe . 


«| Marazion 


_e/Charlton 


Pirton , 


e|Milton . 


Pewsey. « 
Wootton Rivers 
-|Marlesford . 


°|Brookland . 


Burmarsh 


Fairfield 


Old Romney 
¢|Hempstead . 
Little Bury . 
Wimbish . 


Sevenoaks . .!Shoreham . 


Westerham , 


4 Sleaford « e elAnwick. e 


Dorrington . 


Leadenham 
Ruskington 


Screditon 
Walcot . 


° 


Wellingore , 


-(Henfield 


Stratford-on-Avon Alveston 


Binton . 


Combroke 
-/Twyning 


Woolstone 


o #© @ eh@ 


e/Ashton Rowant 


“° Capel WE SK 


Tudeley . 


e|Merton , 


e|Cornwall 


Parish Property Sold. — 


Count 
mm whie 


oe ee vp By On Cesta Pye erase) ie eRe ct eS eee ae 
PUP CARE MU a NT SO Mee cA Aneel! eye Ute A! a 


situate. 


-| Worcester . 
Comberton, Little. 


99 
9? 


-| Wilts 


23 
99 


-|Suffolk . 


-|Kent 


39 


3° 
Essex 

Me) 

a9 


Kent 


Lincoln 


a3 
a? 
23 
39 
29 
3? 


ee 


Sum ordered 


to be appro- 
priated by 


Order 
of the 


Commis- 


sioners. 


£. 


e 55 1] 
«| 37 12 
262 7 
48 5 


«| 75 10 


46 10 
74:17 


| 41 0 
4). 6917 1 


61 8 


18 14 
24 2 


«| 336 7 


81 14 
348 0 


of 465 91 


66 171 


° 62 9 


84 4 
207 4 
126 91 

Vt 


152 13 


Southampton.| 165 16 


e|Sussex . 


e | Warwick 


° 209) 
-|Gloucester 


a3 


: Oxford. a 


Kent 


tee 


»|Devon . 


4 


SCOPOD AIO 


1 
2 
1 
7 
4 
0 


4 
0 


i 


8 


8 


1| 2831. 6s. 8d. ditto ; 9387. 5s. 5d. as an invest- ¢ 


-| 283 9 6 
e| 521 12 

53 14 5 

54 8 0 

-| 182 6 0 

9.13 6 

e| 124 110 

-| 9016 4 


63 17 23/237. 17s. 23d. towards the cost of erecting { 


Si yds 
-|Northampion .{ 135 .1 10 


oF 


Purposes to which the 
Sums have been authorized to 
be appropriated. 


Towards defraying the cost of erecting the | 
Union workhouse. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

As an investment in trust for the parish. 

Towards defraying the cost of erecting the J 
Union Workhouse. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 


18/. 0s, 6d. the payment of a debt incurred § 
for the emigration of poor persons; § 
511, 17s. 5d. towards defraying the cost of # 
erecting the Union workhouse, , 

56/. 17s. 6d. the liquidation of a debt in- 
curred previous to the passing of the Poor § 
Law Amendment Act ; 4/. 10s. 8d. towards } 
the cost of erecting the Union workhouse. § 

Towards defraying the cost of erecting the 
Union workhouse. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

967. 3s. Sid. ditto ; 69/. 6s, 48d. as an invest- f 
ment in trust for the parish. 

The liquidation of a debt incurred previous | 
to the passing of the Poor Law Amend- j 
ment Act. 

As a loan to the guardians, to be applied 9 
towards defraying the cost of erecting the | 
Union workhouse, 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

20. the liquidation of a debt incurred pre- } 
vious to the passing of the Poor Law ¥ 
Amendment Act; 132/. 13s. 8d. as a loan § 
to the guardians, to be applied towards } 
defraying the cost of erecting the Union | 
workhouse. ‘ 

The liquidation of a debt incurred previous j 
to the passing of the Poor Law Amend- § 
ment Act, 

Towards defraying the cost of erecting the 
Union workhouse. 


ment in trust for the parish. ! 
Towards defraying the cost of erecting the § 

Union workhouse. 
Ditto. | 
The liquidation of a charge on the rates, § 
' made in pursuance of the Parochial 

Assessment Act, 
Ditto. 
Towards defraying the cost of erecting the 

Union workhouse. 
Ditto. 


the Union workhouse ; 40/. the liquida- 
tion of a charge on the rates made in pur- } 
suance of the Parochial Assessment Act. 


-| 10410 0 |76/. 13s. 9d. the liquidation of a debt in- 4 


curred previous to the passing of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act; 27/. 16s. 3d. 
towards the cost of erecting the Union §- 
workhouse, 


P: 


‘App. D. No. 5.] 


Parish Property Sold. 


County 


Parish, 
ons situate. 


Torrington—contd.|Petrockstow . «|Devon. . 


Torrington, Great. 


Wear Gifford » . 


te ] 


j Uppingham . .|Horninghold . .|Leicester » 


Luffenham, South.|Rutland . 


Lyddington. .« 
Uppingham . 
Upton-on-Severn,.|Castle Morton . 
Eldersfield . .« 


e 39 


e 99 
.| Worcester . 


e 90 


Kempsey - « 
(Vide Fourth 


Welland . . ,»|Worcester. 


Uxbridge . . .|West Drayton. .|Middlesex. 


7 Wantage . . 


.|Compton . ». .|Berks . . 
Warminster . .|Warminster , .|/Wilts . .« 
i Watford . . .|Aldenham . . .j{Herts . . 


Wellington (So- 


Sampford Arundel ,;Somerset . 
merset). 


| Westbury and Wilts Wl e 


Whorwelsdown. 


West Ashton . 


¢ Westhampnett .|/Felpham . , ./Sussex, « 


Westwittering » . 29 


Wheatenhurst. 


.|Frampton-on-Se- {Gloucester . 
vern. : 
} Whitchurch . .|St. Mary Bourne .|Southampton 


j Wincanton. . .|Kington Magna .|Dorset. . 


f Woburn . . ./Hockliffe . , .|Bedford 
Potsgrove . . 


* 3? 
Woodstock . .|Steeple Barton, .|Oxferd, 


Thrupp. . 
Woodstock . « . 


a9 


°°? 


Wycombe. . .|Wendover . . .|Bucks. . 


Yeovil. « ~ «|Martock. .« , .|Somerset . 


in which 


Report, App. (C.) No. 5.) 


Sum ordered 
to be appro- 
priated 
Order 
of the 
Commis- 
sioners. 


££. 8 
130 


1519 5 
55 12 0 


8815 8 


63 7 


18 1 
20 1 
64 16 
20 0 


515 0 


Coo > 


24 4 6 
396 11 8 


112 5 4 
684 17 0 
46417 9 
100 0 0 


180 1 


Or 


176 311 


4413 4 
113 0 0 
290 19 2 


129 17 90 


44. 3 9 
82 14 10 
7% 7 @ 
22 6 
183 16 


161 3 0 


on 


498 11 11 


Ale p ee | 
0 0 |171. 6s. the liquidation of a debt incurred } 


53|As an investment in trust for the parish. 
0 |Towards defraying the cost of erecting the | 


0 |The liquidation of a debt incurred previous | — 


207° 


Purposes to which the 
Sums have been authorized to 
be appropriated. 


previous to the passing of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act; 112/. 14s. towards the 
cost of erecting the Union workhouse. f 
Towards defraying the cost of erecting the 
Union workhouse. io. 
207. 8s. 2d. the liquidation of a debt in- 
curred previous to the passing of the | 
Poor Law Amendment Act; 35/. 3s. 10d. |] 
towards the cost of erecting the Union j 
workhouse. ‘oe 
The liquidation of a debt incurred ae hi 
to the passing of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act. ‘ee 
Towards defraying the cost of erecting the } 
Union workhouse, 1 
Ditto, 
Ditto. 


Union workhouse. 


to the passing of the Poor Law Amend- | | 
ment Act. (This item includes 134/. pre- | a 
viously directed to be applied.) i tea 

To defray the cost of repairing parish pre- | 
mises, 

2221. 18s., in liquidation of a debt incurred | — 
previous to the passing of the Poor Law } © 
Amendment Act; 31/, 9s. 7d, towards the } 
cost of erecting the Union workhouse; } 
142/, 4s. ld. invested in the names of} — 
trustees for the parish. a 

Towards defraying the cost of Union work- | | 
house, a |G" 

Ditto. ; 

Ditto. : | 

In liquidation of a debt incurred previous to 
the passing of the Poor Law Amendment { 
‘A 


ct. 

99/. 16s. 6d. towards the cost of erecting 
the Union workhouse; 807. 4s. 11d. in- § 
vested in trust for the parish. * 

1017. 3s. 1ld. towards the cost of erecting | 
the Union workhouse; 751. the liquida- § || 
tion of a debt incurred previous to the | 
ppesing of the Poor Law Amendment } | 

ct. | 

Towards defraying the cost of erecting the | | 
Union workhouse, i a 

Ditto. 


1507. the liquidation of a debt incurred {|}! 
previous to the passing of the Poor Law })) 
Amendment Act; 140/, 19s. 2d. towards |) 
the cost of erecting the Union work- }) 
house. ‘ 

In liquidation of a debt incurred previous }}) 
to the passing of the Poor Law Amend- }) 
ment Act, a | 

Towards defraying the cost of erecting the } 
Union workhouse, i] 

Ditto. | 

In liquidation of a charge made on the |} 
rates, in pursuance of the provisions of | 
the Parochial Assessment Act. eee 

Ditto. io 

Towards defraying the cost of erecting the | 
Union workhouse. : 

In liquidation of a debt incurred previous 
to the passing of the Poor Law Amend- | 
ment Act. 

Towards defraying the cost of erecting the | 
Union workhouse. i 


| 


Sat ee 


208 —- Emigration at the Eapense of Parishes. [5th Rep. 
No. 6.—Staremenr of the Number of Persons who have EmicraTeD, and of the 
Sums which the Poor Law Commissioners have authorized to be raised or borrowed, 


Nee. 1838.—(CIn continuation of Statement in Fourth Annual Report, App. (C.) 
o. 6. 


Number of Persons 


Amount : 
Kid ecinad eae who have Emigrated. 
Raised <4 t: B 
COUNTY, PARISH. or Borrowed «| « 3 oc. © | To what part 
either from the}.. ° gq ‘2 2 am | Emigrated. 
Exchequer Loan) 2 8 5/2 3 8) 5'D 
Office, or Private)3 2-1/3 BR) SS 
Individuals. |2n“637|5 8 
ee pe i 
Cornwall .| St. Clement . 10 0 0 2 1 2 
Dorset . .. Gillingham . 11 5 02 2 oe 1 
Gloucester .| Coaley. . . 18 0 0 3 2 1 
ent 4. |» Aldington . . 1. 61 8 4 1 i 
! Appledore .  . 25 0 0 7 3 1 
Benenden. . 200 0 0 22 6 6 
Brookland. . 18: @2 6 6 5 5 | 
East Peckham 100 0 0O 6 7 res 
Egerton . 30 0 0 Hy) 1 be 
Great Chart . 25 0 0 2 1 2 
Headcorn. . 15 0 0 3 av ie 
Langley . . 8 0 0 2 1 oe | 
LG: alia 43 0 0 5 3 -- | »Australia, 
Lympne .. 20 0 0 14 3 24 
Mereworth . 158 9 1 g 2 3 ! 
Memina”. "2" ) 30 0.0.1 3 1 8 i, 
Newington, . 16 0 0 2 1 2 
Rolvenden. . i, 59 17 17 
Sellinge . , 10 0 0 2 2 2 | 
Smarden . . 30° 6 0 5 1 1 
Smeeth, . . 3° 00 | Sik on 
Speldhurst. . 50-0 0 5 2 1 
Tenterden. . 100 0 0 5 2 2 
Warehorne , Pl COCO 2 1 2 | 
Woodchurch . 200 0 O 29 8 6ile4. J 
Norfolk, .|Roydon . .j 100 0 0 1 et Canada. 
Sussex , .|/Brede... .| 250.0 0 20 11 6 |) 
Beckley . . 65 0 0 26 16 15 
Birdham . . 8 0 0 l Ps 2 
Burwash . . 100 0 0O 19 6 9 
Eastbourne . 20 0 0 2 4 2 
NewFishbourne 30 0 0 2 y 7 
Framfield . . 150 0 0 17 6. 12 
Herstmonceaux 200 0 GO 14 wile 8 
Hurstperpoint . 12-00 2 1 3 
Icklesham. . 50 0 0 18 4 8 Satie 
1 el 25° 6.0 2 of 4 eerane. 
Pevensey . 30 0 ¢@ 9 5 10 
RVC wicinesm oie a4 3 10 5 4 
Salehurst . . 100 O O 22 8 12 
Sidlesham. . 60 0 0 4 3 3 
Steyning . . 40 0 0 2 2 3 
Warbledon . 150 0 0 11 2 6 
Wartling .. 200 0 0 9 of 2 
Hunston . . 40 0 0 5 4 5 
“ned Beasmareiatis le i") ai 8 7 g |J 
| Wilts . .|Bishopstone .| 100 0 0 35 3 18 Ganad 
: Charlton . . 15 0 0 2 3 4 sr ies 
Donhead St. 120 0 0 10 3 o 


Mary. 


* Vide Fourth Report, App, (C.) No. 6. 
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4 IRELAND. 

_JIL—A Srarement showing the Electoral Divisions of Unions declared before the 25th 
March 1839, which are named in the preceding List, with the Area of each, the Po- 
pulation in 1831, and the Number of Guardians. | 


Guardians 


£8 
Area | Popula- 3 g ze 
Unions. Electoral Divisions, jin Statute) tion | 3 B2 Z4 
Acres. | in 1831. 8 7 go 
= Pat =] S 
S} eS ia 


County Limerick. 


1.—Limericx(Counties | 1. The County of the # 4 
Limerick and Clare.) City of Limerick } 22,530 | 66,554 0 


2. Patrickswell . . 9,751 | 5,404} 1 
de Oreécora.. -.1) yauag 54925; 5,263 1 
4. Fedamore . é 3,944 | 4,937 1 
5. Ballybricken é 19422 | -4,622°| +1 
Gelermurry +. «« *s 7,842 | 2,863 1 
7. Caherconlish .. 9,080 | 3,954 ] 
8. Cappamore. . . 3,965 | 3,534 1 
O41 Doone “ae. a 98 4,000 790 1 
10. Abington . -. . 87340 | 5,758 | 2 
Bla Murroe = e909 1,272 1,541 1 
12. Castleconnell .  . 2,460 | 5,298 1 
County Clare. 
13. Kiltannonlea . . 6256 5,986 ] 
14. Killokennedy . . 93127 | 6,041") 2 
Td. Kilseely’ . ). .. 6,060 | 4,230) 1 
16. Kilfenaghta . . 8,060 | 7,237 ; 


7. Killely e ° ° ° 95978 6,060 


126,307 |140,072 | 40 | 13 | 53 5 


13. Adare, South 
14, Kilfenny . 
B5+ Groom « « 
16. Rathkeale . 
17, Croagh. . 
18. Nantenan . 
19. Kilscannel . 


6,325 | 3,782 

1,737 | 1,674 
. | 6,966 | 6,472 
. | 6,622 | 8,972 
» | 6,641 | 4,568 
» b0 5,431 | 2,366 
yi) 55805 | 2,155 


—| 


3.—RaTuKEatr (Coun- | 1. Kilfergus . . . 93050 | 5,121 | 2 
ty Limerick.) 2. Kilmoylan. . . 8,701 1,902.) <3 
3: Loughill =») «ging 5,100} 2,681 7 1 

4, Shanagolden . . 75754 | (4,987%) 2 

). Dunmoylan. . . 8,488 | 2,110} I 

6. Lismakeery . . 8,816 |}. 2,858 | “1 

7itMskeaton . « . 5,712 | 4,699 FS 

Gelwerus . . . °. 1,629 | 1,884} 1 

9, Malcornan. «nae 55468") 3,839 |} 1 

EV. mtecanny, , ‘sc - 2,060 | 2022) 1 

11. Kildimo ‘ 2,861 | 3,357 | 1 

12. Adare, North 2577 1 7a te 

2 

1 

3 

4 

2 

1 

] 


| 


108 ,340 | 67,373 | 30 | 10 | 40 


. MEERUT | cma Comer ju 


PQ 


12 Unions formed in Ireland. —«*[SthR 


Guardians 


sal 
Q ea 
Area | Popuia- a 
. : , 2 |e Et 
Unions, Electoral Divisions, in Statute} tion ie 43 
Acres, |in 1831. : £ a | 
IH ° 


10,927 | 4,242 


. Abbeyfeale, . 
13,580 4,711 


1 

2. Monagay . . 
3. Killagholehane 2,995 | 1,873 
4. Killeady . . 94,295 | 5,337 
5d. Kilmeedy . 5,230 | 3,814 

6 
7 
8 
9 


| 4.—Newcastie (Coun- 


ty Limerick.) 


. Castletown. 2... 6,229 | 4,524 
/Ardagh.'. > a 5,483 | 2,722 
« Rathrenan .y tee) i 16,692 | 2,265 
. Clonneagh. . . 7,947 | 2,724 
10. Newcastle. . .|* 6,490 | 5,467 
11. Mahoonagh . . | 12,520 | 2,846 
12. Drumeallagher. . 4,283 | 2,674 
13, Ballmgarry . . 16,214 | 8,651 


unter eee es Se 


132,895 | 51,650 | 22 | 7 | 29° 
11,434 | 4,364 
5,161 | 1,738 


| 6.—Brurr (County Li- 


merick. ) 


AfaS rupees... ..* « 

2. Manisteranenagh 

3. Cahercorney 1,722 1,509 
4. Ballinlough . . 4,468 | 2,959 
do» J. 0spital: ~~. 7,327 | 3,976 
6 
7 
8 
9 


. Knockaney. 8,562 | 4,868 

. Uregare 6,588 | 2,434 

CUNT. gs 6.452 | 5,218 

. Dromin. : 9,374 | 2,842 
10: Kilmallock. ..~.. 3,112 | 3,239 
Tly Taukardstown |". 6,444 | 2,754 
12, Ballyshoneboy. . 6,015 | 1,607 
13. Ardpatrick., 3. 14,110 | 3,771 
14. Ballnvana. . . 5,743 | 3,834 
1 eelGaABOT 6 8) je 5,834 | 4,437 
TO, PMV pk, 3,212 1,562 
7st Glenroe, 9. sins 4,143 | 1,856 
18. Ballinlanders .. 7,432 2,999 
| The remaining town- | 19. Glinbrohane . . BT7T2 | 62,604 
f lands of the County | 20. Knocklong. . . 4,333 2,832 
Limerick are in the | 2], Galbally” . was) on 13,941 5,563 
Unions of Clogheen a Ue eR eee. ene a 
and Tipperary. 1415179 | 66,979 | 28 9 |. 37% 


BO eR DD ee RR OD DD ee bb 


County Tipperary : 


bs CiaaGe. .. ds, °. se teh 145812. |... 95229 
» Derragrath! 4" |. 2,341 | 1,250 
ATAEMAN Ailes. x 5,160 | 1,893 
» Tullamealon . , 4,535 | 1,835 


4 14.—Croaurrn (Coun- ] 
2 
3 
4 
Ou. Neweastle .. 2. Js 4,859 | 2,455 
6 
7 
8 
9 


ties Tipperary and 
Limerick.) 


sBallybacon . jcom 5,669 | 2,970 
i, ctblahorton. «6. 15 4,405 1,965 
OT, Ley RRM 6,479 | 4,744 
. Whitechurch . . | \ 4,049 1,064 
10. Clogheen . . 8,826 | 4,237 
11. Ballyporeen . . 5,378 | 5,786 


On NOM OM ee) 


County Limerick ; 


1, Kilbemny . . 6,600 | 3,507 | 2 


73,113 | 40,935 | 18 | 6 | 2 


App. 


i 10.—Tirrerary Coun- 


Unions. 


D. No. 7.] 


County Tipperary: 


1. Tipperary . 


| 
ties Tipperary and | 2. Clonbeg . 


Limerick.) 


11.—CasHen 


Tipperary.) 


a Emly . + 
4, watt '. 
5. Cullen . 
6. Shronehill . 
his MEATUS: - 
8. Sollohed 
9. Donohill 
10. Rathliney . 
11, Cordangan . 
12. Kilfeacle 
isataqlden. « 
14, Kilaldriff . 
15, ‘Bansha..... 


County Limerick: 


16; Doon .« .» 
V7. -Grean -. -~« 
ic Pol 
19. Kilteely 


WY, + Loom * "+s 


» Aaghel.* » 
. Ballysheehan 
. Ardmayle . 
Gaile . . 
- Magorban . 
. Knockgraffan 
. Tullemain . 
. Fethard  . 


(County 


| 


SONOURONS 


| 10. Drangan 
11. Cloneen . 
| be, Kiltinan «. 
13. Clonoulty . 
14, Clogher 

15, Kilpatrick . 
| 16. Gracetown . 
| 17. Killenaule. 


Unions formed tn 


Electoral Divisions. 


° 


County Tipperary : 


. Peppardstown 


Ireland. 


Area in 
Statute 


Acres. 


4,570 
1,053 
8,793 
2,915 
2,328 
2,731 
5,084 
8,683 
13,091 
5,915 
4,829 
7,143 
10,253 
8,899 
11,464 


26,185 
6,815 
6,739 
4,386 


3,685 


185,561 


Guardians 

Popula- 
tion in 
1831. 


Total Number | 
of Guardians. 


Ex-officio. 


| Elected. 


8,019 
3,662 
4,508 
1,423 
1,412 
1,006 
2,232 
3,549 
4,809 
2,513 
3,188 
1,813 
6,801 
3,372 
2,961 


ee NORCO ee es Oe on noms 


5,586 
4,480 
2,952 
2,185 


me BO bo 


4,382 | 2 


70,853 32 | 10 | 42 


TLE AT ROS | STE RR | CS YA | peEREeRK 


14,661 
10,284 
4,783 
2,494 
7,070 
12,066 
4,531 
9,893 
14,607 
7,266 
9,453 
6,831 
9,719 
7,017 
8,744 
5,797 
6,144 


ee ee 


| 141,360 


12,582 
3,641 


lor) 

fi 

_ 

wo 
me DO Oe i eS 


60,939 | 24| 8 | 32 | 
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Guardians is 0) 
P: w 
Area in | Popula- 3 |E aR 
Unions, Electoral Divisions. Statute | tion in 2 Z = 
Acres, 1831. ? 35 
“w 16 
Ais 


— SS 


15.—Nenacu (County 


. Castletown. . . 6,009 | 4,110 
Tipperary.) 


1 

2. Templékelly 2. . | 105297'| 4,722 
3, Rovgnall Tere. 7,313 | 4,352 
4. Kilmastulla . . 7,287.| 2,834 | 
Os, ssureesspes* “* ", 4,751 | 3,570 | 
6. Kileomenty . . 4,817 | 2,955 
ii 
8 
MS) 
10 


~ Sillegetilly. To: 7,289 | 2.993 
inerrant, a ice | 2,020 

, Wvewpore “. “| 9,074 | 3,656 
 wallmore ~F. “. G Be OL0.). Ang ig 
Rie vl la OR OS A Ne (pees) S177 
12, Annameadle . . 16,177 | 5,204 
13. Templederry . . 3,069 | 1,857 
14. Ballymackey . 11,074 | 3,541 
io; Genunhy *. fs 2,016) “4,117 
16, Hilrwane “. °°". 6,286 | 2,164 
a7. weenie. St", 10,085 | 9,842 
LSet) oS 1s 4,342 1,447 
19. Cloghpriot.” 2". 6,655 | 2,800 
20; Andevony « .« « 9,863 | 3,374 
Bic Blbarpn’.. ..° ys 6,995 °| 2,570 
22. Berryglass. . .» 6,479 
| 23. Burrisokane . , 3,320 
24, Ballingarry . . 10,565 | 3,226 
25. Cloughjordan .. 9,981 | 4,506 


bo 
Or 
“I 
Co 


bo 
a> 
Os 
poe 
Oe NO RO a etl ell ell ell el SO NO NS) | Elected. 


184,712 | 89,891 | 34 | 17 | 43 


County Tipperary : 


22.—CionmeL(Counties » Clonmels io 6%, 13,733 | 16,140 
Tipperary and Water- Kalshetan*; *. *. 10,785 | 1,389 
ford.) . Temple Etny . . g3a7/ \ a5437 


shisronagh*, “4 S615 | 13378 
» Newebiapel. *. *, 4,749 | 2,085 
. Innislonaghty. . 8,993 | 3,015 


aoorh WYN 
Oe @) 


County Waterford: 


¥» Milronan | weyysiteleuker 2,202 | 5,170 
8. Saint Mary’s ; 
G) Bullaloan ..° .0" re 4,099 84] 
0. Rathgormack. , 


The remaining town- 
lands of Tipperary 
will be included in 
the Thurles, Roscrea, 
Parsonstown,and Cal- 


lan Unions. 88,873 | 37,094 | 21] 7] 28} 


18.—Mrpreron (Coun- 


- Midleton. +. . | 10,278 | 9,544 
ty Cork.) 


4 
PASE RIOD Suto.) a ic 11,666 | 2,230; 1 
. Templenecarriga . 4,942 | 1,602 | 1 
. Carrigtoohill . 10,025 | 3,666; 1 

Z 
3 
1 


NBO 13,397 | 8,200 
» Cloyme s:.. 6. |, 1OgMR4 |) | 6,410 
- Churchtown . . 4,730 | 1,756 


NOOO OOD 


App. D, No. 7.] 


Unions, 


20.—Fermoy (County 


Cork.) 


21.—Maxtiow (County 


Cork.) 


Unions formed in Ireland. 


Electoral Divisions. 


8. Kilmahon. . 
9. Garryvoe ° 
10. Kilmacdonough 
11. Clonpriest . . 
12, Ightermurrogh 
13. Ballyoutragh . 
14. Imogiely . 

15. Youghall . 

16, Killeagh . 

17. Ardagh 2" hy 
5. Dungan ~. ... 
Clonmult . . 
. Dungourney 

Ballyspillane . 


Ardnageehy 

. Rathcormack 

. Castlelyons =. 
Ahern . 
Knockmourne 
. Ballynoe .. 

. Mogeely 

. Macrooney . 

. Kilworth : 
10. Mitchelstown . 
1]. Marshalstown . 
12. Kildorrery. . 
13, Templemologga 
14. Phaghy* .° o 
15. Glanworth . 

16. Kilgullane . 

17. Castletownroche 
18. Kilcummer. . 
19, Ballyhooly. . 
. Killatty F 
Ab, HErMOy. « , 
22, Derryvillane . 


CONOMURwWh 


1. Mallow. . 
2. Ballyclough . 
3. Kilshanic . . 
4, Mourneabbey . 
5.. Rohan... . .% 
_ 6. Monanimy . 
§. Diener... + 
8. Cahirduggan . 
9. Doneraile 
10. Buttevant .. . 


e e e e . e a e 


Area in | Popula- 
Statute | tion in 
Acres. 1831.e | 
2,468 1,658 
4.513 | 1,900 
6,065 | 3,446 
6,915 | 3,417 
5.362 | 2,627 
4,215 1,590 
6,128 | 3,074 
9,000 | 11,327 | 
5,800 | 2,785 
7,629 | 2,658 
5,449 | 1,120 
3,850 1.128 
8,991 | 2,640 
3,936 | 1,100 
145 ,683 | 73,878 


4,680 | 1,367 
10,086 | 3,432 
10,271 | 2,692 

9,369 | 3,094 
13,706 | 4,480 

9,770 | 4,446 
14,502 | 8,961 

6,761 | 2,509 


4,243 

11,232 | 4,453 
3,846 | 1,196 
7,287 | 3,869 
5,502 | 1,782 
7,802 | 3,264 
8,183 | 3,233 
8,556 | 9,524 


2507 1 2,387 


195,316 | $5,005 


Sees | TS 


8,622 | 9,804 
10,235 | 4,016 
27,103 | 8,057 
11,061 | 4,148 

9,930 | 3,781 
10,636 | 2,751 

7,401 | 2,436 

8,227 | 2,651 
24,542 | 7,728 
13,805 | 6,323 
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Guardians} 
ee 

3 |g 
iS 2 
B\é as 
2 | F ife 
— Pal Say 
Fy mS ik o 
i 
1 
1 
1 
] 
1 
1 
6 
1 
It 
1 
1 
1 
] 
32 | 10 | 42 
i! 
2 
2 
1 
] 
1 
il 
1 
fi 
g 
I 
] 
1 
] 
1 
] 
I 
|| 
] 
1 
4 
l 
28.1 O \ae 


Oe Oe omens 


Unions. 


17.—Matiow (County 
Cork )—continued. 


9,—JCINSALE 


(County 
Cork.) 


17.—Banvon (County 
Cork.) 


| 16, 


Electoral Divisions. 


11. Liscarroll 
12, 
18, 
14, 


1). 


Imphriek . 
Charleville . 
Shandrum . 


Kalbolane . 


. Kilmanogue 
Kinsale. . 


. Ballymartle 


. Kinnure . 
. Nohoval 


© OO NT Cr B® OO BO 


Yilractom '.". 
. Ballyfoyle . 
. Kilpatrick . 


. Carrigaline 
. Liscleary . 


1, Ballymodan 
2. Kilbrogan . 
3, Clonakilty . 
4, Kilmalooda 
5. Kalnagross . 
Dy!) Desert” ._ < 
7. Ballinadee . 


8. Innishannon 


9, Kilbrittain . 
. Rathelareen 


. Timoleague 


 Hslee 6: june 
. Brnny. . 
- Knockavilla 
. Desertmore. 
. Kilbonane . 
. Moragh =. 
. Kinneigh 


23. Moviddy . 


Churchtown 


. Leofany . 


. Cullen i -. 


. Ballyfeard . 


Templebredy 


. Abbeymahon 


. Desertserges 


. East Courecies . 
. West Courcies . 


e 


. Templequinlan 
. Templeomalus. 


Area 
in Statute 


Acres. 


187,120 


PSN LOIS 


5,927 
6,915 
3,019 
14,077 
6,157 
7,981 
4,113 
1,929 
2,720 
3,576 
5,844 
2,678 
2,624 
2,613 
2,678 
4,919 


fh yh 


TONER MI 


8,843 
8,467 
5,400 
7,175 
3,967 
3,031 
7,558 
7,080 
4,636 
5,728 
2,593 
2,049 
2,739 
3,475 
6,540 
7,200 
2,182 
3,844 
,827 
,000 
13,539 
11,353 
13,258 


143,460 


Popula- 
tion 


in 1881. 


ee 


3,508 
3,278 
6,279 
5 582 


76,583 


3,212 


9 OF 
3,220 


1207 
14,337 
2,324 
2,558 
1,251 
1,081 
L,t95 
1,304 
2,838 


10,581 
6,143 
6,769 


3,317 
2,068 
1,911 
2,200 
3,840 
1,607 
2,775 
1,042 
1,352 
1,822 
3,563 
5,203 
2039 
2,184 
1,148 
1,740 
3,267 
5,708 
5,087 
5,467 


_—_—— 


81,533 


RETA | SST | TSM 


2.139) 


4,106 


Guardians 


bo : 
Ce ee ee oon ea) ls Y easeaees | Hlected. 


-|\——— | | 


a2 

a a 
¢ [ESI 
ont ee 
eee 
° [se 
KH |o's 
Sa 


| feed ed feed fa ed ee et ee ee ee OD OF 


31 
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a1. Guardians a 7 
‘a Deak 
ee 

Area Popula- “Nea ; 

Unions. Electoral Divisions. in Statute| tion i) re Z Si q 

: Acres, |in 1831.| 8 | 3 IS o ‘ 

= Eat 2S : 

Re IY 

12.—SK1pBEREEN 1, Abbestrawry . . 9,362 | -5,573 | 2 
(County Cork.) Pemtepen. «| lost ee aeer) |) ema 1d : 
3. Castlehaven . .| 10,421 5,619 | 2 

AO Miayrossity a 6 tee Boab at Mp oO eee : 

3, Rosscarpery’ “°° "A 2188 | 8,7 Paneer | 

6. Aghadown. .., 7,063 5,119 1 ¥ 

Prmeege. 7) Sue ate | - 2,010 | 2 - 

Oy INO. Fe Te 9,127 | 2,721 1 4 

9. Casirumventry. . 5,417 | 2,474 1 i 

10. Kilfaughnabeg 2,956 2,461 1 4 

1}. Kilmacabea . . 11,559 | 5,800) 2 ‘ 

B22 Atdheld j0chee,,is Goats | 2,023 |< 4 : 

13. Rathbarry . (4. « 4,189 | 2,536 1 

14. Kilkerranmore. . gg626| 2,070 | IT : 

15. Drumdaleague. . n7 +665 | 4,870 5 1 ‘ 

£6,/Caharragh .. > «i's 272.380 |- 6,999" 2 i 

cS) 1515 re 5 10,739 | 6,889 | 2 ’ 

ES r Hast Ska. Vagve4h voos gor | * 7,877 | = 4 

19. West Skull. ° A0va87 | 7 57a | 3 : 

20. Tullagh and Clear. 7,196 3,422 1 : 

a | | | | 5 

236,398 | 94,736 | 27| 9 | 36 


County Kildare: 
2) en ere 10,642 | 25141 
- Bodenstown . . 9,083 | 1,013 
ok gir lela oe 8,814 6,116 
f FALMMIUIE oy iieanye 7,756 | 1,493 
PRU ASC Gries w pais 6,695 | 1,469 
¢ Carmalwayvejinerras 4,559 | 1,394 
SGritowlt “seule 6,310 | 1,478 
teKvleullen. secu ses 5god63. |. 2003 
BUS Sues 5, fraittu 4,685 | 1,755 
feCHaBGr 46-6 / Bore 4,669 | 2,121 
eeVitnaboe ool oii t's 145050 |. 2,241 
12sDownings.. :°. 7,144 | 2,687 
Meaercaan: 9! ree 5,950 1,407 
» Kilmeayue .°° "6 10,202 | 2,985 
bop Ratherman . tu, 8,023 1,556 
16. Old Connell . . 6,372 | 1,165 


— 


f 16.—Naas) Counties 
i (Kildare, Wicklow, 
and Dublin.) 


ns 
~ 


- SEPA ants Vee 


—ee 
MODDNAN A? 


& c9 


— 
— 
OO DOR DD eR SR eS tO 


bi, Newbridge’: te; 7\0a7 | 2,290 

ASi Moorfield 24g", Swati | Lfed 

Poe micare,.. “2g, 6,741 3,346 

a0. Ballysaxe sss 7,243 | > 1,859 
County Dublin: 


bo 


21. Ballymore Eustace 7,954 | 2,876 


County Wicklow: 
22. Blessinton .) *!**: 17,495 | 2,460; 1 
23. Boystown . . S| 14,033] 2,505; 1 


ee 


186,901 | 50,512 | 29 | 9) 389 


RAIL | SRT RET] RRA | (i 


Unions 


13.—CrvusripeE(Coun- 


’ ties Kildare, 
and Dublin.) 


Meath, 


2.—Betrast (Counties 
Antrim and Down. 


5.—Lispurn (Counties 
Antrim and Down.) 


ie 


rmed tn Ireland. — 


¢ 


ey re 


Unions 


Guardians}... 
————|2 4 . 
: Area | Popula- ‘ Eg 
Electoral Divisions. jin Statute] tion | ¥ iz Zs 
Acres. |in 1831.| @ | ? 89] 
— * ot 
Sen 
County Dublin. 
I,Saggard ~... 4,846 | 1,564; 1 
Ze Ratheole . ss 6 al67<| > 1joat | (2 
3. Newcastle. . . 6,089 | 1,655} 1 
4, Lucan . niet. 5 AIO |) 2,723 | =2 
5, Clonsilla et 3,555 OTS) ed 
County Kildare, 
G> Leixhp .. f°" "sa 23606 | 1,778 | 1 
7. Celbridge . ‘ 4,350 | 2,403 | 2 
8. Donaghcumper . He7i9o | 1,920 | 1 
9, Maynooth . 2 8,321 | 2,639 | 2 
10. Straffan. de Gjgo0 | 1,194) 1 
11. Kilcock. : 43064 | 2,235 | 2 
12. Cloneurry . 8,389 | 1,601 1 
13. Donadea o078 | wloiv3s| “1 
14, Balraheen. . 75943. | 1,680; 1 
County Meath. 
15. Rodanstown . 7,325 1,183 1 
85,288 | 26,197 | 19° |. Gerees 
County Antrun. 
1. Belfast . ae. 4,155 | 55,031 | 10 
2. Greencastle . . 33075 |...1,607 1 
3. Ballygomartin. . 4,846 | 1,098; 1 
4. Ballymurphy . . 3,207 iso7D 1 
5. Whitehouse . . Ayl6p "Sar! . 1 
6. Carnmoney. ‘ 4,762 | 2,418 | J 
7. Ballysillan. « . GS 907 1° 2,088) | 1 
County Down. 
8. Ballymacarrett. . 2307/7 | 65339 | 2 
9; Castlereagh .. . 3,198 1,469 i 
10. Dundonald 
Church-quarter \ 3,208 1,193 1 
11. Holywood . d 4,868 | 2,960; 1 
12, Ballyhackamore . Slee }) 1,729 |) 
A7 ,702 | 80,512 | 22 | 7 | 29 
SRE | CO: SE |, em) 


County Antrim. 


AS Or ccty ear bias, Os74b.| 3 
2. Lissue . Wis 1 7a |. S613) i 
3. Knocknadona. . 35709 | 1,960) 1 
4, Magheragall . . 4goo0 | 1,182) 1 
5. Magheramesk. . 352441 61,700 | A 
Gimenavy se ognay. |) s2yerOr}, a 
7. Ballyscolly. . . 4,649 | 2,265) 
8. Legatirriff. . . 3,648 | 2,165 | 1 
9. Tullyrusk . . 4,777 | 1,274) 1 


ipp. D. No.7] 


Pai Se 


Unions. 


7.—Lurcan (Counties 
Armagh, Antrim, and 
Down.) 


° 


dis eas ten y aang 
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|Guardians be é | 

a& 

Area Popes iC Ets 

Electoral Divisions, jin Statute} tion | 3 P= Z Si 

. $ | 6 l'ae 

in 1831. me le 3% 

= A ie 

10, Island Kelly . . 9,575,|- J 
ll; Derryaghy. “2. 2,666 | 1 
I2e Malone..:. 68) ss b36ah.) 3 


County Down. 


ber Breda. «4 . «wy 3,644 
14. Ballymacbrennan . ,681 
15. Drombo- «. ¢°; 3176 
16, Killanys « Wins 1,570 
17. Saintfield . : 3,091 
18. Ouley ‘ 3 


19. Drumbeg . , : 
20. Blaris . . . 


bo 
(op) 
=) 
(=r) 
sed Peel fet peed fed eel ted feel fem ed esd feed fe. fed 


O ’ 
aie Maze.» «. « 8 3,435 
22. Hillsborough . 3,724 
23. Ballyworfy. . . 2,662 
24. Annahill ae 3,755 
25. Glasdrummin .. 2,708 
26. Dromara F 3,083 


27. Ballykeel . 


County Armagh. 


1; Largan: ©. 5,615 | 2 
Counties Armagh and 
Down. 
2. Cornakinegar. . 2,538} 1 
County Armagh. 
3. Brownlow’s Derry. 2,675 | 1 
4, Carrowbrack . . 2,636 | 1 
oe Werman ss - es 4,425 1 
6. Montiaghs. . . 2,891 ] 
7. Tartaraghan . 3,444) 2 
8. Drumcree ae 3,029 1 
¥. Bieagie  F: s. se 3,392 | 1 
10. Portadown. . . oO, 720 -. & 


County Anirim, 


rl, Aglaleé . ge 5 igre 0 es a 
12. Aghagallon. F sare yd 
13, Ballinderry, . . 1,729 {71 
County Down. 
4, Mojita 4 oe. 3 3,802 1 2 
15. Tullylish . ‘ 4,846 | 2 
16. Magheralin . 2,543 | 1 
17, Ballyleny . F re 7 ee 
18. Waringstown . . 4,006 1 
19, Donaghcloney. . 1 S764 


80,120 | 62,259 | 25 | 4} 29 


SOROS e | Rie, aLalt CORRES CES | Co 


Pe eee 
~ 


Steers 


Sea Bes 


e - Soe ee aes i zs es iced 


J ae. 


oe ats SY 
a i. en ee 


ey ? ee 
Cage Se ty Ease 


Mi Sraty, 


Unions. 


19.— Bansrivcr(Coun- 
ties Down and Ar- 
magh ) 


_ | 8.—LonponpDERRY 


(Counties London- 
derry and Donegal.) 


Electoral Divisions. 


CONDO Whe 


OON CO BOS We 


» Loughbricklant 
. Glaskermore 
* SCAIWA. ‘a, nabs ke 
. Ballybrick .. . 
; Tinkelly. 


. Ballyward. . 


County Down. 


. Banbridge .° "2" *. 
; Dromore 7. Via": 
wekeaph i} 2 3 
SUNY ots 

. Ardtanagh . ; 
. Crosyar ea 
. Mayerally .. 205. 
. Tullylish 2 
. Garvaghy . 


- Balloolyimore 


e 
Annaclone. . 
1 


° ° e e ry ° e e 


M oneyslane 
Leitum. .« 


County Armagh. 


priimitanead , .°s 
. Tanderagee, . . 
- Batlyshiel wars: 49 
. Mullaghbrack . 


City and Suburbs , 


. Upper Liberties 
. Lower Liberties 


Waterside... .. « 


- Lough Enagh. . 


Ene: camel gral ing” 


>Lamnatenn .". 
. Glendermot “s+ ~. 
. Ardmore °. 

. Bond’s Glen . 
sn@ieudy SF ace 
. Ballymullins . 
. Banagher ‘ 
peAMerhy iar! eas 
» Thrée- Trees ov 
; Birdstown *. ~..%.. 
» ana. So Se ee 
. Inch Island) .wias 
AD bo SA. Ss ole Mace 
. Newtown iT 


PP ANA B60 Uv. bp wae 


. Castle Forward 
RReaNiS. 5. Se 


Area 
in Statute 


Acres. 


| 


Nein Ne Ne OU PN 
aoarow hk CHOW 
Se NON SON NI OO 
COreNOOC Or Orsy Orr 
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REPORT 


ON THE 


CONTINUANCE OF THE POOR LAW COMMISSION, AND ON 
SOME FURTHER AMENDMENTS OF THE LAWS 
RELATING TO THE RELIEF OF THE POOR. 


TO THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF NORMANBY, HER 


MAJESTY’S PRINCIPAL SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE HOME 
DEPARTMENT. 


My Lorp, 31st December, 1839. 


Lorp Joun Russet, near the beginning of the present year, was 
pleased to communicate to us the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to introduce into Parliament, during last. Session, a Bill 
for continuing the Poor Law Commission, which, according to 
the provisions of the Poor Law Amendment Act, would cease to 
exist at the end of the first Session of Parliament held after the 
idth of August, 1839. His Lordship at the same time directed 
our attention to the Report of a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Poor Law Amendment Act, which was pre- 
sented in the preceding Session of Parliament; and his Lordship 
expressed a wish that we should, in a Report to his Lordship, 
explain our practice and opinions respecting those matters to 
which the attention of the Committee of the House of Commons, 
and of the public generally, had been most directed; and that we 
should, in the same Report, state the principal amendments of 
which the laws for the relief of the poor seemed to us susceptible. 

Her Majesty’s Government subsequently decided to introduce 
into Parliament a Bill for continuing the Poor Law Commission 
for a single year; and this Bill received the royal assent at the 
end of last Session. Your Lordship has recently informed us 
that it is the intention of Her Majesty's Government to introduce 
into Parliament, during the ensuing Session, a Bill forthe further 
continuance of the Poor Law Commission, and for making some 
further amendments in the laws relating to the relief of the poor ; 
and we, therefore, proceed, in the present Report, to submit to 
your Lordship such an account of the working of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, and of the principles which seem to us best 
fitted for giving effect to-its provisions, as will, in our opinion, 
enable Her Majesty’s Government to judge of the expediency of 
continuing the Poor Law Commission, and of the further amend- 
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2 Subjects treated of in the Report. 


ments of the laws relating to the relief of the poor, with which 
that continuance ought to be accompanied. or this purpose we 
will successively advert to the following topics, which (with the 
exception of rating, settlement, and bastardy) comprehend the 
principal branches of the laws relating to the relief of the poor, 
and the machinery by which they are administered :— 

I. The continuance of the powers of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners and their Assistant Commissioners, as constituted by the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, and extended by the Irish Poor 
Relief Act. | 

II. The constitution and election of the Boards of Guardians, 
and the modification of existing Unions. 

Ili, The administration of relief in workhouses, and the regu- 
lations for the government of paupers therein. 

IV. The administration of out-door relief (including medical 
relief), the conditions on which, and the classes of persons to whom, 
it is to be given. 

V. The auditing of Poor Law accounts. | 

VI. The means possessed by the Guardians for obtaining funds 
from the parish officers. | 

VII. The selling of parish property. 

VIIi. Miscellaneous, including payments for objects of public 
utility out of the poor-rate, allowance of charges for prosecu- 
tions, &c. 

Before we proceed to consider the subjects which we have just 
enumerated, we will premise the following brief explanatory 
remarks :— 

The laws relating to the relief of the poor, and administered by 
the Poor Law Commissioners, are contained ina series of statutes, 
which may be considered as commencing with the 43d of Eliza- 
beth. ‘These statutes have given rise to a great variety of clecisions 
of the superior courts of common law, by which their meaning 
has been determined ; but no part of the Poor Laws exists in the 
form of customary or common law. 

The most important statute for our present purpose is the 4th 
and 5th Will. IV. c. 76, commonly called the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, which created the Commission under which we act, and 
gave powers for the establishment of Boards of Guardians, and 
other subordinate machinery, by which the relief of the poor is 
now regulated and dispensed. "This Act received the royal assent 
on the 14th of August, 1834. Some of its provisions have been 
subsequently enlarged and amended, by an Act passed in 1885, 
intituled, “An Act to facilitate the Conveyance of Workhouses 
and other Property of Parishes and of Incorporations or Unions 
of Parishes in England and Wales.”’—(Sth and 6th Will. 1V. 
ce. 69. 

AY ipo Act, by which the rating of all hereditaments 
was regulated, and which gave to the Poor Law Commissioners 
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the superintendence of a new survey and valuation of a large part 
of the real property of the country, was also passed in 1836.— 
(6th and 7th Will. [V. ¢. 96.) 

The experience of the five years which have elapsed since the 
passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act, has necessarily thrown 
much light on the tendency of its provisions, ‘The utmost sagacity 
could not foresee all the practical consequences of so extensive a 
measure of legislation ; still less was it possible to anticipate the 
solution of the legal questions which would be submitted to the 
courts respecting the operation of its various enactments upon the 
numerous earlier statutes and Local Acts relating to the relief of 
the poor. Having been charged with the duty of superintending 
the execution of the law, we think that we shall best comply with 
Lord John Russell’s instructions by laying before your Lordship 
the results of this experience at the time when Her Majesty’s 
Government are about to submit to Parliament a Billi for con- 
tinuing the administrative machinery created by the statute in 
question. 

Fer an account of the progress which we have made in extending 
the provisions of the Poor Law Amendment Act over England 
and Wales, and of the measures by which it has been thus 
extended, we refer your Lordship to our Annual Reports. We 
propose, in the present Report, to consider only those general 
questions respecting the provisions of the Acts relating to the relief 
of the poor, which have reference to future measures of legislation 
or administration. 

We had, indeed, wished to be able to submit to your Lordship 
a digest of the various Acts relating to the relief of the poor, 
similar to the digests of the Revenue Laws, and of several branches 
of the Criminal Law, which have heen prepared by the Govern- 
ment and approved of by Parliament. It appears to us that a 
consolidation of the various Acts relating to the relief of the poor 
would be a work of emiment utility; inasmuch as the numerous 
authorities,— Boards of Guardians, Overseers, Auditors, and Jus- 
tices of the Peace,—who now administer these Acts, can scarcely 
be expected to possess sufficient leisure to become acquainted with 
their numerous provisions, and with the multitude of judicial 
decisions by which they have been interpreted and applied. We 
have, however, thought that the time is not yet arrived when such 
a consolidation could be attempted with the best prospect of 
success ; though we shall be ready to undertake it whenever a fit 
season shall present itself. 


I. Having premised these explanatory remarks, we will advert 
to the continuance of the powers of the Poor Law Commissioners 
and their Assistant Commissioners, as created by the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, and extended by the Irish Poor Relief Acct. 

The Poor Law Amendment Act, which received the royal assent 
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4 Continuance of the Poor Law Commission. 


on the 14th of August, 1834, enacts that “no Commissioner to be 
appointed by His Majesty, nor any Assistant Commissioner, 
secretary, or other officer or person to be appointed by the said 
Commissioners, under and by virtue of the provisions of this Act, 
shall continue to hold his respective office or exercise any of the 
powers given by this Act for a longer period than five years next 
after the day of the passing of this Act, and thenceforth until the 
end of the then next Session of Parliament, and from and after the 
expiration of the said period of five years, and of the thennext Session 
of Parliament, so much of this Act as enables His Majesty to 
appoint any Commissioner or Commissioners shall cease to operate 
or have any effect whatever” (sec. 10). By the 2 & 3 Vic., c. 83, 
the powers of the Poor Law Commissioners are continued till the 
14th of August, 1840, and thenceforth until the end of the then 
next Session of Parliament. The Irish Poor Relief Act (1 & 2 
Vic., c. 56), the administration of which is entrusted to the Poor 
Law Commissioners, contains no provision for continuing the 
powers of the Commissioners, either for England and Wales, or 
for Ireland, beyond the same term. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons, which sat 
from March to July, 1836, and from November, 1837, to 
August, 1838, and examined a large number of witnesses on the 
administration of the Poor Law Amendment Act, report in the 
following terms respecting the continuance of the powers of the 
Commissioners. Speaking of the complaints contained in the 
petitions against the Poor Law Amendment Act, the Committee 
state :— 


“With respect to the powers of the Poor Law Commissioners, it is 
said that they are unconstitutional, and that they have deprived the 
rate-payers of all control over their own funds and the management of 
their own affairs. In some few instances, as in the petition from Not- 
tingham, those powers are more specifically complained of, as enforcing 
a particular dietary and classification of the inmates of the workhouse ; 
an objection has also been made by one witness, Mr. Bull, to the par- 


. ticular provisions contained in the 98th clause of the Poor Law 


Amendment Act. Your Committee have not felt it to be their duty 
to enter so much into any general examination of the principles of the 
Jaw in question, as of the manner in which its administration has been 
conducted. ‘The reasons for granting these powers to the Poor Law 
Commissioners are fully explained in the Report of the Commissioners 
of Inquiry in 1834. It is there stated, that any instances of good 
management under the former state of the law have been partial and 
accidental; that they have depended upon the exertions of some 


individual of superior energy and intelligence; that the improved. 


practice had not been adopted in the ithmediate neighbourhood of the 
parishes where its success had been most conspicuous, and that even 
in those parishes there was no security for its permanence. The great 
irregularity which so often prevailed in the administration of relief to 
the poor in parishes immediately contiguous, and under circumstances 
exactly similar, was felt to be both inconvenient and unjust, and it 
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was hoped that this might be corrected by the superintendence of a 
Central Board. In some parishes it was said that the overseers 
required protection against intimidation; in others the poor suffered 
from the partial distribution of relief; and for these evils a remedy 
was proposed in the authority of the Commissioners, and in the 
influence of general rules. It was felt, too, that any system which 
might be good for an ordinary state of circumstances would be 
unsuited to extraordinary emergencies, and that the Central Board, in 
constant communication with its Assistant Commissioners and the 
various Boards of Guardians, would be the best judge of the time and 
degree in which any modifications suited to those emergencies might 
be introduced. Your Committee entirely agree with the Commis- 
sioners of Inquiry (page 261 of their Report), that ‘those modes of 
administering relief which had been tried wholly or partially, and have 
produced beneficial effects in some districts, should be introduced, 
with modifications according to local circumstances, and carried into 
complete execution in all;’? and if, indeed, such an approach to 
uniformity in the administration of relief to the poor as the circum- 
stances of different parts of the country will admit of be thought 
desirable, and if the control of any central authority, invested with 
discretionary power, be objected to, it would seem necessary to have 
recourse to an Act of the Legislature, in which almost every variety 
of cases where relief should» be either given or withheld, must be 
prescribed in detail. Such an attempt, if not impracticable, could only 
be enforced at the expense of the greatest hardship and injustice. 
Your Committee do not feel it necessary to make any further obser- 
vations in defence of these provisions of the law; but they earnestly. 
recommend the reasoning contained in the Report of the Commissioners 
of Inguiry to those who may be disposed to doubt the necessity of 
conferring those powers on some central authority. Your Committee 
believe the powers of the Central Board to be indispensable to the 
execution of the law; and that without some control of this kind, 
there could be no security against a recurrence to almost every variety 
of mismanagement or abuse; neither have they seen anything in the 
manner in which the powers have been exercised to lessen the force of 
those reasons which originally recommended their adoption by the 
Legislature. When the extent of the change, the number of indivi- 
duals, and the variety of interests affected by it, are considered, it is 
impossible not to feel that the task imposed on the Poor Law Com- 
missioners was one of the utmost difficulty. The arrangements made 
by them appear generally to have been skilful and judicious, and well 
adapted to the local peculiarities by which they have been modified ; 
and your Committee feel much gratification in stating, that in no 
instance which has been brought under their notice, do these powers 
appear to have been abused.* 
2 * * * %* 

“ Your Committee cannot quit this portion of their inquiry without 
expressing a favourable opinion of the clear form in which many of 
the regulations and public documents are issued by the Commis- 
signers, as well of the practice hitherto pursued by them of stating fully 


* The passage here omitted is adverted tojin a subsequent part of cur Report. 
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in their letters of instructlon and answers to inquiries the facts and 
reasoning on which their rules or recommendations are founded. On 
this part of the subject your Committee have agreed to the following 
Resolution. 


“That in the important duties committed to them, the Commis- 
sioners have evinced Zeal, ability, and great discrimination ; and the 
Committee recommend the continuance of their power, in preference 
to any system which, by leaving the administration of the Poor Laws 
without the control and superintendence of a Central Board, might 
cause the recurrence of those abuses which existed in many counties 
previously to the passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act.”— 
p. 26, 27. 

We are conscious of the delicacy of the task which a compli- 
ance with the instructions of Her Majesty’s Government imposes 
upon us, and of the suspicions with which a statement of reasons 
in favour of the continuance of the Poor Law Commission, made 
by the Commissioners themselves, is likely to be received, 
Nevertheless, as our position has necessarily given us the widest 
and most exact knowledge of the operation of the new law, and 
of the means by which it has been carried inte execution, we 
think that we should be wanting to our duty if we were deterred 
by a fear of the imputation of interested motives from laying 
before your Lordship those reasons in favour of the continuance 
of the Poor Law Commission which have not been adverted to 
by the Committee of the House of Commons. We feel the less 
hesitation about taking this course, as we shall confine ourselves 
to the statement of facts, and to the suggestion of obvious in- 
ferences from them. 

To the reasons stated in the passage from the Report of the 
Committee, which we have just quoted, the following considera- 
tions may, as it appears to us, be added. 

1. Even upon the most limited view of the purposes of the 
Poor Law Commission, its functions have not yet been dis- 
charged. The change in the administration of the English Poor 
Law which it was intended to introduce, has not yet been com- 
pleted. ‘The machinery by which that change was to be effected 
is not yet in operation over the whole country. There still 
remain 799 parishes in England and Wales which have not been 
brought under the operation of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
containing a population of 2,055,733 souls.* Of these, some are 


No. of 
Parishes Population 
united, in 1831. 


* Total number of Unions and single parishes under 
Boards of Guardians, now under the provisions of 13.691 11.841.454 
the Poor Law Amendment Act, including five In- : so 
corporations in Norfolk and Suffolk . . . 583 
Total number of parishes, &c., not yet placed under the S Ak ; 
Poor Law Amendment Act. dire } ie 2,065,788 
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formed into incorporations under Gilbert’s Act, some are under 
Local Acts, and a few others have, for special reasons, been left 
under their former parochial management. Moreover, there 
are still about 70 Unions in which a central workhouse has 
not yet been built. Many other Unions (especially in the 
northern counties) have only been recently formed, and they 
still need the frequent guidance of the Commissioners and As- 
sistant, Commissioners, in order to bring them into a state in 
which they can give effect to the provisions of the new law. 

The subject of the apprenticeship of pauper children has not 
yet been approached by the Commissioners; and the arrange- 
ments for their education (which will be adverted to in a sub- 
sequent part of our Report) are as yet far from being matured. 
Notwithstanding the large reduction in the expenditure for the 
relief of the poor, several of the abuses of the old system of 
administration still continue to exist. Relief in aid of wages is 
still given in almost every Union to all paupers except abie- 
bodied males, and it is given even to paupers of this latter class 
in many Unions in which the workhouse arrangements are not 
completed. Relief is still given extensively to paupers resident 
out of their Unions. From a recent return which we obtained, 
it appears that, in the quarter ending 25th March, 1838, 94,852 
persons were thus supported. ‘There are likewise various matters 
connected with the keeping of accounts, the forms of contracts, 
and the regulations for the government of the officers of the 
Unions, which require the careful revision of the Commissioners, 
in order to place the administration of relief on a satisfactory 
footing as regards both the papers and rate-payers. No steps 
have been yet taken for carrying into effect the provisions of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act (s. 33-34), respecting Unions for 
purposes of rating and settlement, by which a great improvement 
and simplification of management would be effected, and much 
fraud and litigation, now produced by contested settlements, and 
by partial and unequal rating, would be prevented. 

We may here remark, that if less progress has been made 
towards the administrative changes intended to be introduced 
through the agency of the Poor Law Commission, in the five 
years which have elapsed since its creation, than some persons 
may have anticipated or desired ; and if much still remains to be 
done in order to introduce and establish universally the mode of 
administration contemplated by the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
this delay has been owing, not to any remissness on the part of 
the Commissioners, but to the opinion of Parliament, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and the public generally, which was opposed 
to a more rapid extension of the law, and to the employment of 
more decisive measures for carrying it into effect. The delay has 
also arisen in part from the want of certain additional facilities for 
administering the law, which have been recommended by the 
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Committee of the House of Commons, and which will be adverted 
to in the present Report. 

2. It is evident, however, that the Poor Law Commission was 
not intended merely to introduce a new system of administering 
the Poor Laws, (as the Tithe Commission was created simply for 
the purpose of effecting a certain commutation of tithes,) but that 
it was intended also to maintain and regulate that system when 
introduced. ‘The Commissioners of Inquiry recommended a per- 
manent, and not a tempory Commission, as appears from their 
arguments repeated in the extract from the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, which we have cited above ;* 
and, in the Bill as origtnally introduced by the Government, the 
duration of the Commission was unlimited. ‘The limitation of its 
duration was inserted in the Bill during its progress through Par- 
liament; and it was probably rather adopted as a measure of 
precaution, and for the purpose of expressly subjecting the pro- 
ceedings of the Commission to the revision of Parliament at the 
end of five years, than with an intention that the Commission 
should expire at the time designated in the Act. 

That the Poor Law Commission was constituted, not merely 
for the purpose of introducing the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
but also for the purpose of superintending the ordinary admuinis- 
tration of this and the other laws relating to the relief of the poor, 
and that great confusion, disorder, and other serious inconyve- 
niences would arise from the extinction of a superintending autho- 
rity, will, we think, appear conclusively from an examination of 
the business transacted by it. 

The business transacted by the Poor Law Commission is of 
two sorts:—First, the business which it originates ;— and, 
secondly, the business which arises from the applications of Poor 
Law or other public officers, or of private persons, for information 
or advice. ‘The business originated by the Commission consists 
mainly in orders issued for the purpose of introducing the mere 
machinery of the Act, and then for the gradual application of its 
provisions, as the district becomes from time to time prepared for 
their adoption ; such as orders for the election of guardians, the 
regulation of workhouses, the authorizing the appointment of paid 
officers and the defining their duties, the restriction of money or 
out-door relief to certain classes of paupers, &c. ‘The orders of 
the latter class require revision, emendation, and addition from 
time to time. The auditing of the Poor Law accounts is another 
important branch of the business initiated by the Commission. The 
power of dismissing the officers of Poor Law Unions likewise 
gives rise to much business of the same sort. The Parochial 
Assessment Act has moreover necessitated a survey and a new 
valuation of a large part of the real property of Kngland and 
Wales, which has been carried on under the directions of the Poor 
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Law Commissioners, their consent being made necessary for these 
operations. ‘The Parish Property Act has besides imposed much 
additional business on the Poor Law Commissioners, which is 
necessary for giving effect to the provisions of that Act. 

All the business which we have just mentioned is necessary for 
the administration of the existing law; and if the Poor Law Com- 
mission were simply abolished, and no other authority substituted 
for it, the administration of the Poor Laws, as modified by the 
late Acts of Parliament, could in many places be scarcely carried 
on, and in all places it would only be carried on with great 
inconvenience. 

The second sort of business above adverted to, may be styled 
the voluntary business of the Poor Law Commission. It does 
not originate with the Commission, nor is it absolutely necessary 
for carrying the existing law into effect ; but it consists in answers 
to applications made to the Commissioners for their opinion and 
advice in questions where the applicant is in doubt as to the 
legality or prudence of any course of conduct. A large number 
of questions on points of law, arising in the administration of 
relief, are submitted to the Commissioners, and are regularly 
answered by them. Many of the legal questions thus submitted 
to the Commissioners admit of an easy solution by persons. whose 
attention is continually directed to the subject of the Poor Laws. 
Many, however, present considerable difficulty to persons who 
approach them even with this advantage. ‘This may be consi- 
dered a very valuable part of the business which is transacted by 
the Commission, inasmuch as the advice given in this manner has 
materially contributed to produce the great reduction in Poor 
Law litigation which has taken place since 1834, the last, year 
before the passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act... The total 
amount of expenses for the removal of paupers and. Poor Law 
litigation, in 1834, was 258,604/.; the total amount of the 
expenses for the same purposes, in 1839, was 64,510/.; showing 
a diminution, as compared with 1834, of 194,0947.. From such 
a diminution of litigation, it may be inferred that a much greater 
proportion of injustice and illegality has been prevented ; since, 
of many cases of wrong, few could at any time have been the 
subjects of litigation. 

The whole of the business just described (in addition to the 
Irish business, of which we are not now speaking) is transacted 
by the Poor Law Commissioners, aided, chiefly for the purposes 
of local inspection and control, by their Assistant Commis- 
sloners. | | 

We would here beg leave to recall to your Lordship’s memory 
the state of England, immediately before the passing of the Poor 

- Law Amendment Act, as described in the Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Inquiry. The amount of the Poor-rates had become 
grievously oppressive in most parts of the country, and in’ some 
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places had become nearly intolerable, so as to threaten the aban- 
donment of the land by the proprietors. But the heavy taxation 
was not so oppressive to the rate-payer as the mode of distributing 
the rates was pernicious to the paupers and the rest of the com- 
munity. Various contrivances for confounding relief with wages 
had enabled the predominant interest in each locality to force 
their weaker neighbours to contribute to a common fund from 
which they did not derive an equal benefit, and had converted the 
state of the labourer into a condition little superior to that of 
predial servitude. ‘I"he consequences of this perversion of the 
natural relations of employer and workman were’ developed in the 
agrarian disturbances and fires of 1830 and 1831, and in a general 
feeling of insecurity and alarm throughout the southern and eastern 
counties of England. Now, although the Poor Law Commission 
has existed for little more than five years, the causes of evil which 
we have just described have been extinguished. Systematic relief 
of able-bodied men in aid of wages, only exists in a few Unions 
which do not yet possess an efficient workhouse. All the other 
pernicious varieties of the old mode of relief, which are described 
by the Commission of Inquiry as being then in full vigour—the 
allowance system, the roundsman system, the labour-rate system 
—have ceased. ‘That the Poor Law Commission has thus far 
executed the task prescribed to it by the Legislature cannot be 
disputed. But, notwithstanding the cessation of the vicious prac- 
tices just. described, it is not to be supposed that the habits which 
those practices had engendered can have been eradicated in the 
short course of a few years; or that new habits, more consistent 
with a sound practice, can have been established in their place. 
The reflecting part of the public may support the new Law from 
a conviction of its utility; but the unreflecting part can only be 
expected to be determined by usage. Hence it is to be feared 
that the amended system of Poor Laws would not be established 
permanently in the country, and would not continue to work 
beneficially, if the powers of the Poor Law Commissioners were 
to cease at the term fixed by the late Act. From the addresses 
of the Boards of Guardians, and from the opinions of persons 
practically conversant with the subject, it may be inferred that 
the superintending authority of the central Commissioners, com- 
bined with the local inspection and control of their Assistant Com- 
missioners, is essential to the administration of the existing law. 
The modern workhouse furnishes (as we shall show hereafter) a 
mode, consistent with humanity, of making the condition of the 
pauper less desirable than that of the independent labourer, and 
consequently introduces a new principle into the ordinary admi- 


nistration of legal relief to the poor in this country. ‘This prin-— 


ciple, on the one hand, affords a satisfactory answer to those 
reasoners who object to all legal relief of the poor, on the ground 
that its abuses must always preponderate over ifs uses; and, 
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7 
on the other hand, furnishes an effective instrument to those 
who desire to administer legal and sufficient relief in a 
manner consistent with the preservation and accumulation of 
property, and with the maintenance of the rights of industry. 
Since the efficiency of the workhouse principle has, through the 
operation of the Poor Law Amendment Act, been understood by 
a large number of persons, the country would probably not relapse 
into all the abuses of its former administration of the Poor Laws, 
if the Poor Law Commission were abolished. Persons desirous 
to correct or guard against these abuses would henceforth, under 
any circumstances, know what to do, and would only be deterred 
by want of courage or energy from contending against the aggres- 
sions of pauperism. Formerly those who most desired to reform 
the administration of the Poor Laws knew not what to do, and 
despaired of finding a remedy for the evils which they deplored. 
If, therefore, the Poor Law Commission were to be suffered to 
expire at the time fixed by the late Act, the administration of the 
Poor Laws would probably not sink to quite its former level, and 
the poor-rates would probably not rise to quite their former 
height ; but the force of the vicious habits and deep-rooted pre- 
judices which were generated by the old system, and the struggles 
of interested classes and persons to revert to it, show that the dete- 
rioration would be general and rapid. ‘The attempts which are 
constantly made to evade the law by indirect means, whenever 
there is a possibility of so doing (as by voluntary rates, by the 
highway-rates,* and by the abuse of orders for food, &c., given 
by the medical officers), confirm us in this anticipation. In 
expressing this opinion, we are not unmindful of the able and 
efficient support which the law and the Commissioners have 
received from many leading members of the Boards of Guardians ; 
but we doubt whether even their zeal and intelligence would 
suffice to maintain the correct principles of the Poor Law Admi- 
nistration, if they were deprived of the support of a central super- 
intending authority, ready to enforce the law without reference to 
local or personal considerations. 

5. Another reason for prolonging the powers of the Poor Law 
Commissioners has been created by the passing of the Irish Poor 
Relief Act. This important measure received the royal assent on 
the 31st of July, 1838. The Bill was introduced by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers after the elaborate inquiries of a Commission 
which continued its labours for several years; and it was passed 
after mature deliberation, having been discussed in two successive 
sessions of Parliament. ‘This measure introduces into Ireland 
some innovations of great moment, Viz., a compulsory rate for the 
relief of the destitute poor, and representative Boards of Guardians. 

it likewise authorizes the expenditure of considerable sums of 


* See the Evidence before the Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
the Highways Act, ordered to be printed 16th August, 1838. 
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public money in the construction of workhouses. The execution — 
of this measure was deliberately confided to the Poor Law Com- 
missioners ; and the scheme of a separate board of management 
was deliberately rejected. Now, if the Poor Law Commission 
were suffered to expire, and no provision were made for the exer- 
cise of the powers vested by the Irish Act in the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, this Act would be virtually repealed. Since a Poor 
Law machinery does not exist in Ireland, and must be created in 
order to enable legal relief to be administered, the provisions of | 
the Act would be perfectly nugatory. ‘This result can hardly have 
been contemplated by the Legislature when it passed the Act in 
question at so late a period as the session of 1838. 

It may, perhaps, be said that the powers of the Poor Law Com- 
mission might conveniently be suffered to expire for England and 
Wales, and continued for [reland alone. But this plan is utterly 
inconsistent with the views upon which the Irish Poor Relief Act 
was founded. ‘Theadministration of that Act was intrusted to the 
English Poor Law Commissioners, for the very purpose of intro- 
ducing into Ireland the system of legal relief which had been 
established in England. It was thought that. this object would 
be best attained by vesting the administration of the Poor Laws 
of both countries in the same authority; that by this means a 
unity of management would, as far as circumstances would permit, 
be ensured on both sides of the channel, and that the accumulated 
experience of the Commissioners for England would be made 
available for the benefit of Ireland. All these advantages would 
be sacrificed if the powers of the Commission were to expire for 
England, and were to be continued for Ireland alone. It may be 
added that, if the English Commission were to be suffered to 
expire on the ground of economy, little saving of public money 
would be produced by the measure. The addition made to the 
duties of the Poor Law Commission by the Irish Poor Relief Act 
has made little addition toitsexpenses. ‘The salaries of the Com- 
missioners have not been increased, and the increase of the esta- 
blishment of their office has not been considerable. 

There is, moreover, another consideration in reference to this — 
supposition, to which it is important to advert. The system of 
legal relief which actually exists in England, and the system which 
is about to be introduced into Ireland, may be considered as sub- 
stantially identical; that is to say, both systems rest upon the 
workhouse. In both countries the struggle to obtain out-door 
relief on easy terms, will be very great ; in England, on account — 
of habits created by the former profuse administration; in Ire- | 
land, on account of the depressed state of the great body of the 
peasantry. Now, the principal function of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners is to resist the strong tendency of the local authorities 
to fall into a lax administration of relief, and to strengthen them 
in the performance of their duties when they are unable to stand 
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alone against the heavy pressure to which they are subject. If, 
‘therefore, the Poor Law Commission were abolished for England 
and continued for Ireland alone, the abuses of the former system 
would, to a great extent, return in England; and the existence of 
such practices in England would immediately serve as an argu- 
ment for their introduction into Ireland. The authority of the 
practice in England would, in such a case, soon be too powerful. 
for any resistance which the arguments or influence of the Poor 
Law Commissioners could oppose toit; and we leave your Lord 

ship to consider what would shortly be the state of Ireland under 
the operation of a Poor Law administered as the English Poor 
Law was administered before the recent changes. 


Having stated the principal reasons in favour of the continuance 
of the Poor Law Commission, we proceed to examine the chief 
objections most commonly urged against its existence. 

The objection most commonly made to the existence of the Poor 
Law Commission consists in the assertion that its powers are 
unconstitutional or arbitrary. Stronger expressions, such as 
“tyrannical,” “despotic,” “dictatorship,” ‘ starchamber proce- 
dure,” &c., are sometimes used, but apparently to convey only the 
same general meaning. 

Expressions like those which we have just stated are sometimes 
applied to an exercise of the governing power which is really mis- 
chievous, and sometimes to any exercise of that power which the 
writer or speaker dislikes. But where these expressions have 
been applied to the Poor Law Commission with any precise mean- 
ing, we conceive that they have been intended to object to it, 
either that it introduces a centralized administration, or that it 
possesses powers of subordinate legislation. Upon this assump- 
tion we shall proceed to examine how much weight is due to each 
of the two latter objections. 

1. With respect to the centralized administration, which is 
objected to the Poor Law Commission as an innovation incon- 
sistent with the general spirit of the constitution, we may observe 
that this objection appears to assume that nearly the entire admi- 
nistration of of the United Kingdom is conducted by local autho- 
rities, bound together by no common tie except the general law, 
and acknowledging no common superior except the Crown and 
the Parliament. This assumption, however, is not consistent with 
fact. Not to mention the army and navy, and also the Post- 
office, for which a centralized administration may be thought 
almost indispensable, it is to be observed that the administration 
of justice is as much centralized in this country as is consistent 
with the termination of civil and criminal actions. The judges of 
the superior courts of common law only move out of London twice 
in the year; and the sittings of the courts of equity, and of the 
superior ecclesiastical and admiralty courts, are permanently fixed 
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in London. Besides the administration of justice, all the admi- — 
nistrative machinery for the collection and protection of the public 
revenue is worked by central authorities, viz., the Boards of 
Customs, Excise, Stamps, and Taxes, and the chief office of the 
Preventive Service, which departments are again subject to the 
general control of the Lords Commissioners of the ‘Treasury. 
The auditing of the public accounts is likewise carried on by a 
central board. These examples show that superintendence by a 
central administrative authority is no innovation in the English 
constitution. Indeed, the only important instances in which the 
English constitution has permitted a large outlay of public money 
without some responsibility to the general Government are the 
poor-rates, and the analogous cases of county and borough-rates, 
highway-rates, and the expenditure for the maintenance of turn- 
pike-roads. The want of adequate responsibility has, in these 
branches of expense, led to profuse outlays of public money, and 
to serious financial embarrassments. But the annual expenditure 
for the purposes defrayed out of the county and borough-rates, 
and for the maintenance of roads, however large, falls very short 
of the expenses for the relief of the poor; nor is the tendency to 
abuse, or the difficulty of ressiting a lavish expenditure, so great 
in the former as in the latter case. ‘The government of England, 
and (as far as we are aware) the governments of the rest of the 
civilized world, can offer no parallel to the old Poor Law system, 
which annually levied and disbursed in England and Wales alone, 
about seven millions sterling, by means of local, unconnected, and 
unpaid officers, abandoned to their own judgment, destitute of any 
central guidance or control, and subject to no effectual respon- 
sibility. | 
We may remark further, that an exaggerated idea appears to 
be generally entertained of the centralization which has been — 
introduced by the Poor Law Commission. ‘The formation of — 
parishes into Unions for Poor Law purposes is, indeed, the exclu- 
sive business of the Commissioners (though in this they have ~ 
always shown great deference to the opinions of the persons on — 
the spot); but when the Board of Guardians is once in operation, — 
its powers are very extensive. ‘The Board of Guardians dispenses } 
all relief, appoints all paid officers, and administers all other Poor — 
Law business in the Union, subject only to the general super- 
intendence of the Commissioners, and to the regulations issued by — 
them. By aproviso at the end of the 15th section of the Poor 
‘Law Amendment Act, the Commissioners are expressly prohibited — 
from ‘interfering in any individual case for the purpose of ordering — 
relief.” And even if the Commissioners were not so prohibited, — 
our view of the duties of our office would induce us to decline — 
interfering in any such case; although we are not unfrequently ‘ 
applied to for that purpose. The only discretion which we exercise — 
respecting relief in individual cases is under the 52d section of 
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the Act, which enables the Guardians to depart from the rules of 
the Commissioners in instances of emergency, provided that such 
departure is subsequently approved. of by the Commissioners. 
Moreover, it is to be remembered that the Boards of Guardians 
do not consist of persons nominated by the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners or by the Government, but are formed partly of magis- 
trates sitting by virtue of their offices, and partly of members 
chosen by the most numerous constituency known to the law.* 
Accordingly, the administration of the Poor Laws, as established 
by the Poor Law Amendment Act, is not a highly centralized 
system (like the administration of justice, or the revenue depart- 
ments, in this country); but it is a combination of local manage- 
ment, with central superintendence. The centralized institutions 
of some of the continental governments leave little or no discretion 
or independence to the local authorities in certain branches of the 
administration. 'The old administration of the Poor Law in Eng- 
land was entirely conducted by local authorities, destitute of any 
common standard of reference except the various Acts of Parlhia- 
ment, which they often interpreted, or even set aside, as suited 
their interests or convenience. The present system of administering 
the Poor Law is a medium between these two extremes; and it is 
so contrived as to combine the advantages and to exclude the dis- 
advantages of the two systems. It furnishes the uniformity of 
action and the accumulation of experience which result froma 
central superintendence ; whilst it possesses the knowledge of 
detail and. active zeal which belong to local management. 

This is the view which we have, from the beginning, taken of 
the scope of the Poor Law Amendment Act, and of the duties it 
imposed upon us. We have ever sought to exercise our powers 
in such a manner as to avoid all unnecessary interference with the 
Boards of Guardians and other locai authorities ; and we have 
abstained carefully from doing anything which might extinguish 
the spirit of local independence and self-government which, when 
guided by an enlightened discretion, we consider the characteristic 
excellence of the English people. Whatever irritation may have 
been caused in some places by the measures necessary for the first 
introduction of the law, we are satisfied that all our proceedings 
will, if impartially examined, be found to have been dictated by 
the spirit which we have just described. In confirmation of this 
statement we may remark that the appointments of officers made by 


* Population of Unions and single parishes in the metropolis, with the number 
of voters for election of Guardians.—See App., Second Report, p. 632. 
Population. Number of Voters, 
654,424. 40,319 
Assuming the votes to bear the same proportion to the population, the number of 
- voters foz the portion of the kingdom united under the Poor Law Amendment Act 
may be stated as follows :— 
Population. Number of Voters. 
11,809,780 727,599 
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the Boards of Guardians are sanctioned by us as of course, if 
there should be no decisive objection to the choice; and that no 
officer is dismissed by us without our assigning the cireumstances 
in which his unfitness or incompetency, or his disobedience to the 
rules of the Commissioners (the causes of dismission defined by 
the Poor Law Amendment Act, ’s. 48), consist. Moreover, much 
of the business transacted by the Poor Law Commission has 
arisen from voluntary applications of the Boards of Guardians 
and parish officers for advice, in the manner which we have 
already stated. These voluntary applications arise in general 
from a conviction not only of the wider experience of the Poor 
Law Commissioners than that of any local authority, but also of 
their exemption from local partialities. An impartial tribunal of 
appeal, in case of differences of opinion between any of the 
parishioners or parish officers, can be afforded only by a distant 
authority, such as the Poor Law Commission. It likewise 
frequently happens that disputes arise between different parishes 
or Unions, respecting the relief of paupers. Here the Poor Law 
Commission affords a common point of reference, and can inter- 
pose immediately, if it should be expedient, in either or both of 
the parishes ;_ whereas, according to the old law, such a dispute 
could be determined only by the slow, expensive, and compara- 
tively inefficacious process of an application to a court of justice. 
The general superintending power of the Poor Law Commission 
also supplies another defect of the former law; viz., the want 
of a power of inquiry into alleged abuses in the distribution of 
relief. 

It should be further observed that the powers which the Poor 
Law Commissioners are called on to exercise, have little which 
is calculated to gratify any sinister interests of personal am- 
bition or corruption. The dispensation of relief is vested in the 
local authorities; and our principal duty is to control and limit 
that dispensation. The appointment of salaried officers is likewise 
vested in the same authorities; and we have only the invidious, 
and often painful duty of dismissing them for unfitness or mis- 
conduct. It will on examination be seen that scarcely any power 
which we possess is likely to be abused, unless we yield to the 
popular outcry which is directed against our powers: and that the 
readiest mode of obtaining applause for our humanity and public 
spirit would be to neglect the performance of our duties, and to 
convert our offices into sinecures. This subject is clearly explained 
and illustrated in the following remarks from a Report made to us 
by Mr. Tufnell. Speaking of the power of the Commissioners to 
prohibit out relief, he says :— 


‘““T beg to make one remark on the absurdity of the popular 
jealousy respecting this power of the Commissioners, or rather the 
wrong direction which that jealousy seems to have taken. Extensive 
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as their authority is in directing the distribution of relief, (and I con- 
tend that, as respects the able-bodied, it should be still greater,) it 
should be observed that it is almost wholly exercised in restricting, not 
in augmenting, relief; in fact, the public outcry is constantly directed 
against their supposed inconsiderate harshness. Were the public a 
little more long-sighted, it would see that every motive, save the single 
one of a strong sense of duty, impels a public Board like the Commis- 
sioners in a course precisely contrary to that which is made the subject 
of such constant attack. heir interests lead them to yield to applica- 
tions for relaxation from their rules, their refusal to do which causes 
such violent declamations, as they could only be induced to incur by a 
rigid sense of public duty. ‘The popular jealousy is unreasonably 
directed against such refusals, that is, against conduct which indicates 
a sacrifice of interest to duty, whereas it ought in reason to be on the 
alert, lest their duty be sacrificed to their interest. ‘To illustrate this 
by an instance: A Board of Guardians sends up to the Commissioners 
a case in which they desire to break through the rule that prohibits 
out-relief to able-bodied. It is, perhaps, referred to me for an opinion, 
who of couse am in the same position as respects motives as the Com- 
missioners. J know possibly that there is no good ground for the 
application, and that to grant it would break through a principle, the 
observance of which is of the utmost importance to the present and 
future welfare of the labourers, and yet a superficial plausibility may 
always be alleged in its favour, and acquiescence is sure to be popular. 
If then, under the sense of duty, the application be disallowed, I have to 
endure perhaps abuse in the newspapers, insults from individual 
guardians, and every description of unpleasantness. If it is allowed, I 
escape all these disagreeable consequences, the public applaud the so- 
called humanity, the discretion is said to be properly exercised, and my 
business proceeds calmly and quietly along, though a serious blow 
may be struck at the real interests of the labourers. But that I do 
not feel, the expense that may be incurred affects not me; and it may 
be years before the benefit of a contrary course is so fully developed as 
to beat down opposition, and bring the pepular voice on the side of 
truth and reason. The fear in committing such extensive powers to 
the Poor Law Commissioners should not be Jest they should use them 
improperly, but lest they should not use them at all; lest they should 
not interpose in the attempts that are’ continually made to break 
through the correct principles of Poor Law Administration, and thus 
stifle popular dissatisfaction by consulting their personal ease. It 
appears to me to be in the nature of a Poor Law, that its worst abuses 
should be popular, and in a district such as this [Kent and Sussex], 
where they had taken so deep a root, no restraining power should be 
refused that can tend to repress their growth, as none is so little capable 
of being misused by active exercise.” 

It is true that measures of the Commissioners for diminishing 
the burdens of the rate-payer, and for restoring the natural rela- 
tions of the employer and labourer have been generally approved 

of by reflecting persons; and that, by their support in the Boards 

of Guardians, the law has been carried into effect. Nevertheless, 

the Commissioners have scarcely ever been so loudly blamed as 
C 
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when they have interfered to protect a weak minority against 
unjust taxation, or to maintain the rights of property and in- 
dusiry. 

We may here remark, that our proceedings are also liable to a 
class of objections which are diametrically opposed to the pre- 
ceding objection. When it is considered that there are 585 Poor 
Law Unions in operation in England and Wales, and that each one 
of these contains several relieving officers, and medical officers ; 
furthermore, when it is considered that there are in England and 
Wales 14,400 places relieving their own poor, each of which 
annually appoints at least two overseers, it will hardly be wondered 
that cases of neglect, violation, or misconception of duty, in Poor 
Law functionaries, should from time to time occur. Moreover, 
instances will occasionally happen, in a population of 13,000,000, 
of extreme distress, or even of death, arising from causes which 
nothing but individual forethought could avert. Now, when any 
such case of transgression on the part of any Poor Law function- 
ary, or of misery or death arising from an inevitable cause takes 
place, it is commonly attributed in the public prints to the New 
Poor Law, although it is notorious that such cases have always 
happened from time to time in this country, and that they were 
formerly more frequent than at present. While one set of 
objectors blame the Commissioners for their intrusive interference 
with the management of the poor, and for covering the country 
with their functionaries; another set of objectors expect them to 
be omniscient and omnipresent, to supersede the exercise of ail 
forethought among the working classes, and to ensure the entire 
population against all the sudden ill effects of want, disease, and 
the neglect or cruelty of relations. If the Commissioners interfere 
extensively, they are blamed for grasping at power, for crushing 
ail local management, and for taking the administration of the 
poor-rates out of the hands of the rate-payers. If they do not 
interfere extensively, and some case of distress occurs, it is said 
that they have neglected their first duty, in leaving the poor to 
starve without the requisite assistance. 

We may observe, too, as another instance of the inconsistency 
of the objections which have been made to the powers of the 
Commissioners, that they have not only been blamed for exercising 
the powers which they do possess, but also for not exercising 
powers which they do not possess. They are alternately attacked 
for interfering, and for not interfering; at one moment they are 
censured for doing that which the Legislature expressly appointed 
them to perform, and the next, for not doing that which, by the 
plainest terms of the law, is beyond their authority. 

With respect to the complaint of the arbitrary procedure of 
the Poor Law Commission, we may remark that it not only is 
not true, but is the very reverse of the truth. ‘The old administra- 
tion of the Poor Law was characterized by repeated arbitrary 
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departures from the law, established by the systematic practice 

of parish officers and magistrates, over iarge districts of country. 

The Report of the Commission of Inquiry abounds with examples 

of the illegal discretion assumed by the dispensers of relief, pre- 

viously to the passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act. The 

Commissioners of Inquiry state, at the outset of their Report, that 

“in the greater part of the districts which they have been able 

to examine, the fund which the 43d of Elizabeth directed to be 

employed in setting to work children and persons capable of 
labour, but using no daily trade, and in the necessary relief of the 

impotent, is applied to purposes opposed to the letter, and still 

more to the spirit of that law.”* The allowance system, in par- 

ticular, was an arbitrary departure from the statutes. ‘The Poor 

Law Commissioners, on the other hand, have sought to confine an 

abusive and lax administration within the strict limits of the law ; 

anda great part of their duties has consisted in enforcing the 

observance of neglected though useful statutory provisions. The 

strict legality of the proceedings of the Commissioners have given. 
rise to numerous complaints; and we constantly receive applica- 

tions from overseers, constables, clergymen, &c., requesting that 
charges disallowed by the auditors as illegal may be passed. 

The same is likewise true of other kinds of expense formerly 
charged upon the poor-rates, such as the costs of prosecutions. 

The next branch of the objection under consideration is the 
power of subordinate legislation which has been delegated to the 
Poor Law Commissioners. 

With respect to their power of subordinate legislation, it is to be 
observed that a similar power has, to a greater or less extent, been 
delegated, either expressly or tacitly, to every considerable ad- 
ministrative department of the state. Indeed, such a power seems 
necessary toall administration ; since a law of a supreme legislature 
can hardly be so complete and minute as to admit of being 
executed without the establishment of some subsidiary regulations. 
Thus the Treasury and the Revenue Boards possess a power of 
making regulations respecting the collection of the revenue; the 
Postmaster-General possesses a similar power of making regula- 
tions respecting the transmission of letters by post; the Com- 
mander-in -Chief possesses a similar power of making regulations 
for the army, and the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty for 
the navy. Inall these cases the power of making regulations is 
limited by express enactment or by usage. ‘The indirect sub- 
ordinate legislation of the courts of justice has created nearly all 
the common law and equity; that is to say, a great part of the 
civil and criminal law of the land. Allthe superior courts of law 
and equity likewise possess a direct power of subordinate legis- 
lation for the purpose of regulating their own precedure ; or, as it 
is termed, of making rules of court. 

* Page 13, ed. 8vo. 
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Justices of the peace likewise possess powers of subordinate 
legislation for many municipal purposes, which are closely analo- 
gous to the powers of subordinate legislation possessed by the 
Poor Law Commissioners. 

For example, in the administration of the Poor Laws, their 
powers of making orders affecting individual cases, have far 
exceeded those of the Poor Law Commissioners, both as to the 
subjects (especially the taxation of the rate-payers, and the 
removal of the poor) and as to the extent to which the powers are 
applicable. ‘The statute of the 43d Elizabeth gave to the justices 
a control over the overseers in every respect: the overseers 
being required to take order for relieving the several classes of the 
poor with the consent of two or more justices. The words of the 
Statute seem to countenance the early practice of the justices of 
giving instructions for long periods of time, by which, as by a 
rule of conduct, the overseers generally abided during their year 
of office. 

These powers of superintending the whole administration of the 
Poor Laws were greatly extended by the Acts giving justices 
more stringent and compulsory powers over overseers ; particularly 
such Acts as 36 George III. ce. 23, (commonly known as East’s 
Act,) enabling the justices to order relief to poor persons at their 
own houses. ‘These powers of superintendence appear to have 
been systematically used in some cases by regulations of extensive 
effect, very similar to the Commissioners’ general rules: but with 
this difference, that the justices were not subject to the responsi- 
bilities which attach to the Commissioners in respect of their rules. 
The most striking instance of the use of such power by the 
justices is that of the creation of the scale system, for allowance 
of head money as out-relief in aid of wages, and proportioned to 
the number of the members of each family; which became the 
most extensive system of relief of which any experience has yet 
been had, and which had its origin entirely in the discretion 
which the statutes were understood to have vested in the justices. 
The orders made in virtue of this discretion are described in the 
Report of the Poor Law Commissioners of Inquiry, (page 21,) 
as having been “sometimes matured into a system, forming 
the law of a whole district, sanctioned and enforced by the magis- 
trates, and promulgated in the form of local statutes, under the 
name of scales.” : 

Many other instances exist, in which justices are invested with 
the power of making general rules relating to Poor Laws and 
other matters, usually without appeal to or influence from either 
the courts of law or the Secretary of State, or any express pro- 
vision of security for its use or check upon its misuse. Thus the 
justices at general or quarter-sessions have, under the 3d and 4th 
of William IV, c. 40, s.4, the power to make orders, rules, and 
regulations applicable to their whole county, for carrying into 
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effect the provisions for the removal of poor persons born in 
Scotland and Ireland, and the Isles of Man and Scilly, which 
orders, rules, and regulations are to be observed by all justices of 
the peace, overseers, churchwardens, constables, and other per- 
sons concerned in and charged with the removal of such poor 
persons. 

The following are instances of similar powers of subordinate 
legislation exercised by the justices in subjects not connected with 
the Poor Laws. 

The justices at general quarter sessions are enabled to carry 
into effect, by means of general orders, the provisions of the Acts 
relating to gaols and houses of correction. 

With respect to county asylums for lunatic and insane poor, 
the justices have the power to provide the building, to charge the 

rates for that amongst other purposes, and to reoulate the ene 
management of the sbatidae os, the officers, and the inmates. 

A niet important and een legislative power of justices of 
the peace is that which the law has at various times invested them 
with of fixing the ingredients and the prices of commodities, by 
an assize—for instance the assize of bread. The justices were to 
fix the assize, the weight, and the prices of all sorts of bread made 
for sale, when and as often as they should think proper—deter- 
mining the reasonable allowance to the bakers for their charges, 
labour and profit as the justices should deem proper. 

Very similar and equally extensive was the power of regulating 
wages which was possessed by justices for many centuries. It 
was confirmed to them by the Act of the 5th of Elizabeth, passed 
in 1563, and was thenceforth continued through a period remark- 
able for the assertion of constitutional pr inciples, until the year 
1813. The justices had the power of limiting, rating, and ap- 
pointing the wages as well of artificers, handicr ham, husband- 
men, as of any other labourer, servant, or workman, whether the 
wages were payable by the year, day, week, or month, or other- 
wise ; whether the work were by the great, for mowing, reaping, 
or the threshing of corn and grain, for mowing or making of hay, 
for ditching, paving, railing, or hedging, or for any aches reason- 
able service or labour. These assessments of wages, when pro- 
claimed, were binding on all justices, sheriffs, and other officers, 
and on all masters and servants affected by the assessment. 

It may be remarked that the powers possessed by justices for 
fixing the prices of commodities and the wages of labourers were 
abolished, not because it was thought inexpedient to invest. jus- 
tices with these powers of subordinate legislation, but because the 
system of fixing prices and wages by. law was abandoned. 

Various legislative powers are given to justices to fix the 
boundaries of districts for various municipal purposes, as to make 
divisions for the holding of petty and special sessions, and to form 
parishes into districts for the sur veying of highways. 

In reference to the imposing of taxes and charges, and their 
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expenditure, besides their authority in making and expending the 
county rates, they have many incidental powers of legislating, by 
making rules of universal application within their jurisdictions, 
as in the instance of coroners’ inquests, with respect to which they 
have an unlimited power to fix all fees, allowances, and disburse- 
ments, excepting merely the fees of medical witnesses, which are 
fixed by statute; and they also have the power at quarter sessions 
of settling the fees to be paid in Poor Law business, as well as all 
other business done at petty or special sessions. ‘The exercise of 
this power, however, is subject to the approval of the justices of 
the courts of law at Westminster. 

These examples (to which many others might be added) show 
that there is no foundation for the idea that the power of subor- 
dinate legislation conferred upon the Poor Law Commissioners 
by the Poor Law Amendment Act is unconstitutional. The 
extent of the power so conferred seems to be likewise miscon- 
ceived. A power of subordinate legislation can be exercised only 
for the purpose or purposes defined by the supreme legislature 
which confers it. Thus the Poor Law Commissioners can make 
orders and regulations only for certain specific purposes enume- 
rated in the Poor Law Amendment Act (such as the management 
of the poor, the government of workhouses, and the education of 
the children therein, the management of parish poor children 
under the provisions of 7th George III., and so on), and generally 
for the purpose of carrying the Act into execution; but their 
power is strictly confined within these limits. Again, a power of 
subordinate legislation can be exercised only in conformity with 
the existing law; it can only carry out into detail the general 
intentions of the supreme legislature; and it cannot infringe or 
derogate from any statutory provision or rule of unwritten law. 
Whatever rules Parliament has laid down respecting the relief of 
the poor, the Poor Law Commissioners must enforce without 
modification ; they can only give to these rules greater precision, 
by developing their provisions, and making subsidiary regulations 
for carrying them into complete effect. As an instance of the 
paramount authority ofa statutory .enactment, we may mention 
that some time ago we wished to regulate the power of holding 
proxies for the election of guardians; masmuch as the present 
law permits the unlimited accumulation of proxies in the hands 
of a single person (a subject to which we shall advert hereafter) ; 
but we were advised that we could not limit a power which Par- 
liament had given without reservation. 

The mode prescribed for the issue of the general orders of the 
Poor Law Commissioners likewise ensures their responsibility for 
the exercise of this power. Notice must be given to the Secre- 
tary of State, in the manner which will be stated lower down ; 
the entire order must be expressed scripts literis, and, effectual 
means are taken for its promulgation. 

Nor should it be forgotten, that a direct remedy is provided for 
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any person who conceives that the Poor Law Commissioners have 
overstepped their legal power in any order by which he may be 
affected. By the 105th sec. of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
every rule, order, or regulation of the Poor Law Commissioners 
is removable by writ of certéorari into the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
In this manner the proceedings of the Poor aw Commissioners 
can, in every important case, be brought cheaply and speedily 
under the revision of the judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench: 
whereas the legality of the orders of other public functionaries 
is not equally open to trial, or triable with equal facility and 
cheapness. For example, if any person wished to try the legality 
of a regulation respecting the removal of Scotch or Irish paupers 
made by the justices in quarter sessions, he would probably be 
forced to have recourse to the indirect remedy of an action of 
trespass, and certainly would not be entitled to have the order 
brought before the Court of Queen’s Bench by a writ of certzorart. 
It may be added that the security which the public derives from 
this source is not illusory; since the Court of Queen’s Bench has, 


. in every case respecting the powers of the Poor Law Commis- 


sioners which has hitherto come before it, put upon the Act the 
most rigid construction of which it was susceptible. It should 
likewise be borne in mind that the Commissioners have not, like 
a court of justice, a power of enforcing their own regulations. 
A neglect or disobedience of their regulations is punishable, for 
the first and second offence, upon conviction before two justices, 
and for the third and subsequent offences, it is indictable as a 
misdemeanour (s. 98 of the Act); but the Commissioners have 
no more direct mode of enforcing obedience to their regulations. 
It is not for us to justify the determination of Parliament, in 
devolving upon the Poor Law Commissioners a power of subor- 
ninate legislation for the purpose of giving effect to the Poor Law 
Amendment Act. We may, however, venture to remark, that if 
such justification were needed it might easily be found. The 
Parliament of this vast Empire, having not merely the affairs of 
Great Britain and Ireland, but also those of the Colonies and the 
dominions of the Hast India Company to attend to, is occupied 
with the establishment of general legislative rules, and cannot 
afford time for entering into the minute details of parochial and 
local regulation. Such details must be left to subordinate au- 
thorities, to be completed in the spirit of the general enactment. 
We may cite, as instances of such regulations of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, which would be unworthy to occupy the time of 
Parliament, the order regulating the discipline of the workhouse, 
the order defining the duties of the Union officers, the order 
prescribing the mode of keeping Poor Law accounts, and the order 
regulating the election of Guardians, issued by our Board. - These 
four orders taken together considerably exceed in bulk the Poor 
Law Amendment Act. If Parliament were to attempt to ‘ori- 
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ginate and discuss elaborate regulations of this sort, it would be 
compelled (even if it sat perpetually) to neglect a large part of 
its weightier duties. Nevertheless, regulations such as these are, 
within their limited sphere, highly useful and important; their 
original composition requires much thought; and they require to 
be modified from time to time, and to be adapted to special cir- 
cumstances and different localities. If such a power does. not 
exist, either great. inconvenience is suffered, or else the laws are 
tacitly set aside in practice, or strained from their proper meaning 
by arbitrary constructions. . 

There is, moreover, in this country another advantage in the 
interposition of an authority between Parliament and the people, 
which can issue detailed regulations in a legislative form. The 
style for the composition of Acts of Parliament, which has been 
consecrated by usage, renders them hardly intelligible to persons 
who have not received a professional education, or who have not, 
by frequent study, become familiar with their peculiar language. 
Hence it is convenient that some competent authority should ex- 
pound the intentions of the Legislature to the public, by distri- 
buting the provisions of Acts of Parliament into smaller portions, 
arranged according to the subject-matter, and by accompanying 
them with such interpretations and references as may tend to elu- 
cidate their meaning. No law can be obeyed which is not effec- 
tuaily promulgated; and the most effectual mode of promulgating 
a law is to put it in a form comprehensible by the majority of the 
persons to whomit is addressed, and to make its general provisions 
as detailed and specific as possible. We have reason to think 
that the departures from the law, which (as we have already stated) 
were frequent under the old system of administration, were not 
exclusively owing to the want of efficient superintendence, but arose 
in part from an ignorance of the law. 

We may remark finally under this head, that the objections 
made by the Rev. Mr. Bull, in his evidence before the Lords’ 
Committee of 1838, do not stop with the orders and regulations 
of the Poor Law Commissioners, but attack the legislative autho- 
rity of Parliament itself. Mr. Bull considers the Poor Law 
Amendment Act as devoid of legal authority, because some of its 
provisions seem to him to be inconsistent with what he deems the 
doctrines of the Christian religion.* It is unnecessary for us to dwell 
on the anarchical tendency of the theory which this objection in- 
volves. If objections of this sort were suffered to prevail, no law 
in the statute book, however important or ancient, could command 
universal obedience; since any person who wished to withdraw 


himself from the operation of any Act of Parliament, need only 


declare it to be contrary to his views of the Christian religion, 


* See the Evidence of the Rev. G.S. Bull, before the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords, on the operation of the Poor Lay Amendment Act, (1838.)— 
pp. 244—247, 
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and he would at once be able to dispense himself from obedience 
to it. 

We proceed to consider the only remaining objection to the ex- 
istence of the Poor Law Commission, to which we shall deem it 
necessary to advert. ‘This objection is, the alleged expensiveness 
of the Commission. 

The following is a statement of the annual expenses of the Poor 
Law Commission since its creation :— 
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All the expenses of the Poor Law Commission have been de- 
frayed out of the Consolidated Fund, under the direction of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, according to sec. 9 of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act. 

We should remark that the expenses of the Poor Law Commis. 
sion have been increased beyond their necessary amount, by the 
duties thrown upon it in consequence of the passing of the Paro- 
chial Assessment Act, and the Parish Property Act. These ad- 
ditional expenses may be estimated at not less than £3,000 a-year. 
Some additional expense has likewise been caused by the volu- 
minous returns relating to Poor Law matters which have been 
called for by Parliament. A considerable expense has also been 
incurred in obtaining and digesting the annual returns of the ex- 
penditure for the relief of the poor, a duty formerly performed by 
officers of the House of Commons, but undertaken by the Com- 
mission on account of its command of greater facilities for its 
execution. 

The total expenditure for the relief of the poor in England and 
Wales for each year since 1834 (the year in which the Poor Law 
Amendment Act was passed), as compared with the five preceding 
years, is as follows:— 
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Year ending Monies expended for the relief Average annual expenditure 
25th March. of the poor. of the five years. 
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The total saving in the expenditure for the relief of the poor 
since 1834, as compared with the total expenditure in the five 
preceding years, is £10,933,013. Accordingly, the total saving 
attributable to the Poor Law Amendment Act, as worked by the 
Poor Law Commission, to Lady-day 1839, was £10,933,013. 
The total expense of the Poor Law Commission, to Lady-day, 
1839, was £182,679. 

The saving in some subordinate branches of Poor Law expen- 
diture since 1834 has considerably exceeded the total expense of 
the Poor Law Commission.” For example, the average expense 
of Poor Law litigation for each of the two years ending March 
1834 was £256,508 ; and the average expense of the Poor Law 
litigation for each of the five years ending March 1839 was 
£132,080. ‘The saving under this head in the latter five years 
may therefore be estimated at £622,138; which is more than 
three times the expense of the Poor Law Commission during the 
same period. 7 

Consequently, if the Poor Law Commission is expedient on 
other grounds, its expense is not a sufficient reason for abolishing 
it. Considered simply as a means of saving the public money (a 
view which, we confess, seems to us narrow and erroneous), it has 


* This sum includes generally the expenses of building, loans repaid, interest of 
money borrowed, and cost of persons migrating and emigrating. The amounts on 
the money expended for the relief of the poor are taken from the returns of the 
overseers, and not from the averages calculated by the Commissioners; and they 
are exclusive of county-rate, highway-rate, &c. 

+ See note (7) in p. 27. e 
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been successful. It does not follow that an office which costs a 
considerable sum of money is on the whole expensive, or that an 
office which is performed gratuitously, or even produces an imme- 
diate gain to the Government, is on the whole cheap. 

But, notwithstanding the magnitude of the evils produced by 
the old system of Poor Laws, and the acknowledged necessity of 
attempting to find some remedy for them; and notwithstanding 
the cogency of the reasons in favour of the new system, and the 
weakness of the reasons against it, to which we have adverted ; 
yet the administration of the new law has encountered serious 
obstacles, from causes which could not fail to be foreseen by the 
authors and promoters of the measure. ‘Io some of these causes 
we proceed to direct your Lordship’s attention. 

In the first place, it is scarcely possible that a measure pro- 
viding a remedy for extensive and deep-seated evils should be 
carried into execution without disturbing numerous existing in- 
terests, and without clashing against received opinions and ancient 
habits of management and authority. This inconvenience has 
been peculiarly felt in the execution of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act; inasmuch as numerous interests had grown up under 
the old system, which were not limited to the possession of offices 
or other legitimate sources of gain. but extended to various illicit 
contrivances for diverting the poor-rates into private channels. 
For a copious illustration of these contrivances we need only refer 
to the Repert of the Commissioners of Inquiry, and to various 
subsequent Reports of our Assistant Commissioners ; to which the 
unprinted documents of our office would furnish ample additions. 

We do not mean to cast any reflection upon any particular per- 
son or class of persons : but we only state what might be naturally 
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expected of any large body of men, when we say, that their judg- 
ments were likely to be biassed against a new system by which 
their profits were lessened, their power curtailed, or their habits 
broken; and that they were likely to condemn it on slight evi- 
dence, and to give a ready acceptance to ex-parte statements unfa- 
vourable to it. It should, however, be remarked, to the honour 
of the legal profession, that although their profits were materially 
diminished by the reduction of poor-law litigation consequent on 
the new Act, they have never taken any prominent part against 
the measure, or used the great abilities and influence which they 
possess, for the purpose of discrediting it. 

In the second place, the Poor Law Amendment Act, though 
essentially of a popular tendency, bears outwardly an unpopular 
appearance ; and from its restrictive character, as compared with 
the system which it supplanted, it admits of being plausibly repre- 
sented as a measure hostile to the interests of the poor. |What- 
ever tends to raise the condition of the mass df the people by form- 
ing them to habits of forethought, frugality, and self-dependence, 
has a popular and equalizing tendency. The same is likewise the 
effect of any measure which protects the industrious labourer 
against contrivances intended to lower the rate of his wages, to 
make his employment precarious, and to render him dependent 
on the caprices or shortsighted interests of his employers.. But, 
although the Poor Law Amendment Act produces these effects, 
it accomplishes its purpose by abolishing abuses which, however 
pernicious they may have been to the poor in general, gave to some 
of them an easy subsistence at the public expense. 

The causes of unpopularity, which we have just described, ne- 
cessarily produced a demand for attacks on the New Poor Law. 
Accordingly many of the conductors of the newspaper press, not 
(as we believe) for the purpose of impeding the execution of the 
law, but with the natural desire of producing an acceptable com- 
modity for their readers, commenced a series of attacks upon the 
measure and its administrators. It was soon perceived that the 
_ New Poor Law was a subject eminently fitted for rhetorical exag- 
geration, and that its alleged effects furnished materials which, if 
skilfully treated, would interest the feelings and stimulate the 
imagination of the reader. Indeed, so tempting a speculation — 
for popular writers was afforded by the appetite for Poor Law 
horrors, that they have even been introduced into tales of fiction. 
If statements respecting alleged abuses in the administration of 
the Poor Laws are distinctly made, they can ke investigated ; 
and according to the results of the investigation, the statement 
can be contradicted or the abuse corrected. But false insinuations 
conveyed through tales of fiction are the more mischievous, be- 
cause they produce their effect unconsciously upon the mind of 
the reader, and do not admit of refutation. 

The professional agitators have not been slow to follow the ex- 
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ample of the press ; and numerous inflammatory speeches against 
the New Poor Law have been made at public meetings, chiefly in 
the manufacturing districts. It was on an occasion of this sort 
that the pamphlet entitled “ Marcus on Populousness,” was first 
attributed to the Poor Law Commissioners; a calumny to which 
we should not advert, if we had not reason to think that it had 
been believed by many of the simple and credulous persons to 
whom it was addressed, and if a reprint of the pamphlet, attri- 
buting its composition to the Poor Law Commissioners, had not 
been extensively circulated among the working classes.* 

When the numbers of Poor Law functionaries and paupers are 
considered, it becomes evident (as we have already remarked) 
that cases of neglect or abuse, and of consequent suffering, must 
occasionally arise. No wisdom or attention on the part of a Go- 
vernment can make a system of administration perfect; and in 
the administration of the Poor Laws there are peculiar difficulties 
to contend with. ‘The number of persons receiving legal relief is 
still very large. ‘The number of paupers in the workhouses is 
about 98,000 ; the number of paupers receiving out-relief is above 
560,000. Now these persons cannot be fed like an army, whose 
wants can be anticipated, and which is collected in a few large 
bodies, and is regularly organized and disciplined. The paupers 
are scattered through the entire population of the country; and 
their wants must be relieved as they casually arise. Moreover, 
the paupers naturally include the most improvident and helpless 
part of the population, and therefore that part for whose wants it 
is the most difficult to provide. A pauper likewise commonly 
receives the public relief as his due, and without any gratitude, or 
any ofthe feeling which induces the industrious labourer to make 


* Similar tales had been formerly circulated in other parts of the country. The 
following passage occurs in Mr. Gilbert’s Report on Devon, dated June, 1836.— 
Second Annual Report, App. B., No. 9. 

“Wherever disturbances have taken place, they have been traced to the instiga- 
tion of some or one of these parties (keepers of beer-shops and corrupt parish 
officers). In the north of the county, where there were some disturbances, we found 
that the poor people were acting under the grossest deception. There was not any- 
thing too horrible or absurd to be circulated, and nothing too incredible for their 
belief. Few really understood the intended proceedings of the Guardians, and the 
cpposition was not against the execution of the law, but the falsehoods in circulation, 
As soon as the intentions of the law were understood, the most riotous submitted, 
and received the alterations gladly. Amongst other ridiculous statements circulated, 
the peasantry fully believed that all the bread was poisoned, and the only cause for 
giving it instead of money was the facility it affurded for destroying the paupers; 
that all the children beyond three in a family were to be killed; that all young chil- 
dren and women under eighteen were to be spayed; that if they touched the bread 
they would instantly drop down dead: and 1 saw one poor person at North Molton 
look at a loaf with a strong expression of hunger, and when it was offered to her, 
put her hands behind her, and shrink back in fear lest it should touch her. She 
acknowledged that she had heard of aman who had dropped down dead the moment 
he touched the bread. It was also believed, that to touch the bread was like ‘ taking 
bounty,’ and the Guardians would immediately seize them, kill their children, and 
imprison their parents.” 
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the most and the best of his hard-earned gains. Hence it is to 
be expected that, in spite of incessant vigilance, cases of hardship 
or neglect, in which some blame is justly imputable to a Poor 
Law functionary, should happen from time to time. But we 
assert that, amidst all the outery which has been raised against 
the law, nothing like a sufficient number of cases of hardship or 
neglect has been established to justify a condemnation of the sys- 
tem and its administrators, or to raise a presumption that the 
poor requiring relief have not almost invariably been treated with 
kindness and consideration. The worst cases of distress are those 
which have grown out of old abusive practices, not yet eradicated. 
Thus the interference of the Commissioners is repeatedly exer- 
cised, in order to enforce the liability of parishes to relieve every 
destitute person found in them, and to prevent the system of ban- 
dying about casual paupers from parish to parish, which prevailed 
extensively under the old law, and was often attended with the 
most revolting inhumanity. , 

Moreover, not only has the working of the new law been sys- 
tematically misrepresented, and tried by an unfair standard, but 
some of its most important provisions have been constantly mis- 
stated. ‘Thus it has been repeatedly alleged that the bastardy 
clauses in the Poor Law Amendment Act favour infanticide by 
taking from the mother of a bastard her right to relief; whereas, 
in truth, the Act does not repeal the right of the mother to relief, 
but merely limits the remedy of the parish against the putative 
father. 

By the various means which we have described, an appeal was 
made to the country against the Poor Law Amendment Act. 
This appeal, it is to be observed, was not made to the interests or 
prejudices of a party or a class, nor to the angry passions or cu- 
pidity of the people at large; but to their humanity, liberality, 
and sense of justice. Many persons, of kind and generous dispo- 
sitions, not having time to examine for themselves the provisions 
and policy of the law, or the evidence on which the confident and 
repeated statements of oppression and cruelty rested, were thus 
naturally misled into a belief inconsistent with the truth. In this 
manner the benevolent feelings of the public were, to a consider- 
able extent, enlisted on the side of error; and probably even the 
fear of a return to the ancient poor law would hardly have been 
sufficient to support the new measure, if nearly all the complaints 
investigated by the Parliamentary Committees, and by our As- 
sistant Commissioners, had not turned out to be unfounded; if a 
large portion of the public were not concerned, as members of 
Boards of Guardians, in the administration of the law; and if, 
consequently, there had not been a prevailing consciousness that 
most of the stories about poor law tyranny originated with inte- 
rested parties, or were brought forward rather for the sake of de- 
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clamation or display, or of presenting a pathetic and saleable 
narrative, than with a view of seriously influencing the convictions 
of Parliament and the public. 

It is, we think, shown by the foregoing remarks, that the at- 
tacks made on the Poor Law Amendment Act, through the press, 
do not afford an accurate index to the general opinion of the in- 
telligent and impartial part of the public respecting it; and that 
the unpopularity of the law appears to be much greater than it 
is. In confirmation of this conclusion, we may observe, that the 
Poor Law Amendment Act could not be carried into effect with- 
out the general support of the country, inasmuch as its adminis- 
tration rests upon the Boards of Guardians, most of whose mem- 
bers are elected, and all of them serve voluntarily.* An unpo- 
pular tax might be levied by Government collectors, if the people 
were not inclined to resist its collection by force; and, even if they 
were so inclined, it might perhaps be levied by the assistance of 
the soldiery. But the Poer Law Amendment Act is executed by 
ex officio and elected Guardians, serving voluntarily, and offering 
a fair representation of the upper and middle classes of the lo- 
eality. The mere fact of its being executed proves that it cannot 
be generally disapproved of. It is well known that over-severe 
criminal laws have been virtually repealed in this country by the 
unwillingness of juries to convict under them, notwithstanding tie 
influence of the judge. The Poor Law Amendment Act would, 
in like manner, be repealed by the Boards of Guardians, not- 
withstanding the influence of the Commissioners, if the members 
of these Boards were generally opposed to the law. We are in- 
deed able to affirm from our own knowledge, that, as the pro- 
visions of the law have been better understood, they have been 
more strongly supported ; that many persons, who at first ac- 
tively opposed it, have become its warmest friends; and that 
generally, throughout the country, it has received the deliberate 
approbation and steady support of a large, respectable, and intel- 
ligent portion of the community. 

Some persons, on taking a general view of the present question, 
may be inclined to think that the truth lies in the midst of the 
two extremes, and that they shall best avoid error by believing a 
wart of what has been alleged against the new Poor Law. We 
assert, however, confidently, that if the evidence be dispassion- 
ately and carefully examined, it will be found that nearly all the 
objections which have been raised against the measure are desti- 
tute of foundation. The laborious investigations of the Parlia- 
mentary Committees into the working of the law have assisted 
powerfully in establishing and diffusing the truth ; and, accord- 


* The following is a nearly exact statement of the number of the members of the 
Boards of Guardians in England and Wales :— 
Elected. Ex officio, Total. 
16,667, 4,198. 20,865. 
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ingly, the current of public opinion appears to be flowing in a 
direction favourable to the new administration. People are be- 
ginning to reflect that, harsh as the new law is said to be, it per- 
petuates and organizes the most extensive system of public relief 
which ever existed in the world; and this too in a country where 
wages are generally high, Gere the working classes are generally 
in a prosperous condition, and where there is a large demand both 
for manufacturing and agricultural labour. No other country 
possesses a Poor Law so extensive as the English system. ‘The 
amount expended in the relief of the poor of England, in the five 
years since 1834, has been £22,839,939; a sum which would 
have sufficed to construct the requisite Fonds bridges, and other 
public works over a large part of the United Kingdom, and 
would thus have e promoted trade and intercourse, and have per- 
manently increased the means of employment for the people. 

Having made these general remarks on the nature, extent, and 
effects of the powers of the Commissioners, Wwe will advert to two 
suggestions of the Committee of the House of Commons for the 
subjection of some of those powers to an additional control. 

The first of these suggestions is, ‘ that a less strict construction 
of the words ‘General Rule’ should prevail, and a greater pub- 
licity be given to the rules and orders under which the several 
Boards of Guardians are acting.” (P. 26.) 

In order to enable your Lordship to judge of the expediency 
of adopting this suggestion, we will describe the practice of the 
Commissioners, and the reasons by which that practice has been 
governed. 

The Poor Law Amendment Act enables the Commissioners to 
exercise all their powers by means of rules, orders, and regulaticns 
under their hands and seal ;* and the Commissioners have no other 
mode of controlling the administration of the poor laws. 

The Act distinguishes general rules from others, and defines 
them as follows Jee The words ‘ General Rule’ shall be con- 
strued to mean any rule relating to the management of the poor, 
or to the execution of this Act, which shall, at the time of issuing 
the same, be addressed by the said Commissioners to more than 
one Union, or to more parishes or places than one not forming a 
Union, or not to be formed into or added to a Union, under or by 
virtue of such rule;” and it requires that such general rules 
should be laid before the Secretary of State, forty days before 
they can take effect, and that they should be laid before Parhiae 
ment. [ It likewise enables the Queen, with the advice of the 
Privy Council, to disallow such rules, or any part of them, either 
within or after the period of forty days, during which they are to 
lie before the Secretary of State. 

It will be seen, by the definition, that there is no other criterion 
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of a general rule than the fact of its being addressed simultane- 
ously to several districts, and of its being equally applicable to all 
of them. . 

There is no distinction between general and particular rules, 
drawn from their object, effect, or form. 

Every power of control with which the Commissioners are in- 
vested by the Act, is conferred by reference simply to rules, orders, 
and regulations, and never by reference to “General Rules.” * It 
appears indisputable that every power of the Commissioners can 
be exercised by particular rules and orders, and that such rules 
or orders are only general when they are addressed to a system or 
combination of Unions or districts, upon which whole system or 
combination they operate simultaneously, and with a common and 
equally obligatory effect. 

The variety in the condition of different districts, as regards 
both the nature and extent of the prevailing evils and defects, and 
in the means available as remedies, has hitherto been so great as 
to have deprived us of the opportunity of dealing with them in the 
systematic and combined manner contemplated in the provisions 
of the Act as to general rules, and we have been compelled to 
confine ourselyes to the adoption of such remedies or improve- 
ments as each parish or Union appeared to be prepared for. 

On the other hand we have used our utmost diligence in so pre- 
paring our particular orders as to avoid the creation of new ano- 
malies, or the increase of that confusion which, on our entrance 
upon our duties, prevailed so generally as of itself to constitute 
the greatest impediment to an improved administration. We 
have, therefore, endeavoured on all occasions to adopt such mea- 
sures as would tend to a uniformity of good practice, and with 
this view our orders for the remedy of each class of evils have been 
constructed as nearly as possible on one principle and in one form. 

It has, indeed, been more an inevitable consequence of this 
method of proceeding, than a result for which the Commissioners 
can claim any credit, that every particular order, when once care- 
fully and maturely considered, was soon found to be applicable 
without any modification beyond that of the names of places and 
persons to a great number of districts which were not contem- 
plated in the preparation of the order. Your Lordship will per- 
ceive that in dealing with upwards of 14,000 places separately 
maintaining their own poor, it was impossible that many useful 
measures could be devised for any single parish, which would not 
be found to be equally applicable to a large proportion of the 
others. It will be equally obvious that the more forethought and 
attention were bestowed on the first of such particular orders, the 
less they would require alteration, either as to form or matter, in 
their application to new cases. The forms of many of the Cem- 
missioners’ orders haye been prepared prospectively, and before 

* See §§ 15, 18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 32, 39, 42, 46, 47, 49, 52, 58. 
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occasion had arisen for their operation. Such are the forms of 
orders relating to the purchase of lands and workhouses, and for 
the sale of parish property. Most of these orders are wholly un- 
susceptible of any change of matter or form, and are consequently 
issued without any such change, and with the mere insertion of 
names and quantities. And yet, notwithstanding this complete 
identity of form and effect, it would be impossible to issue these 
orders as “ general rules,’ as under them nothing is to be done in 
common or to an equal extent by any two Unions, and the occa- 
sion for their issue entirely depends on the circumstances and 
state of preparation of each parish or Union. 

The same remarks likewise apply to the declarations of Unions, 
and to the orders for the election of guardians. It appears to us 
clearly impossible, while adhering to the provision and intention 
of the Poor Law Amendment Act, to devise “ general rules” for 
the declaration simultaneously, and under one set of terms, of a 
system of Unions, or for the conduct of the election of guardians 
in the parishes of several Unions. Near the beginning of this 
year, we issued several orders to different Unions, revoking former 
orders and making new provisions for the election of guardians ; 
and, when giving instructions for the preparation of these orders, 
we contemplated an extensive issue of them, and directed that they 
should be prepared as a general rule. But it was found that, of 
the Unions to which it was proposed to send this order, the greater 
part were still affected by some peculiar circumstances, which 
would require a modification of it for each case. They had all 
been declared at different times—many had their original orders 
modified by others subsequently issued ; and being thus ditter- 
ently circumstanced, there were in each of these Unions different 
sets of orders to be revoked or modified ; and thus the order for 
each Union was found to require its separate consideration, inde- 
pendently of the varieties of material circumstances, such as the 
existence in some Unions of a class of officers or assistants not 
existing in others. The order was therefore issued only to such 
Unions and parishes as appeared more peculiarly to require it, or 
better prepared for it than others. 

As this is an instance in which we originally contemplated the 
issue of a general rule, and with that view forwarded a draft to the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, we conceive it to be 
peculiarly illustrative of the difficulty of devismg general rules. 

In administering the law applicable to 14,400 relieving districts, 
and upwards of 580 Unions, it will often occur, that on the same 
day particular orders, identical in form and matter, (with mere 
exceptions of names, ) will be issued to several places. This is 
rendered inevitable by a great variety of circumstances, wholly in- 
dependent of any combined or systematic operation of the order. 
Orders applied for from many parishes or Unions are delayed until 
they can be drawn or settled, or printed. These latter operations, 
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and not the decision of the Commissioners, mechanically determine 
the day of issue of such orders, which, when prepared, are forth- 
with issued to the respective districts as of course. In like 
manner many particular orders required by a multitude of sepa- 
rate districts are often reserved for the consideration and report 
of Assistant Commissioners, which being obtained, all such par- 
ticular orders immediately issue. But the largest effect produced 
of the kind is that arising from the recurrence of the different 
divisions of the parochial year: for instance, nearly all elections 
and appointments take place with reference to Lady-day, as ina 
great measure do the contracts and the audit of the anuual ac- 
counts; others occur at smaller but fixed intervals, as with respect 
to the four quarters of the year. All these recurreut periods ne- 
cessitate the issue to different places of a great mass of orders si- 
milar or identical in their purport, nowise governed, howeyer, by 
any systematic or general view, but determined by each emer- 
gency, and quite incapable, however multiplied the oceasion, of 
being dealt with by general rules. 

The impossibility of acting in such emergencies by general rules 
appears to be of itself sufficient evidence of the legal inapplica- 
bility of the provisions for general rules to these occasions. And 
the criterion of general rules (namely of being “ addressed by the 
Commissioners to more than one Union, or to more parishes and 
places than one not forming an Union”) appears clearly to indi- 
cate, as the test of a general rule, the contemplation by the Com- 
missioners of the order eodem intuitu, as applicable on a larger 
scale than to a particular Union, and not its contemplation as ap- 
plicable to several individual places independently and in succes- 
sion. The fortuitous and unintentional issue on the same day of 
a multitude of similar orders operating upon Unions and places 
wholly unconnected, the circumstances of each requiring and hay- 
ing had its separate consideration, would therefore no more consti- 
tute such orders general rules, than a multitude of orders of re- 
moval by justices, or of convictions, or of writs or other processes 
for which fixed forms are used, exactly identical in everything 
except the names and places, could be considered general orders 
of removal, or general convictions, or writs, &e. 

Considering the extent to which important differences still pre- 
vail in different Unions, and the time which must elapse before 
such differences can be effaced, we entertain but slight hopes of 
being able, within a short time, to avail ourselves of the provi- 
sions authorizing us to operate upon more systematic views by 
means of general rules. We apprehend that it will still remain 
our duty to proceed in the more cautious, although less rapid and 
decisive course of dealing with each Union according to its pecu- 
liar condition, availing ourselves of occasions as they successively. 
arise, to introduce a similarity of practice by means of orders as 
uniform in their operation as the cireumstances will] permit. 
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We have always considered it desirable to avail ourselves of 
every opportunity of giving publicity to our orders, and more par- 
ticularly to those which were of such importance as to be likely 
to have eventually an extensive operation. We have availed our- 
selves of such of these opportunities as have been afforded by 
our annual Reports, in the Appendices of which will be found 
copies of such orders; and have also circulated, amongst Boards 
of Guardians, many drafts or copies of important orders, applica- 
tions for which were thus suggested and encouraged. We are 
desirous of adopting any arrangements tending to give increased 
publicity to our orders, and avail ourselves of the observation of 
the Committee as an occasion for offering to your Lordship the 
suggestion that the provisions of the Act which require that 
general rules should be laid before the Secretary of State and 
Parliament should be extended to all orders whatever, and that 
the object of such extension would be most effectually obtained by 
returning such orders to Parliament every month, as well as at 
the commencement of the session. 

This suggestion, however, is founded on the assumption that 
the distinction between general rules and other orders, which is 
made by the Poor Law Amendment Act, remains unchanged ; 
and consequently, that the Commissioners will not, in ordinary 
cases, be able to operate by means of general rules. 

But if a larger and different definition were affixed to the term 
«¢ General Rules,” it would be possible to secure to the ordinary 
regulations of the Commissioners the same superintendence, by 
means of Her Majesty in Council, and the same modes of pro- 
mulgation and report to Parliament as now apply to the very 
limited class of regulations coming within the present definition of 
« General Rules.’ There are, in fact, large classes of orders 
issued which, but for the definition in the Act, would be properly 
called general rules; while another numerous class operate only 
on one particular occasion, after which their effect is at an end. 

We conceive that orders which operate upon whole classes of 

ersons, and upon an indefinite series of cases, and which there- 
fore lay down a general rule of conduct, whether in a single 

arish or Union, or in several, (such as orders to administer only 
relief in kind, or in the workhouse, to ail able-bodied men, or pre- 
scribing the discipline of the workhouse to be observed by all oth- 
cers and all the inmates, or orders prescribing for all cases, or 
indefinitely, the mode of election of guardians, or of appointment 
of officers) would be properly characterized as general rules. 
Orders operating widely and extensively, and involving a frequent 
repetition of their effect, are usually important in proportion to 
the generality of their operation ; and therefore justify the appli- 
cation of every reasonable restriction upon their framers. Such 
orders, too, do not in general require to become immediately 
operative, since they do not arise out of any sudden or temporary 
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emergency. Being intended for permanent operation, the great 
multitude of future cases will far exceed in number and import- 
ance, the few which can arise in the interval of 40 days of delay. 

We therefore do not see that any great disadvantage to the 
public service would be caused by rendering such orders liable to 
provisions similar to those now applicable only to general rules. 

But in doing this it would be necessary to render the obligatory 
part of a rule once presented to the Secretary of State, and allowed 
or acquiesced in by Her Majesty in Council, applicable without 
further delay to all parishes and Unions; for many of the Com- 
missioners’ orders, having the general effect described, require to 
~ be issued in connexion with certain contingencies. For instance, 
when an Union is formed or a parish is added to a Union, it be- 
comes necessary, in a less interval than 40 days, to direct the mode 
in which elections of guardians are to be conducted, and to pre- 
scribe the regulations and mode of relief to be forthwith adopted 
in the Union or its workhouses. If before any such rule could 
operate an interval of 40 days must elapse, either there would be 
an interregnum of 40 days after the declaration of the Union, or 
an equal interval of 40 days of want of regulation of the work- 
house and of the relief, or else the Commissioners must postpone 
the declaration of the Union or the addition of the parish, or other 
incident upon which the necessity of the regulation follows, where 
it may be in the power of the Commissioners to defer the incident. 

We therefore conceive, that the obligatory part of any regula- 
tion which has once passed the Privy Council as a general rule, 
should be thenceforth applicable to every parish or Union, or any 
number of either, as the Commissioners may see occasion to apply 
it. By this means the principle cf every rule of general applica- 
tion would obtain the like sanction as general rules, and, on the 
other hand, no impediment would exist to the prompt application 
of the rule to every case in which the progress of events, or the 
urgency of the circumstances, would require immediate action. 

According to this suggestion, every rule of the Commissioners 
applicable to a succession of similar cases would be considered a 
general rule; but any such rule, once in operation, might in 
future be applied as an ordinary rule, order, or regulation. 

When a general rule had once been sanctioned by the compe- 
tent authority, its future application to particular parishes and 
Unions would thus be subject to no more restriction or delay than 
it is at present; but it would be, as we conceive, an indisputable 
improvement if, after being once so sanctioned, a less period of 
delay than 14 days were in some cases required. Many occa- 
sions of useful action by particular rules are now lost by this 
delay, and many inconveniences arise from this cause. In eases 
where the facts requiring the order are notorious, and the imme- 
diate operation of the order could do no harm and a great service, 
the delay is still unavoidable ; thus, in the case of irregularity in 
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the election of guardians, while no guardians can act, an interval 
must elapse during which the facts are to be ascertained by the 
Commissioners, perhaps by repeated correspondence, the order 
then to be prepared, and after its transmission to le without ope- 
ration 14 days. So in the cases of any accident to the workhouse 
requiring prompt relaxation or modification of the existing rules, 
the dismissal of officers whose gross misconduct has been esta- 
blished by indisputable evidence, and every other casualty unex- 
pected when a rule was issued, requiring prompt action which in 
such cases could not be attended with inconvenience. 

We would therefore recommend, especially in case the large 
class of orders above described be rendered subject to the pro- 
visions for general rules, that such rules, and all orders operating 
in a single case and then expiring, should begin to operate at the 
time named by the Commissioners in the body of such rules and 
orders, which time would be more or less distant from the date of 
the instrument, according to the distance of the district, and the 
other circumstances of the case. We would also recommend, 
that all orders merely suspending any general or particular order 
(which suspending orders are of the class of orders dependent 
upon temporary influences), and all orders for the mere correction 
of clerical errors or errors in the description of places and persons, 
or otherwise for correcting an order, so as to render it conformable 
in its effect to the intention with which it was issued, should ope- 
rate immediately upon their receipt. The necessity of such a 
provision as we have just recommended is so apparent as not to 
require any arguments for its justification. 


The second suggestion of the Committee for controlling the 
powers of the Commissioners is, that a list of all officers who ma 
have been dismissed by the Commissioners should be laid before 
Parliament, either in their annual Report or in some other form. 

This recommendation could be easily complied with; and we 
could, moreover, without any difficulty, state in each case the 
reasons which determined the dismission. But we beg leave to 
suggest that even at present we sometimes perceive a disposition 
to protect paid officers against dismission where their misconduct 
is quite apparent; and we fear that, if the pains of dismission 
were augmented by an annual return to Parliament, guardians and 
other persons on the spot would be deterred from coming forward 
to denounce the malversations of the Union officers. If a list of 
officers dismissed by the Poor Law Commissioners were annually 
presented to the Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
some additional check upon the proceedings of the Commissioners 
would be obtained. 


II. Having considered the powers of the Commissioners,—the 
authority by which the general administration of the law is super- 
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intended and directed,—we proceed to consider the constitution 
and election of the Boards of Guardians,—the authority by which 
the dispensation of relief and the detailed management of the 
system are conducted. 

One of the most important principles introduced by the Poor 
Law Amendment Act in the administrative machinery of the 
Poor Laws was the establishment of Boards of Guardians, by 
which members of the upper and middle classes act together, as a 
body, in the dispensation of relief. Previously, relief had been in 
the first instance dispensed by overseers, whose acts were subject 
to the control and revision of individual magistrates. The Boards 
of Guardians, on the other hand, consist of the resident magistrates 
of the Union, and of elected members, who are usually farmers in 
the rural districts, and shopkeepers in the towns. ‘This important 
administrative innovation has, on the whole, been eminently suc- 
cessful. _ Considering the large numbers of sorfie of the Boards of 
Guardians (which sometimes consist of as many as seventy or 
eighty members), the variety of interests which they represent, 
and the great practical difficulty of many of the questions which 
come before them, the harmony and efficiency of their proceedings 
are remarkable. ‘To the improvement which has taken place in 
their mode of transacting business, and to the regular and correct 
manner in which it is, for the most part, despatched, we can bear 
testimony; and the constant correspondence maintained by us 
with the Boards of Guardians enables us to express a confident 
opinion on this subject. 

We may, moreover, remark that very few instances of incon- 
venience or difficulty have arisen from the regulations issued by 
us for conductif® the proceedings of the Boards of Guardians. 
(See First Annual Report, 1835, Appendix A, No. 6.) An at-. 
tempt has been made in some instances to suffer reporters to 
newspapers, or the public indiscriminately, to be present during 
the proceedings of Boards of Guardians. We can see no reason 
why the Boards of Guardians should form an exception to the 
established usage in this and other countries, that the public shall 
be excluded from the deliberations of administrative bodies; and 
we have stated our reasons for entertaining this opinion in a letter 
to the Lambeth Board of Guardians, printed in Appendix C, to 
our Second Annual Report, 1836. 

The only suggestion which we have to offer for the amendment 
of the law respecting the constitution of Boards of Guardians is, 
that overseers shall be declared to be ineligible to the office of 
guardian. 

This may not amount to the introduction of any new principle, 
but simply to a declaration of the effect of the law. It is doubtful 
whether overseers are now eligible as guardians. ‘The two offices 
are, so far as the administration of relief is concerned, precisely in - 
the relation of controlling and subject offices. ‘Ihe overseers are 
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required to obey the guardians under penalties to be inflicted for 
disobedience, and the guardians have express power to give 
orders to the overseers.* There appears a clear inconsistency in 
the same person in one office giving directions to himself, and 
subjecting himself to penalties in another; and the two offices 
would, as we are advised, be clearly incompatible in the same 
person, were it not for a doubt. arising from the fact that a 
guardian cannot individually give any order, and that all direc- 
tions of the guardians must be given by a Board, at which three 
persons must be present and concur.+ 

This reason for doubt existing, it has been considered proper 
to incline in favour of the right of choice by the constituency, and 
overseers have therefore been considered eligible as guardians, 
and many have been elected. 

There are, however, very conspicuous inconveniences and ano- 
malies arising outeof this course. It modified considerably the 
position of different parishes in a Union; some having the same 
person for both overseer and guardian; others having the benefit 
of the subordination of these officers generally contemplated by 
the law. When the overseer is a member of the Board of 
Guardians, the efiective control over him in his capacity of over- 
seer is greatly diminished by his being enabled to deliberate and 
vote in his own case on the instructions to be given to him, and 
the responsibility to be enforced of him. The effect is a prac- 
tical accumulation of powers in overseers, and both a diminished 
responsibility in these officers, and less efficiency in the members 
of the Board of Guardians, 

The principal evil has hitherto been observed in the elections, 
in which overseers, being candidates for the office of guardian, 
are frequently accused, and are sometimes guilty, of partiality in 
the admission of the claims and votes of the constituents, and in 
the general conduct of the election. Another striking evil is found 
in the difficulty with which contributions are enforced from the 
parishes whose overseers are members of the Board of Guardians. 

It therefore appears to us to be expedient that overseers should 
be declared ineligible to the office of guardian. 

The only possibility of inconvenience from this declaration 
would be, that in some of the places too small or too little popu- 
lous to provide both overseers and guardians, the latter office may 
be unfilled, and the parish may, therefore, be unrepresented at 
the Board of Guardians. This inconvenience, however, can be 
partly provided against under the present law, which enables a 
parish to elect as its guardian any person, whether a rate-payer 
of the parish or not, so that he be qualified in any place within 
the Union. ‘he most effectual remedy, however, for this incon- 
venience (which can only arise in very small places which are 
now represented at the Board by the appointment of a guardian 
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for each such place) will be found in the provision recommended 
by the Committee, for enabling the Commissioners to combine a 
certain number of such places for the election jointly of one or 
more guardians. 

The clauses in the Poor Law Amendment Act respecting the 
election of guardians (ss. 28, 40), and the regulations which the 
Commissioners have founded upon them, have, on the whole, 
worked well, considering the close scrutiny and the severe trial 
to which all laws for the conduct of elections are exposed. If 
there be any flaw in such a law, it is sure to be detected; and if 
there be any opportunity for abuse, advantage is sure to be taken 
of it to the utmost. 

Numerous questions have arisen on the construction of the 
election clauses in the Act, and of our regulations founded thereon. 
The questions which have been found most embarrassing, and 
incapable in many cases of an equitable solution, are those which 
have regarded the qualification of voters by the payment of rates, 
the qualification of joint owners and joint occupiers, and the dis- 
tinction between matter of substance and matter of form in the 
various notices and writings requisite for the election. But when 
it is considered that each of the 580 Boards of Guardians is annu- 
ally elected, it is manifest that many such questions must arise 
under any law, however earefully framed. 

The experience of the elections which have taken place enables 
us, however, to offer a few suggestions for guarding against 
abuses in the election of guardians, and for otherwise improving 
the mode of conducting it. We will proceed to state these sug- 
gestions as shortly as is consistent with clearness. 

1. By the 40th section of the Poor Law Amendment Act it is 
provided, that “no person shall be deemed a rate-payer, or be 
entitled to vote, or to do any other act, matter, or thing as such, 
under the provisions of this Act, unless he shall have pad the 
parochial rates and assessments made and assessed upon him 
for the period of one whole year, as well as those due from him 
at the time of so voting or acting, except such as shall have been 
made or become due within the six months immediately preceding 
such acting or voting.” <A difficulty has arisen in practice 
respecting the extent of the terms “parochial rates and assess- 
ments” in the provision just cited. It is manifest that they com- 
prehend other rates than the poor-rate; but it is not manifest. 
which of such other rates they comprehend. For example, they 
certainly comprehend church-rates, and probably comprehend 
highway-rates: whether they comprehend other rates, such as 
burial-ground rates, watching, lighting, and paving rates, and 
parochial rates of a local character, for the repair of wharis, 
bridges, &c., is doubtful. A literal construction of the terms 
« parochial rates and assessments” in the clause just cited would 
in some cases have led to a very extensive disfranchisement of 
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rate-payers. Conceiving that extensive disfranchisements, on such 
grounds as these, were not contemplated by Parliament, we have 
inclined to adopt a construction as favourable to the franchise as 
the terms of the Act would permit. We think, however, that the 
words are of inconveniently wide signification; and we recom- 
mend that a payment of poor-rates alone, in the manner pre- 
scribed by the Act, shall be held to qualify a rate-payer to vote in 
the election of guardians. 

2. By the 40th section of the Act it is provided, that “it shall 
be lawful for any owner, from time to time, by writing under his 
hand, to appoint any person to vote as his proxy; and every such 
appointment shall remain in force until revoked or recalled by 
such owner.” ‘The ground of allowing owners to vote by proxy 
was that they are likely to be non-resident, which of course can- 
not be the case to any great extent with occupiers. ‘The power 
given by the provision just cited is liable to the abuse, that any 
number of proxies may be accumulated in the hands of a single 
person; and if any person obtains a large number of them, he 
exercises an undue influence upon the election. For example, 
we have been informed that one person at the election of guardians 
for the parish of Chelsea, in 1838, held 833 proxies; and that 
the candidate who stood at the head of the poll, and for whom all 
these proxies were given, had only 1,138 votes. The abuse in 
question is further facilitated by the procuration being unlimited 
in time; so that an absentee owner may almost lose sight of his 
vote. Since the powers of voting by proxy are given expressly 
by the Poor Law Amendment Act, they cannot be restrained by 
the Commissioners ; we therefore recommend that the provision 
in question be amended by limiting the number of proxies to be 
holden by any one person to four, and by limiting the time for 
which a procuration shall be valid to two years. This limitation 
of the number of proxies to be holden by one person would be, 
we believe, in analogy with the rule which obtains respecting 
proxies in the House of Lords. If it should be thought incon- 
venient to make any express limitation by Act of Parliament, the 
voting by proxy might be declared to be subject to the regula- 
tions of the Commissioners. 

3. It is likewise expedient that the Poor Law Commissioners 
should have a power of dividing parishes and townships into wards 
for the election of guardians. * This power would be particularly 
applicable to populous parishes situated in large towns; and it 
would introduce a mode of voting similar to that prescribed by 
the Municipal Corporations Act. ‘The Committee of the House 
of Commons recommend that the Commissioners should be 
invested with this power, for reasons which are stated in the evi- 
dence taken by the Committee, and which we will shortly reca- 
pitulate. From the evidence of Mr. Power,t+ our Assistant Com- 
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missioner, and Mr. Matthew Johnson,* formerly one of the 
guardians of the poor at Leeds, it appears that, where the popu- 
Jation is dense, elections of guardians are carried on more cheaply 
and expeditiously, and with less danger of confusion and error, if 
the votes are taken by small districts, than if they are given for 
the entire parish. From the evidence of Mr. Hickson,+ one of 
the guardians of the West London Union, it further appears that 
the system of voting simultaneously, for a large number of can- 
didates whose names are circulated in a list, produces party elec- 
tions, prevents a discriminating choice on the part of the voter, 
founded on personal knowledge, and causes the interests of 
minorities or peculiar localities to be represented imperfectly or 
not at all. To these reasons it may be added, that where per- 
sons representing different constituencies meet in one body, each 
constituency has a powerful inducement to select discreet and 
respectable men, whose opinions and characters are likely to pro- 
duce a favourable impression upon their colleagues. But where 
the whole of a body is elected by a single constituency, the pre- 
dominant party is apt to run into extremes, and to disregard the 
character and moral worth of the candidates, knowing that the 
persons elected will all be agreed in their opinions. 

It is further recommended by the Committee, that “ the Com- 
missioners should have the power of altering the number of 
guardians, from time to time, as the proportions of population in 
the different parishes in the Union may vary ; and that, in the 
case of very small parishes being contiguous, one guardian should 
be allowed to serve for more than one parish” (p. 37). ‘The 
power here adverted to would be peculiarly applicable to some of 
the Unions in the northern counties, where the townships, and 
not the parishes, usually relieve their poor, and where conse- 
quently, according to the present law, the guardians are usually 
returned by townships and not by parishes. On this subject we 
beg leave to refer your Lordship to a Report by Sir John 
Walsham, inserted in the Appendix B, No. a: 

_ 4, The resignation of an elected guardian is alluded to in s. 38 
of the Poor Law Amendment Act; but no mode or form. of 
resignation is pointed out in the Act. Since the office 1s unpaid, 
a doubt has been entertained whether it is competent to a guardian 
to resign, or whether the office is not compulsory, like that of 
overseer or constable. We have on many occasions accepted the 
resignations of guardians; but we think it desirable that a power 
of resigning, with the consent of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
should be given expressly to the elected guardians. 

5. A power of ordering a new election, in the event of the 
death, resignation, or other disqualification of a guardian, or in 
the event of the irregularity of an election, has, from the necessity 
of the case, been exercised by the Commissioners, but without any 
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express statutory authority. In order to obviate any doubt on 
this head, we recommend that the first part of sect. 25 of the Irish 
Poor Relief Act be extended to England. 

6. It sometimes happens at present that a dispute arises 
respecting a person’s title to act as an elected or an ex officio 
guardian. ‘The Court of Queen’s Bench has decided that it will 
not issue a writ of quo warranto to try the title of a guardian of 
the poor; and consequently, the only means by which such a 
question can now ke brought to trial is for the guardians to turn 
the person out of their board-room, and for him to bring an action 
against them. In order to avoid the inconvenience caused by this 
circuitous proceeding, we propose that the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners should be empowered to determine every dispute of this 
nature by issuing an order under their hands and seal; and that 
this order should ke liable to be brought before the Court of 
Queen’s Bench by certiorart. We do not anticipate any serious 
objection to this arrangement, since it would furnish an imme- 
diate and inexpensive means of making a provisional settlement 
of the dispute, and would at the same time facilitate the legal 
remedy of the parties if either should wish to obtain the decision 
of the Queen’s Bench upon the question. 

7%. We likewise recommend the 30th sect. of the Irish Act 
(which provides that the acts of the Board of Guardians shall not 
be vitiated by any irregularity in the election of an individual 
Guardian) shall be extended to England. 

With respect to conferring on the Commissioners a power of 
modifying the constituent parts of existing Unions, we will extract 
the recommendations of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons :— 


‘* Your Committee bave observed that several petitions complain of 
the too great size of Unions, and in some instances of the selection of 
the parishes of which the Unions have been formed.. ..It may have 
happened that, in the first arrangement of so great a proportion 
of the country into Unions, some may have been too large, and others, 
perhaps, too small; and in some instances parishes may have been 
attached to one Union which would have been more conveniently 
placed in another. To remedy this state of things, your Committee 
are of opinion that it would be desirable to give to the Commissioners 
a power to reconstruct the Unions where the inconveniences referred to 
may be found to exist. At present they can only do so with the con- 
sent of two-thirds of the guardians of all the Unions affected by the 
change. But your Committee recommend that the Commissioners 
should have the power referred to, subject to this condition, that no 
parish should be taken from or added to a Union without its consent, 
expressed by its guardian. Scme pecuniary interests of the parish 
which may be transferred would remain to be adjusted, and your Com- 
mittee think this may be safely left to the guardian of the parish, 
whose consent is to be a necessary condition of the transfer, and to the 
superintendence of the Commissioners, who can haye none but a public 
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interest in the question. In all cases where it may be thought proper 
to alter the size of the Union, your Committee recommend that especial 
consideration be had to the easy access of the poor, and to the good 
attendance of the guardians at the Board; these conditions being in 
their opinion of essential and paramount importance.”’—p. 34, 35." 

We may here remark that if the power of modifying existing 
Unions, which is recommended by the Committee, were conferred 
upon the Commissioners, we should think it our duty to use such 
a power with the utmost caution, and to abstain from altering the 
component parts of existing Unions without very cogent reasons. 


The Committee likewise recommend that the Commissioners 
should receive a power of dissolving the Gilbert Incorporations, 
and of abrogating the powers created by local Acts for the relief 
of the poor. We are not prepared at present to report to your 
Lordship on the latter subject ; but, for the reasons stated in our 
Second, Third, and Fourth Annual Reports (1836, 1837, and 
1838), we strongly recommend that the impediment to the forma- 
tion of Unions, which is created by the Gilbert Incorporations, 
may be removed as soon as possible. ' 


lil. The fundamental principle with respect to the legal relief 
of the poor is, that the condition of the pauper ought to be, on the 
whole, less eligible than that of the independent labourer. ‘The 
equity and expediency of this principle are equally obvious. 
Unless the condition of the pauper is on the whole less eligible 
than that of the independent labourer, the law destroys the 
strongest motives to good conduct, steady industry, providence, 
and frugality among the labouring classes; and induces persons, 
by idleness or imposture, to throw themselves upon the poor-rates 
for support. But if the independent labourer sees that a recur- 
rence to the poor-rates will, while it protects him against destitu- 
tion, place him in a less eligible position than that which he can 
attain to by his own industry, he is left to the undisturbed influence 
of all those motives which prompt mankind to exertion, fore- 
thought, and self-denial. On the other hand, the pauper has no 
just ground for complaint, if, at the same time.that his physical 
wants are amply provided for, his condition should be less eligible 
than that of the poorest class of those who contribute to his sup- 

ort. 
i The truth of this principle has either been generally admitted, 
or, at least, has not been disputed; but the difficulty has con- 
sisted in applying it in practice. 

All distribution of relief in money or goods, to be spent or con- 
sumed by the pauper in his own house, is inconsistent with the 
principle in question. Money or goods given to paupers to be 
spent or consumed by themselves, as they may think proper, is in 
general more acceptable than an equal value earned as wages ; 
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inasmuch as it is unaccompanied by the painful condition of 
labour. 

Supposing, again, that the persons charged with the duty of re- 
lieving the poor relieve them with money or goods at their own 
houses, but attempt to exact some labour in return, this mode of 
relief is found to be equally inconsistent with the principle in ques- 
tion. If the remuneration of the labourer is independent of his 
industry or good conduct; if the payment to him is considered not 
the wages of his labour, but the relief of his destitution ; he is ex- 
empt from the motives which ordinarily operate upon the inde- 
pendent labourer; and* his condition resembles that of a slave, 
whom his master is bound to maintain, but whom he cannot 
punish for idleness or misconduct. Moreover, the administra- 
tors of public relief have, in general, no means of finding profit- 
able employment for labourers in agriculture, or other occupation 
in the open air. Accordingly, the grayel-pit, to which the over- 
seers used to send able-bodied paupers under the old system of 
poor-laws, was little more than a place in which the paupers as- 
sembled together in order to conyerse or pass the day in nearly 
total idleness. 

In order, therefore, to carry the above-mentioned principle into 
effect, it is necessary that the pauper should be relieved, not by 
giving him money or goods to be spent or consumed in his own 
house, but by receiving him into a public establishment. But a 
public establishment, if properly arranged, necessarily secures to 
its inmates a larger amount of bodily comforts than is enjoyed by 
an ordinary independent labourer in his own dwelling. © For ex- 
ample, an inmate of a well-appointed Union workhouse lives in 
rooms more spacious, better ventilated, and better warmed ; his 
meals are better and more regularly served ; he is more warmly 
clad; and he is better attended in sickness than if he were in his 
own cottage: moreover, all these benefits are supplied to him with 
perfect regularity, and without any forethought or anxiety on his 
part. Thus far, relief in a public establishment violates the prin- 
ciple above adverted to, and places the pauper in a more eligible 
condition than the independent labourer. And yet humanity 
demands that all the bodily wants of the inmates of a publie 
establishment should be amply provided for. The only expedient, 
therefore, for accomplishing the end in view, which humanity 
permits, is to subject the pauper inmate of a public establishment 
to such a system of labour, discipline, and restraint, as shall be 
sufficient to outweigh, in his estimation, the advantages which he 
derives from the bodily comforts which he enjoys. ‘This is the 
only mode, consistent with humanity, of rendering the condition 
of the pauper less eligible than that of the independent labourer ; 
and upon this principle the English Union workhouses have been 
organized. 

We proceed to explain the regulations which we have established 
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_ for the internal management of the workhouses under the Poor 


Law Amendment Act, and to show that all those regulations are 
necessary in order to carry into effect the principle which we have 
above explained. 

The principle that relief should be so administered as to render 
the condition of those who receive it less desirable than the condition 
of those who maintain themselves without such aid, cannot be 
carried into effect unless those who control the administration of 


relief have the power of defining the condition of the receivers of 


relief. It is impossible to apply the principle to those who re- 
ceive out-door or domiciliary relief, for their condition cannot 
always be ascertained or regulated, inasmuch as it is often im- 
possible to discover what resources they have, or what aid they 
may receive in addition to the maintenance aftorded to them from 
the poor-rates. 

By meaus of the workhouse, however, and its regulations, it is 
in the power of the guardians and the Commissioners to place the 
condition of the pauper accurately at its level—to provide for ail 
his wants effectually—and yet so as to make the relief thus afforded 
desirable to those only who are bond-jide in need of it. Through- 
out all the Unions in which we have established workhouses, this 
principle of the workhouse system is very well understood as 
respects the able-bodied labourers, and, with very few exceptions, 
the benefits which arise from its application are admitted and 
appreciated. With regard to the aged and infirm, however, there 
is a strong disposition on the part of a portion of the public so to 
modify the arrangements of these establishments, as to place them 
on the footing of almshouses. The consequences which would 
flow from this change have only to be pointed out to show its ine . 
expediency and its danger. If the condition of the inmates of a 
workhouse were to be so regulated as to invite the aged and in- 
firm of the labouring classes to take refuge in it, it would imme- 
diately be useless as a test between indigence and indolence or 
fraud—it would no longer operate as an inducement, to the young 
and healthy to provide support for their later years, or as a 
stimulus to them, whilst they have the means, to support their 
aged parents and relatives. ‘The frugality and forethought of a 
young labourer would be useless .if he foresaw the certainty of a 
better asylum for his old age, than he could possibly provide by 
his own exertions ; and the industrious efforts of a son to provide 
a maintenance for his parents in his own dwelling would be thrown 
away, and would cease to be called forth, if the almshouse of the 
district offered a refuge for their declining years, in which they 
might obtain comforts and indulgences which even the most suc- 
cessful of the labouring classes cannot always obtain by their own 
exertions. 

If the views of those persons who desire the conversion of the - 
workhouse into an almshouse were to be carried into effect, not 
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only would all the aged of the labouring class be maintained at 
the public expense, and the burdens of the community be thus 
enormously increased ; but the habits of forethought and industry 
in the young, who, exerting themselves for their future benefit, 
find an immediate reward in the increase of their present welfare, 
—habits which, we rejoice to say, are daily developing themselves 
throughout the labouring portion of the community,—would be 
discouraged and finally extinguished. 

The regulations which we have issued for the government of 
workhouses were framed by us under the strongest couviction of 
the correctness of the views which we have thus stated, and of the 
benefits which might be expected to flow from the workhouse 
system; and, supported by that conviction, and by a deep sense 
of the importance of the duties intrusted to us, we have hitherto 
maintained them, not only against the attacks of those who were 
inimical to the Poor Law Amendment Act, but, what has been a 
matter of more difficulty, against the gradual attempts of those 
who, although approving of the general principles of the work- 
house system, have nevertheless sought to introduce injudicious 
relaxations in its details. 

We shall take this occasion to offer upon these regulations a few 
observations which may possibly lead your Lordship to the con- 
clusion that, if we have executed this part of our duty firmly and 
perseveringly, we have shown no disposition to neglect the comfort 
and well-being of the workhouse inmates, or to disregard the 
sympathies of those who interest themselves in their welfare. 

if the rules we have issued for workhouses be examined, they 
will be found to consist of two classes of regulations: 1. Those 
which are necessary for the maintenance of good order in any 
building in which considerable numbers of persons of both sexes 
and of different ages reside: 2. Those which are necessary, not 
for that purpose, but in order that these establishments may not 
be almshouses, but workhouses in the proper meaning of the 
term, and may produce the results which the Legislature intended. 

By far the greater part of the regulations belong to the first of 
these classes. ; ‘ 

The separation of the sexes, as contradistinguished from the 
separation of families, appears to be imperatively called for on 
grounds of decency and morality. 

The separation of the aged and infirm from tbe able-bodied, 
and the latter from the young; the providing a nursery for 
the infants, with every facility of access on the part of the mothers, 
and a school for those who are capable of receiving instruction ; 
the regularity of hours and of meals; the maintenance of clean- 
liness, order, and decorum; the provisions for the medical attend- 
ance and religious instruction of the inmates of the workhouse ; 
andthe duties enjoined on the various officers to secure these 
objects; must be deemed by all to be arrangements essential for 
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the physical and moral well-being of the large assemblage of 
families dwelling in the Workhouse, whatever may be the other 
objects for which the Workhouse has been constituted. 

The few regulations which belong to the second class above 
adverted to, and which may be considered as essentially Work- 
house regulations, are comprehended under the following heads :— 

I. Those regulations which require work to be performed by 
the inmates who are capable of labour. 

2. Those which relate to the dietary. 

3. Those which restrict the going out of the Workhouse, or the 
admission of strangers therein, 

4. Such of the arrangements for classification as tend to the 
separation of members of the same family. 

As to the first of these subjects—the labour to be performed 
in the Workhouse :—the justice and expediency of requiring it are 
so universally acknowledged, that we deem it unnecessary to say 
more than that we have endeavoured to devise such modes of em- 
ployment as shall interfere in the least with the field of industry 
open to the independent labourer. 

To the three latter subjects, however, we wish to call your 
Lordship’s special attention, for it is these prohibitions and 
restrictions which have been held up to the public as odious and 
tyrannical, and have led those who opposed the law to stigmatise 
the Workhouse as a bastile, and the dietary as a slow process of 
starvation. We shall, therefore, briefly place before your Lord- 
ship what we have done, and propose to do, in reference to those 
points as regards all the different classes in the Workhouse. 

The dietaries which we have proposed or permitted have, as 
your Lordship is aware, been framed with the intention of giving 
to the inmates of the Workhouse an adequate supply of whole- 
some food, not superior in quantity or quality to that which the 
labouring classes in the respective neighbourhoods provide for 
themselves. 

Profiting by the experience derived from the best managed 
Workhouses existing previously to the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, we framed six different dietaries,*—and transmitted them, not 
authoritatively but suggestively, to the several Boards of Guar- 
dians, who either adopted one of them, or made such additions or 
modifications as the circumstances of the district, or the habits of 
the population might require. 

We have usually acquiesced in the proposed additions or modi- 
fications, and we have, moreover, promptly sanctioned any change 
which the state of the health of ithe inmates, or of any class of 
them, might, in the opinion of the Guardians and their medical 
officers, require. 

The subjoined table of the quantity of food given to a man and 
his wife and five children, according tothe least of the scales of 
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dietary, and its weekly cost, at present prices, will, we trust, 
relieve us from the necessity of entering into a vindication of its 
sufficiency, although it may possibly expose us to a charge of a 
contrary nature, that we have provided for the pauper more 
amply than the hard-working labourer with a family could 
accomplish for himself by his own exertions. 


Estimarep Cost of Maintaining a Family consisting of a Man, his 
Wife, and five Children—three above the age of nine years—for 
one Week ; supposing each member of the family to be dieted as in 
Table No. I., the children under nine years of age receiving only 
half the allowance of the mother. 
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_ Although we have studiously endeavoured to give the inmates 

of Workhouses an adequate supply of nutritious food, we have 
not been insensible to the danger which would result from the 
impression that they were better off, as respects food, than the 
independent poor; and we have endeavoured to prevent this 
impression, by excluding from the dietary everything in the 
nature of luxuries. 3 

On this ground we have interdicted the use of beer.in Work- 
houses, unless where its continuance has been in special cases 
considered requisite for the health of any individual inmates ; 
and we have confined the use of tea to the aged and infirm. 

With regard to the restraints upon going out of the Workhouse, 
there has been considerable exaggeration of their strictness. 

As respects the children up to the age of 14, we enforce no 
further restrictions than are usual in schools; on the contrary, 
we have authorized, and in some cases introduced, such arrange- 
ments for the exercise and amusement of this class as may con- 
duce to the preservation of their health; the development of their 
physical faculties, and the improvement of their morals. 

As regards the aged and infirm, we permit and encourage 
employment or exercise in the garden of the Workhouse; or if 
the locality does not admit of this, then such exercise as may 
be necessary for the preservation of health. We allow leave of 
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. absence to be granted by the Board of Guardians, on any rea- 
sonable cause or occasion, taking proper securities for the per- 
mission not being abused. We likewise authorize the Guardians 
to permit the visits of the paupers’ friends on convenient occa- 
sions, | . 

As regards the able-bodied, we sanction their being allowed 
to quit the Workhouse in search of work, and also in any case of 
particular emergency, such as the death or illness of a relative. 

As to all these classes, when the opportunity arrives for their 
procuring the, means of supporting themselves, the Workhouse 
door is open to them; and we have merely required three hours’ 
notice to be given, in order that the master may make such ar- 
rangements as may be necessary, on re-delivering to them their 
clothes, and for making the necessary entries in the Workhouse 
books. ‘The permission to go out to church, or to other places 
of worship, which is immediately connected with this subject, 
will be separately noticed in a subsequent part of this Report. 

~ We will only say here, that we should not deem ourselves justi- 
fied in imposing any restrictions on this point, merely for the 
sake of rendering the Workhouse less attractive. 

With respect to the admission of strangers into the Workhouse, 
we have made no detailed regulations, but have left the necessary 
restrictions to be imposed according to the discretion of the 
Guardians, having only guarded the general discipline of the 
Workhouse by directing that the visits to paupers should take © 
place in a separate room, and in the presence of the master or 
matron. As connected with this branch of Workhouse discipline, 
we may mention, that our regulations authorize the guardians 
to take the measures necessary for preventing the introduction of 
spirits, wine, beer, and other articles of food, which, in addition 
to other obvious inconveniences, would take from them the con- 
trol of the dietary of the inmates. 

As regards the separation of families, it may, to a certain 
extent, be considered as belonging to the first class of regulations 
to which we have adverted, for it is obviously impossible to pro- 
vide for the cohabitation of married couples in a public establish- 
ment, with any regard to decency, without giving a separate 
apartment to each couple;—an arrangement, the expense of 
which would preclude its adoption, and which would create other 
insurmountable difficulties as to order, discipline, and cleanliness 
in the Workhouse. 

Admitting, however, for the sake of argument, that such sepa- 
rate apartments could be provided, the domicile thus afforded to 
indigent couples would change the character of the institution 
for these couples,—it would forthwith become*an almshouse, in 
which not only food, clothing, medical and spiritual aid, but even 
the comfort of a separate home would be provided at the public 
expense. We trust that, after what we have already stated, it 
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is needless to dwell on the mischievous results which would in- 
evitably follow from such a practice. 

Respecting, as we do, the statements and motives of many of 
those who, from not understanding the real benevolence of the 
Workhouse system, have looked only to the condition of the 
inmates and their immediate comfort, without reference to the 
effect of that condition on the labouring classes in general, we 
have, nevertheless, been surprised at some of the objections 
which have been made to the separation of husband and wife in 
the Workhouse. 

The language of Scripture has been borrowed in order to 
attack this consequence of the rules of classification, and has been 
most singularly misapplied. The text “ Whom God hath joined 
let no man put asunder,” has been quoted, not only by political 
agitators, but by ministers of religion; and an attempt has been 
made to brand with the stigma of impiety those who are re- 
sponsible for this part of the Workhouse system. It. is hardly 
possible to conceive that those who have availed themselves of 
this passage could have been ignorant that it has hot the re- 
motest connexion with the subject to which it has been thus pro- 
fanely applied, that it relates solely to the question of divorce 
and to the dissolution of the tie of marriage, and has no reference 
to the temporary separation of husband and wife, which the 
various incidents of human life often render necessary. 

Those who have thus misapplied these words appear to have 
entirely overlooked the consequences to which such misappli- 
cation would lead them; that if there be impiety in the regula- 
tions for classification in a Workhouse, the penal laws of this 
country, which recognise not only the temporary separation but 
the permanent removal of a man from his wife, are liable to a 
similar charge; and that the arrangements in ships and in 
barracks, and the regulations not only of the best managed 
Workhouses previous to the passing of the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, but of all well-regulated public establishments of an elee- 
mosynary character, both here and on the Continent, which 
almost invariably place the inmates of different sexes in different 
apartments, notwithstanding some of them may be married 
couples,—are in like manner contrary to the injunction which is 
derived from the sacred text thus erroneously interpreted. 

We permit the Guardians, however, in special cases, to depart 
from the rule in favour of aged married couples, as will appear 
from the following regulation :*— 

“Tf for any special reason it shall at any time appear to the majority 
of the Board of Guardians to be desirable to suspend the above rule 
on behalf of any married couple, being paupers of the first and fourth 
classes, the Guardians shall be at liberty to agree to their having 
sleeping apartments to themselves, detached from the other paupers. 
Such resolution, and the reasons for which they deem the suspension 
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of the order to be desirable, shall be duly entered in the minute book, 
and a copy of the same shall be transmitted to the Poor Law Com- 
missioners for their consent and approval; without which the said 
resolution shall be of no effect.” 

The applications for this indulgence have been but few, which 
we attribute to the two following circumstances: 1. that in many 
cases of aged and infirm couples, it is found more conducive 
to their comfort that they should not sleep in the same apart- 
ment; and 2. that the total number of aged and infirm couples 
in Workhouses is very limited, inasmuch as such couples are 
usually relieved at their own homes. 

The practical result of our regulations, so far as they relate to 
the separation of families, appears to be as follows :— 

1. That we do not require or permit the separation of children 
under seven years old from their mothers. 

2. That we do not require aged and infirm paupers to be re- 
lieved only in the workhouse. 

3. That we permit the Guardians to allow aged and infirm 
couples to be together in any particular case in which such an 
exception can reasonably be required. 

To these we must add the declaration of our intention to place 
upon a more definite footing the intercourse between parents and 
children, and the occasional communication of aged and infirm 
couples at reasonable times during the day. 

The restriction, therefore, is for the most part confined to able- 
bodied inmates of the Workhouse, whose residence therein is so 
rare and brief, as to leave them no just ground of complaint 
that they are subjected to that privation of domestic intercourse 
for a short period, which the most diligent and enterprising of 
their class, and indeed of the higher classes also, willingly un- 
dergo to enable them to obtain the means of independent support. 

We close our observations on this topic by stating,—that we 
shall carefully watch the feeling of the labouring classes on the 
subject of the Workhouse; that if we find from experience (con- 
trary to our expectation) that the strictness of the present regu- 
lations is such as to deter those who are really destitute from 
applying for relief, until they have undergone privations so severe 
as to lead to injurious consequences, we shall make such modifi- 
cations in the Workhouse rules as may be best calculated to 
prevent such a result; if, on the contrary, we shall find that the 
Workhouse becomes more attractive than a life of independent 
labour, we shall not shrink from the duty of placing such further 
restrictions on the inmates of these establishments as may appear 
necessary to avert, what might otherwise be apprehended, the 
failure of the Workhouse system. 


An important set of questions has arisen in respect to the 
provision of religious assistance and instruction to the inmates of 
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The 19th section of the Poor Law Amendment Act provides 
that— 

‘No rules, orders, or regulations of .the said Commissioners, ‘nor 
any by-laws.at present in force or to be hereafter made, shall oblige 
any inmate of any Workhouse to attend any religions service which 
~may be celebrated in a mode contrary to the religious principles of 
such inmate, nor shall authorize the education of any child in such 
Workhouse in any religious creed other than that professed by the 
_ parents or surviving parent of such child, and to which such parents or 
parent shall object, or, in the case of an orphan, to which the godfather 
or godmother of such orphan shall so object.” 


These provisions have been strictly complied with. No inmate 
of a Workhouse has, as far as we are aware, been obliged to attend 
any religious service without his consent, nor has any child in a 
Workhouse been educated in any creed to which his parents or 
other natural protector objected. The same section further pro- 
vides that— 


“ “© Ttshall and may be lawful for any licensed minister of the religious 
persuasion of any inmate of such Workhouse, at all times in the day, 
on the request of such inmate, to visit such Workhouse for the purpose 
of affording religions assistance to such inmate, and also for the purpose 
of instructing his child or children in the principles of their religion.” 


From these provisions it appears that whilst the Act contem- 
plates the performance of divine service in Workhouses by chap- 
lains of the Established Church, it protects the religious creed of 
each inmate, and excludes the possibility of the admission of cler- 
gymen, or ministers of any denomination, into Workhouses for 
the purpose of making converts. 

The great major ity of the inmates of Workhouses in England 
and Wales are members of the Established Church. Now, since 
it is desirable for the maintenance of due discipline that the able- 
bodied inmates should not go out of the house, since the aged, 
infirm, and sick are in geueral unable to do so, and since religious 
instruction ought to be provided for the children, we have recom- 
mended to the Boards of Guardians the appointment ‘of a clergy- 
man of the Established Church as Chaplain for the Workhouse, 
and our recommendation has in general been attended to. The 
conditions under which we have permitted the attendance of the 
inmates of Workhouses at divine service out of the Workhouse are 
stated in the Commissioners’ Minutes of 12th March and [4th 
June, 1838, which are printed in the Appendix to their Fifth 
Annual Report.* 

Doubts have been expressed by some Boards of Guardians 
whether the Poor Law Amendment Act confers any power of ap- 
pointing Chaplains of Workhouses. The Commissioners have 
consulted the law officers of the Crown on the subject, and their 
OPeDe together with the case on which it was founded, is in- 
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serted in the Appendix to our Fifth Annual Report.* The law 
officers of the Crown are of opinion that the Act empowers the 
Boards of Guardians to appoint a Workhouse Chaplain, provided 
he be a clergyman of the Established Church. In order, however, 
to obviate any doubt, we recommend the enactment of a provision 
(similar to the 48th section of the Irish Poor Relief Act), autho- 
rizing the Commissioners to direct the Boards of Guardians to 
appoint a Chaplain of the Established Church. 

A difficulty has arisen with respect to another religious service 
performed for paupers, viz., their burial. 

The English law does not (as we are advised) define precisely 
on what persons the obligation to bury a dead body is incumbert. 
It is probable that the person who has the custody of a dead body, 
or the occupier of the house in which it is deposited, is bound to 
inter it; and it is moreover probable that he is bound to give it 
Christian burial. But, whatever the law may be, it has been the 
practice for the parish to bury all paupers, including casual pau- 
pers, at its expense. This practice is not, as far as we are aware, 
liable to any serious objection; but it is important that the lia- 
bility of the parish to bury should be precisely determined. We 
therefore recommend that, where a poor person dies within his 
Union, he should be buried at the cost of his own parish ; and 
that, where a poor person does not die within his Union, he should 
be buried at the cost of the parish from which, if a pauper, he was 
receiving relief at the time of his death, or, if nota pauper, in 


which he died. 


A question has likewise arisen in many Unions respecting the 
liability of the parish to pay a fee to the clergyman for the burial of 
a pauper. When consulted by Boards of Guardians, we have re- 
commended that, wherever it has been customary to pay a fee for 
burials to the clergyman, such fee should be paid by the parish 
on the burial of the pauper. There does not, however, appear 
to be any express authority for the exaction of such a fee in the 
case of a person dying within the parish. It is highly inexpedi- 
ent that disputes should arise between clergymen and the Union 
or parochial authorities on such a subject; and we recommend 
that the question should be settled by an enactment, either that 
every pauper shall be buried, without the payment of a fee, in the 
parish where he dies, or that a certain fee shall be paid to the 
clergyman on the burial of every pauper, whether he be buried in 
the parish in which he died, or not. 


One of the most important subjects connected with the manage- 
ment of Workhouses is the training of the children who are reared 
in them; a duty expressly imposed on the Commissioners by the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, s. 15. 

It is to be expected that a large proportion of the inmates of 


* Fifth Annual Report, App. A, No. 3. 
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Workhouses should consist of orphans, and of bastards and other 
children deserted by their parents. 

The following statement shows the number of adults and chil- 
dren in the Workhouses at Midsummer, 1838 :— 


Quarter ended 
Midsummer, 1838. 
Total number of children under 16 a in the 


Workhouses of 478 Unions : ae 42,767 
Total number of paupers above 16 years in the 
Workhouses of 478 Unions . . .. . 54,743 


Total in-door paupers in 478 Unions .. 97,510 


The number of children under two years of age in 478 Unions, 
as estimated from the number in the Unions in Cambridge and 
Essex, is 4,090. Consequently, the total number of children be- 
tween 2 and 16 years of age, in 478 Unions, would, on the same 
ratio, be 38,677. 

It further appears from the preceding statment that 42,767 out 
of 97,510, or nearly half of the entire number of the inmates of 
the Union Workhouses, are children under 16 years of age. 

If all the parishes in England and Wales were under the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, the total number of children in the Work- 
houses would, as estimated from the numbers just stated, be as 
follows :— 

Children under 16 years of age... PetaePasicgaien 5) 9) 
Children between the ages of 2 and 16 te oe SOON 


The importance of securing a good religious, moral, and indus- 
trial education for the numerous children reared in the Work- 
houses induced us, at an early period of the Commission, to be- 
stow a careful attention upon the subject. A full account of the 
measures adopted by us for the furtherance of improvements in 
the education of children in Workhouses will be found in our 
Fourth and Fifth Annual Reports (1838 and 1839), and in 1 Dr. 
Kay’s Reports appended to them.* 

An investigation of the circumstances of the children in the 
several Workhouses, and of the means of affording them adequate 
instruction, soon convinced us that the instruction of pauper chil- 
dren must remain imperfect, so long as the pauper children of 
each Union are reared in the Workhouse belonging to the Union. 
The number of children of both sexes in each Workhouse rarely 
exceeds 50 or 60, and sometimes does not amount to more than 
20 or 30. So small a number of children cannot be adv antage- 
ously distributed into classes, for the purposes of instruction, nor 
are they of sufficient importance to induce the rate-payers to in- 
cur the expenses requisite for providing them with competent 
teachers. Moreover, the number of teachers is unnecessarily 
augmented, and the difficulty of procuring them increased, by es- 


* Fourth Annual Report, App. B, No.3; Fifth Annual Report, App. A, No. 4, Sis 
APD. C, No. l. 
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tablishing a school for pauper children in every Workhouse. The 
inspection of the schools for pauper children is likewise rendered 
much more difficult by the multiplication of their number which 
results from the present system. 

These considerations (together with others to which we need not 
here advert) show the expediency of congregating pauper chil- 
dren into large bodies, for the purposes of education. Accord- 
ingly, the Committee of the House of Commons have recom- 
mended that the law should be amended soasto give facilities for 
the accomplishment of this object, as will appear from the follow- 


ing passage in their Report it 


“Your Committee, in commenting on the evidence of Mr. Hickson, 
have already adverted to his observations on the education of pauper 
children, and they have received much information from Dr. Kay on 
the same subject, to which he appears to have paid particular attention. 
Dr. Kay recommends the establishment of county or district schools, 
in which a good education should be given to the children, including, 
besides religious and moral instruction, a training in habits and pur- 
suits of industry likely to be of use to them in after life. The children 
to whom this arrangement would especially apply are bastards and 
orphans, or deserted children, whose residence in the Workhouse is 


- much more permanent than in the case of the children of able-bodied 


labourers. He describes the education in workhouses to be necessarily 
bad, in consequence of their occasional unavoidable intercourse with 
the other inmates of the establishment, the want of sufficient space, and 
the inferiority of the schoolmasters and schoolmistresses whose services 
can be commanded at the salary which each Workhouse can afford to 
pay. It is his opinion, that the children of the poor possess many 
advantages when brought up at home, in acquiring a skill in the com- 
mon pursuits of industry, and a knowledge of domestic economy, 
which can hardly be taught successfully in the Workhouse. It would 
be his object to provide instruction of this nature. He mentions the 
schools of the Children’s Friend Society, at Hackney-wick, and at 
Chiswick, and Lady Noel Byron’s school, at Ealing, and some Scotch 
schools, as instances in which the experiment has been made with 
success. Dr, Kay expresses his belief, that if Unions were com- 
bined for the purpose of supporting county or district schools, a much 
more efficient system of instruction and training might be adopted, and 
at much less expense than attends the instruction now given in the 
workhouses. ‘The saving of expense would arise from the reduced 
number of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, and from a similar 
reduction in the provision of books, furniture, and implements of 
different descriptions, which would be necessary for one establishment, 
as compared with what would be required for many. Your Com- 
mittee cannot doubt that the schools conducted on the principles de- 
scribed by Mr. Hickson and Dr. Kay would provide for those unfortu- 
nate objects of charity an education which would be to them of the 
greatest value; nor are they less convinced that it is both the duty and 
interest of the community to take all practicable means for giving to 
children thus left without any, or with little, natural protection, such 
an education as shall afford the best security for their becoming honest 
and useful members of society. They believe that the establishment of 
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district schools, under proper regulations, would tend to accomplish 
this object ; and they are confirmed in this opinion, not merely by the 
considerations arising out of the evidence they have received, but by 
observing that a suggestion of the same nature had been made by the 
Committee on Poor Laws in 1817. The Committee have therefore 
no hesitation in recommending that the Commissioners be empowered, 
with the consent of the guardians, to combine parishes or Unions, for 
the support and management of district schools, and to regulate the 
distribution of the expenses of such establishments.”’—pp. 36, 37. 


By enabling the Commissioners to form a combination of 
Unions for the joint education of the pauper children belonging 
to such Unions, under a common board of management, to be 
elected by the several Boards of Guardians so combined, the 
Legislature would provide the means of affording an efficient and 
economical training in industry, morality, and religion to the 
pauper children. 

Several Boards of Guardians have addressed to us communi- 
~ eations respecting the difficulties which exist under the present 
law respecting the education of the pauper children; and the 
Board of Guardians of the St. Albans Union has recently come 
to the following resolution :— 


“That it is the opinion of this board, that no good system of indus- 
trial education can be effectually carried on where the number of the 
children is limited to those of a single Union; and that, in order to 
obtain the advantages of such an education as will give to the children 
habits of industry, and enable them to gain their livelihood in future, 
it is highly desirable that such children as are likely to be permanently 
chargeable should be sent from several Unions, and placed together in 
a central school for that purpose.”’ 


The plan of congregating pauper children for purposes of 
education, which has been recommended by the Committee of 
the House of Commons, has, owing to an accident of legislation, 
been tried im the neighbourhood of London, and, under the 
superintendence of the Poor Law Commissioners, it has produced 
very beneficial results. . 

The 7th Geo. III., c. 39, provides that all pauper children 
under the age of six years, belonging to any of the 17 parishes 
without the walls of London, of the 23 parishes in Middlesex 
and Surrey, being within the bills of mortality and the liberty of 
the Tower of London, and of the 10 parishes within the city and 
liberty of Westminster, shall be sent into the country, to a dis- 
tance not less than three miles from any part of the cities of 
London and Westminster, there to be nursed and maintained at 
‘the charge of their respective parishes. 

The consequence of this enactment (combined with con- 
siderations of health and convenience) has been that the pauper 
children of the metropolitan parishes have been sent to large 
establishments in the neighbourhood of London, where they have 
been fed, clothed, maintamed, and educated by persons who - 
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have contracted with the parishes for these purposes. -The sys- 

~ tem in question has been known by the name of “farming out 

the poor.” The contractors for the maintenance of pauper 
children have, in many instances, taken contracts from several 
parishes at the same time, so that a single establishment has 
contained the pauper children of several parishes. One of the 
largest establishments of this kind is Mr. Aubin's at Norwood,* 
which now (December, 1839) contains 1093 children from four 
Unions, and four parishes under separate Boards of Guardians. 
A particular attention has been paid to this school by Dr. Kay, 
our Assistant Commissioner for the metropolitan district, and 
important improvements have been introduced into it, an account 
of which is given in Dr. Kay’s Report of Ist May, 1839.4 These 
improvements could not have been introduced if the large 
number of the children had not afforded the requisite facilities ; 
and similar improvements might be introduced more extensively 
if the law permitted in the rest of the country that system of 
management for pauper children which has been established in 
the metropolitan parishes, in consequence of the enactment to 
which we have just adverted. 

Before we quit the subject of the education of pauper children, 


* Number Ay Children in the Norwood EKstablishment— 
City of London Union. 


€ Males. . * 224 
98 Parishes| Fomcles Y : : -187 
— 41] 
!East London Union, 


ie OC 2 ' 129 
4 Parishes! Females Hiage tf, fa ieee 


—— 247 
Eton Union. 

2 : Males . 3 : 11 

1 Parish {Females 4 ¢ 5 L 
— 20 

St. Saviour’s Union, Southwark. 

a NLS Se é ° 99 

2 Parishes} rom ales ‘ hi : 78 
—— 177 


Parish of St. Giles, Camberwell. 
. Males ° ° e 40 - 
1 Parish | 


Females . é A 20 > 
— 60 
Parish of St. Olave, Southwark. 
1 Parekh Peis F : é 6 
Females . a A 6 
— 12 
Parish of St. James, Clerkenwel/. 
; Males. ! Z 52 
1 Parish Feesalis é ‘ : 27 
79 
Parish of St. Martin in the Fields. 
‘ Males’ ., : ; a4 
gee | remnales 4 , ; 33 
—— 87 
Westow Hill, Norwood, 20th Dec. 1339 « 1093 


* + Fifth Annual Report, App. C., No. 1. 
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we may mention that the powers of the guardians for the custody 
of pauper children are not defined by any statutory enactment. 
Every adult pauper can at any time quit a workhouse, upon giy- 
ing reasonable notice to the master; but it is manifest that the 
Guardians would not be justified in allowing children to leave the 
Workhouse and roam about without a protector. When consulted 
on the subject, we have expressed an opinion that the Guardians 
of the poor stand in the relation of natural Guardians to the 
children in the workhouse. In order, however, to prevent the 
existence of any doubt on this important point, we recommend 
that the Guardians of the poor should be declared to possess the 
powers, with respect to pauper children under the age of 16, 
having no natural or testamentary guardians, which are pos- 
sessed at common law by a guardian for nurture. 

The principle of forming combinations of Unions is properly 
applicable to other classes of paupers than children,—viz., to’ 
lunatics and idiots, blind, deaf and dumb, and the like. The 
provision for pauper lunatics is at present very defective in many 
parts of the country, and cannot be materially improved without 
a change in the existing law.* The existing law, however, is 
chiefly defective with respect to idiots and lunatics not dangerous. 
The number of non-dangerous lunatics who are chargeable to 
their parishes appears to be very considerable ;+ and since the ex- 
pense of sending a pauper toa county lunatic asylum is in general 
large, and lunatics who are not dangerous do not absolutely 
require restraint, paupers of this class are either allowed to 
wander about the country in a miserable and disgusting state, or 
they are maintained in Workhouses, in which, however, there is 
no power of confining them against their will. Great advantage 
would therefore be derived from an enactment enabling Unions 
to combine for the purpose of maintaining non-dangerous idiots 
and lunatics, and empowering the Board of management to 
detain such persons so long as their mind remains unsound. It 
would likewise be highly expedient to enable parishes and 
Unions in the metropolis to combine for the purpose of maintain- 
ing disorderly or lewd women in separate Workhouses, where the 
discipline might be more strict than in an ordinary Workhouse, 
and where such abandoned women might be prevented from cor- 
rupting their more decent associates, whom misfortune may have 
reduced to pauperism. Communications on the latter subject 
have been addressed to us by some of the Metropolitan Boards 
of Guardians, which we annex in the Appendix. 

It is indeed probable that the powers required for the com- 
bining of Unions for those purposes would be found to be already 
in existence. ‘he 9 Geo. I. c. 7, enables the overseers of parishes, 
with the consent of the parishioners, to combine for the purpose 

* See Mr. Gilbert’s Report for Devon, Second Annual Report, App. B. No. 9. 
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~ of obtaining Workhouses; and enables. parishes having Work- 

~ houses to contract with others not having sufficient Workhouses 
for the maintenance of the poor of the latter: the effect of these 
provisions, combined with those of the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, appears to be to enable the Guardians of one Union having 
a sufficient house for the purpose of lodging and maintaining any 
class of poor, to contract with other Unions for the maintenance 
of the poor of the latter; the Guardians having, for the purposes 
of Unions, all the powers of contracting for the bedding and 
maintenance of the poor which were formerly possessed by the 
overseers and vestries for the use of parishes. But the difficulty 
which has been experienced by Guardians in asserting any powers 
not given to them by expressions the most direct and incapable 
of dispute, has been such in this and in many other cases, as to 
render it unadvisable for them to resort to provisions of this de- 
scription. We therefore suggest that these powers should be 
clearly given to the Board of Guardians by a direct enactment, 
in which may be introduced detailed provisions for carrying the 
object into effect in a manner more perfectly adapted than those 
of the statute of George I. to the existing system of administra- 
tion. 


1V. Having stated the principles which we have followed in 
the dispensation of relief by means of Workhouses, we proceed to 
the subject of out-door relief, or relief administered to paupers 
not in a Workhouse. 

The persons to whom out-door relief is given belong for the 
most part to one of the following classes :— 

1. Aged and infirm persons wholly unable to work. 

2. Persons not able-bodied, but who, from age or infirmity, are 
deemed unable to maintain themselves entirely. 

3. Able-bodied persons. 

With respect to persons of the first of these classes, the 27th 
section of the Poor Law Amendment Act enables two justices to 
require that out-door as contradistinguished from in-door relief, 
should be administered in any case where one of the justices is 
personally cognisant of the inability of the party. From the 
nature of this proviso, it would appear that the Legislature con- 
templated the issue of some regulations on our part, or the adop- 
tion of some rule on the part of Boards of Guardians, requiring 
the persons who are the objects of this proviso to receive relief only 
in the Workhouse. We have, however, in very few instances 
limited the discretion of the Guardians to giving out-door relief 
to this class of persons; and it is not our intention to issue any 
such rule in reference to this branch of relief, unless we shall see, 
in any particular Union or Unions, frauds or abuses imperatively 
calling for our interference. 
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With regard. to the able-bodied, your Lordship is already aware 
that as the Workhouses in the several Unions have been com- 
pleted, and as the general circumstances of the districts might 
permit, we have issued orders prohibiting out-door relief to able- 
bodied male paupers. This measure, and the gradual mode of 
its introduction, received the approbation of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, and we have therefore continued to adopt 
the like course during the present year. The counties to which 
the prohibition wholly or in part now extends are the following :— 
Bedford, Berks, Bucks, Cambridge, Chester, Derby, Devon, 
Dorset, Essex, Gloucester, Hereford, Herts, Huntingdon, Kent, 
Leicester, Lincoln, Middlesex, Monmouth, Norfolk, Northampton, 
Nottingham, Oxford, Salop, Somerset, Southampton, Stafford, 
Suffolk, Surrey, Sussex, Warwick, Wilts, Worcester, Anglesea, 
Brecon, Carmarthen, Denbigh, Flint, Glamorgan, Pembroke, 
‘Radnor. In these Unions, the allowance system, or relief in aid 
of wages, may be considered as almost totally extinguished, so 
far as respects able-bodied male paupers and their families. The 
only remains of it are to be found in certain irregular practices, 
to which, if they were not occasionally suggested by erroneous 
notions of humanity, we should give the appellation of fraudulent. 
We allude to attempts which have been made to re-establish this 
pernicious system through private subscriptions, by which funds 
have been raised to be doled out like the poor-rates in weekly 
allowances to all labourers having more than three or four chil- 
dren. ‘lhe highway-rates also have been illegally resorted to for 
purposes of a like nature, as appears in the evidence before the 
Committee on the Highways Act. 

The following extract from a Report by Mr. Parker, Assistant 
Commissioner, dated Oxford, October 12, 1839, will further illus- 
trate this subject :-— 


“ With regard to the Unions in Gloucestershire and Warwickshire, 
there is nothing particularly calling for remark either for or against 
their management, except that there is a strong feeling, as indeed there 
is in Oxfordshire, in favour of out-relief. The ostensible reason as- 
signed for this is sympathy, but the real reason (which is sometimes 
though rarely acknowledged) isa desire to keep down wages. Several 
of the Guardians advocate out-relief to large families (not from the 
poor-rates, but from subscriptions) at those seasons when employment 
is most scarce, or the necessities of the labourer most urgent. I have 
failed to convince them of the impolicy of their views, and it is not likely 
I should when we cannot agree upon premises. They will not admit 
that every labourer should be remunerated according to his labour, and 
I deny the policy of remunerating labourers according to the extent 
of their families. . 

““ The practice of raising funds to assist large families is so peculiarly 
injurious to. the labouring class, that I cannot but deprecate it in the 
strongest manner—it has quite as injurious a tendency as out-door 
relief, aud makes the labourer entirely dependent upon the caprice of 
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_ individuals. Subscriptions, where they are raised, are relied upon by 
the labouring classes as much as out-door relief was under the old 
system ; and be the amount raised ever so small, ifit be distributed to 
labourers with more in family than the current rate of wages (however 
low) will just enable them to support, the prospect of wages rising is 
effectually shut out. Whilst the heads of large families work for a few 
shillings a week, employers will refuse to the single man, whatever 
may be his ability, higher wages than those paid to the man with a 
large family. Five or six pounds in an agricultural parish may be so 
eked out, as to produce all the evils of out-relief: for if given to men 
with large families in small sums, at the most trying periods of the 
year, fearful of not receiving any portion of another subscription if they 
offend, such men will work for a bare subsistence for themselves and 
families. 

“ Various expedients to raise a fund to be distributed to large fami- 
lies have been resorted to, besides subscriptions and private rates; the 
constables rate, the highway rate, bastardy payments made before the 
passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act, and not expended, have all 
been applied to this object; and in Broadwall parish, in the Stow 
Union, recourse has been had to the pasturage on the road’s sides ; 
the farmers of the parish agreeing amongst themselves that the highest. 
bidder should be at liberty to feed his sheep upon the herbage growing 
on the sides of the highways, and that the money paid shall be given 
in the winter to labouring people with large families.”’ 


These attempts show the strong tendency which still exists 
towards a recurrence to this abuse, and the necessity of constant 
vigilance in order to prevent it. 

These attempts, however, are not the only symptoms of that 
tendency. . 

Your Lordship is doubtless aware that, towards the close of 
the last Session of Parliament, whilst the Bill for continuing the 
Poor Law Commission was under consideration in the House of 
Commons, a clause was introduced, but not ultimately carried, 
in the Committee, providing that the Guardians should have a 
discretion for relieving able-bodied labourers with large families, 
who were married before the passing of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act. 

The probability that a similar ciause may be again proposed, 
and our strong sense of the evils which would result from its 
adoption, make it incumbent on us to state to your Lordship, at 
some length, the mischievous consequences which would flow from 
a return to the system of giving out-door relief to labourers with 
large families. 

1. It is, in the first place, very difficult to ascertain what is the 
actual amount of a labourer’s earnings; the mere weekly wages 
received by himself are seldom a proper criterion. 

The rent at which he holds his cottage,—the value of the pro- 
duce of his garden, or of his allotment, or of any right of common 
which he may enjoy ;—the earnings of his wife and of the elder 
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children of his family ;—the allowances made to him. by the 
farmer in articles of food under the market-price ;—all augment 
his resources, and frequently produce a total weekly supply much 
greater than the nominal rate of wages. These collateral resources 
are seldom admitted by the labourer, in enumerating his earn- 
ings ; and, where there is a prospect of obtaining parochial relief 
in addition to them, are earefully and often fraudulently con- 
cealed. The only sure mode of ascertaining whether the total 
receipts of the labourer are really sufficient for the maintenance 
of himself and his family is to offer, in lieu of them, an adequate, 
but less legible, maintenance, which will not be accepted unless 
necessity requires it. This can be effected by the offer of the 
pier area and by that only. 


Tf, however, it is dificult to ascertain the actual earnings of 
a tone it is far more difficult to estimate what would be his 
possible earnings if he were to turn his industry to the best ac- 
count. There is hardly any case of application for relief on 
account of a numerous family, but an instance of a family simi- 
larly numerous may be produced, which is maintained without 
parish relief, and without any resources, beyond those of which - 
the applicant might have ay ailed himself. How can the Guar- 
dians satisfy th emselyes that the applicant might not, by the exer- 
cise of due diligence, render himself independent of relief? and, 
if he could have done so, and has not, w hy should he receive the 
indulgence (if it be one) of out-door relief? 


3. Sharp and painful as is the stimulus of necessity to those 
who have large families, society derives no. small benefit from its 
operation. ‘The labourers with large families are, if left to their 
own resources, the class who set an example to their fellow- 
labourers, of industry, trustworthiness, fr ugality, and good ma- 
nagement;—they are up early and late;—they seek for and 
obtain employment at task-work ;—they are urgent to obtain and 
anxious to deserve high w ages ane the confidence of their em- 
ployer,and the permanent engagements which result from that con- 
fidence ;—they anxiously seek employ ment for their children, and 
endeayour to make them capable of it; and, if they cannot get 
them out, they try to make them acted! 3 in the cottage garden, or 
the plot of ground which they have been careful to secure for 
themselves, and to cultivate. 


This class of labourers, from their being unable to afford to 
give their labour in return for wages less than sufficient to main- 
tain themselves and their large families, may, in fact, be consi- 
dered as indirectly, but most materially, assisting to raise the 
standard of industry for the whole labouring population, and 
perhaps indirectly to augment the rate of w ages. 

It is evident that the motives which tend to produce these 


desirable results are totally extinguished as soon as relief in aid 
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of wages is extended to this class. As soon as the Guardians 
decide that relief is to be given to a man on account of his large 
family, his maximum of earnings becomes immediately fixed. 
He knows that, if he earns more than the amount at which they 
have been estimated by the Guardians in fixing his relief, his 
relief will be proportionably diminished ; his increased labour will 
no longer benefit himself, but will be a saving to the rate-payers. 
Far from desiring to earn more, it cannot but occur to him that, 
if he were to earn less, the diminution would be made up to him 
from the rates; and thus, instead of being in the foremost rank 
of labourers, with respect to the motives to industry and good 
conduct, he is placed almost in the condition of a serf, whose 
master furnishes him with the bare means of subsistence, but who 
cannot by any exertions hope to increase that allowance. 

4. It is not, however, on the labourer only that the stimulus of 
a large family acts advantageously. His necessities operate not 
only on the sympathies but on the interests of his employer, in 
the way of inducement to furnish him with employment, to in- 
crease his wages, and generally to ameliorate his condition. 

An employer can obviously trust more safely to the industry 
and honesty of a labourer who has that strong interest to pre- 
serve his situation which arises from his having a large family to 
maintain, than to an unencumbered person, who can leave his 
service without the slightest inconvenience. 

The alternative of having to assist in maintaining the whole of 
a large family in the workhouse, is likewise a powerful motive to 
the employer to add to the earnings of the labourer by providing 
task-work ; by giving employment to the children; by annexing 
a garden or an allotment to the labourer’s cottage; and by various 
other aids which can be so easily rendered by the farmer's family 
to the family of the labourer. 

It would be unjust, however, to omit to observe, that, in cases 
such as these, the benevolence of the employer ordinarily acts 
more powerfully than any calculation of his interest. So long as 
parochial relief does not wither up feelings of this nature, the 
condition of a labourer with a large family, struggling to preserve 
his independence, will not fail to act strongly on the sympathy 
both of his employer and his relatives, and in most cases to secure 
to him a greater amount of real assistance than could justly be 
provided out of a fund drawn from the compulsory contributions 
of the rate-payers. 

Again, the practice of relieving labourers with large families 
produces on the employer an effect very similar to that which it 
produces on the labourer. Where is the motive for bettering the 
labourer’s condition, when its only result will be to diminish to 
that extent the demand on the rates? 

d. The evil, however, of giving relief to labourers with large 
families, is not confined to that class only, nor to a deterioration 
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in their condition, but extends to the whole of the labouring 
classes. In the first place, the principle of this kind of relief 
being once admitted, it is impossible to stop its application. What 
is a large family? Where wages are 12s. a-week, we have been 
often urged to sanction relief toa family of eight, seven, or even six 
children. If this be acceded to, it seems impossible to refuse 
relief where the average wages are 9s., 8s., or 7s., to a family of 
four, or even three children. 

The extension of the application of this pernicious principle 
would proportionally augment its unfavourable effects on the 
wages of the labouring classes. As soon as the employer found 
that the labourer was partly supported by the public, and partly 
by himself, he would endeavour, by all the means in his power, to 
obtain as much as possible of that support from the public, and 
to furnish as little as possible himself. The various abuses which 
resulted from relief in aid of wages before the passing of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act were only so many different forms of ac- 
complishing this object; and the demoralization of the labourer 
was its inevitable and speedy result, and would again take place 
if the practice was re-introduced. It is in this way that the mix- 
ing up relief with wages tends to depress the wages of the 
labourer; it commences, in the first place, with those who are 
receiving relief, but soon extends itself to those who do not, until 
the whole class are reduced to a common level of inadequate 
remuneration. 

Relief to labourers with large families, in aid of their earnings, 
has, moreover, the pernicious effect of confounding the distinction 
between independence and pauperism, which, for the real advan- 
tage of the labouring classes, cannot be too strongly marked. 
And here, too, we would observe, that whereas it is desirable to 
implant in the rising generation a great unwillingness to receive 
parochial assistance, there cannot be devised a method more 
likely to frustrate that object than to give out-relief in aid of wages 
to labourers with large families; for, although the amount dis- 
tributed may not be very large, it is diffused over a wide surface, 
and, by tainting the most numerous families the habit of receiving 
and depending on parochial relief is taught and encouraged in a 
very large number of children, who, but for this relief, would pro- 
bably have had the benefit of seeing in their parents the best pos- 
sible example of frugality, industry, and independence. 

It may seem extraordinary that, in spite of these powerful ob- 
jections to the system of giving out-door relief to labourers with 
large families, there should still exist a disposition to return to it. 


The causes of this disposition appear to be two-fold; first, a fear 


of the expense of relieving large families in the workhouse ; 
second, an incorrect estimate of the comparative condition of those 
families which are received in the Workhouse, and those which 
are relieved at their homes. 
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With regard to the expense, it is doubtless more expensive to 
relieve a whole family in the Workhouse than to give a small addi- 
tion to its earnings; but, on the other hand, for one family which 
would avail itself of the offer of the Workhouse, there is a very 
great number which would decline such relief; so that the expen- 
diture for the entire maintenance of the one family would amount 
only to a small part of the expenditure for the partial out-relief 
to the greater number. 

With regard to the condition of those families which accept 
relief in the Workhouse, and which remain there, it is important 
to consider, not only the condition of the parents, but likewise that 
of the children. If the condition of the numerous family of the 
labourer who works hard for less than the cost of his and their 
subsistence, and, with all his exertion, is forced to resort to paro- 
chial aid to provide scanty fare and a miserable dwelling (which 
are the usual lot of persons thus circumstanced), be compared 
with the condition of alabourer and his family in the workhouse, 
—if it be considered that his numerous children are carefully 
lodged, healthily and adequately fed, warmly clothed, carefully 
attended to in the various diseases incidental to childhood, and, 
above all, provided with an education, religious, moral, and indus- 
trial, far beyond what their parents could provide out of their 
slender and inadequate resources,—the advantages which the 
workhouse confers on these children seem far to outweigh the 
evils which the restraints of the workhouse impose on their pa- 
rents. We cannot but think the sum of happiness of the labourer 
and his family, in the house, is greater than when he is strug- 
gling for his daily food. If, therefore, those who, from the im- 
pulse of benevolent feelings, decide on the individual case brought 
before them, with reference to that case only, and not to the gene- 
ral welfare of the labouring classes, were to decide consistently 
with those feelings, they would, if they looked at the condition of 
the whole family, and not only at that of the parents, decide that, 
on the score of humanity, relief ought to be offered only in the 
Workhouse. 

We may further observe, without wishing to undervalue the 
restraints and discipline of a workhouse (upon which its efficiency 
must entirely depend), that the condition, nevertheless, of the la- 
bourer himself who takes refuge therein is preferable to many of 
the employments,—disagreeable in their nature and unwholesome 
in their effect,—which are undertaken by large classes of persons, 
in order to obtain an independent livelihood, and to provide for 
their families in a much less abundant and satisfactory manner 
than that in which the families in the Workhouse are maintained. 

We will remark, finally, in reference to out-relief of the able- 
bodied, that the reasonings of the persons who recommend a 
return to this system seem to involve the fundamental error, that 
it is possible, by a distribution of relief, to raise permanently the 
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rate of wages of a large class of labourers above the market rate. 
It appears to us that neither a legal minimum of wages and maxl- 
mum of prices, nor such an interference between the manufacturer 
and operative as the chartists desire; nor, finally, allowances from 
the poor-rates to able-bodied labourers, according to a fixed scale 
of earnings and children, can permanently raise the real market. 
rate of wages. ‘The effect of such regulations is, not to increase 
the total ane of the labourer, but to provide for a part of the 
payment which would naturally be made to him by the employer, 
from some other fund. Consequently, the attempt to raise the 
wages received by classes of labourers to a rate above the market 
rate, by means of legislative interferences such as those just de- 
scribed, is fruitless, and excites expectations which it does not 
realise. 

Not only, however, does the law fail in improving the condition 
of able-bodied labourers, by giving them allowances from the 
poor-rates, but it renders their condition worse than it otherwise 
would be. Setting aside the conversion of men earning their sub- 
sistence by independent industry, to paupers dependent on the 
public bounty, the allowance system, as formerly practised in the 
eastern and southern counties of England, places the working 
classes at the mercy of their employers, and thus furnishes the > 
latter with the means of depressing their wages. ‘This effect is 
well understood throughout the east and south of England; and 
some of the disposition which has recently been shown to restore 
the allowance system, and which has been commonly attributed 
to sympathy with the labouring classes, arises from the very op- 
posite motive. 

The facility with which out-relief can be used as a substitute 
for wages, not a means of increasing them, is explained in the fol- 
lowing extract from a report by Sir Edmund Head, dated 3ist 
October, 1839 :— 


“ But, at any rate, it will be said that the poor are satisfied; they 
are better off, if the rate-payers suffer. ‘That they are better satisfied 
than in Unions, where relief is more restricted, I much doubt ; for my 
observation always leads me to the conclusion that the poor very quickly 
apprehend the grounds on which a Board of Guardians act, if these 
are veneral, and applied impartially ; if they see that their neighbours, 
similarly situated with themselves, are similarly treated, they form their 
habits to their situation, and struggle by their own exertions to escape 
from the pressure of want. Where, however, no fixed system guides 
the Board,—where what is refused one day may be granted the next, 
importunity often will receive what is denied to real want,—every one 
trusts to his own good luck, or his own supposed friends, and, instead 
of exerting himself, either extorts by repeated applications what he 
fancies he is entitled to, or goes grumbling on in idleness over the 
hardship of repeated refusals. The greatest irritation among the poor 
is not that arising from absolute want, but from the feeling, well or ill 
founded, that they are worse treated than their neighbours. 

“To show the operation, however, in an individual case, of an inju- 
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dicious allowance to a party whose widowhood and whose family would 
form a primd facie plea for out-door relief, I will venture to quote an 
instance which I can myse]f vouch for as correct in all its circum- 
stances. 

“* Margaret Dobbs, of the parish of Walford, in the Ross Union, was 
the wife of a labourer who met with an accident in the Forest of Dean, 
and left her a widow with three small children, all under eight years. 
A magistrate in her neighbourhood, who had shown great kindness to 
her husband previous to his death, some short time afterwards engaged 
her as laundress to his own family. She received in this capacity 9s. 
a-week, a house and garden rent-free, together with coal and candle. 
On the revision of the lists by the Ross Board, this case was discussed, 
as Margaret Dobbs had been in receipt of relief, and the pay was 
stopped, the weman’s master at once saying that he had no idea she 
was receiving it, and, had he known it, should have mentioned it 
before. Margaret Dobbs, however, applied again, and said, it was im- 
possible she could live on her wages only (equal at least to 14s. a-week, 
in a county where 12s. is high for an able-bodied man) ; for that she 
had to pay some one for looking after her children while she was her- 
self washing. The chairman and many members of the Board urged 
the propriety of offering the Workhouse ; but it was said, ‘if we push 
this poor woman too hard, we shall have to keep her and her children 
entirely.” The result was that the woman persisted in her request for 
relief, actually refusing 10s. a-week from her master, who was willing 
to advance her wages to that amount. The out-door relief was voted 
by a majority of the Board. 

‘* Now, if the magistrate who employed this woman had been an un- 
principled person, willing to save his own pocket at the expense of the 
rate-payers, he might, in concert with her, have /owered her wages in- 
stead of offering to raise them, and advocated her cause at the Board of 
Guardians. As it was, he acted differently. Having failed to render 
her independent of relief, he at once most properly dismissed her, and 
she is now living on the world on a small parish allowance, and what 
she can get by jobbing at different houses. And thus the unaccount- 
able humanity or economy of a portion of the Board of Guardians has 
succeeded in depriving Mrs. Dobbs of a good place and a certain main 
tenance. They have converted her from a respectable servant, earning 
her own living, into a pauper, guilty of gross ingratitude, and dependent, 
in all probability, henceforward on casual employment and parish pay. 
How far she has benefited by out-door relief, either physically or mo- 
rally, it is now easy to determine.” 


Nevertheless, it is not unfrequently assumed that the labouring 
classes generally suffered from the abandonment of the allowance 
system, and that they would be benefited by a return to it. This 
assumption is involved in the proposition for allowing relief in aid 
of wages to labourers married before the passing of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act; it being erroneously supposed that the sum 
total of their receipts will be increased by this mode of relief. A 
similar idea is involved in the argument, that the allowance system 
is necessitated by the existing duties on foreign corn. For, it is 
said, these duties, by raising the prise of corn, virtually diminish 
the wages of the labourer, and, therefore, render it difficult for 
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him to dispense with assistance from the poor rates, But, it 
is to be observed, whatever difficulties the duties on foreign corn 
may oppose to the labourer who seeks to earn an independent 
subsistence, those difficulties will not be diminished by allowances 
in aid of wages, since it is certain that those allowances will not 
increase the total receipts of the class of labourers. | 

The preceding remarks seem to us to show the impossibility of 
raising the market rate of wages by Act of Parliament; and we 
earnestly hope that no declaration from any person, whose station 
gives authority to his opinion, and still less any legislative enact- 
ment, will sanction this pernicious delusion. 

It appears to us, that the proper aim of a poor law is the relief 
of destitution, and that it cught to accomplish this purpose in such 
a manner as not to interfere with the natural relations of the em- 
ployer and labourer. If it be confined to this comparatively 
humble, though, within its own limits, highly useful, function, it 
can accomplish its purpose; and can accomplish it without inflict- 
ing any incidental evil upon society. But if it seeks directly to 
regulate wages, and to raise the condition of the working classes, 
by giving them allowances which they would not receive from 
their employers, it oversteps its proper province; and it not 
only fails to accomplish its end, but it also produces im- 
mense incidental evils, by disturbing the natural relations of the 
employer and workman, and thus disorganizing a large part of 
society. 

The order for prohibiting out-door relief to the able-bodied, 
which we have recently issued,* and which we propose to make as 
general as possible, permits out-relief to the able-bodied in ail 
those cases of extraordinary distress which are of most frequent 
occurrence, such as sickness, accident, and bodily or mental infir- 
mity in themselves or their families. 

Moreover, we have always expressed our willingness to sanction 
a departure from that order in cases of extraordinary distress 
which are not expressly excepted from ii, and we have always re- 
laxed it in such cases when applied to by boards of Guardians. 

If more than this be attempted, if the Guardians be encouraged 
to give out-relief systematically to classes of able-bodied labourers, 
and if the principle of allowances in aid of wages be legally esta- 
blished, the system of relief which has been created under the 
Poor Law Amendment Act will speedily assume a new form. 
The workhouses, which have been built at so considerable an ex- 
pense, will become mere almshouses and hospitals for the aged, 
the sick, and the young; while the able-bodied labourers, re- 
lieved, directly or indirectly, at their own houses, will, as formerly, 
be maintained partly by wages and partly by allowances from 
the poor-rates.t 

* See Appendix A, No. I. 


+ The following letter of instructions concerning the relief of the poor during a 
amine in a district of Hindostan, written by the Duke of Wellington (then Major- 
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With regard to the second class of paupers above adverted to, 
2.e. the partially disabled, we have brought under the notice of 


General Wellesley) in 1804, explains with perfect correctness the principles on which 
public relief should be administered under such circumstances, and shows the im- 
portance, even during a general famine, of applying some effectual test for ascer- 
taining the destitution of the applicants. It may be remarked that this letter was 
written only nine years after the passing of Sir Edward Hyde Hast’s Act (36 Geo. 3, 
~ ¢, 23, passed in December, 1795), which enabled justices to order out-door relief, 
and only six years after the introduction into Parliament of Mr, Pitt’s celebrated 
Poor Bill of 1798 :— 


Extract from the Despatches of the Duke of Wellington, vol. il. p, 215, (edit. 


1837, 
“To Masor GraHam. 

“Sir, “ Bombay, llth April, 1804. 

“I have taken into consideration the various reports which I have received from 
you, of the miserable state of the lower classes of the inhabitants of Ahmednuggur, 
in consequence of the dreadful scarcity of provisions in that part of the country ; 
and I proceed to give you my sentiments on that subject, and directions regarding 
the mode of providing for their relief. 

“The delivery of the provisions gratis is, in my opinion, a very defective mode of 
providing against the effects of famine. 

“It is liableto abuses in all parts of the world, but particularly in India; and at 
Ahmednuggur, the consequence of its adoption would be, that crowds of people would 
be drawn there from other parts of the country, in which the distress 1s equally felt ; 
and they would increase the distress at Ahmednuggur to such a degree as to render 
all the efforts to remove it from its immediate inhabitants entirely fruitless; and it 
might at last reach our own troops and establishments. The principle, therefore, of 
the mode in which I propose to relieve the distresses of the inhabitants is, not to 
give grain or money in charity. 

“ Those who suffer from famine may properly be divided into two classes ; those 
who can, and those who cannot. work. In the latter class may be included old 
persons, children, and the sick women ; who, from their former situation in life, have 
been unaccustomed to labour, and are weakened by the effects of famine. 

‘‘The former, viz. those of both sexes who can work, ought to be employed by 
the public ; and in the course of this letter I shall point out the work on which I 
should wish that they might be employed, and in what manner paid. The latter, 
viz. those who cannot work, ought to be taken into an hospital and fed, and receive 
medical aid and medicine at the expense of the public. 

“ According to this mode of proceeding, subsistence will be provided for all: the 
public will receive some benefit from the expense which will be curred: and, above 
all, it will be certain that no able-bodied person will apply for relief unless he should be 
willing to work for his subsistence: that none wild apply who are able to work, and who 
are not real objects of charity: and that none will come to Ahmednuggur for the pur- 
pose of partaking of the food which must be procured by thew labour, or to obtain which 
they must submit to the restraint of an hospital. 

“I enclose a memorandum of the work which I should wish to have performed at 
Ahmednuggur. This work must be carried on under the superintendence of the 
engineer, by the persons you will send to him, who may be desirous of partaking of 
the subsistence which, according to this plan, will be afforded to them. You ought 
to have a sufficient number of persons to attend the engineer, and to ascertain the 
number of people who go to work; and each person ought to receive for the day’s 
labour half a seer of grain, and two pice, to be issued daily. 

“ T wish you to provide a building in the pettah of Ahmednuggur for the reception 
of those who cannot work, Objects of this description, suffering from want, ought to 
be removed immediately to this building, where they must be attended by a medi- 
cal gentleman. This gentleman shall provide them with the necessary quantity of 
food, to be drawn from you; and he shall be paid for his trouble at the rate of 50 
pagodas per month. 

* The next point to be considered is the mode in which grain is to be procured 
for the subsistence of these people. ‘Chere is at present, at Ahmednuggur, a quan- 
tity of damaged jowarry, but which I take to be by no means sufficient to enable 
you to carry on this plan for any considerable length of time. It will answer, how- 
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the Secretary of State in our Report for the present year,* our 
views respecting the inexpediency of continuing to give partial 
relief in these cases, and on the injustice of thus enabling them to 
compete with and lower the value of the labour of the able-bodied 
man. We feel the injustice and impolicy of this course so strongly, 
that although not desirous of urging or insisting on the applica- 
tion of the workhouse to all cases of this nature, we are of opinion 
that it is desirable that persons incapable of wholly maintaining 
themselves should not be suffered to receive partial relief, but 
should be entirely supported by the guardians, and should either 
be set to work by the Guardians in such manner as may be suit- 
able to their condition, or should not be suffered to do any work 
on their own account. We will only add upon this topic, that we 
believe this mode of proceeding not only to be the most advisable 
with regard to the labouring classes generally, but essentially 
more humane as respects the individuals to whose cases it is ap- 
plicable, and that when the Guardians feel under the obligation 
to provide entirely for these persons, they will be more likely to 
obtain adequate relief than when partially assisted, inasmuch as 
where relief is given in aid of earnings there is a constant desire 
to give the least possible amount, and the workhouse is made use 
of not for its legitimate purpose only, but is offered to the appli- 
cant with the view of inducing him to accept in lieu of it the 
smallest pittance. 

Independently of the classification of the cases of out-door re- 
lief above stated, there is a further distinction to be made, between 
resident and non-resident paupers. 

Under the existing laws for the relief of the poor, the duty of 
relieving destitution, and the charge of providing such relief, are 
wisely cast upon the locality in which the destitute person resides ; 
until he be removed to the place of his settlement by due course 
of law. When that removal has taken place, the duty and charge 
of relief fall upon the place of his settlement. 

It is true that relief given under suspended orders of removal, 
and during the interval between the notice of an order of removal 
and its actual completion, may be recovered from the place of the 
settlement; but notwithstanding this, the duty of relieving until 


ever, for a certain space of time, till you shall be enabled to procure additional 
quantities from the districts of the Soubah of the Deccan. You will exert yourself 
to the utmost to procure the grain required ; and, in the meantime, orders will be 
sent to Ahmednuggur to place the jowarry at your disposal. From this grain, and 
from what you will purchase, you will supply the surgeon with what he may require 
for the hospital ordered to be established by this letter. 

“You will pay the surgeon for his attendance upon this hospital, and you will 
keep a separate account of the expense of the whole establishment; whether for 
labour, or for food for the infirm, or for attendance and medicines for the hospital. 

“Orders conformable to this plan will be sent to the proper officers at Ahmed- 
nuggur. “TI have the honour to be, &c. 


“ Major Graham.” “ ArTHUR WELLESLEY. 
* Fifth Annual Report, 1839 
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actual removal, remains with the authorities of the place where 
the pauper is. 

The propriety of this provision of the law cannot be questioned, 
for it is impossible for a Board of Guardians to ascertain accu- 
rately the reality and nature of the destitution of a party residing 
in a distant Union; and if they could ascertain it, they have not 
the means of furnishing relief with adequate promptitude or cer- 
tainty. 

There are, moreover, great practical difficulties in conveying 
the relief to a distant pauper, and we have found in various in- 
stances that arrangements made for this purpose have led to 
frauds and peculations on the part of those who have been en- 
trusted with the conveying the relief, and to consequent incon- 
venience or suffering on the part of the non-resident pauper. 

We are aware that arrangements might be made by which the 
guardians of a Union A, might undertake on behalf of another 
Union B, to examine into and relieve the cases of paupers belong- 
ing to Union B, but resident in Union A, and that the amount 
of such relief could be remitted from one Union to the other 
through the treasurer. 

In the present state of the law, however, it seems doubtful 
whether these arrangements could be made so as to have a bind- 
ing character; and even if the law were amended in this respect, 
there would remain the two following serious objections to this 
course. First, that the Board of Guardians which gave the relief 
would in fact be disposing of the funds of the rate-payers of a dis- 
tant Union, without any control or responsibility. Secondly, that 
there would arise a great complication in the accounts, inasmuch 
as each of the Unions might have to open accounts with many, 
and sometimes with a majority of the 580 Unions through the 
country. 

Considering the various anomalies and difficulties to which we 
have adverted, we have arrived at the conclusion that it is ad- 
visable to discontinue the practice of relieving non-resident paupers, 
and with the view of effecting this object with the least possible 
inconvenience and hardship, we have begun to issue regulations 
preventing relief to non-residents in new cases, except im cases of 
accidental sickness, or sudden or urgent necessity, and the cases 
of widows during the first six months of their widowhood. 


The subject of medical relief to the poor has received our most 
attentive consideration. 

Previously to the passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
there existed no statute expressly authorising the parish authori- 
ties fo provide medical relief for the poor. In the statute of 
Elizabeth no allusion to any such relief is to be found, and in the 
subsequent Acts of Parliament relating to the poor the legislature 
has been entirely silent on this subject. 
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In the absence of any. positive provisions, medical aid has, 
nevertheless, been supplied to the poor, and, as might have been 
expected from the uncontrolled discretion of parish oificers of 
15,000 districts, the arrangements for the purpose have been 
almost infinitely various, both as to the mode of selecting the 
medical attendants and the amount of their remuneration. Al- 
most all, however, had the same defect—the absence of all effec- 
tive control over the medical officer, as well as respects his due 
attendance on the sick, as with regard to the amount of his 
charges. 

Since the formation of the Unions, some degree of uniformity 
in these arrangements has been introduced, especially in reference 
to the securmg the proper performance of the duties of the me- 
dical men; but with regard to the mode of their appointment 
and remuneration, we have deemed it right to authorise or permit 
the adoption of different systems in different parts of the country, 
in the expectation that we should at no distant period be better 
enabled to ascertain the most advantageous form in which this 
branch of Poor Law administration could be finally established. 

We conceive that this period is now arrived. We have not 
only had the benefit of a large amount of experience accumu- 
lated from the numerous communications, which we are con- 
stantly receiving from various Unions throughout the kingdom, 
and of special heports (Appendix B, No. 6) on the subject from 
our Assistant Commissioners at present acting in England and 
Wales, some of which are of the most detailed character; but we 
have likewise had the advantage, which we duly estimate, of much 
criticism on our proceedings. We more especially allude to the 
evidence given before the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, and to a communication (Appendix B, No. 6) from the 
British Medical Association, which was formed for the purpose of 
_ attending to and remedying the real or supposed defects of the 
- arrangements for medical relief. ‘Tlte experience and information 
thus acquired, and the great variety of suggestions which have 
thus been offered to us, have enabled us to mature our views upon 
this important subject, and these views we proceed to lay before 
your Lordship. 

We must premise that the objects which we desire to attain 
are—'l’o provide medical aid for all persons who are really desti- 
tute, and to prevent medical relief from generating or encouraging 
pauperism; and with this view to withdraw from the labouring 
classes, the administrators of relief, and the medical officers, all 
motives for applying for, or administering medical relief, unless 
where the circumstances render it absolutely necessary. 

With reference to these objects we shall address ourselves in 
succession to the following heads into which the question of me- 
dical relief naturaily divides itself :— 


1. The extent of the districts. 
2. The mode of appointing medical officers. 
3. The qualifications of medical officers. 

: 4, The remuneration of medical officers. 


l. The extent of the districts. 


With regard to the extent of the districts, we think that it is 
impossible to lay down any rule of a more precise nature, than 
that they should be sufficiently large to engage an important 
portion of the time and attention of the medical officer, and that 
they should not be so extensive as to expose the paupers to risk 
from delay in sending to obtain medical aid or the requisite me- 
dicines. 

Between these limits, it must rest with the guardians of each 
Union to arrange it into districts, which will depend in a great 
degree on the situation of the several villages in the Union, on the 
density of the population, and on the existing residences of the 
medical practitioners. 

We are of opinion that the average extent of the greater part of 
the medical districts in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex,—. e. about 
16 or 18 square miles,—nearly agreeing with the extent which the 
medical witnesses who were examined before the Committee of 
the House of Commons generally approved of, will, in most parts 
of the country, under ordinary circumstances, be found to be con- 
venient. . 

We think that if each parish had its medical officer as formerly, 
the comparative unimportance of the appointment would not 
create those responsibilities and those personal and pecuniary 
interests in the continuance to hold the office which stimulate the 
officer to the efficient performance of his duty ; and that, moreover, - 
much loss of time and inconvenience would arise to the medical 
men themselves, as it would be necessary for a great many of 
them to attend the weekly meetings of the Board of Guardians, 
although each might have only one or two cases to report upon. 

We admit that the existing medical districts in some Unions 
are larger than might, at the first view, appear desirable ; we 
must, nevertheless, add, that we believe that in these cases the 
attention and exertions of the medical officer have, to a great ex- 
tent, prevented any inconvenience, and that his attendance has 
been even more frequent and regular than in small districts. 

In cases of emergency, moreover, when it may be difficult to 
send with sufficient promptitude to the distant residence of the 
medical officer, the relieving officer, overseers, and magistrates, 
can each lawfully order the medical attendance of any medical 
man. Notwithstanding this provision, however, it is clear that 
inconvenience may arise from the too great extent of medical dis- 
tricts, especially in respect of sending for the medicines, and we 
are of opinion that this, although it might in some cases be dimi- 
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nished, would not be effectually prevented by the establishment 
of medicine chests in the distant parts of a large district. We 
conceive that the difficulty of providing for the proper custody of 
those depots of medicine—the possibility of mistake in adminis- 
tering them—the deterioration of the medicines from their being 
only occasionally demanded—are serious objections to this arrange- 
ment, and that it ought not to be resorted to, if it is possible, by 
contracting the size of the districts to avoid the necessity for it. 


2. As to the mode of appointing the medical officers. 


It will be perceived from the returns furnished by the Assistant 
Commissioners, and annexed to this Report (Appendix B, No. 6), 
that many Boards of Guardians advertise annually in the pro- 
vincial newspapers current in their respective Unions for medical 
practitioners who may be willing to enter into engagements with 
them. 

In some of these advertisements the remuneration is notified as 
predetermined, in others the candidates are themselves invited 
to propose terms. ‘This latter mode of proceeding, usually styled 
the system of tender, has excited some dissatisfaction amongst 
the medical profession, and we therefore deem it to be our dut 
specially to state to your Lordship the reasons for and against the 
adoption of this course, and the conclusions to which we have 
arrived respecting it. | 

The reasons in favour of the system of tender appear to us to 
be, 

Ist. That there is a great difficulty in ascertaining in any 
other manner what is a proper remuneration for the ser- 
vices to be performed. 

2nd. That the engagement with the Boards of Guardians 
operates to promote the private practice of the party en- 
gaged, and that by means of the system of tender the 
public derive some part at least of this collateral advantage. 


Against the system of tender it has been urged, 


Ist. ‘That it has a tendency to lower the remuneration be- 
yond what is reasonable, or beyond what will admit of the 
medical man supplying proper medicines. 

2nd. ‘That those who offer at a low price for the sake of col- 
lateral advantage will be apt to give more attention to that 
collateral object than to their duties to the poor. 

3rd. ‘That it leads the guardians to neglect the qualification 
of the candidates, and to appoint incompetent practitioners 
on the ground of the lowness of their tender. 


We think it right to advert to a further objection urged by 
some of the medical profession against the system of tender, as 
having a tendency to promote the introduction of medical men 
from another neighbourhood into a Union, and consequently to 
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disturb the existing distribution of private practice amongst the 


resident medical men. It may nevertheless be reasonably ques- 
tioned whether any such disturbance will take place, unless upon 
the ground that the stranger is more expert or more attentive 
than his competitors, Without, however, entering into this ques- 
tion, we may be permitted to express our wish that we may be 
able, consistently with our public duty, to shape the arrange- 
ments for medical relief so as to interfere as little as possible with 
the private practice and collateral interests of the medical pro- 
fession, and to declare our intention not to encourage the intro- 
duction of strangers into a Union, except in those cases in which, 
from local or accidental circumstances, the resident practitioners 
are unwilling or unable to render their services upon fair terms. 

Adverting to the reasons above stated, for and against the 
system of tender, we are disposed to think that, on the whole, the 
latter prevail; and now that further experience has afforded 
facilities for ascertaining what is a fair and reasonable remune- 
ration for the medical attendance on the poor of a district, that 
the system of tender ought to be abandoned; and that whenever 
it becomes necessary to engage a medical attendant for any dis- 
trict ina Union, an adequate remuneration should in the first 
instance be fixed upon, to be varied from time to time according 
to circumstances, and the guardians should advertise for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining who are willing to undertake the engagement, 
and should make their selection with reference only to the quali- 
fications of the officer and the locality of his residence, 

Whilst we are upon this branch of the subject, it is proper for 
us to consider the question, whether the medical attendants on the 
poor of the Union should be appointed as paid officers, or whether 
their services should be engaged by contract. 

If they are appointed as officers for an indefinite period, they 
can be removed from office only by an order of dismissal; and 
we cannot exercise that power except for breach of our regu- 
lations, or for unfitness. As compared with an engagement 
under a contract annually renewable and revisable at the will of 
the guardians, it is evident that their tenure as officers is likely to 
be more permanent than as contractors; and this prospect of 
permanence confers more importance and respectability on the 
office, and thus has a tendency to enable the guardians to secure 
the services of a better class of officers. 

In the character of paid officers, moreover, they are more 
directly subject to our regulations, and we think that the statutory 
power of dismissal and its consequences, afford a greater security 
against misconduct, than would be created by any clause in a 
contract authorising the Poor Law Commissioners to put an end 
to the engagement. 

Upon these grounds, and also on account of the known wish of 
the medical profession that the medical attendants should be 
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placed upon the same footing as the chaplains, clerks, and other 
officers of Unions, we propose at no distant period to modify our 
regulations so as to effect this object; taking care, however, to 
reserve the power of making such changes in the number and 
districts of the officers, and in their remuneration, as the varying 
circumstances of the Union may appear from time to time to 
require. 

3. With reference to the qualification of medical officers. 

We have hitherto abstained from narrowing the definition laid 
down in the Poor Law Amendment Act, and we have not ex- 
cluded any one who came within the terms “duly licensed to 
practise as a medical man.” . 

In the remote parts of the country it would have been impos- 
sible to provide medical attendance on the poor, if we had adopted 
the recommendations which have been made by different branches 
of the medical profession,—namely, that we should exclude all 
who are not members both of the College of Surgeons and of the 
Society of Apothecaries. 

We admit that it is very desirable that the medical men who 
are to have the charge of the poor should have knowledge and 
experience in both branches of the profession, and that being, in 
some sense, public officers, they should not be in a position to be 
obliged, in the performance of their duties, to resort to any 
evasion or transgression of the laws of the country. We con- 
ceive, however, that we shall secure the attainment of these 
objects with greater convenience to the public, by explaining our 
views to the guardians in the form of an instructional letter, than 
by issuing a general order, which on many occasions we should 
probably be compelled by local or other circumstances to rescind 
or dispense with. 

4. As respects the remuneration to the medical officers. 

The modes in which the medical officers have hitherto been 
remunerated may be classed as follows: namely, bya fixed gross 
annual sum, by payment of a fixed sum for each case attended, 
or by a combination of both these methods. 

‘The remuneration by a gross annual sum has obviously a ten- 
dency to increase pauperism and to operate unfairly upon the 
contractor, inasmuch as it induces the guardians and relieving 
cificer to give orders for medical relief profusely and indiscri- 
minately, since such relief does not create any direct or imme- 
diate increase of charge on the rates. Hence the discouragement 
of mecical clubs; the addition of many labourers, who but for 
this would have remained independent, to the list of paupers ; 
and the unrequited increase of the labours of the medical con- 
tractor. It is manifest, moreover, that where the number of 
persons to be attended by the medical contractor does not depend 
merely on the average number of paupers, or on the probabilities 
of their sickness, but may, in the diseretion of the Guardians, 
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comprehend all the labouring population, a just scale of remu- 
neration by a fixed sum cannot be possibly established. 

The remuneration per case on the other hand, taken by itself, 
has defects of an opposite character to those which we have just 
stated. 

The interest of the medical officer becomes immediately biassed 
on the side of pauperism, and he has a strong motive for in- 
creasing the number of cases, by encouraging and supporting 
applications to the Board of Guardians for medical relief. This 
he can very readily effect by recommending extra sustenance in 
the form of meat, ale, and wine, to his pauper patients. The 
per case system, moreover, offers to the guardians, relieving 
officers, and overseers, an obvious and cogent reason for restricting 
the orders for medical relief ; a reason which, as respects the aged 
and infirm, may often lead to the hesitation or refusal to provide 
that relief in cases in which it would otherwise be promptly and 
justly granted. 

Of the modes of remuneration which combine both a fixed 
salary and a payment per case, that which appears to us most to 
unite the advantages, and to avoid the disadvantages, of both of 
these systems, is the following : 

That at the commencement of every parochial year a list of 
all the paupers in the receipt of relief within a district should 
be made out, and that for the medical care of these paupers a 
fixed sum, to be then determined, should be paid, which should 
be apportioned to the several parishes of the district, according to 
the number of the paupers on the list belonging to such parishes 
respectively; and that the medical officer should attend these 
paupers, when sick, without any specific order from the Union or 
parish officers. And that as respects all other persons to whom 
medical relief shall be ordered during the current parochial year, © 
the medical officers should receive a fixed sum per case, to be 
charged in every instance to the parish to which the pauper 
belongs. 

By this arrangement the aged, infirm, and helpless, would be 
placed directly under the care of the medical officer, who, in 
addition to the ordinary motives, which to the credit of the 
medical profession lead to their careful and humane attention to 
this class of patients, will find it to be his direct interest to attend 
promptly, and to treat effectively, any case of sickness which may 
arise amongst the persons thus committed to his charge. 

As respects this class of paupers so included in the pauper list, 
the Board of Guardians and their officers and the overseers will be 
relieved from a part of the responsibility and trouble incidental to 
providing medical relief, and from the anxiety and obloquy they 
now undergo in reference to cases in which there has been any 
unavoidable delay or justifiable doubt in providing medical aid. 

As regards the able-bodied labourers, whilst there will be no 
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temptation to the Guardians to administer (as under the system of 
a remuneration by gross fixed salary) relief to individuals of this 

class indiscriminately at the expense of the medical officer; there 

will at the same time be no inducement to refuse it when really 

necessary, inasmuch as the system of payment per case admits of 
medical relief being granted by way of loan, an arrangement which 

operates to encourage the labourer to provide himself with medical 
aid on easier terms, by subscribing beforehand to a sick club or 

friendly society. . 

With regard to the amount of the remuneration, we are disposed 
to give much weight to the concurrent testimony of the witnesses 
examined before the Committee of the House of Commons of last 
Session, in reference to medical relief ; and we deduce from that 
testimony that the fixed remuneration to be paid in rural districts 
for the permanent list, should be such as to afford to the prac- 
titioner a payment of 6s. or 6s. 6d. per case on the average 
number of bond fide cases, subject to be augmented if the dis- 
trict 1s extensive. 

The remuneration per case for those not on the pauper list 
may reasonably be on a somewhat higher scale; but we are | 
inclined to think that it will not be found necessary to exceed 10s. 
per case. 

In the arrangements which we have indicated, we presume that 
midwifery cases and surgical operations of a serious character will 
be paid for by a separate fixed charge for each case. 

We entertain no doubt that if the principle of the payment per 
case be thus adopted, it may be easily modified to suit the special 
circumstances of each Union, and that further experience of its 
operation will enable us to ascertain accurately whether the rates 
above stated, which at first will be of a somewhat experimental 
character, furnish an adequate, and not unreasonable, remu- 
neration for the services performed. 

Before closing our observations on this subject, we deem it 
right to notice a plan which has been adopted in the Leighton 
Buzzard Union. In that Union the Guardians have engaged the 
entire services of a medical practitioner, who resides in apart- 
ments provided for him at the workhouse, and attends both the 
in-door and out-door poor of the Union. We are inclined to 
estimate highly the advantages which the Guardians may derive 
from thus having always at their command the advice of a 
medical officer, not only in reference to the paupers actually sick, 
but as respects general sanitary measures for the benefit of the 
inmates of the workhouse and the poorer classes in general. 

Having thus stated to your Lordship our views as to medical 
relief, we have only to add that we shall be prepared to take the 
necessary steps to give them effect, unless Parliament should lay 
down any other course which it may deem preferable. We shall, 
however, proceed gradually: for, as your Lordship will perceive 
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from the annexed Reports of our Assistant Commissioners,* to 
which we must refer for more full information on the subject, there 
is but little dissatisfaction prevailing in reference to the existing 
medical arrangements, and certainly none such as calls for any 
immediate general change. 


V. One of the most important improvements of which the or- 
ganization for the administration of the Poor Laws appear sus- 
ceptible, has been recommended by the Committee of the House 
of Commons in the following terms :— 

“Your Committee are desirous of expressing their opinion, in con- 
nexion with this part of the subject, that the appointment and duties of 
auditor require to be put on a more efficient footing. This officer is 
among the most important of those constituted by the new law, and 
upon the integrity, independence, and intelligence with which his duties 
are performed, its efficiency must always in a great measure depend: 
it is essential that he should be removed from any local influence, and 
above any temptation to abuse his trust. Your Committee are of opi- 
nion, therefore, that it would be desirable that the auditor should not 
be confined to one Union, but act for a large district; and thinking 
that it would be better that he should be appointed by the Commission- 
ers rather than by the Board of Guardians, they have agreed to the fol- 
lowing resolution :— 


“That the system of auditing the accounts at present is open to 
abuse, and that the Commissioners should have power henceforward to 
appoint district auditors.” 

At present the auditors are appointed by the guardians, that is, 
by the very officers upon whose administration of the funds raised 
for relief of the poor they are intended to operate as a check. 
Such a mode of appointing an auditor is wholly anomalous, and, 
we believe, without precedent. Officers of this description, whe- 
ther in private or public bodies, are invariably appointed either 
immediately by the body whose interest they are intended to pro- 
tect, or by some other authority not implicated in the expendi- 
ture, nor accountable for it to the officer appointed. The contrary 
course of leaving the appointment to the parties who are to render 
the account has already produced, in many instances, the results 
to which such a policy tends, and which must eventually be real- 
ised universally, Moreover, even in cases in which an efficient 
auditor has been appointed, the proper discharge of his duty has 
sometimes caused his authority to be disputed by the guardians, 
who infer from the fact that the appointment is vested in them, 
that they are not subject to his authority, and thus, through the 
anomaly of the mode of appointment, they are induced to claim 
an exemption from all accountability for the funds which they 
administer. Facts have from time to time come to our know- 
ledge which show that the auditor sometimes considers himself 
too much under the direction of the Board of Guardians to be 

* Appendix B, No, 6. 
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able to exercise an independent control of their accounts; and 
also that the Board of Guardians sometimes consider the control 
of the auditor as a presumptuous interference with their proceed- 
ings on the part of a subordinate officer appointed by themselves. 
We may mention particularly that a district auditor lately re- 
signed his office on the ground that the exercise of his power, in 
disallowing illegal items in union and parochial accounts, had ex- 
cited much discontent in many Unions, and that as he had been 
elected Auditor by the Guardians, he was placed in the disagree- 
able position of being obliged to act in a manner which he knew 
to be displeasing to those who, by electing him, had conferred a 
favour on him; and alsothat a valuable and active chairman of 
a Board of Guardians lately-threatened to retire from the Board, 
because some items in the accounts of the Guardians had been 
disallowed by the Auditor, one of their subordinate officers. 

But the qualifications required in an auditor beyond those of in- 
dependence and impartiality are of such a nature as render it impos- 
sible to procure many efficient officers of the description required. 
A mere knowledge of accounts is only a small part of the requisite 
accomplishments. It is necessary that he should have a complete 
knowledge of the statutes and authorities by which the expenditure 
of the poor-rates 1s regulated, and of the Poor Law Commission- 
ers’ rules, orders, and regulations, and be able to make sound and 
legal inferences from these authorities so as to determine their 
effect in special cases. Some acquaintance with the law of con- 
tracts is necessary, and, above all, a large experience of the 
nature of the pecuniary transactions of the guardians, overseers, 
and other accountable officers, without which it is impossible for 
him to exercise his important function of ascertaining, as he is 
bound to do in every case, the reasonableness of every item. To 
come to correct conclusions in such matters is obviously impossible 
without a knowledge of the terms upon which transactions on the 
like scale and conditions are usually effected. Indispensable as 
such knowledge is, it must, of course, be rarely attainable by an — 
officer receiving only the remuneration which would be paid by a 
small district. 

A large proportion of our correspondence consists in inquiries 
of persons interested in passing their accounts, and of auditors, — 
and the replies to such inquiries. But notwithstanding our inces- 
sant attention to this subject, and the ample information afforded 
for ordinary cases by our circulars, many irregularities and great 
want of uniformity in the practice of auditors prevail; and while 
they remain in such large numbers, involving frequent variations 
and reappointments of inexperienced persons, such an effect ap- 
pears inevitable. 

The number of auditors, the frequent changes, and the want of 
efficient inducement, when once appointed, to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of their extensive and difficult duties, therefore, appear 
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to render a want of uniformity inevitable under the present system. 
Yet in no department is uniformity more necessary to efficiency 
of administration, to the protection of the public, and to the safety 
of the persons to be controlled. One of the most painful parts of 
the service now is to adhere strictly to the law in cases in which 
the accounting officers have, or appear to have, been misled by a 
previous loose administration in their own district, or by a re- 
ference to the loose administration prevailing in some neighbour- 
ing district. Serious inconvenience and loss to individuals are 
constantly suffered from this cause, without any possible remedy 
either by the auditors, the Commissioners, or by any other au- 
thority. Asa measure of fair protection to the accountants, and 
in order that they may be supplied with a rule of conduct upon 
which they may rely, it is highly desirable that some more effec- 
tual provision should be made for the establishment of a certain 
and uniform practice in the auditing of accounts. 

The Commissioners have authority under the 46th section to 
combine Unions for the appointment of auditors.. In the exercise 
of this authority, we have caused the appointment of district au- 
ditors in Kent, Norfolk, and part of Sussex ; and we have effected 
a similar arrangement by promoting a voluntary combination of 
Unions in Devonshire and Somersetshire. The officers whose 
services have thus been obtained have performed these duties in 
a highly satisfactory and effective manner; and afford evidence 
of the advantages which would result from the appointment of 
auditors generally, for combinations of Unions. ‘There is, how- 
ever, great difficulty im arranging an election by a number of 
Boards of Guardians, and in giving their due influence to the se- 
veral Boards; and it should be observed that this system is still 
subject to the inherent defect in the mode of appointment by the 
accounting parties. 

It would have been, we conceive, in strict analogy with the rest 
of the constitution.of the Commission, that the responsibility of 
examining, allowing, and disallowing of accounts of officers of 
parishes and Unions should have been cast upon the Commission- 
ers and their assistants. Accordingly, the Commissioners have in 
a few instances enabled Guardians to appoint their Assistant Com- 
missioners as auditors (without salary), and such appointments 
have had the beneficial effects anticipated, so far as the protection 
both of the public and the accounting parties, and the general re- 
gularity of the business of the districts are concerned. We have 
not, however, been able to devise any means by which the Assist- 
ant Commissioners should audit the accounts generally, consist- 
ently with the performance of their other duties ; though we think 
that arrangements might be made for the carrying on the audit 
under their superintendence, 

We may add, that the considerations above adverted to appear 
to have determined the Legislature, when it passed. the Irish Poor 
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Relief Act, to confer upon the Commissioners the power of appoint- 
ing the auditors of Poor Law Accounts for Ireland, and of enabling 
them to act for districts of Unions, (1 & 2 Vict. ¢. 56, § 95.) 

VI. The general subject of the assessment and allowance of the 
poor-rate does not come within the scope of the present Report. 
The only points connected with the poor-rate on which we now 
think it necessary to make any remarks to your Lordship are those 
which concern the powers of the guardians to obtain from the 
parish officers the funds required for the relief of the poor. 

The ordinary relief of all the poor in the Union is now vested 
in the Board of Guardians. But the Board of Guardians has no 
direct concern with the making, or (except in the cases which will 
be presently adverted to) with the collection of the poor-rate. 
The duties of making, and, in general, of collecting the poor-rate, 
are performed by the overseers, under the 43rd Eliz. 

Now the overseers, being no longer responsible for the relief of 
the poor of their parishes, are sometimes unaware of the sums 
which it will be requisite to raise for the purposes of relief; and 
it frequently happens that they avoid making a rate, sometimes 
with a view to escape as long as possible the payment by their 
parish of its quota, and sometimes with the avowed intention of 
embarrassing the guardians. In other cases the like inconveni- 
ences occur without any default in the overseers; but arise from 
some actual or supposed defect in their appointment, or some 
legal defect attributed to the existing rates which prevents the 
collection of them, or the making of new rates. 

In all these cases the inconvenience and injustice are the same. 
The parishes in which these causes of delay arise, are usually the 
most populous or most pauperised parishes in their respective 
Unions. And as the guardians have apparently no alternative 
while they have any funds in hand but to relieve all the poor of 
the Union, these parishes cast for a considerable period of time 
the burden of relieving their poor upon the more regularly-con- 
ducted parishes; an evil frequently enhanced by the more un- 
favourable contracts which a Union must submit to when its 
payments are not punctually made to the contractors. 

In many of the boroughs in which municipal corporations have 
been constituted under the Corporation Act, these evils have been 
much enhanced by the powers given to the council to levy the 
bo.ough rate by distress on the property of the overseers. For 
these powers operate to enforce payment to the borough council 
by the overseers of all the monies which they can collect, and. 
thus the poor, the first objects of the rate, are left unprovided for 
sometimes during many months. 

In order to remedy the evils which w have described, an Act 
was passed in last session for enabling justices, upon the applica- 
tion of a Board of Guardians, to issue distress-warrants against 
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the overseers of parishes whose payments were in arrear (2 and 3 
Vict. c. 84). The provisions of this Act have, since the end of 
last session, been employed in several cases where there had been 
long-standing difficulties in obtaining funds from the parish 
officers, and the remedy which they afford has been found to be 
sufficient. ‘The law on this subject may therefore now be con- 
sidered in a satisfactory state. 

But before the passing of the 2 and 3 Vict. c. 84, the Commis- 
sioners had in many Unions taken steps for promoting the more 
regular collection of the poor-rate, and its payment to the Board 
of Guardians. 

Since the disbursement of the poor-rates has been taken from 
the overseers, and even the custody of the proceeds ina great 
measure transferred from them to the treasurer of the Board of 
Guardians, the duties of overseers in the administration of the 
poor laws have been nearly reduced to the making and collection 
of the rate; and,if necessary, the compulsory levy of it by dis- 
tress. It was natural that these duties should, in some cases, be 
reluctantly or negligently performed; and accordingly many 
Boards of Guardians, finding themselves irregularly supplied with 
funds for the necessary relief of the poor, applied to the Poor Law 
Commissioners to authorise them to appoint paid officers for the 
collection of the rates. Recognising the great advantages deriy- 
able from the appointment of such officers by the guardians, we 
have generally issued orders for their appointment when we were: 
applied to for this purpose. And we had the less hesitation in 
continuing to pursue this course, inasmuch as we were advised, 
after a careful consideration by counsel of the highest authority, 
that the provisions of the 36th section of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, combined with the definition of the term “ officer,” in 
the 109th section, authorised the appointment of collectors by 
the guardians under the orders of the Poor Law Commissioners. 

In last Easter Term, however, one of the orders of the Commis- 
sioners, authorising a Board of Guardians to appoint a collector 
of rates, was brought befere the Court of Queen’s Bench by writ 
of certiorari ; and the court decided against the legality of the 
order, on the ground that the collection of the rates was not one 
of the purposes of the Poor Law Amendment Act. 

In consequence of this decision,* we thought it our duty to in- 
form every Board of Guardians, to which such an order had been 
issued, of our intention to revoke the order at the earliest conve- 
nient time; and we further requested their answers to the three 
following questions :— 


«<1, Whether any inconvenience, and if so, of what nature 
and amount would be incurred in your Union by the 
immediate revocation of the order ? 

«2, ‘The earliest time at which the order can be revoked 
without serious inconvenience ? 


* See App. A, No. 2. 
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“3. Whether any person in the Union is known to enter- 
tain any objection to the continuance of the order ?” 


The answers to these questions, which we received from the 
Unions, stated, in the great majority of cases, that nruch incon- 
venience would result from the immediate revocation of the orders, 
and that no objection was entertained to their continuance. We 
subjoin some extracts from. those answers, which, it will be per- 
ceived, come from Unions situated in all parts of the country, and 
exhibiting the utmost variety of circumstances. 


ABERGAVENNY Union :—“'The Guardians and parishioners gene- 
rally think that a revocation of the order would be most injurious to 
the parish, inasmuch as the collection of the rates would devolve upon 
the tradesmen of the town, who cannot devote that time and attention 
to the subject that it requires, and there is no one in the parish who is 
known to entertain any objection to the continuance of the arrange- 
ment. On the contrary, the inhabitants are generally most anxious, 
and have been so for some time, to have an officer appointed to collect 
not only the poor but all other rates in the parish.” 


ALSTON-CUM-GARRIGILL, Boarp of GuarpiaNns :—“‘ The population 
of this Union amounts to nearly 8000 persons, and the amount collected 
for the last year from the rates was about 1684/. There are upwards 
of 840 rate- payers, and the collection has in former years been attended 
with great difficulty. The Guardians are of opinion that it will be of 
great advantage, and indeed highly necessary for the purposes of the 
Union, that a permanent collector should be appointed. 

“ And I was requested by the Guardians, at their meeting held on 
Saturday last, to state to you that the same reasons still continue for 
the necessity of a permanent paid collector for this Union, with the 
addition of the number of rate-payers having been greatly increased 
within the last two years, and the rates more difficult to collect; and 
that in the opinion of the Guardians— 

“1. Great inconvenience and loss would arise from the immediate 
revocation of the order for such collector. 

“2. That the Guardians are fully of opinion that a paid collector 
cannot, without great inconvenience and loss, at any time be dispensed 
with for this Union. | 

“3. That no person in the Union is known to entertain any objection 
_ to the continuance of the order.” 


AutTrincHamM Union, Altrincham Township :—‘‘ When we entered 
the office of overseers of the poor, we were assured that the person 
then employed as assistant-overseer and collector would continue in 
office ; and in answering the first question in the letter alluded to, the 
greatest possible inconvenience would arise if the order was revoked, 
as the duties of the office require more than six months’ active eim- 
ployment. Our rate-book numbers upwards of 860; the distance 
travelled, in attending magistrates’ meeting, paying money to the 
treasurer and high constable, attending revising barristers and collect- 
ing bastardy money, amounts to more than 400 miles in one year.” 


Arcuam Union :—* Resolved unanimously, That this Board of 
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Guardians, having considered the subject contained in a letter received 
from the Poor Law Commissioners, bearing date 31st May, respecting 
the appointment of a rate collector under their order, dated 22nd De- 
cember, 1838, begs leave to state, that the person so appointed to the 
said office having disposed of his business, for the purpose of enabling 
him to hold the same, under the idea that the situation would be per- 
manent, it is the opinion of this Board that it would be a considerable 
inconvenience to the person so elected, if not an act of injustice towards 
him, to rescind such order, at least without a considerable notice, the 
length of which the Board is not prepared to fix.” 


Sr. Austen, Union :—“ According to the resolution of last week, 
in reference to a letter from the Poor Law Commissioners on the sub- 
ject of revoking the order for the appointment of collectors of rates, 
the subject has been taken into consideration ; and it is the opinion of 
this Board of Guardians, in respect to the first question, that the in- 
convenience arising from such revocation would be very great, and 
that from a majority of the parishes in the Union the rates would not 
be collected.”’ 


Bangor AND Beaumaris Union :—“ Collectors of poor-rates have 
only been appointed for the three larger parishes within the Union, 
and a revocation of their appointments would be productive of serious 
inconvenience. 

‘The Board of Guardians request that you will be pleased to sus- 
pend the revocation of your order, authorising the appointment of col- 
lectors of poor rates, until any objection to the continuance of the order 
is known to be entertained by any person within the Union.” 


BERKHAMPSTEAD Unton :—“ The Guardians of this Union desire 
me to inform you, that some time since they appointed a paid officer, 
under your order, to collect the poor rates in ‘Tring parish only. 

“That a revocation of this appointment would be attended with 
much inconvenience, from the extent and population of the parish; 
that previous to the appointment it was found almost impracticable to 
collect the rates in sufficient time to meet the calls of the Guardians; 
and that at the time of the appointment the rates were considerably 
in arrear, and the same inconvenience would again arise by a revoca- 
tion of it. That a revocation of this order would be found inconve- 
nient at any time. That no person in the Union is known to enter- 
tain any objection to the continuance of the order.” 


Cuiutron Union:—‘‘ No collectors have been appointed for any 
parish in this Union, except Paulton. 

“1 & 2. Great inconvenience and loss would arise by the revocation 
of the order. The parish consists of 1060 acres, and there are nearly 
500 cottages in it, principally occupied by coal-miners, who are con- 
tinually changing their residence; and were there not a person whose 
whole business it was to collect the rates, much would be lost. Add 
to this, that there are only four persons in the whole parish liable to 
serve the office of overseer, who are capable of discharging its duties, 
and consequently the collection of the innumerable small cottage rates 
has heretofore been much slighted. 

“The oldest rate-payers in the parish have never known the rates 
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collected anything like so well as they are at present, and no one has 
expressed any objection to the continuance of the order.” 


CrickHowELt Union :—‘ At a special meeting of the parish of 
Llanelly, held pursuant to notice,— Resolved, That it is the unanimous 
opinion of this meeting, that the discontinuance of such officer (the 
collector) will be attended with serious loss and inconvenience; for up 
to the year 1829 this parish was conducted upon the principle of elect- 
ing annual overseers, and at which time the affairs of the parish were 
found in a very ill-conducted and unhealthy state, the rates amounting, 
upon a valuation of one-third of the rack-rent, to 12s. in the pound ; 
and from the commencement of the appointment of a paid deputy over- 
seer, a regular economy and diminution of the rates took place, so that 
at the formation of the Union the rates were reduced to 3s. 4d. in the 
pound upon the same valuation. 

“In answer to the first question put by the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, it is impossible for this meeting to calculate the amount of the 
loss which will be incurred by the revocation of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners’ orders, since there are no less than 1320 houses principally of 
rents, not exceeding 6/. each, and the difficulty of collecting the rate in 
consequence of the frequent change in the tenancy, and also the num- 
ber of new houses daily building, which would required to be assessed : 
and this parish being principally a manufacturing district, the relieving 
officer would be quite incompetent to give it that attention which the 
interests of the parish require, and the Guardians would not be suffi- 
ciently supplied with the necessary information of the circumstances of 
the applicants for relief, to enable them to administer thereto. 

“ With respect to the second question, this meeting is opinion that 
the revoking of the order would be attended at any time with the 
greatest inconvenience. 

“* And in answer to the third question, there has not been a single 
objection made to a continuance of the order.” 


Dersy Union :—“ It would not only be inconvenient, but impos- 
sible, to do without paid collectors for the several parishes of this 
Union :— 

“Ist. Because the population is so large as to render it impossible 
for the unpaid overseers to give their time to the duties of the office. 

“2nd. It would be impossible to state a period when the order ap- 
pointing paid collectors could be revoked without serious inconyeni- 
ence. 

‘‘ 3rd. There is not known to be any person in this Union who en- 
tertains any objection to the continuance of the order. 

“The paid collectors are also assistant-overseers, and, in fact, the 
whole business of the Union is performed in the offices and by the 
officers of the Derby Union, so that the unpaid overseers have nothing 
to do but to sign rates,”’ &c. 


Drirrirtp Union :—“ It would occasion considerable inconyeni- 
ence if the orders for the appointment of paid officers to collect poor- 
rates were revoked in any of the three parishes in this Union (Great 
Driffield, Hutton, Cranswick, and Garton-on-the-Wolds) where they 
have been appointed; it having been found impossible in the above- 
named parishes to collect the rates properly previous to the appoint- 
ment of such officers,” 
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Eastry Union :—“ It is the opinion of the Guardians that great in- 

convenience would result to the parishes by the immediate revocation 

of the order under which Mr. Cavell was appointed, particularly as the 

overseers for the present year were appointed with an understanding 
that they would not be required to collect the rates. 

“ As the Guardians believe that there exists no objection to the con- 
tinuance of the order, they hope that the services of so useful an officer 
in the parishes above-named will not be discontinued; but should an 
objection be advanced, the guardians will feel it to be their duty to 
acquaint the Commissioners forthwith.” 


Exam Unron :—* Great inconvenience would arise to this Union 
by the immediate revocation of the order for the appointment of col- 
lectors, owing to several poor rates being in progress of collection, and 
the unsettled state of accounts.” 


Faversuam Union.—“ Great inconvenience would be incurred in 
this Union by the revocation (at any time) of the order for appointing 
collectors, and the guardians are in possession of no information as to 

“dl any objection being entertained {o the continuance of the order.” 


GarnsporoucH Union.—* There is only one collector of poor rates 
in this Union, viz., for the township of Gainsborough, and the Board 
of Guardians are of opinion that the revocation of such appointment 
would be a great inconvenience and injury to the township. 

“It is believed there is no objection to the continuance of the order 
for appointment.” 


GaTEsHEAD Unton :—“ The Board of Guardians anticipates much 
inconvenience to the various parishes and townships comprising the 
Union by the immediate dismissal of paid collectors of rates; and no 
objection being made by any person whatever to their continuance in 
Office, the Board have postponed the further consideration of your cir- 
cular to Tuesday, the 13th day of August next.” 


Hensteap Union :—“ Only one collector of poor rates has been ap- 
pointed for this Union, viz., for the parish of Hethersett: in the opinion 
of the Board of Guardians, the revocation cf this appointment, before the 
expiration of the current parochial year, would occasion much inconve- 
nience to the said parish, inasmuch as there is a great number of cot- 
tages assessed to the poor rate there, none of which being exempted, 
the collection of the rate, without the assistance of a paid officer, is 
scarcely practicable; and no objection is known to be entertained to 
the continuance of the order.” 


Hexuam Union :—“ Inconvenience most assuredly would be in- 
curred in this Union by an immediate revocation of the order, as where 
appointments have been made, they were for parishes and townships 
where the greatest inconvenience had arisen from the carelessness of 
the overseers in making out and collecting the poor rates; and all 
such appointments have invariably been made at the request of the 
rate-payers of the parish or township for which appointed.” 


Hoiincpourne Union :—“ In the opinion of the guardians very 
great inconvenience would arise from the immediate revocation of the 
order under which that appointment took place. 

“This Union has, since the appointment of a collector, improved 
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very much in the management of its finances; and the guardians 
much fear that by his removal at any time the Union would relapse into 
its former state, from the careless way in which the parish officers col- 
lect the rates, and pay the contributions due to the Union. 

“ The guardians are not aware of any person in the Union entertain- 
ing any objection to the continuance of the order.” 


Hoo Union :—“ The appointment of a paid collector of poor rates 
has operated very beneficially, and the guardians apprehend that con- 
siderable inconvenience would be occasioned by the immediate revoca- 
tion of the order.” 


Ipswicn Union :—“ 1. The Board of Guardians are unanimously 
of opinion, that the revocation of the order to this Union would be 
attended with great inconvenience and considerable loss.” 


Kipperminster Unton :—* Resolved, that inasmuch as it is not 
known to this Board of Guardians that any person in the Union enter- 
tains any objection to the continuance of the orders, and that serious 
inconvenience would be produced if such orders were to be revoked, 
the clerk do inform the Poor Law Commissioners that the Board does 
not wish the revocation of the orders referred to.”’ 


Kina’s Norton Union :—* Ist. Serious inconvenience would be 
incurred in the three parishes; viz., Edgbaston, Harborne, and Beoley 
(in which the poor-rates are now collected by paid officers), in conse- 
quence of the practice having existed in those parishes for many years 
previous to the formation of the Union, and they fear that considerable 
loss would be occasioned in the collection of the rates, if the present 
should no longer be authorised. ~ 

“2nd. The guardians cannot conceive it advisable that the order 
should be revoked at any period under the circumstances above stated. 

“ 3rd. No person has complained of the existence of the order, and 
the inhabitants of the respective parishes strongly urge its continuance.” 


Laneprort Union :—* The guardians consider that a serious incon- 
venience would be felt by your immediate revocation of the order, inas- 
much as, where collectors have been appointed, they have collected the 
rates more equally and better than under the old system 

“ Secondly, that they wish you to allow the order to remain in force 
as long as you possibly can; and, thirdly, that they know not of any 
person in the Union who entertains any objection to the continuance of 
the order.” 


Luanrwst Union :—‘‘If the order is immediately revoked, a serious 
inconvenience will arise by the transfer of the several books from the 
hands of the district collector to that of the respective overseers in their 
present, and the total inability of the latter class to perform their duties. 

“ Tam not aware that any objection whatever prevails in this Union 
against the operation of the order, but, on the contrary, the same may 
be safely continued. 

‘“‘Tf the order must be revoked, this Board requests that the Poor — 
Law Commissioners will suspend its revocation until the quarter end- 
ing in the month of September next, to afford the Union time to make 
the necessary arrangements.” 


Lonorown Unron :—* Very great inconvenience would be incurred 
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by this Union by the immediate revocation of the order authorising the 
appointment of paid officers to collect the poor-rates, such officers 
having been appointed and having entered upon their duties with the 
understanding that they were so appointed during good behaviour. 
The rates have been made out and partly collected by them. They 
are responsible, and no one else, for the monies received. There are 
no other officers fit to carry on the business, the overseers this year 
having been appointed with the understanding that their duties would 
be performed by the paid officers. * * * * 

“3. No person in the Union is known to entertain any objection to 
the continuance of the order. 

“The Board of Guardians hope that, until such objection arises, 
they may be allowed to go on as at present, having already suffered 
great inconvenience from the changing of officers, as well as been 
at considerable expense in the appointment of their present paid 
officers.” 


Loveusorouen Union, Loughborough Parish :—“ The select 
vestry are of opinion, that great inconvenience in various ways would 
arise from the revocation of the order. 

“1. They consider it would be an oppressive burthen, and a sacri- 
fice unreasonable in amount, and (in some instances) almost ruinous in 
its consequences, for a person who might be appointed overseer of the 
poor to collect the rates of this parish, which, according to the last 
census ,contains nearly 11,000 inhabitants. 

‘They are of opinion, that it must of necessity take nearly the 
whole of his time; and for a tradesman to be brought in contact with 

_ his fellow townsmen in collecting public monies (especially in the present 
excited state of the country), is placing him in a situation we think 
should be avoided, if possible. And we further think that a person in 
business, and of but small capital, to be so situated, might have a per- 
manently injurious effect upon himself and family. 

“2. We are aiso convinced, from past experience, that it has been 
for the benefit of this parish to employ a paid collector, as it has been 
found, from his local knowledge of the rate-payers, that he has col- 
lected considerably more money (from the same amount of assessment) 
than has been collected by a temporary overseer ; considerably more 
than has paid his salary for collecting; consequently, our opinion is, 
respecting the second inquiry, that at no period could the order be 
revoked without serious inconvenience to this parish. 

“To the 3rd, we beg to say, that we do not know of any person 
objecting to the continuance of the order.” 


Mitron Union :—‘‘]. That great inconvenience would arise by 
the immediate revocation of the order for the appointment of the col- 
lector to the Union. 

“2. That the appointment, having proved so highly beneficial, could 
not at any time be revoked, without serious inconvenience and injury 
to the Union at large. 

“3. That no person in the Union is known to entertain any objec- 
tion to the continuance of the order.” 


Newrort Union, Monmouth:—“ No person in the Union is 
known to entertain any objection to the continuance of the order ap- 
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pointing a paid officer to’ collect poor-rates ; and much inconvenience 
would in their judgment be occasioned to the parish officers of New- 
port and St. Woollos, were they to be deprived of the assistance of the 
person appointed to collect poor rates within those places.” 


Nuwearon Union :—“ Your printed communication respecting the 
removal of collector of rates was read to a fall Board of Guardians on 
Saturday last, and it was unanimously agreed, first, that such officer 
could not be dispensed with in the parishes of Nuneaton and Chilvers~ 
coton, as the making out the rates and the collecting of the same takes 
such alength of time, that no person in trade could, without absolutely 
neglecting his business to a ruinous extent, be found to accept the 
office of overseer of the poor; secondly, that they could not anticipate 
any time when such officer could be dispensed with; and, thirdly, 
they are not aware of any person entertaining objections against the 
continuance of such officer; and as the present collector gave up an 
established trade in order that the whole of his time might be devoted 
to the duties of such office, and has since been unanimously approved 
of by the whole of both parishes, they consider it would be an act of 
great injustice to remove him.” 


RorweruaAm Uniton:—‘‘ The clerk informed the Board, that every 
guardian had had notice that at this meeting the letter of the Poor 
Law Commissioners of 3lst May last, respecting the assistant over- 
seers, would be taken into consideration, when the Board proceeded to 
take the same into consideration accordingly ; and it was unanimously 
resolved, That it would be exceedingly inconvenient that any order of 
the Commissioners for the appointment of an assistant-overseer should 
be revoked at present, but that it was desirable that every revocation 
should be suspended for the period of three months, if necessary, in 
order that the intentions of the Legislature, as to the authorising the 
Commissioners to issue such orders for the future, might be ascer- 
tained.” 


SarFRoN Wapen Union :—‘It appears that one order only has 
been issued within this Union for the appointment of collector of the 
rates, and that for the parish of Saffron Walden; and this Board are 
of opinion, that as the rate-payers in that parish (with a population of 
about 5000) are very numerous, great inconvenience would arise from 
the revocation of the order, and it does not appear that any person is 
known to entertain any objection to the continuance of it, 

Tt further appears that the parish of Saffron Walden has had such 
a paid officer for 50 years past.” 

SHarDLow Unton :—‘ To large parishes, it would be attended with 
very serious inconveniences as well as a loss in the rates by fresh indi- 
viduals collecting them ; every overseer would only begin to know his 
duty when going out of office. * * * 

“If revoked, many overseers would sooner pay the penalty than 
serve the office ; 3 and whether revoked sooner or later, it would be a 
serious inconvenience.”’ 


SotrmuLtn Unton :—‘“'The poor rates within the Union were very 
irregularly collected previously to the appointment of a collector ; and 
very great inconvenience would arise if your order was immediately 
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revoked, for the present overseers) are appointed with the understand- 
ing that they are not to collect the rates.” 


Sourn SuieLps Union:—‘“It is the opinion of this Board, that 
serious inconvenience would be incurred by a revocation of the order, 
and more especially that the rates would not be so effectually collected 
without a paid officer ; and no person is known to entertain any objec- 
_ tion to the continuance of the order.” 


Spatpine Unron :—“ Resolved—That the clerk do reply to such 
circular, that this Board is not aware of any serious inconvenience that 
‘would attend an immediate revocation of the order above mentioned, 
further than what would attach personally to the several overseers of 
the different parishes of the Union (unless, however, the validity of any 
rates might be affected by the proceeding) ; but that to those officers 
the Board is of opinion the inconvenience would, in many cases, espe- 
cially in Spalding and the larger parishes of the Union, be very serious 
indeed ; and, in short, so much so, that it would be very unreasonable 
to expect, and scarcely possible to have the rates collected, the general 
duties of overseers performed, and the accounts kept with that regu- 
larity and efficiency with which those several offices are now discharged. 
* * * * * * 

‘‘ And the clerk was further instructed, on making such communica- 
tion, to express the earnest hope of this Board, that the Poor Law 
Commissioners will be pleased to use their utmost endeavours towards 
procuring some legislative enactment for remedying the difficulty re- 
ferred to forthwith, or upon the earliest practicable occasion.” 


Steyninc Union :—‘ A great inconvenience would arise to the pa- 
rishes to which the paid officers are appointed, because there are many 
small tenements therein, and many of the occupiers are mariners and 
seldom to be found at home, and the overseers would have very great 
difficulty in collecting the rates.” 


STRATFORD-ON-Avon Union :—‘“‘ Serious inconvenience would be 
occasioned in this Union by the immediate revocation of the order, by 
reason of there being a great number of rate-payers in those places for 
which collectors are appointed, and a considerable number of them 
small ones, consequently great difficulty is experienced in collecting the 
rate; moreover, the parishes for which collectors are appointed, are se- 
veral miles in extent.” 


Sroursripce Union:—‘“‘It was unanimously resolved, that very 
serious inconvenience would arise by the revocation of the order of the 
Commissioners authorising the appointment of collectors, and that this 
Board trust that no steps ‘will be taken by the Poor Law Commission- 
ers to rescind such order. 'That the Board are not at present able to 
specify a time when the said order can be revoked without serious in- 
convenience arising, and the Board are not aware of any person in the 
Union entertaining any objection to the continuance of the order.” 


SUNDERLAND Union :—“ The Board of Guardians consider an in- 
' convenience would arise from the immediate revocation of the order, 
inasmuch as the Union would be without competent collectors, and 
that, until new appointments were made, the collecting of the rates 
would devolve upon the overseers, whose office since the appointment 
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of paid collectors has fallen very much into disuse, the overseers having, 
from some cause or other, evinced an apathy, and ceased to take the 
same interest in parochial affairs they were accustomed to under the 
old system.” 


Swansea Union :— There has been only one collector appointed 
in this Union under your order, which was for the town and franchise 
of Swansea; and it is the opinion of the Board of Guardians, that the 
greatest inconvenience would be felt by the immediate revocation of 
the order, as, from the amount of the rates and the number of assess- 
ments, great difficulty is experienced in the collection even with the 
assistance of the paid collector. 

““¢2. ‘The earliest time at which the order can be revoked without 

serious inconvenience ?’ 

“Whenever the order should be revoked, the most serious incon- 
venience will be felt.” 


Iste or Tuaner Union :—“ ]. That, in the opinion of the Board, 
the revocation of the permission issued by the Poor Law Commission- 
ers to pay officers adequate salaries for the collection of the rates, 
would occasion an immediate stoppage in the collection of such rates, 
aud that great confusion in the business of the Board must inevitably 
ensue. 

“2. That it appears to the Board to be highly important, that the 
Poor Law Commissioners should apply to Parliament during the pre- 
sent session for full power to grant adequate salaries to collectors of 
rates employed by Boards of Guardians, so that encouragement to 
appeals against such payments may no Ionger be supported by law.”’ 


Ticrnurst Union :—“ 1. Great inconvenience would arise from the 
want of attention by the unpaid overseers in collecting the rates and 
performing other parochial matters, all of which have been much better 
attended to since the appointment of collectors than before. The over- 
seers were generally in arrear in times when there existed no material 
difficulty in collecting the rates; and if they resumed that duty at the 
present time, when, in consequence of the depressed state of the hop 
trade, it is so difficult to obtain the money, the arrears would probably 
be much greater. 

‘2. Upon the grounds stated in the preceding answer, it is consi- 
dered that, whatever time is fixed for revocation of the order, it would 
produce serious inconvenience. 

“3. The Board of Guardians are not aware that any person in the 
Union is known to entertain any objection to the continuance of the 
order.” 


Warminster Union:—‘ There are four parishes in this Union 
affected by the orders, viz., those of Warminster, Longbridge, Deverill, 
Heytesbury, and Sutton Veney. 

‘“'The unexpected decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench will seri- 
ously inconvenience the parishes acting under the Commissioners’ | 
orders already issued, if the Commissioners are induced immediately to 
revoke those orders*in consequence of such decision. I will therefore 
answer your three questions as they stand in your circular : 

‘* 1. Great inconvenience would arise by the immediate revocation of 
the order, more particularly in Warminster, a parish very wide indeed, 
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and containing nearly 7,000 inhabitants. The assistant-overseer is a 
correct and steady man, and the whole rate is almost invariably collected 
to the satisfaction of the officers and paymasters, and the salary is more 
than saved by his perseverance, contrasted with what would be done by 
overseers appointed without pay, and who could, as tradesmen and 
farmers, only partially attend to the duties. The other parishes are 
very wide, and the overseers appointed by the magistrates would, as a 
matter of necessity, leave the duty to a certain degree undone, and losses 
would thereby be incurred. The other remarks as to Warminster pa- 
rish equally apply, 

“The whole four parishes wish the orders continued, at all events 
until Lady-day, 1840, when a fresh appointment of overseers will 
take place, who will be made acquainted fully with the duties they will 
have to perform. 

** No objection whatever seems to be entertained by any person in the 
Union, that can be ascertained, to the continuance of the orders.” 

West Ham Union :—‘ The Board are of opinion, 

“Ist. ‘That very great inconvenience would arise in this Union by 
the immediate revocation of the order, as the several parishes therein 
have rates lately made, which are only in part collected; the sudden 

- withdrawal of the collectors would, therefore, prevent the parish officers 
from meeting the calls of the Guardians with that punctuality which is 
requisite ; added to which, the absence of that control of the Guardians 
over the collectors, which now induces due vigilance and uniformity in 
the collection, would be a serious evil. , 

“ The parish officers, who (strictly speaking) are bound to collect the 
poor rates, being chiefly composed of mercantile gentlemen engaged in 
business in the City daily, or of persons engaged in trade, would be un- 
able to perform that duty, and the parishes would of necessity be ecom- 
pelled to resort to their former practice, viz., the appointment of an 
assistant-overseer for each parish, under the 59 Geo. III.,c. 12. 

“This is some portion of the nature of the inconvenience that would 
be incurred in this Union; and the amount, in a pecuniary point of 
view, would be not only the difference between the salaries of the as- 
sistant-overseers, and the poundage at present paid to the collectors, 
but the probable loss that would accrue by the delay. in the collection 
of the arrears consequent on such change; and if no paid officers (with 
security) were appointed, the possibility (however remote) of further 
loss by defalcation, is to be considered. 

** 2nd. The Board cannot state any time at which the order can be 
revoked without serious inconvenience; but they submit, that to enable 
the present collectors to get in the rates already made, and the several 
parishes to provide for the future collections, it would be preferable to 
permit the present order to continue uninterruptedly in force, as long 
as it may be possible. 

“3rd. Itis not in the knowledge of the Board that any person in the 
Union entertains any objection to the continuance of this order; on the 
contrary, several of the parishes have appointed the Union collectors 
as collectors of other local rates, and have thus evinced their satisfac- . 
tion, both as respects the individuals and their office.” 


Wuirrteszy, Boarp or Guarpians :—“In consequence of the 
large extent of the united parishes of Whittlesey, the rates are collected 
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with considerable difficulty, and engage a great part of the time of one 
individual to collect the same, make out the rate-books, and prepare 
receipts; to impose which duties upon the overseers, who are indivi- 
duals much employed with their own affairs, would be attended with a 
serious inconvenience.” 


Wokinenam Union :—* With respect to the collector for the parish 
of Wokingham, there exists no objection whatever to the appointment ; 
it_would be of serious inconvenience to revoke the order, as the parish 
is very large, and the four overseers could not fairly divide the duties ; 
and it is the wish of the parish that the order may be allowed to remain 
in force as long as possible.” 


Wootstanton and Burstem Union :—*‘ The Board of Guardians 
are of opinion the immediate revocation of the said order would cause 
a suspension of the collection of the poor rates, and a poll of both 
parishes in the Union.”’ 


WortLey Union :—“ Great inconvenience would be incurred to the 
townships in this Union, for which paid officers to collect the poor rates 
have been appointed, by the immediate revocation of the order to ap- 
point those officers; the townships of Ecclesfield and Bradfield being very 
populous and extensive, it would be impossible for the overseers to col- 
lect the poor rates unless they gave up their business, and devoted the 
whole of their time for that purpose; and indeed, were they to do so, 
they would have to employ the present paid officers to assist them, as 
they have had the collection of such rates and the management of the 
business for the townships for which they are respectively appointed for 
upwards of 20 years; besides which, the Guardians have contracted 
with those paid officers to the 25th day of March next, therefore con- 
sider themselves bound to pay their salaries to that time.” 


Great Yarmoutu, Boarp or Guarpians :—“‘ The greatest incon- 
venience would follow the revocation of the order; and when it is taken 
into consideration that Yarmouth, with nearly 30,000 inhabitants, con- 
sists but of one parish, and that the parish authorities are but now re- 
covering from the confusion caused bya poor rate under the new valua- 
tion having been quashed, the injurious effects will be obvious. 

“2d. It appears to the Guardians, &c., that as the overseers of so 
large a parish cannot, as unpaid officers, be expected to collect the poor 
rates, an order authorising the payment of officers employed in that 
service cannot be dispensed with.’’* 


Since it appeared that much inconvenience and confusion were 
likely to ensue from the sudden revocation of the orders for the 
appointment of collectors, a clause, legalising the orders of the 
Commissioners for the appointment of collectors by Boards of 
Guardians, was introduced into the Act of 2 and 3 Vict. c. 84, at 
the suggestion of Her Majesty’s Government. 


* All the answers of the Boards of Guardians to the circular of the Commis- 
sioners, together with a list of the parishes and unions to which orders for the 
appointment of paid officers to collect poor-rates have been issued by the Poor Law 
Commissioners, and a specimen copy of each variety of order for such officers, 
were printed by order of the House of Commons, 6th August, 1839,—(Parl. Paper, 
No. 492.) 
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This clause makes valid every order authorizing a Board of 
Guardians to appoint a collector of rates, which was issued by the 
Commissioners before the 6th of May last. The number of 
parishes to which such orders apply is about 4,600, and they 
naturally comprehend those places in which the services of a paid 
collector are most needed. But since the appointment of paid 
collectors by the Boards of Guardians appears, by unquestionable 
evidence, to have been generally beneficial, and since Parliament 
has sanctioned the orders for this purpose which had been issued 
by the Commissioners before the 6th of May last, we submit to 
your Lordship the propriety of generalizing the power, and of 
enabling the Commissioners to authorize Boards of Guardians in 
every case to appoint paid collectors of the poor-rates. 


VII. The few observations upon the subject of Parish Property 
which we have occasion to address to your Lordship, have refer- 
ence only to the necessity of rendering safe those transactions 
which have already taken place in disposing of such property, and 
of facilitating the like transactions where the intention of the 
Legislature to authorize them has been evidently shown. 

Under the powers conferred upon Boards of Guardians by the 
5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 69, and the 1 & 2 Vict. c. 50, a large amount 
of property, consisting, for the most part, of small cottages and 
tenements, has been disposed of. ‘The greater portion have been 
represented to us by the parochial authorities as dilapidated and 
ruinous. Houses built on wastes by persons who became paupers 
have fallen into the possession of the parish officers, and have been 
held by them as receptacies for other poor persons. In other 
instances, parish officers have bought up the interest of some poor 
freeholders, to prevent the cottages or tenements becoming the 
property of others who would become a burthen upon the parish, 
through the settlement acquired by such purchase. We have not. 
unfrequently traced in the purchases the successful scheme of 
making a parish pay off a hopeless mortgage, by the parishioners 
being induced to purchase a house subject to such mortgage, in 
which case they either took upon themselves the payment of the 
interest, or paid off the mortgage, and borrowed the amount from 
other persons, to whom the premises were mortgaged again to 
secure the repayment. It is scarcely necessary to observe the 
complication of these transactions, and the expense incurred in 
the mere preparation of the conveyances. 

A very considerable amount of this property was of copyhold 
tenure, and consequently the parish officers were unable to hold 
it in their corporate capacity, which, indeed, was only conferred 
upon them by the 59 Geo. III. c. 12; consequently the property 
was vested in trustees who were admitted upon the court rolls. 
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These trustees thus had a species of control over the estate, and, 
to some extent, assumed the power of interfering in the manage- 
ment of it. A more serious evil arose, however, from the neces- 
sity which continually occurred of making fresh appointments 
on the death or absence of such trustees. Fines and sometimes 
forfeitures were incurred, and heavy expenses often fell upon — 
parishes at irregular intervals. and at unexpected times, to ascer- 
tain the fate of their trustees, and to procure fresh admissions. 

A number of cases have been brought before us, where parishes 
have taken possession of land, houses, or buildings, affected with 
some charitable or other trust, which prevented the same from 
being available to the purposes of the poor-rate. Upon this 
property the parishes have expended large sums of money out 
of the poor-rate, and have converted them into habitations more 
or less commodious for the parish paupers. This has been done 
sometimes with the concurrence of the trustees of the property, 
but generally in cases where there are no trustees, and often 
where the trust is of so vague and indefinite a nature, that it is 
difficult to ascertain for whose benefit it was created. Where 
the Union workhouse has been erected, these houses have become 
no longer requisite for the paupers, and the parish officers have 
found that they cannot pay for the repair and sustentation of the 
property out of the poor-rate. The houses therefore become 
dilapidated, and in some cases are described to us as complete 
nuisances. We are not empowered to sanction the sale, and it 
is manifest that the jurisdiction of the Lord Chancellor is not 
likely to be applied to in such cases. We cannot prescribe any 
course to be adopted; but we think it right to suggest that the 
property might be sold either by the trustees, where there are 
such, or under our orders as in other cases, where there are 
none, and that the purchase-money should be invested to abide 
any order that may be made by the Lord Chancellor in reference 
thereto, the parish receiving the dividends or interest thereon 
until any such order shall be made. 

These few observations respecting property, upon which our 
remarks might be greatly extended, will suffice for our present 
purpose. 

We have used the greatest care in investigating, to the utmost 
of our power, the titles possessed by the parishes in the property 
which they have wished to sell, and we have endeavoured not to 
allow any sale to take place, where we have had any doubt as to 
the right of the parish to sell. The amount of interest has been 
sometimes very trifling, though saleable. We are happy to state 
that upon the vast number of sales, which will be seen from the 
tables contained in the Appendix to our Fourth and Fifth Annual 
Reports,* scarcely any questions have arisen as to the right of the 
parishes to sell, in those cases where the sales have been sanc- 
tioned. 


* Fourth Report, App. C., No. 5; Fifth Report, App. D., No. 5. 
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The application of the produce of the sale was committed by 
the legislature, in the 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 69, to our control, and 
we have endeavoured to carry out the directions contained therein 
according to their spirit. We have thought that this property 
should be in all cases applied to the reduction or discharge of 
the liabilities and debts of the parish, in the first place. We 
have therefore considered ourselves bound to reject many schemes 
and suggestions, of apparent utility and advantage, for the dis- 
position of the produce of these sales. The statute 1 & 2 Vict. 
c. 25, has enabled us to apply such produce in payment of many 
equitable claims, but is not of so extensive an operation as to 
enable us to satisfy all the applications which have been made 
tous. We are not disposed to ask for its extension; at the same 
time, if it shall be thought right to enable us to apply the pro- 
duce of any sale to the payment of other debts which have been 
incurred through the ignorance or improvidence of former rate- 
payers, we shall feel no indisposition to act occasionally upon 
such powers. 

In carrying into execution the powers of the 5 & 6 Will. IV. 
c. 69, we have met with some difficulties ; and doubts have been 
suggested which can only be removed by the assistance of Par- 
liament. 

It has been requisite in some cases for Boards of Guardians to 
apply for the purchase of land belonging to the Duchy of Corn- 
wall for the site of a Workhouse, but the Ist section of that statute 
not being applicable, we think it desirable that further powers 
should be given in favour of the Boards of Guardians with refer- 
ence to this property. 

The 3rd section of that statute was manifestly intended to 
enable a sale of the property of Unions, and the property of 
parishes under all circumstances, but from the frame of the 
clause giving the powers, it is not clear who are the parties em- 
powered to sell where the property belongs to a parish forming 
part of a Union, and not having a separate Board of Guardians. 
It may be contended, that the Guardians of the Union may sell, 
or that the overseers may sell, and it has been denied that either 
Guardians or overseers can sell. The power ought to have been 
given distinctly and separately in each case. We do not our- 
selves entertain any doubt upon the construction of the Act, but 
we are bound to state that objections have been taken by con- 
veyancers, 

There is a case not provided for by that statute, in which several 
parishes are jointly interested in property, not having been formed 
into any legal Union before the 4 & 5 Will. IV. c. 76. ‘These _ 
‘parishes are in some cases comprised in some new Union, or are 
partly in one Union and partly in another. ‘There is no means - 
at present of disposing of their property, which may be no longer 
of any use to them, and which is only becoming dilapidated or 


wasted. Even if there be trustees, there is no power to sell the 
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same, and there is sometimes a difficulty in ascertaining the 
‘trustees. It is advisable that provision should be made for the 
sale of such property. 

Doubts also have been raised as to the proper parties to con- 
vey the property belonging to dissolved Unions; and it is de- 
sirable that these doubts should be removed by the Legislature. 

The same statute provided a short form for the creation of 
charges upon the poor-rates by Boards of Guardians, but the 6th 
section confines its use to securities, and assignment of securities 
under the authority of that Act. Now as no securities are given 
under the authority of that Act, the provision is inoperative, and 
the parties advancing money are advised to require long and 
consequently expensive forms of conveyance. It is therefore 
desirable that a fresh form should be given, concise, yet sufli- 
ciently clear to answer all the purposes of a charge; and we 
think it desirable that such charges should be registered, as was 
intended by the legislature in that Act. 

By the 7th section the Guardians of a Parish or Union are 
made a Corporation for the purposes of that Act. Difficulties 
continually occur from the doubts whether the Guardians are to 
act by a majority of any meeting, or whether the absolute ma- 
jority of the whole number of Guardians is requisite to render any 
Act valid. It appears to us that it will be most advisable that 
the Guardians should be constituted a Corporation for all pur- 
poses, with a proper restriction upon them go as to prevent the 
corporate seal from being improperly used. 


VIII. We have already reported specially upon the subject 
of some miscellaneous charges which have been defrayed out of 
the poor-rate, or which it was, in our opinion, desirable to allow 
to be so defrayed: and therefore, on the present occasion, we will 
only recall to your Lordship’s recollection the report contained 
in the Appendix to our Third Annual Report—(1837).* 

Since the date of that Report, a power has been given by the 
Act of the 2&3 Vict. c 71. s, 41, to. Guardians,; or parish 
officers, with the medical officer, of any Union or parish within 
the Metropolitan Police district, to require, under the authority 
of a magistrate, the occupier of any house in a filthy and un- 
wholesome condition to cleanse it; and if it be not cleansed within 
seven days, to cause it to be cleansed at the expense of the oc- 
cupier. It has been stated to us, in a communication from one 
of the Metropolitan Unions, (in which its operation would have 
been very beneficial), that the clause would have been more 
effectual, if the remedy for recovering the expenses had been 

given against the landlord instead of the occupier; inasmuch as 
the houses to which the remedy applies are frequently subject to 
changes of occupiers. 


* Third Annual Report, App. A., No. 1. 
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We beg leave to recommend that authority should be given 
to pay, out of the poor-rate, such expenses as may be reasonably 
incurred in apprehending and prosecuting offenders deserting 
their families, guilty of misbehaviour in Workhouses, of violence 
or obstruction to parish or Union officers, of abstracting, wasting, 
or injuring the property vested in guardians and parish officers 
for the relief of the poor; and in prosecuting parish officers guilty 
of offences in their offices—classes of offences which, under the 
present law, may to a great extent be committed with impunity, 
through the absence of personal inducements to prosecute, and of 
means of paying expenses from any public fund. As more im- 
mediately affecting the administration of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, we have no hesitation in recommending that all such 
expenses, so far as they may not be defrayed by the offender, or 
out of the county rates, should be paid out of the poor-rates of 
the parish immediately protected by the proceedings, or by the 
whole Union, or such parishes within it as the Board of Guar- 
dians may direct. 

For some remarks on the present state of the law relating to 
prosecutions, under the Vagrant Act, of persons neglecting to 
maintain, or deserting, their families, we refer your Lordship to an 
extract from a Report by Sir Edmund Head, inserted in the Ap- 
pendix.* 

The want of a fund for the payment of the expenses incurred in 
apprehending and convicting men who have deserted their fami- 
lies, is very extensively known, and affords to all, who have any 
_ inducement to leave their families, a strong reason for hoping 
that they may do so with impunity. This expectation of impu- 
nity has recently been aided by many powerful inducements, 
especially by the increased means of obtaining work at high 
wages afforded by railroads and other large improvements, as 
well as by mining operations, in which the nature of the employ- 
ment renders the discovery and apprehension of the offenders 
difficult. In addition to these influences, there are others ope- 
rating on wives, which render them indifferent to the absence of 
their husbands, and often positively interested in it. A married 
woman is not generally considered to be liable to maintain her 
children during her husband’s lifetime. ‘The freedom from this 
liability involves the consequence that she is exempt from the 
obligation to accept relief with her children in the Workhouse, and 
also from the liability to be punished for deserting them. A 
woman, therefore, whose husband is not to be found, is in a con- 
dition superior, so far as the claim to relief is concerned, to that 
of the woman who has a husband present, needing relief for his 
family, with whom she may be required to accept it in the Work- 
house. ) 

It is unquestionable that the desertion by men of their families 
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with the collusion of the wives has much increased since the Com- — 
missioners of Inquiry adverted to the subject. The misconduct, 
also, of women whose husbands are absent at sea, or suffering 
the sentence of the law, is more often remarked since it has be- 
come generally known that they can cast the burden of their chil- 
dren on the parish, without submitting, in their own persons, to 
the ordinary conditions attached to the receipt of relief by the 
able-bodied. 

A power to pay the costs of prosecution will operate largely to 
prevent the original evil, so far as it depends on the act of the 
‘man. 

In order not to diminish, by the operation of the Poor Laws, 
the reluctance of the wife to the absence of her husband, it ap- 
pears to us to be sufficient to place her, during the absence of her 
husband, in that relation to her children in which a widow is 
placed by the present law. This, though a highly favourable 
situation for a married woman, will, we think, connect the wife 
with her children as effectually as can be done by the operation 
of a Poor Law. 

Lastly, we will advert under this head to the mode of charging 
the cost of the relief of casual poor. 

A great benefit has been obtained in Unions through which 
mendicants and vagrants are accustomed to pass, by the practice 
of giving tickets to beggars, and all persons apparently destitute. 
These tickets direct them to the workhouse, where such relief is 
administered to them as would be administered to destitute poor 
usually resident within the Union. The full advantage, how- 
ever, of this practice cannot be obtained in the present state of 
the law relating to the relief and removal of casual poor. 

A destitute person is relievable wherever he is found in a state 
of destitution. With respect to habitual beggars and vagrants, 
the places in which they are found are usually the main roads 
passing through the Unions; and the places where the Union 
officers first ascertain their destitution, and where the relief is 
actually administered, are usually the parishes in which the work- 
houses, or the residences of the relieving officers, are situate. In 
proportion, therefore, as effectual measures are taken in any 
Union for the giving of all necessary relief to casual poor, the 
burdens on certain parishes in that Union are disproportionately 
increased ; and other parishes out of the main road, though freed 
by these measures from the mendicants and vagrants, who had 
previously circulated throughout the Union, cannot be charged 
with any portion of the burden. | 

Besides this inconvenience, there arises from the present state 
of the law a great amount of unnecessary contest and litigation 
between parishes, as to their respective liabilities to give relief 
to the casual poor. The practice of considering that parish liable 
in which a destitute person Jast slept, is obviously inapplicable 
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for the purpose of affording relief to the sudden wants of the mass 
of poor persons travelling on foot or by wagon, of habitual beg- 
gars and vagrants, of discharged prisoners travelling with passes, 
and similar classes of persons. This practice likewise constitutes 
a strong inducement, especially in small parishes, to prevent des- 
titute persons from obtaining shelter, and to drive them into some 
adjoining parish. Very lamentable cases are thus produced, even 
in the rich and populous parishes of the metropolis, inasmuch as 
the object is not confined to the escape from the costs of imme- 
diate relief, but extends also to the avoiding of the permanent 
charge of relief to the pauper, or the great expense and difficulty 
(very often in the case of vagrants insuperable) of establishing a 
settlement in some other parish, with a view to the removal of the 
pauper. 

When the claims to relief cannot be evaded, the same reasons 
operate as an inducement to parishes to afford insufficient relief 
te such unsettled paupers as cannot be placed immediately under 
orders of removal. By affording scanty relief, the burden is 
directly diminished, and an urgent motive created in the pauper 
to betake himself to any other parish in which he may hope to 
better himself. In this way casual paupers, whose settlements 
are in doubt, are frequently kept in a course of circulation amongst 
a number of parishes, to the cost and injury of each in its turn. 
and in a manner involving unnecessary hardship to the pauper, 
and frequently his serious demoralisation, by converting him into 
a common beggar or vagrant. 

Very numerous applications have been made by Boards of 
Guardians to the Commissioners, to be permitted to make the 
costs of relief and removal of casual poor an establishment 
charge; that is, a charge to be borne jointly by all the parishes 
of the Union. 

It appears to us that the change sought for in these applications 
can only be effected by the authority of Parliament; but we are 
satisfied that the alteration, with the corresponding modifications 
in the law of removal, would be of very large benefit, inasmuch as 
it would at the same time cause the adoption of much more gene- 
ral and effectual measures for the relief of all classes of casual 
poor, and would remove a great difficulty and constant source of 
contest in the administration of the Popr Laws. 

We may add, that the mode of charging the relief of casual 
poor which we have just recommended, does not involve any novel 
principle; for by 33 Geo. Ill. c. 35. s. 3, the relief of casual 
poor was made a common charge for parishes united under Gil- — 
bert’s Act. 


We have now submitted to your Lordship a statement of the 
principal amendments which the laws for the relief of the poor 
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seem to us at present to require. These amendments, as your 
Lordship will perceive, principally relate to subordinate provi- 
sions of the Poor Law Act of 1834, or they are intended to sup- 
ply some deficiencies in the machinery established by that statute. 
We trust, however, that the reasons which we have assigned for 
our recommendations will satisfy your Lordship that we have 
not lightly suggested any alteration or extension of the Act in 
question. ‘The experience of more than five years has indeed 
proved that this important statute was framed with such skill, 
and that its provisions were so complete and effectual, as to ac- 
complish all the main purposes for which it was passed by Par- 
lament. But the Commissioners of Inquiry, who proposed this 
measure, were aware that it would not supersede all further legis- 
lation on the Poor Laws, and that the gradual operation of ine- 
vitable causes would disclose defects in the existing law which 
would demand the renewed attention of Parliament. 


“We entertain no hope” (they said in their Report, presented in 
1834) “that the complicated evils with which we have to contend will 
all be eradicated by the measures which we now propose. The mis- 
chiefs which have arisen during a legislation of more than 300 years, 
must require the legislation of more than one session for their correc- 
tion. In order to secure the progressive improvement from which 
alone we hope foran ultimate cure; and in order to bring the proceed- 
ings of the Commissioners more constantly and completely within the 
superintendence of the executive and the legislature, we propose that 
the Commissioners should be charged with the duty, similar to that 
which we now endeavour to perform, of periodically reporting their 
proceedings, and suggesting any further legislation which may appear 
to them to be desirable.”—(p. 341, ed. 8vo.) 


These remarks of the Commissioners of Inquiry show that they 
anticipated the necessity of further improvements in the laws 
relating to the relief of the poor after the passing of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act; and we think that we have merely dis- 
charged our duty in submitting to your Lordship a statement of 
the points most worthy of consideration, at a moment when Her 
Majesty’s Government purposes to introduce into Parliament a 
Bill for the continuance of the Poor Law Commission. 


We have the honour to be, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s faithful servants, 


JOHN GEORGE SHAW LEFEVRE. 
Lis) GEORGE NICHOLLS. 
GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS. 
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(A.)—-AMENDED Form of Orpver prohibiting Out-poor RELIEF to 

the ABLE-BODIED. 

To the Guardians of the Poor of ; to the Churchwardens 
and Overseers of ; to the Clerk or Clerks to the Justices 
of Petty Sessions held for ; and to all others whom it may 
concern. 


(After Recital.) 


We do hereby order, direct, and declare, that from and after the 
day of next, every able-bodied person, together with 
such of his or her family resident with and dependent on him or her, 
as may require relief, shall be relieved wholly in the Workhouse of the 
said Union, whether such relief be administered by way of loan or other- 
wise, save and except in the following cases :— 


1. Where such person shall require relief on account of sudden 
or urgent necessity. 

2. Where such person shall require relief on account of any sick- 
ness, accident, or bodily or mental infirmity, affecting such person 
or any of his or her family, or on account of the funeral of any of 
his or her family. 

3. Where such person, being a widow, shall be in the first six 
months of her widowhood. 

4, Where such person shall be a widow and have a legitimate 
child or legitimate children dependent upon her, and no illegitimate 
child born after the commencement of her widowhood. 

5. Where the relief shall be required by the wife, child, or chil- 
dren of any able-bodied man who shall be in the service of her 
Majesty as a soldier, sailor, or marine. 

Provided, nevertheless, that where any able-bodied man, not 
being a soldier, sailor, or marine, shall not reside within the said 
Union, but his wife, child, or children shall reside within the same, 
the Board of Guardians of the said Union, according to their dis- 
cretion, may afford relief in the Workhouse to such wife, child, or 
children, or may afford out-door relief to any such child or chil- 
dren being within the age of nurture, and resident within the said 
Union, | 

And we do further order and direct, that in every case in which out- 
door relief skall be given to any able-bodied male person resident within 
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the said Union or to any member of the family of any able-bodied male 
person, on account of sickness, accident, or infirmity, a special entry 
shall be made in the minutes of the proceedings of the Board of 
Guardians of the day on which the relief is ordered or subsequently 
allowed, which entry shall contain an extract from the medical officer’s | 
weekly report, stating the nature of such sickness, accident, or infirmity ; 
or if the Board of Guardians shall think fit,a certificate under the hand 
of a medical officer of the Union, or of the medical practitioner in 
attendance on the party, shall be laid before the Board, stating the 
nature of such sickness, accident, or infirmity, and a copy of the same 
shall be entered in the minutes of the proceedings of the said Board of 
the day on which the relief is ordered or subsequently allowed. 

And we do further order and direct, that from and after the said 
day of next, no relief shall be given from the poor-rates 
of any parish or place comprised in the said Union, to any person who 
does not reside in some parish or place comprised therein, save and 
except in the following cases :— 

1. Where such person shall require relief on account of sudden 
or urgent necessity. 

2. Where such person shall require relief on account of sickness, 
accident, or bodily or mental infirmity affecting such person or any 
of his or her family, or on account of the funeral of any of his or 
her family. 

3. Where such person, being a widow, shall be in the first six 
months of her widowhood. 

4. Where an able-bodied person shall be resident out of the said 
Union, but the wife, child, or children of such person requiring 
relief shall be resident within the same. 

5. Where the relief shall be required by the wife, child, or 
children of any able-bodied man who shall be in the service of her 
Majesty as a soldier, sailor, or marine. 

6. Where such person being under the age of sixteen shall be 
maintained in a Workhouse or establishment for the education of 
pauper children situate in some other Union. 

7. Where such person, not being able-bodied, shall, at some 
time during the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-eight, 
have been in the receipt of parochial relief, not being then resident 
in the parish in which he or she was settled. 

Given under our hands and seal of office, &c. 
J.G.S. Lerevre. 
G. C, Lewis. 


(B.)—InsrructionaL Letter, issued with the foregoing Order. 


Poor Law Commission Office, 

Sir, Somerset House, December, 1839. 
Tur Poor Law Commissioners have had under consideration their 
Orders prohibiting out-door relief to able-bodied paupers, in reference 
to various points of construction and matters of practice which from 
time to time have arisen. 

The Commissioners have now embodied in the accompanying Order 
the various exceptions and provisions which experience has shown to 
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be necessary—and they propose not only to issue the Order as now 
framed, in future cases, but to substitute it in those Unions to which 
any of the previous Orders prohibiting out-door relief have been 
issued, 

The Commissioners request the attention of the Board of Guardians 
to the following remarks, in reference to those parts of the Order which 
appear to require explanation; and they are desirous that if the Guar- 
dians perceive any difficulty unexplained, they should communicate 
with the Commissioners accordingly, and make such suggestions as 
may occur to them. 

1. The word “ Loan’’ is introduced, in order to put an end to a mis- 
apprehension which existed in some Boards of Guardians, who con- 
ceived that although the Prohibitory Order prevented them from giving 
out-door relief, they might nevertheless lend it. 

2. The expression “ Such of his or her family, resident with, and 
dependent on him or her, as may require relief,’’? would in all cases 
include the wife of an able-bodied man, if resident with him, although 
she might be able to maintain herself, for all ber earnings belone to her 
husband ; and, therefore, if he requires relief, she also must be deemed 
to require relief. The expression“ family,” includes both wife and 
children. 

The Guardians, however, under this clause, need not require any 
child of an able-bodied person who can support itself to accompany its 
father into the Workhouse, if the parent should wish such child to 
continue in employment. 

3. The second exception provides for the case of any able-bodied man 
who is himself insane, or any of whose family require to be relieved 
on the ground of insanity, infirmity, accident, or disease. 

4. The exception of the case of funerals requires explanation. In 
most Unions to which the Prohibitory Order has been issued, relief has 
been given to able-bodied male persons, in reference to the funerals of 
their families, without requiring them to come into the Workhouse— 
and the Commissioners, although not unaware of the possibility of 
abuses arising as to this branch of relief, are not prepared to prohibit it 
in reference to the funerals of families of able-bodied persons. The 
Commissioners think, therefore, that it is better to notice it as an 
express exception, than to allow this relief to be given under a wide 
construction of the term “ urgent necessity.” . 

5. The exception of widows during the first six months of their 
widowhood is adopted in conformity to the practice of a very well 
managed Union in Sussex, and with a view of enabling persons thus 
unfortunately situated to have an adequate interval for the purpose of 
making such arrangements for their support as their changed condition 
may require. 

6. 'The exception in favour of widows whilst in employment, is one 
respecting which the Commissioners themselves entertain strong 
doubts, and they request that the Guardians will exercise great circum- 
spection in applying it in practice. ‘The Commissioners request the 
Guardians, when administering relief under it, to take into account, 
that when partial allowances of two shillings or half-a-crown a-week 
in aid of wages are made, they too commonly serve to excuse relations 
from the payment of contributions to a much larger amount; that the 
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out-door allowances when given indiscriminately in widowhood, tend 
to put an end to provident habits in respect of insurances in sick clubs 
or otherwise ; that as regards widows or able-bodied women themselves, 
allowances from the parish made to them when in employment, do not 
always confer the advantages intended, inasmuch as their wages, as in 
the case of able-bodied men, are commonly reduced in consideration of 
the allowance from the parish, and such reduction of the wages com- 
bined with the excuse furnished to relations or friends from making 
contributions in aid, together with the pauper habits engendered, 
renders such allowances to widows in aid of wages an injury rather than 
a benefit to the class intended to be relieved; whilst in some districts 
the class of able-bodied women are so numerous that their labour (thus 
depreciated at the expense of the rate-payers) is substituted for the 
higher paid labour of independent labourers. 

7. The Commissioners trust that the Guardians will seldom find that 
the ordinary rate of earnings of women is so low as not to enable them 
to support one child at the least—and that the Guardians will not adopt 
any such general rule as that of relieving all widows with one, or with 
any fixed number of children, without careful inquiry into the cases thus 
to be relieved. 

8. The proviso applicable to the case of a wife whose husband is 
absent from her, either by desertion or otherwise, is necessary, owing 
to the state of the law applicable to women thus situated. It is held 
that in such cases relief to the children is not relief to the wife; conse- 
quently, the wife cannot be compelled to come with her children into 
the Workhouse. If, however, she require relief for herself, the Guar- 
dians may require her to receive it in the Workhouse; and if she require 
relief for her children, the Guardians may require such of them as are 
above the age of nurture to receive it in the Workhouse, whether she do 
or do not come into the Workhouse. As regards, however, the children 
under the age of nurture, the Guardians cannot remove them from the 
mother ; so that if she require relief for them and them only, and she 
will not come into the Workhouse, the Guardians must give out-relief 
if such relief be necessary. 

9. The state of the law in reference to married women already alluded 
to, and the peculiar rights and obligations of soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, render it desirable to give great latitude to the proceedings of 
the Board of Guardians in this respect. The fifth exception, there- 
fore, allows of relief of any kind being given to them, whether in or out 
of the Workhouse, without requiring the husband to come into the 
Workhouse. 

10. The clause which requires the entry on the Minutes of the 
medical officer’s report, or a medical certificate in case of relief being 
given to an able-bodied pauper, on account of sickness, accident, &c., 
has been suggested to the Commissioners, in consequence of a tendency 
which has displayed itself in various parts of the country, to make ex- 
ceptions to the prohibitory order on too slight grounds, and the Com- 
missioners think that this provision will have the useful effect of calling 
the special attention of the Guardians to every such case. 

11. Upon this portion of the Order the Commissioners have only 
further to observe, that, although the exceptions introduced in it are 
larger and better defined than those contained in the previous Orders, 
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yet ii is upon the whole more restrictive than most of the previous 
Orders, inasmuch as it extends to single women, including those with 
illegitimate children, and to widows without children. 

12. As respects that portion of the Order which relates to non-resident 
relief, the Commissioners desire to point out that after the close of the 
ensuing winter it will prevent new cases. of non-resident relief, with the 
exceptions mentioned in the Order. On the other hand, it does not 
render it necessary that a pauper, in order to receive such relief, should 
actually reside in the parish to which he or she is chargeable; and in 
this respect it is rather less strict than the fifth rule in the original 
regulations, under which new cases of widows could not permanently 
be relieved, unless they resided within their parishes. 

13. The Commissioners, however, have reason to believe that the 
fifth rule adverted to was differently construed in different Unions, and 
that for the most part it was acted on as if residence within the Union, 
and not within the parish, was sufficient, and to this construction’ the 
Commissioners are prepared to give effect. 

14. Under the rule as now framed, Guardians are not prohibited 
from relieving paupers residing within the Union, but not within the 
parishes to which they respectively belong; the Commissioners, how- 
ever, are far from wishing to encourage even this species of non-resident 
relief. It is true that the frauds and evils which are incidental to non- 
resident relief, in consequence of the want of inspection and the diffi- 
culty of transmitting the relief, do not occur with reference to paupers 
resident within the Union, who are within the reach of the relieving 
officers: but, nevertheless, the rate-payers of the parish charged with 
the relief, who, by means of the quarterly lists of paupers, can, by per- 
sonal observation of those who reside in their parish, ascertain whether 
they are fit objects for relief, are deprived of this protection where the 
pauper for whom they pay is resident at a distant part of the Union, 
The relief of paupers out of their parish and out of the relieving district 
in which the parish is comprised is not unattended with difficulties both 
of a legal and practical nature, which are sufficient to make it desirable 
that the Guardians should not, without sufficient ground, permit new 
cases of this nature, even within the Union. 

15. The Commissioners deem it right to add that, although the 
several exceptions on the second branch of the Order permit relief to 
be given to non-residents in sudden and urgent necessity, accident, 
sickness, or infirmity, yet they presume it will rarely be found advisable 
that these exceptions should be acted on; for circumstances of this 
nature usually require that prompt attention and vigilant care and 
inspection which can only be exercised by the Board within the district 
of whose immediate supervision the sufferer may be locally situated. 

16. There is one class of cases, however, which must of necessity be 
excepted,—namely, where the head or any member of a family is 
afflicted with any mental or bodily infirmity which makes it necessary 
that he or she should be sent to some asylum, not within the limits of 
the Union, which is devoted to the relief of the infirmity in question. 
Unless in these cases, it will rarely be desirable that a family afflicted 
with any permanent sickness or infirmity should be relieved by a distant 
Union. 

17. In conclusion, the Commissioners would remark that they are 
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aware that it is possible, although not probable, that cases may occa= 
sionally arise which present very peculiar circumstances, and which do 
not fall within any of the exceptions contained in the present Order. 
The Commissioners think it desirable in cases of that kind, in which 
the immediate withdrawal or denial of out-door relief may appear likely 
to produce serious evil to the applicant, that the Guardians should give 
out-door relief, or take a portion of the applicant’s family into the work- 
house, and report the case within the fifteen days required by the fifty- 
second section of the Poor Law Amendment Act, to the Poor Law 
Commissioners, as a case of particular emergency, in order that the 
Commissioners may give their opinion thereupon. 
Signed by order of the Board, 
Epwin Cuapwick, Secretary. 
To the Clerk to the Board of Guardians. 


(C.)—Furrtuer Instructionat Lerrer, issued with the foregoing 
Order. 


Poor Law Commission Office, 
Sir, Somerset House, December, 1839. 

In transmitting to you an Order for prohibiting out-relief to able-bodied 
persons, and also for prohibiting relief to persons not resident within 
their Union (with certain exceptions stated in the Order), the Poor 
Law Commissioners desire to call the attention of the Board of Guar- 
dians to the expediency of giving to the Order in question all the pub- 
licity of which it is susceptible. The Committee of the House of 
Commons, which reported on the operation of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act in 1838, recommended in general that the Regulations of the 
Commissioners should be promulgated as widely as possible; and the 
Guardians will, doubtless, see that this recommendation is peculiarly 
applicable to the present Order, inasmuch as it is most desirable that 
the persons to whom relief is either granted or refused should be satisfied 
that the grant or refusal is determined by fixed rules, and not by partial 
or temporary considerations. 

For this reason the Commissioners deem it expedient that copies of 
the accompanying Order should be hug up in a conspicuous part of 
the Workhouse, and of the room in which the Guardians usually 
assemble. 

Signed by order of the Board, 
Epwin Cuanwick, Secretary. 

To the Clerk to the Guardians. 


No. 2. 


CIRCULAR relative to the Appointment of Orricers to collect the 
Poor-Rates. 


Poor Law Commission Office, 

GENTLEMEN, Somerset House, May 31, 1839. 
Tue Poor Law Commissioners have to call your attention to the Orders 
issued by them to authorize the appointment by your Board of paid 
officers to collect poor-rates within your Union. 
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The powers of the Commissioners to issue such an Order, and of the 
Guardians to make appointments under it, have been called in question ; 
but the Commissioners were advised by their Counsel that the Commis- 
sioners’ and the Guardians’ authority were fully supported by the pro- 
visions of the 46th section of the Poor Law Amendment Act, as inter- 
preted by aid of the definition of the term “ Officer’ in the 109th 
section, upon which provisions the terms of their Order had been 
founded. 

The Court of Queen’s Bench having, however, recently decided that 
the provisions of the Poor Law Amendment Act do not authorize the 
appointment by Guardians, under the Commissioners’ Orders, of paid 
officers to collect poor-rates, it has become necessary to communicate 
with you on the course which the Commissioners are now prepared to 
pursue. 

The Orders issued to your Union remain in force, notwithstanding 
any legal defect, until they are quashed (section 105), and until notice 
of that fact is sent by the Commissioners to the places affected by the 
Orders. 

Orders of the kind described have been issued to a great number of 
Unions, and appointments have almost invariably been made under 
them by Boards of Guardians; and, as their sudden revocation might, 
in many instances, be productive of serious inconvenience, the Commis- 
sioners wish to adopt that course with respect to each Union which the 
present circumstances appear to require. 

The Commissioners will in no case defend any Order authorizing the 
appointment by Guardians of officers to collect poor-rates; and they 
will issue a revocation of any such Order in every case in which they are 
informed that any objection prevails on the part of any person whatever 
to the continuance of the Order, and in every case in which the Board 
of Guardians are of opinion that an immediate revocation could be made 
without serious inconvenience. 

On the other hand, where no objection prevails against the operation 
of the Order, and where the Commissioners are satistied that it cannot 
be revoked immediately without serious inconvenience, they are prepared 
to suspend their revocation until it is ascertained whether the Legisla- 
ture is prepared to enable the Commissioners to issue such Orders for 
the future. 

The Commissioners, therefore, request that you will forthwith take 
the subject into consideration, and inform them— 

1. Whether any inconvenience, and if so of what nature and 
amount, would be incurred in your Union by the immediate revo- 
cation of the Order. 

2. The earliest time at which the Order can be revoked, without 
serious inconvenience. 

3. Whether any person in the Union is known to entertain any 
objection to the continuance of the Order. 

Upon receiving your reply, the Commissioners will consider of the 
steps to be taken. 

: Signed by order of the Board, 
Evpwin Cuapwics, Secretary. 
To the Board of Guardians 
of the Union. 
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COPIES of Queries submitted to Dr. Appams on the Subject of the 
Performance of Drvine Worsuir in Worxkuovuszs, and his Opinion 
thereon, 

Queries. 


1. Is it requisite that some part of the Workhouse should be conse- 
crated to sanction a clergyman of the Established Church in performing 
the duties required by the Commissioners to be performed by the 
chaplain ? 

2. Can any clergyman of the Established Church perform such 
duties without being licensed thereto by the diocesan ? 

3. And without the consent of the incumbent of the parish in which 
the Union Workhouse is situate ? 

4, Does the incumbent or curate of the parish require any license 
from the diocesan ? 

5. Can a dissenting minister, being a Protestant, read prayers and 
preach to more than twenty persons in the Union Workhouse, being 
pauper inmates thereof, without the same being certified to the Bishop 
of the Diocese, or the Archdeacon, or the Quarter Sessions, and being 
registered in the Bishop’s or Archdeacuon’s Court, and recorded at the 
Sessions under the 53 Geo. III. c. 155. s. 1? 

Opinion. 

1. I think that with the Bishop’s license [see answers to the next 
query] it is not requisite that any part of the Workhouse should be 
CONSECRATED to sanction a clergyman of the establishment in the per- 
formance of any of the duties required of the chaplain of the Workhouse 
by the Poor Law Commissioners. 

2. The answer to this question depends on whether the Poor Law 
Commissioners require of chaplains to Workhouses the “ performance 
of divine-service.”’ I so express myself, because ‘reading prayers, 
&c., IN A PRIVATE FAMILY,” is not a ‘‘ performance of divine service,” 
and it may be suggested that the reading of prayers, &c., in one of 
these Union Workhouses, to the pauper inmates thereof, is rather in 
the nature of reading of prayers, &c., in a private family, than in that 
of a regular “performance of divine service.”? Seeing, however, that 
these chaplains are required to preach, pray, and administer the com- 
munion regularly (though only to the inmates of the house—for how 
can such a house be deemed a private house?—and how can the 
inmates of such a house be assimilated to a PRIVATE FAMILY ?), I am: 
of opinion that the chaplains of those Workhouses are rather required to: 
“perform divine service ;’” and consequently that, strictly speaking, the 
Bishop’s license is necessary. For, strictly speaking, no minister of 
the Establishment is authorized to serve—-that is, to “ perform divine: 
service” in any diocese without the license of the diocesan. 

3 and 4. I think, strictly speaking, that the consent of the incumbent’ 
in whose parish the Workhouse is situate is also necessary; for as no 
minister of the Establishment can officiate, strictly speaking, in any 
diocese, without the license of the diocesan, so neither, in strictness, 
can he in any parish, without the consent of the incumbent. I think too- 
that the Bishop’s license may be necessary, in strictness, even though 
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_ the incumbent or curate of the parish in which the workhouse is situate 
_ be the chaplain. 

5. By 52 Geo. IIT. c. 155, s. 2 (which, I suppose, and not 58 
Geo. III. c. 155, s. 1, is meant to be referred to), no congregation or 
assembly of Protestants for religious worship shall be permitted or 
allowed, unless or until, &c., at which congregation or assembly ‘ there 
shall be present more than twenty persons besides the immediate 
FAMILY and servants of the person in whose house, or upon whose pre- 
mises, such congregation or assembly shall be held; and every PERSON 
who shall ‘permit or suffer any such congregation or assembly to be 
held in his house, or on his premises, unless or until, &c., shall forfeit 
for each offence a sum not exceeding £20, nor less than “20s.” 

T have cited (in substance) the whole of this legislative enactment, 
to make it apparent how difficult it is of application to the case referred 
to in this 5th question of prayers, &., read by a dissenting minister in 
one of these Union workhouses to the pauper inmates thereof. When 
these paupers are assembled to hear prayers read, &c., by such dissent- 
ing minister, do they constitute a congregation or assembly for religious 
worship within the meaning of the Act? can they be considered in the 
light of “a raminy?” Is there any PERSON in whose house, or upon 
whose premises, such congregation is held, and who accordingly is 
liable to the penalties if held without the place of holding being duly 
certified ? Upon the whole, I should rather say that the reading of 
prayers, &c., to the pauper inmates of one of these Union workhouses 
by a dissenting minister, does not render it requisite that such work- 
house should be certified and registered under the Act of 52 Geo. ITI. 
And the rather, since (so at least it appears to me) there is or are no 
person or persons of whom the penalties incurred in default of its 
being certified and registered (supposing that to be requisite) can be 
recovered. 

In conclusion, I bee to say, that I have found some difficulty in 
answering, and that I have not perfectly, to my own satisfaction, 
answered this last query (or indeed any of these queries), by reason 
that my opinion is asked almost throughout, in respect of the applica- 
tion of particular laws to cases which these laws never contemplated, 
nor by possibility could have contemplated; and with a view to which 
cases it therefore follows that those laws neither were nor nossibly could 
have been framed. 

J. ADpAmMs. 

Doctors’ Commons, 22nd October, 1839. 
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REPORTS OF ASSISTANT COMMISSIONERS, AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE BOARD. 


No. l. 


Report on the Epucation of Pauper CuiLpren ; by E. C. Turnett, 
Esq., Assistant Poor Law Commissioner. 


To the Poor Law Commissioners. 


GENTLEMEN, December, 1839. 

Ir appears to me impossible to over estimate the importance of duly 
attending to the education of the pauper children, and to the Stting 
them for the stations they are likely to occupy in after life. The Kentish 
workhouses contain more than two thousand children, most of them 
orphans or deserted, or who, from some other cause, will be dependent 
till maturity on the parish; and the good or ill that may result to 
society, according as these Jarge numbers are well or ill-instructed, the 
happiness they may enjoy or impart, the misery they may suffer or 
inflict in after life, as a consequence of their present treatment, makes 
this question one of fearful moment. Under the old system of poor 
laws, it is well known how frequently a family which once became 
pauperised remained so ever after: pauper parents reared pauper 
children ; and thus habits of dependence on the poor-rates seemed to 
descend, as part of their natures, from generation to generation. ‘To 
stop this hereditary taint would be to annihilate the greater part of the 
pauperism of the country ; and that this may be done—that the children 
thus situated may be so brought up as to make it a moral certainty 
that they shall never in after life become dependent on the rates, but 
always maintain respectable and independent stations—may, T think, 
be proved to demonstration. This result, however, will not be effectually 
attained by our present poor law arrangements, and the experience of 
four years has convinced me that considerable modifications are required 
to work out this desirable end. 

The evil which is at present felt to a considerable extent, arises from 
the difficulty of imparting to workhouse children such an amount. of 
religious and industrial instruction as shall make their services of suffi- 
cient value to induce persons to take them out of the workhouses ; in 
them, consequently, they frequently remain long after the time when 
they ought to be earning an independent livelihood. Several Boards 
of Guardians have made to you serious complaints of the difficulty of 
disposing of their pauper children; and from applications for advice 
how to act under these circumstances, I select the following from the 
Eastry Guardians :— 

“The attention of the Board of Guardians having been requested by 
the Governor, at the weekly meeting held yesterday, to the number of 
boys now in the workhouse who are fit for service, and willing to be 
engaged in any employment which can be offered for them, with the 
probability of maintaining themselves without further charge to the 
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Union; submitting, at the same time, a list of names for the considera- 

_ tion of the Guardians of boys whose ages are from 13 to 16 years; 
the Guardians being also satisfied that the subject is one of very grave 
importance, and seeing that no present opportunity offers for obtaining 
that employment, which is so desirable to prevent an habitual taste for 
the workhouse, and to subdue a disposition for pauperism, it was una- 
nimously determined that the Poor Law Commissioners be requested 
to advise the Guardians as to the best means to be adopted for obtaining 
services for about 12 or 14 very promising boys; the Guardians being 
of opinion that the children of the independent labourers have the first 
claim upon them, and that it is requisite a wider field should be sought 
for the children who are brought up in the workhouse.”’ 

The following is from the Tenterden Board :-— 

“The attention of the Board has been painfully directed for some 
time past to their total inability to dispose satisfactorily of their oreat 
boys (orphans). They are become unfit for the school, and when 
removed to the able men’s ward, evince no particular desire to leave the 
workhouse. The Board of Guardians have sent to their parishes, from 
time to time, lists of the boys fit for service, and requested the parish 
officers to endeavour to find service for them, but they have not 
succeeded. 

“What is to be done with great boys ?—is a common question, not 
only at the Board, but out of doors, and it is a question which the 
Board most respectfully ask of the Poor Law Commissioners, 

“Can the Board of Guardians be allowed to offer premiums to 
apprentice them to trades in the larger towns ?—and they will most 
thankfully receive suggestions of any method by which their youths 
may be placed in situations in which they are likely to become useful 
members of society.” 

The preceding two instances will be felt to illustrate the difficulty 
adverted to the more forcibly, when I add that both Boards of Guardians | 
have taken not a little care, and incurred expenses, in order to bestow 
on the children such an education as shall qualify them for the stations 
they are likely to fill, but with what success the above complaints will 
show.* 

It appears to me that the evil in question may be readily traced to its 
source, and that it is entirely owing to the impossibility, with our present 


* While I am correcting this sheet, the following application has come to you 
from the Rye Guardians :—* In consequence of the increasing number of orphans 
and illegitimate children in the workhouses, the Guardians took into their consider- 
ation at their meeting on the 20th instant the propriety of adopting some mode for 
the purpose of getting such of these children as are able into service, when it was 
resolved that application be made to you for your sanction and authority to the’ 
Guardians, paying a small sum weelkty to those persons who will take into their 
service, from the workhouse, any orphan or illegitimate child under sixteen years of 
age, until the Guardians shall see fit to discontinue such payment, as otherwise 
there appears great uncertainty of such children obtaining situations. There ap- 
pears almost a proportionate decrease of the number of children in the workhouses 
belonging to able-bodied paupers; the reason for which, to a considerable extent, it 
is believed, arises from the chiidren having greater advantages in obtaining situa- 

_ tions through their parents than those children in the workhouses being orphans or 
illegitimate; and the Guardians are unable to suggest any better mode of relieving 
the parishes of the burden of maintaining so many children of the latter description 
than that stated in their resolution of the 20th instant.” 
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workhouse arrangements, of giving an appropriate education to the 
children. You are aware how thoroughly this difficuliy has been con- 
quered at the Norwood establishment, where, cf the 1100 children it 
contains, it is rare to find any above the age of 13, unless they have 
been admitted at or aboye that age; so readily do they, for the most 
part, get into service without premiums. But insurmountable obstacles 
oppose any attempt to imitate the regulations of that establishment in 
country workhouses. In the first place, the expense would be too 
great. In the Norwood house, one superior workman is found ca- 
pable of instructing 100 boys in the business of tailoring ; that number 
being divided into classes of 50, who are taught on alternate days. 
There are very few country workhouses which could furnish 10 boys, 
whom it would be desirable to instruct in this species of industry ; con- 
sequently, it would cost as much in the teacher's salary to instruct 10 
boys in this art, in a country workhouse, as 100 at Norwood. Again 
in that establishment, one master is found capable of superintending a 
class of 130 children in the intellectual and religious part of their edu- 
cation, during a portion of every day’s school routine. ‘Some country 
houses contain 130 children, but they are of all ages; consequently, in 
order to instruct them as efficiently as at Norwood, it would be neces- 
sary to divide them into at least six departments, and have six masters 
instead of one. But here again another inconvenience would occur, as 
many of the classes would be too small for efficient teaching ; and how 
would this difficulty be increased in nine-tenths of the Unions, which, 
in fact, do not contain one quarter of these numbers! No school can 
be properly conducted without classitication, but classification is impos- 
sible without numbers, unless individual teaching be resorted to—a 
method which is far too expensive, and least attractive and useful ; 
and not one Uniow in ten contains a sufficient number of children for 
carrying out this important arrangement even to a tolerable extent. It 
is true that considerable improvements might be made in the present 
system, were the Guardiaus to engage a number of competent instruc- 
tors at considerable salaries; but the expense would be so dispropor- 
tionate to the number of children to be benefited in each instance, that 
Boards would never agree to incur it, and, were they‘to incur it, the 
main end in view, owing to the deficiency of numbers, would be only 
partially attained. 

But by far the worst evil to be apprehended from the present system 
arises from the danger of sending forth into the world a set of beings, 
vicious in habit and pauperised in feeling, to be future burdens on 
the parochial rates, or candidates for the gaols and hulks, If there be 
any truth in the maxim, ‘“‘ As'is the master so is the school,’’ there 
must assuredly be in many workhouses little chance of the children 
ever becoming high-minded and respectable members of society. 
There is no class of officers of whom such continual complaints are 
made, or for whose dismissal you have been called upon to issue so 
many orders. I need not call:to your recollection the numbers you 
have been obliged to discharge for drunkenness or other immoralities. 
I have reason to believe great cruelties are practised, at times, on the 
children, which probably do not always come to light, asa schoolmaster 
has no difficulty in awing an unhappy orphan, who probably has not a 
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friend in the world, into silence, and suppressing all complaint. In 
one case a child was beaten so severely, that, had not the punishment 
been stopped by the fortunate entry of the governor into the apartment, 
death would probably have ensued. In another, a schoolmaster was 
in the habit of tying up with a handkerchief the jaws of those boys 
whom he thought deserving of punishment, to prevent their screams 
being heard, and then beating them in the most savage manner. The 
persons who were guilty of these cruelties had been village school- 
masters, where they could not have practised such conduct, as a child 
so treated would immediately have complained to its parents, and would 
have been taken away from the school, which would quickly have shown 
the master, from policy, if not from charity, the necessity of mildness in 
future. But where is a poor friendless orphan or foundling (for of 
these classes a great proportion of the workhouse children consist) to 
turn for assistance, when it knows no one on whom it can place confi- 
dence, or to whom it can utter complaints? Hence it seems incum- 
bent on us, for humanity’s sake, to be doubly cautious whom we select 
as Schoolmasters for children thus situated, that is, whom we make 
rulers of these little worlds, lest we introduce a tyrannical despot rather 
thana father. A bad schoolmaster almost invariably endeavours to 
maintain his authority by harshness and cruelty; a good one, by 
winning the favour and affection of the children, which is quite com- 
patible. with good discipline. _ The following is extracted from a letter 
of achaplain to a Union workhouse :-— 

“ The evidence I produced against that man (the schoolmaster) was 
quite disgusting in its nature ; but if you wish to have a copy of it, it 
shall be sent you. Ido not believe that you have ever yet met with 
circumstances showing so strongly the necessity of extreme caution in 
sanctioning the election of a schoolmaster. 

“ I now have a schoolmaster and mistress of good principles; but 
for which I should still know nothing of the real state (morally) of the 
Union house. Their faithful discharge of duty has enabled me to 
exclude a man, who, when schoolmaster, endeavoured at least to seduce 
several of the elder girls in the school.” 

Again, a frequent cause of complaint against the schoolmasters is their 
incompetency or neglect to attend to the industrial education of the 
children, ‘hey have been accustomed to village teaching, where the 
intellectual department is alone attended to or necessary ; but workhouse 
instruction, if properly conducted, differs in one essential point from that 
which is communicated in other schools, since it is absolutely necessary 
that the children should be taught manual labour, and be accustomed to 
use their hands as well as their heads. Otherwise the inconvenience is 
felt, which appears in the complaint that I have frequently heard from 
farmers, that the boys taken into their service from the workhouse can 
read and write pretty well, but can do nothing else, and therefore are 
hardly worth their wages. Not the least injurious result of this defect 
is the disrepute which it has the tendency to bring on intellectual in- | 
_ struction altogether. A farmer will say, for instance; “ That boy, sir, 
can read and write, and say his catechism as well as our parson; but 
he is not half the use to me that that other little fellow is, who never 
was at school in his life, and knows as much of A, B, C, as my horses. 
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I don’t see what is the use of education!”* Except in avery small 
school, it is not absolutely necessary that the master should be espe- 
cially qualified to instruct the children in shoemaking, tailoring, and 
other branches of manual labour, as it would be best to engage workmen 
of these trades to teach them; but it is his duty to superintend the 
industrial masters, and to reeulate the hours of attendance at the respec- 
tive occupations; and unless he has a clear conviction of their im- 
portance to the future welfare of his charge, and so much practical 
acquaintance with them as to be capable of judging of the goodness of 
the work, it is clear that this part of the school business will never be 
properly attended to. It is, however, in all cases desirable that he 
should teach the gardening himself, as this forms a healthful and agree- 
able variation to his in-door instruction, which latter need not last 
more than three hours daily. 

Sometimes a master, tolerably well qualified in other respects, will err 
from an incapacity to maintain discipline among his pupils,—an in- 
stance of which lately occurred, where, in the course of a month, a con- 
siderable school got into such disorder, that, as I was informed, the 
smallest boy was master of the schoolmaster, who, consequently, nad to 
be peremptorily discharged ; in a school where the children board, the 
maintenance of correct discipline is of supereminent importance; in 
fact, without it, no workhouse school can be even tolerably conducted. 
But by far the worst fault I have to find with the present schoolmasters 
is the total incompetency of a majority of them in an intellectual point 
of view. Many of them cannot explain the simplest passage in Scrip- 
ture, and, consequently, all their teaching is by rote, which of course 
makes no impression on the boys, and is forgotten as soon as learned ; 
or, what is worse, it makes an erroneous or heretical impression. I 
could mention several remarkable instances of this result, one of which 
I will give. The real meaning of the words of the Catechism, in that 
part which relates to the Holy Eucharist, is very difficult to be collected. 
The teachers are not capable of giving an explanation; and conse- 
quently the majority of the children, 2. e. the duller ones, attach no 
meaning to the words at all, and they pass from them as from so much 
Greek, while those children who think at all, get from the passage the 
doctrine of transubstantiation. 

The extraordinary blunders I constantly hear committed by the 
schoolmasters in teaching the children are almost incredible. An hour 
before I am writing this, [ requested a workhouse schoolmaster to ex- 
amine his pupils in the last chapter they had been reading, which hap- 


* T invariably find that the hostility which some persons profess to education re. 
solves itself, on explanation, into hostility to half-education or mis-education. They 
seize hold, for instance, of some such case as that mentioned above, where a boy has 
only been half-educated, and an essential part of what a youth so situated ought to 
have been taught, viz. +» some industrial pursuit, omitted, and triumphantly ask 
whether his education, i. e., really his mis-education, has fitted him for his station. 
Of course it has not, since he has not been educated, but mis-educated. Education, 
if it means any thing, must mean that which fits a child for its future station and 
prospects. Nothing” else has any title to the name,.on any fair construction of the 
term. To talk of an education that unfits children for the lot they are to occupy, 
and renders them dissatisfied with it, is as reasonable as to talk of a black white, 
long short object. 
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pened to be part of the 4th St. John; when, amongst other blunders, 
he mistook the Publicans for the Sadducees, confounded John the Bap- 
tist with John the Evangelist, made Galilee a city of Samaria, and put 
Samaria in Jerusalem. I once found a schoolmaster appointed who 
could neither read nor write. 

You will perceive what various qualifications are required in a work- 
house schoolmaster in order to do justice to the children. He may be 
sufficiently informed in an intellectual point of view, aad yet be totally 
useless from want of a knowledge of discipline. He may possess both 
these qualities, and yet fail from paying no attention to the industrial 
education of the children. These two last acquirements are compara- 
tively little required in other schools, and this consideration leads to 
the conclusion, in which daily experience confirms me, that in order 
effectually to provide schoolmasters properly qualified to educate pau- 
per children, a training school for teachers devoted to this particular 
service is necessary. ‘The Norwood establishment has, in some degree, 
served this end, and the good effects that have followed from throwing 
it open to teachers, who wish to profit by the opportunities for observa- 
tion which it affords, notwithstanding the absence of anything deserving 
the name of normal instruction, are a sufficient proof of the utility of a 
regular training Institution, and of what might be expected from one 
furnished with all necessary appliances. I beg to present this sugges- 
tion to your special attention. 

There is also considerable danger of moral contamination to the chil- 
dren from their residence in the same house with adult paupers. It is 
perfectly well known to all who have had experience in poor law mat- 
ters, that a very large proportion of the adult workhouse inmates are 
persons of the worst characters, the very refuse of the population, and 
there is a reason in the nature of the subject, which it is not now neces- 
sary to explain, why it is and always must be so. ‘That this class, 
morally infected as it is, should be kept separate from the children, is 
of course of primary importance, and in every Union workhouse means 
are taken to provide for this end, by building separate wards and yards 
for each-class. I am confident, however, that architectural arrange- 
ments can never effectually secure perfect classification in a workhouse. 
Conversation, sometimes of the obscenest description, is carried on 
over walls and through windows. In going to dinner or chapel there 
are ready means of communication ; doors are accidentally left open; and 
the adults are employed in carrying or removing furniture or other 
articles from one part to another. Sometimes, on witnessing adults in 
the children’s apartment, and inquiring the reason, I have been told 
that most of the children are out walking with the schoolmaster, and, 
consequently, these adults are placed to take care of some children, 
who, from chilblains, or lameness or for punishment, or some such 
cause, are kept at home ; or they are carrying dinner into the children’s 
rooms, and it gives less trouble to employ two-adults in this business 
than four or five children, whose smaller strength makes a greater 
number necessary. ‘The conversation engendered in such an establish- 
ment is anything but moral. Perhaps a woman comes into the house to 
lie in of a bastard child, and every circumstance relating to it becomes 
the talk of the house; another dies of a foul and loathsome disease, 
which gives rise to a multitude of curious inquiries. The atmosphere 
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of a workhouse that contains adult paupers is tainted with vice: no one 
who regards the future happiness of the children would ever wish them 
to be educated within its precincts. 

In some workhouses the Guardians have gone to a considerable ex- 
pense in procuring efficient schoolmasters, and provided, with great 
liberality, all the school apparatus that can be required ; and hence, in 
these houses, the intellectual education of the children is extremely 
good. But the industrial education of the children, that is, their in- 
struction in manual labour, which is hardly less important than the 
former branch, is frequently not less deficient there than elsewhere; 
and, besides, when we have got a good schoolmaster in a Union work- 
house, in nine cases out of ten we have constant disputes and bicker- 
ings between him and the Governor, which usually ends in the resig- 
nation of one or other. The Governor is of course the superior officer, 
and it is therefore necessary that the schoolmaster should be in subjec- 
tion to him. The latter, however, when efficient, is generally by far 
the better instructed and more accomplished of the two; and hence 
his subordination to an inferiorly-educated man is felt as a sort of 
hardship, and produces an uneasiness of feeling which readily ends in 
open rupture. It is almost impossible to define accurately the limits 
of the duties of these two officers, and, consequently, each imagines 
that the other is encroaching on his department, and the best school- 
masters are continually leaving on these grounds. Ifa nonentity is 
appointed as schoolmaster, these difficulties of course cease. So in fact, 
in many houses, we tall into this dilemma. We must either have an 
ignorant characterless master, of that supple and pauperised disposition, 
which acquiesces in every arrangement and interference with his proper 
authority, from sheer stupidity and inability to have an opinion of his 
own, than which nothing can be less adapted to implant vigorous, 
manly, and self-relying principle in the children, or we may have a 
good master with the accompaniment of continued squabbling. 

In a few cases, a good chaplain, who understands and takes pleasure 
in this sort of duty, is found to supply, in great measure, the defi- 
ciencies of the schoolmaster. But this cannot be generally expected. 

Perhaps it might be supposed that those Unions which have not 
central workhouses, but several district ones, one of which would of 
course be devoted to the children alone, avoid many of these inconve- 
niences, This is the fact, but it is only to fall into others; for a school- 
master who has all the accounts, provisions, &¢c., of a house to look 
after, which in a central workhouse is taken off his hands by the Go- 
vernor, has little time to pay to the instruction of the children; and 
hence it is generally found that in these district children’s workhouses 
the intellectual department is far worse attended to than in the central. 
The master, though qualified, is too much occupied to pay due atten- 
tion to this part of his business. ‘The industrial instruction is of course 
no better in this case than the other: but it is not of much importance 
to discuss the difference between this and the central system of work- 
houses, since the latter is adopted by nearly every Union, and can now 
never be changed for the former. Only three Unions, out of the 
twenty-five in Kent superintended by myself, have district houses, and 
in two of these they will shortly be given up. 

The inquiry here naturally suggests itself, how was this matter 
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treated under the old system of Poor Laws ?—may not the difficulty be 
partially owing to the practice of workhouse relief, which forms so es- 
sential a feature of the amended law? But in fact the evil alluded to 
existed to a much greater extent under the old law than the new. The 
25 Kentish Unions contained under the former system about 700 more 
children in workhonses than at present, but being scattered about in 
smal] village workhouses, their numbers, though so much greater than 
now, were less apparent. In fact, the efforts that have been made in 
Union workhouses to give the children a sound and useful education, 
and so fit them to form independent members of society, have to some 
extent been successful, and to this the great diminution of workhouse 
children has, I believe, been owing: but insufficient progress has been 
made towards the end, and hence the evil | am complaining of. For- 
merly few persons would ever have thought of taking a boy or girl from 
the workhouse. It is not so now; but the counter- result, from the 
reasons above given, is far less general and satisfactory than if ought 
to be. In most cases, under the old system, the children were not 
taught at all. In one workhouse in Kent I remember finding 60 chil- 
dren, only 11 of whom could read, and 2 write, and that only upon 
slates. With several such perverse ingenuity had been used, that they 
had been taught to hold books in their hands, and repeat aloud, turning 
over the pages as if reading, while in fact they did not know a letter. 
Though in many houses at present the intellectual education is bad 
enough, in a very fair proportion it is decent, and in a few extremely 
good ; upon the whole, it is infinitely superior to what it ever used to 
be. In reference to the reduction of workhouse children, it should be 
remembered that the plan formerly pursued of apprenticing them by 
the aid of premiums, or of giving weekly payments to those who would 
take them into service, that is, of bribing persons to give them employ- 
ment, has been given up. If they now get work, it is mostly because 
they are partly fitted for it; and that fitness [ am desirous of in- 
creasing, The plan of apprenticing by means of premiums is some- 
times advocated as a scheme for disposing of the children; but it can 
hardly, I should think, find favour with any one who has any know- 
ledge of the miserable abuses that resulted from this practice in former 
periods. One of tne worst of these was the inducement it gave to any 
person who wished to pay a debt, or who might think it as honest a 
way as any of getting 10/., to take a pauper apprentice for the sake of 
the premium. He would then ill-treat the boy, who would conse- 
quently abscond and leave his master the unburdened advantage of the 
premium. One good effect of never giving money inducements to take 
children into service is, that they are not likely to be taken out, unless 
titted to earn a livelihood, or, if taken unfitted, they are quickly re- 
turned on the Guardians’ hands, who are thus advertised that there is 
some error in the management of the children that requires a remedy. 
It used to be the practice with several London parishes to dispose of 
their pauper children by apprenticing them in the cotton factories, and 
that was at a time when the factories, being unrestricted by law, used 
to work 15 or 16 hours a-day, and consequently the labour was deeply 
injurious to health. I some time ago met with a man, who when a 
boy had been so apprenticed by the parish of St. Pancras, London, and 
he certainly did little credit to the education he had received in the 
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workhouse, as he was a professed atheist. Under the present system, — 
a boy so instructed could not have been got out of the workhouse at all, 
except by the aid of a premium, or, if taken by any one, he would in all 
probability be quickly sent back from defect of character; and it is de- 
sirable that it should be so. 

I should observe that there are some Unions whose workhouses form 
exceptions to the substance of these remarks, and where the children 
appear to be disposed of without difficulty. ‘This I believe to be owing 
to the existence of a considerable demand for children in the neighbour- 
hood, or to two or three persons of influence taking unusual pains in 
order to find places for the children. These cases, however, are strictly 
exceptive; but I wish especially to allude to them, as too hasty a gene- 
ralization from such instances has led some persons, as well as myself 
in a former Report, to imagine that the evils I have been detailing had 
been adequately provided against. Comparing the present condition 
of the pauper children with what it was formerly, nothing can be more 
marked than the improvement; but we are apt to forget, in looking: at 
what has been done, how much remains to be done. I am persuaded 
that in the work of pauper education our business is only half aecom- 
plished, and that some vigorous measures are requisite in order to sa- 
tisfy that which tHe dictates of both interest and humanity demand. 

I believe that the sole effectual remedy for the evils here described 
will be found in the establishment of district schools common to several 
Unions, according to the plan recommended by the Committee of the 
House of Commons, which sat last Session and the preceding one to 
inquire into the operation of the Poor Law Amendment Act. ‘ The 
evidence [ can send,” writes the chaplain of a Kentish workhouse, 
“and remarks connected with it, will strongly tend to show that no 
real and permanent good will be effected for the children of the Unions 
till district schools be established, and that in them such children are 
placed under the care of persons competent to instruct ; their instructors 
also being quite free from the low surveillance and partial control of 
one-tenth educated and injudicious masters and matrons.’’? ‘The suc- 
cess of the Norwood school, and of several of the large schools that 
have been formed by the London Unions, affords ocular demonstration 
of the ease with which all these difficulties may be surmounted, when a 
large number of children separated from the adult paupers are collected 
together; though, had we not these facts and experience to guide our 
views, the very nature of the case, and of the evils to be contended 
with, would point out this as the obvious and ready mode of over- 
coming them, ‘The expense of providing competent instructors, and 
ma king the necessary arrangements for conducting the ntellboniel and 
industrial education of the children, is SO great as to prevent individual 
Unions incurring it. But this expense diminishes proportionately as 
the number to be instructed increases; consequently, if we unite the 
children of several Unions, this difficulty of expense vanishes. Less 
than a third of the present number of masters would suffice ; but the 

salary of one good master will not equal what is given to two bad ones, 
while he might be five times as efficient. Again, the children in itidi- 
vidual workhouses are rarely sufficiently numerous for effectual classifi- 
cation: combine the Unions for school purposes, and this difficulty 
ceases with the other. 
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I am aware that objections would be started to this proposal, but not 
one which, as far as I can see, would not readily yield to a candid con- 
sideration of the point. As such a district school would be 10 or 12 
miles, or even more, from many parts of the Unions that supplied it 
with inmates, supposing, it would ke urged, a family sought refuge in 
the workhouse for a few days, would you send the children out of the 
Union 10 or 12 miles off to the district school, to be sent back over the 
same space of ground a few days after? This objection is easily met ; 
for, since the sole object of these district schools is to provide a more 
serviceable education for the children, and it is obvious that no effect, 
either for good or evil, could be wrought on such transient occupants 
of the houses, therefore paupers of this description need not be subjected 
to the proposed classification, but might be kept without injury in the 
workhouse of their own Union, during their few days’ sojourn there, 
without using the district school at all, But the great majority of 
children are not passing but permanent inmates of workhouses till they 
get to service, and for the latter class only this plan is intended or can 
be of any service. 

Another objection would be put in the imagined difficulty of govern- 
ing these institutions. A committee, formed of twe members from 
each Board of the united Unions, could superintend such a school as 
readily as a Board of Guardians does its own little school now. It is 
true that the members of this committee would have to travel further 
than Guardians at present in order to get to the place of meeting ; but 
when the school is in complete action, and a visiting committee of the 
nearest resident members organised, I see no reason why the superin- 
tending committee,should meet oftener than once a month; and if there 
is any weight at all in the foregoing reasons, surely the advantages to 
be derived from the plan far outweigh the disadvantages of these twelve. 
yearly journeys required from about a dozen individuals selected from a 
quarter or half a county. The good to society in a pecuniary view 
alone, by being relieved from the depredations of but one youth, who is 
hereby saved from a life of crime, would more than repay the expense 
of these journeys for a whole year. 

Some persons would doubtless insist on the cruelty of sending chil- 
dren away to a considerable distance from their parents and friends. 
This is inapplicable to a large proportion of the workhouse children, who 
are orphans, foundlings, or wholly deserted ; but where it is applicable, 
it is only asking paupers to do by their children what the upper classes 
do by theirs, with the difference that the former are not required to pay 
for their education, nor to send their children a quarter so far off as is 
usual with the rich. All possible means are to be taken to secure the 
physical and moral well-being of the children; the change proposed 
will have this sole object; and we shall be told we are acting with 
cruelty and harshness towards them. No objection will less stand in- 
vestigation; but, absurd and groundless as it is, | have no doubt that 
much would be attempted to be made of it. | 

Great fault would be found with this plan of district schools on the 
very grounds which I have alleged in their favour, viz. the improve- 
ment in instruction and training which they would bring about. It 
would be said that the scheme proposes to give too great advantages to 
the pauper children—to educate them beyond their stations. I have 
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constantly to lament the confusion that seems to exist in the minds of 
many Guardians in the application of the principle on which the Poor 
Law is founded, viz. that a man who applies for parish relief shall not 
be placed by the receipt of it in a better condition than he would be did 
he support himself by his own industry. The propriety of the applica. 
tion of this principle to adult paupers is undoubted, but by no means 
so to children. With respect to the former class, those who are expe- 
rienced in these matters well know that the workhouse acts as a provo- 
cative to seek work and independence almost entirely by the restraint 
it imposes; the food, lodging, and clothing it affords, are in most cases 
superior to what an independent labourer enjoys, and without the re- 
gularity, order, and discipline which it enforces, thousands would prefer 
its easy and careless existence to work. But it is impossible to apply 
this principle to children ; restraint is natural to them, and they cannot 
be more restrained and disciplined in a workhouse school than they would 
be at home or ia a gentleman’s boarding-school, Besides, were it pos- 
sible to depress the condition of the pauper child in this way, where 
would be the use of it, since he cannot support himself out of the house ? 
Dherefore the only reason for treating the able adult pauper so as to 
make him prefer independent industry to parochial support fails when 
applied to the pauper child, 

I know it would be said that we should be giving the pauper children 
a better education than that obtainable by the independent labourer’s 
child. While I allow and lament this truth, I wholly deny its foree. 
Because the schooling of children out of the workhouse is neglected, 
is this a valid reason and excuse for equally neglecting those who are 
within it? According to this argument, not a single ray of moral or 
religious knowledge should be allowed to illumine the mind of a pauper 
child ; he should be brought up a perfect brute ; since it is certain that 
this is the lot of innumerable independent children. The object of the 
present mode of administering the Poor Laws is to check pauperism, 
Yo this end nothing is more powerful than giving moral advantages to 
the children ; we can thereby implant in them the seeds of industry and 
good conduct, and thus furnish them with the best safeguard against 
becoming future burdens on. their parishes. Moral benefits may be 
given to any extent to paupers, whether young or old, without thereby 
making pauperism attractive, or violating the principle of the Poor 
Liaw. An adult pauper bas advantages of this description in the work- 
house usually far beyond what he can have when independent. He 
1s supplied with religious books, with the continual ministrations of a 
chaplain, who, if he is sick, or otherwise in the want of spiritual conso- 
lation, will attend him at his call; Divine service is performed within 
ten paces of him ; weather, distance, or slight illness need never pre- 
vent his attending it. But all this has a dispauperising instead of a 
pauperising effect, tends to inspire him with more and higher motives 
to exertion, and to make him a wiser and a better man. The argument 
IT am combating would deprive him of these privileges, and consign 
the children to barbarism, on the ground that we should thus be dis- 
couraging pauperism. We should not; but as respects adults, such a 
course would diminish to nothing the small chance we have of substan- 
tially benefiting them, and, as respects the children, would turn out 
into society herds of paupers or brutalized ruffians. 
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The extreme ignorance of most children when they first enter the 
workhouse, together with the great ease with which, in a well- conducted 
school, they appear to be taught and reformed, affords a pleasing pre- 
sage of the good that might result to society were all those, whose con- 
dition seemed cast irrevocably among the most degraded, thus furnished, 
as they so easily might be, with that internal safeguard against future 
misconduct, which a sound education affords. On entering the work- 
house it frequently happens, that children, even those who are 14 or 15 
years old, donot know a letter, have never heard of the Lord’s Prayer, 
nor even of a God: but their docility is usually unbounded. From 
the perfect control that the circumstance of their boarding in the house 
gives the master, and their consequent freedom from all corrupt external 
influences, and those petty interruptions to constant attendance that so 
frequently thin the ranks of a village school, the instruction is imbibed 
with a rapidity that far surpasses the progress in day schools. It is 
also worthy of remark that those children, who most distinguish them- 
selves for ability and good conduct, are very generally those who are 
orphans or entirely deserted. ‘The cause is obvious: as the parents of 
pauper children are too often the most vicious of the community, and 
consequently are not likely to impress other than their own baneful 
habits and propensities on their children. It is a mournful bat un 
doubted truth, that with by far the majority of workhouse children who 
are not orphans, no greater harm can be done them than by allowing 
them to associate with their parents. I have frequently heard the 
schoolmasters lamenting the injury sustained by children, even by the 
occasional half-hour’s intercourse that is allowed between them. I 
have known parents who have been allowed to send children to the 
workhouse as relief, take them out for a day and return them drunk, 
having thus satisfied their parental affection by giving them what they 
call a treat, ‘and what in their own opinion doubtless is so. In one. 
instance a child so treated actually died from the effects of the debauch. 
A chaplain of a Union writes to me the following :—‘ I am myself 
convinced, from the observation I have frequently made, that in a great 
majority of ‘instances, the cruelty to the children consists, not in taking 
them away from their parents, but in allowing them to have any inter- 
course with them and their friends, so called. I here, observe, speak 
not of parents that might have been, or parents that may he hereafter, 
under a system more judicious, rational, and promotive of moral cul- 

ture, but of parents as they are.” 

Sometimes the most intelligent children will become so acutely 
sensible of their forlorn condition in this respect, that they cannct bear 
the slightest reference to their parents; and when, unaware of a boy’s 
sensitiveness on the point, I have inadvertently in conversation with 
him touched on this subject, I have been answered with a burst. of 
tears. Many of them, I am certain, are launched into the world from 
the well-managed schools, with the highest sentiments of honour, and 
determination to preserve their characters unsullied, and they must | 
hence frequently experience a strange and painful conflict between their 
feelings of propriety and the claims to duty and respect from the au- 
thors of their being, whom they see deformed by vices which they have 
been taught and accustomed to hate and despise. 

The few weeks of absence which you have granted me in the last 
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two years I have devoted to making personal inquiries into the ma- | 


nagement of workhouses on the continent. One point excepted, I think 
them far worse regulated than our own. There is frequently no distinc- 
tion of treatment or classification made between the old and able-bodied ; 
the houses are built so as to preclude all possibility of effectual inspec- 
tion, they are consequently often dirty and disordered, while the inmates 
are not employed at all; or in some houses may be seen engaged in 
gamesof hazard. I have even found criminals mingled with the other 
workhouse tenants, being placed there for security ; and the workhouse 
frequently forms part of the same building with the gaol: but in one 
particular [ found them almost universally far superior to our English 
establishments. The children were everywhere (except in one instance, 
in the canton of Berne) carefully separated from the other inmates, 
while a degree of expense and: care is bestowed on their education, 
that infinitely surpasses what is usual here. My inquiries have been 
confined to Switzerland, a small part of northern and western Germany, 
and Holland. 

It appears to me that a strong reason may be found in favour of 
paying the utmost attention to the education of pauper children, re- 
gardless of whether it is superior to that obtained by others, in the cir- 
cumstance that they are for the most part wholly friendless, and hence 
have no one but themselves, their own unassisted talents and acquire- 
ments, to depend upon in order to get a living. The child who is for- 
tunate enough to have a parent living by his own independent exer- 
tions has a friend who is constantly on the look out for a place for him 
—whose position among employers and other labourers gives him in- 
numerable opportunities for obtaining what he seeks, and who is ever 
ready in adverse circumstances to bring to his offspring succour and 
advice. Such tender and watchful care is ill supplied by art, which 
can form but a poor substitute for the natural and well-directed affec- 
tion of a father or mother. It surely then becomes us to do all in our 
power to assist those who are thus bereft of their natural protectors ; 
and, as some recompense for the absence of that aid and material capital 
which friends or parents might afford them, to give them a capital of 
skill and knowledge, which they cannot lose, and on which they may 
trade and erect the fabric of their future fortunes. 

Those who consider this question on the low ground of economy 
should calculate the incidental expenses that arise owing to the present 
defective system, as every boy who stays in the house a year beyond 
the time at which, under improved management, he would be able to 
get work, costs his parish at least 8/. The cost should also be taken 
into account of relieving those in after-life who, in consequence of their 
early inefficient training, have not the energy or the talent to preserve 
independence, and are hence constant recipients of relief, and pass 
their latter days as pensioners on the parish purse. To this should 
also be added the expense of those whom this bad education may lead 
into courses of crime, and who prey upon society to the average 
amount, according to the Constabulary Report, of not less than 25s. 
weekly. 

With the majority I hope this pocket argument will be unnecessary, 
and that they will see a sufficient reason for the change in the chance 
of securing the present peace and future happiness of the 40,000 or 
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50,000 children that are now in the English workhouses. The neg- 
lect of this class in former times has been visited in bitter retribution 
on the country. ‘A very large proportion of the inmates of all the 
London prisons,” writes Mr, Hickson, who made an extensive inquiry 
and report to you on the subject, “‘have passed as a preparatory step 
some portion of their lives in workhouses. In Tothill Fields Prison I 
examined 25 boys, whom I found at the treadmill, 13 of whom were 
workhouse boys. In the Coldbath Fields Prison, the House of Cor- 
rection at Brixton, Clerkenwell New Prison, the Penitentiary, and other 
prisons, I examined a considerable number who had passed through 
workhouses. In the Euryalus convict-ship, 25 boys ont of 150 had 
lived in workhouses.’ The report from which this is taken was 
written more than three years back, and therefore refers to effects which 
originated antecedently to the operation of the Amended Poor Law. 
The evils of workhouse treatment which it indicates have mostly been 
remedied under the present system, but much still remains to be done. 
I think that we are not justified in stopping in the course which has 
been thus happily begun, till we have reached its utmost practicable 
limit ; and that this is a course which the interests of economy, com- 
mon sense, sound pclicy, morality, and religion alike require, 
I have the honour, &c. 


(Signed) BE. Carnetron Turne.t. 
No. 2. 
REPORT from E. C. Turnett, Esq., suggesting certain ALTERATIONS 
of the Law. 
GENTLEMEN, Gravesend, 21st March, 1839. 


As I believe it is under consideration to make some alterations in 
the Poor Law Amendment Act, during the present session of Parlia- 
ment, I have drawn up the following remarks, suggested by experience, 
with the view of supplying what appear to me to be deficiencies in the 
present Act. 

As speedy justice is one of the main preventives to crime, and as the 
delay in punishing vagrants and offenders of this class is extremely 
inconvenient, and frequently places great impediments in the way of 
the law, I think it would be extremely useful towards furthering the 
demands of justice, if the Chairman and Vice-Chairman, jointly, of 
every Union, while sitting at the Board, after their appointment had 
been approved by the Commissioners, or the Lord Lieutenant, or the 
Home Secretary, were invested with the power of magistrates in the 
ministerial act of signing rates, and in all offences arising within 
the Union, under the Vagrant Act, or under the 55 Geo. III., ¢. 13a: 
As offences under these Acts come more peculiarly under their cogni- 
zance, and as the relieving officers form the very best machinery for 
obtaining evidence in these matters, it would seem to me peculiarly ap- 
propriate to clothe the Chairman and Vice-Chairman with the functions 
of magistrates in all offences of this description. 

The-evil which is sometimes inflicted by the lenily of magistrates, 
who do not see the full amount of the damage sustained by their un- 
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willingness to convict for certain offences against the Vagrant Act, is 
very @ creat ; while the inconvenience is most forcibly felt by persons in 
the position of Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen of Unions, who must see 
the absolute necessity of a rigid enforcement of the law in such cases. 
I know one Union, in which the magistrates (being borough magis- 
trates, and therefore having no seats at the Board of Guardians, they do 
not see practically the evils they are encouraging) always refuse to 
convict persons charged with running away and leaving their wives 
and families chargeable. The last case that came under my notice in 
this Union was one in which a man, who is clearly proved to be in 
receipt of 150/. a-year, has allowed his wife and chil dj to remain in the 
Union workhouse for two years; the consequence of which is, that 
persons are constantly leaving parts of their families in the workhouse, 
secure of impunity; and at present there are about 20 children in the 
workhouse, who have been left in this way. 

The auditors should have the power of summoning, by a summons 
sent by post or otherwise, overseers before them to account; and, on 
refusal or omission to attend, they should be liable to be fined 5/. 
before a magistrate. ‘The reasonableness of this recommendation is so 
obvious that it requires no argument to support it. 

It would be highly desirable if the power of consenting to incur 
emigration expenses were confided to Boards of Guardians, instead of 
the individual vestries of parishes. Boards of Guardians have, through 
their paid officers, their facilities of communicating with the Poor Law 
Commissioners, with Emigration Agents, and with Government, such 
superior opportunities of becoming acquainted with the times of the 
sailing of ships, the best seasons for departure, the best colonies to go 
to, and, in fact, with every circumstance relating to emigration, that it 
must be obvious that the general interests of the parishes will be best 
consulted by placing in the hands of their representatives the power to 
act in this matter; since, by them, the information so necessary to 
guide a successful emigration may with most ease and certainty be 
obtained. 

I can see no good reason why civil pensions should not be attachable 
for relief equally with naval and military pensions. This defect in the 
Jaw is peculiarly brought under my notice, as there are three dockyards 
in Kent; and dockyard pensioners, when they apply for relief, cannot 
be made to contribute to their own support in the same way as Green- 
wich and Chelsea pensioners. 

Neither can I see the propriety of exempting a soldier in service from 
contributing to the support of his wife and family when they become 
chargeable. This sometimes gives rise to another hardship on parishes, 
which will be best explained by the following case, which occurred at 
Chatham. The wife of a colour-serjeant in the receipt of 3s. a- day 
became chargeable: she does not belong to Chatham, but the parish is 
still bound to support her, as her hush ‘and can neither be made to aid 
in her maintenance, nor bé' exainined as to his settlement. Should he 
be ordered abroad, he might be examined; but in no case can he be 
made to contribute anything towards his wife? s support. 

All vagrants should be made ch: argeable to the Union, and not to the 
parish in which they first become applicants for relief; and in case of 
chargeability arising from workmen employcd in the formation of rail- 
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ways and large public works, the company or the contractors should be 
bound to support such persons, provided they have no settlements in 
the parish in which they are working. 'The burden which accidents 
on a railway, to the workmen, sometimes inflicts on small! parishes is 
very heavy, and I think unjustly imposed on them. 

Of all the abuses that existed under the former system of adminis- 
tering the Poor Laws, I believe that the payment of wages out of the 
rates has been considered the greatest, and that the extermination of 
this great abuse, in comparison to which all the others have been 
deemed (and in my opinion justly too) light and unimportant, was the 
main object of the Poor Law Amendment Act. To the operation, 
therefore, of the measure, as respects its chief aim, my attention has 
been incessantly directed; and, gratified as IT am in observing that 
nineteen-twentieths of the abuse have been suppressed, I view, with the 
strongest feelings of apprehension, the existence of the remaining 
twentieth, keeping alive as it does the seeds of the evil, and ready as it 
is but too obvious to myself, on any withdrawal of the pressure that 
now restrains it, to spring forth into its former luxuriance. ‘The in- 
justice,—the evils, both moral and physical, that are inflicted on all 
classes of society, and especially on the labouring classes, by the 
practice of paying wages out of the rates,—are now so universally 
acknowledged, that I never meet with any one who ventures to support 
it, It numbers, however, many indirect supporters; and the abuse 
assumes So many various shapes, under which its real nature may be 
concealed, that the disingenuous and the short-sighted have little diffi- 
culty in making out a plausible case, that they are only applying the 
poor-rates to their legitimate object, when, in fact, they are paying 
wages out of the rates. 

The commonest case in which the real, though unconfessed and 
generally unintentional, defenders of the abuse argue for a resort to 
this vicious system is, where a labourer loses his work for a week or a 
fortnight. The plausible view of such a case is, that to send a man in 
this condition to the workhouse, and thus break up his establishment, 
is cruel; and that the cruelty is aggravated by the consideration that, 
by the aid of a small pittance, less than would be the cost of the main- 
tenance of himself and family in the workhouse, he is willing to support 
himself till the few days are over, when he will certainly be again taken 
into employment. Kindness to the labourer, and economy of the 
parish funds, seem both consulted by this arrangement; and the at- 
tractiveness of these apparent reasons sufficiently explains their news- 
paper popularity and their tastefulness to the multitude, who rarely 
advance two steps in an argument ; but those who are closely acquainted 
with country life, in a pauperized district, well know the futility of 
these reasons,—how this apparent kindness works the deepest injustice 
to the labourer, and the intended economy results in almost boundless 
expenditure. It is usually forgotten that wages cannot fall for a con- 
tinuance below what is necessary for the general support of the labourers, 
and that a farmer can only secure the services of his labourers by giving 
them, in some shape or other, enough to maintain them. Consequen tly, 
if he gives them less than is enough to support them during the year, 
and justifies his conduct by saying that he pays them enough while he 
employs them, and at the same time turns them off whenever work is 
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slack, it is obvious that, unless the labourer can find other employment 
in the intervals when he is turned off, what is wanting to make up 
enough for his yearly support must be paid him out of the rates. The 
case then stands thus :—The Jabourer works for the farmer, and for him 
alone; the entire services of the labourer could not be, as they are, at 
his disposal, unless the labourer were fully supported, and it is clear 
that that support ought in justice to come from the master, who has the 
sole profit of the man’s strength; and he is only enabled to come off 
with partially supporting him, because the parish pays the remainder, 
which, if it did not, must come out of the employer’s pocket, as on no 
other terms would it be possible for the labourer to work for him. The 
wages and the relief are as closely connected as the two ends of a lever ; 
as one rises, the other falls. 

All this is so perfectly well understood by the farmers, that they 
usually display considerable jealousy of any one of their number who 
endeavours to break through the practice, which is now very generally 
established, of keeping the labourers in constant employ, well knowing 
that if an employer turns off his labourers because a snow-storm or 
some such occurrence impedes the usual work of a farm, the real object 
is to get part of his men’s wages paid out of the rates; that is, to pay 
the wages of his men out of the pockets of the other rate-payers. The 


injustice of this is obvious; and I have been frequently appealed to, - 


to prevent any relaxation of the rule which prohibits out-relief in such 
cases. Sometimes, at a Board of Guardians, where a few members, 
not generally farmers, have urged me to procure a relaxation of your 
rules, so that a little temporary out-relief may be given to three or four 
labourers out of work, a farmer will say to me,—“ If, sir, you allow any 
out-relief in these cases, 50 labourers will immediately be turned off in 
my parish alone;”’ and I am confident that there are many Unions in 
my district where such a course would instantly cause 500 labourers to 
be thrown on the rates. In the Eastry Union, during the protracted 
snow-storm which occurred in January, 1838, a strong attempt was 
made to procure some out-relief for the few able-bodied who had no 
work. ‘The Guardians resolutely withstood the proposal, declaring that 
if the rule was broken through they would immediately have many 
hundred labourers turned out of employment. ‘The Chairman told me 
that he should immediately turn off three men, and that he had spoken 
on the subject to five other farmers, who would turn off 25 men alto- 
gether. In fact, on the maintenance of this no out-relief order, it 
depended whether 600 or 700 labourers should be kept in employ or 
thrown on the parish; and this enormous evil was to be inflicted for 
the sake of giving out-relief in the first instance to 20 or 30 men, who 
were necessarily the worst characters or the worst workmen in the 
Union ; such, of course, being the first to lose employment. In fact, 
I am perfectly certain that there are several periods in the year in 
which, by simply giving an authority and recommendation to Boards 


of Guardians, that they should assist with out-relief those who were — 


casually thrown out of employment, you would instantly cause, in this 
small corner of England, from 10,000 to 12,000 able men to lose their 
work and be dependent on parochial relief. 

No blame whatever attaches to employers of labour for turning off 


their men on such grounds as the above: in truth, they are compelled — 
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to do so, Each person reasons, and justly, thus:—TI am willing to pay 
the wages of my own men, but I will not and cannot pay the wages of 
my neighbour’s men also; and if I am made to contribute to their 
wages, by out-relief being given to them in consequence of my neigh- 
bour turning off his men when work is slack, I must meet the injustice 
by turning off my men too; and thus, by getiing out-relief for my men, 
making my neighbour pay as much for me as I for him. I have heard 
a Guardian tell the relieving officer to carry a message to a farmer who 
had shown some disposition to turn off his men during some interrup- 
tion to his work, occasioned by the weather,—“ Tell Mr. B., that if he 
turus off one man, I shall turn off 40 immediately.” Or he might 
have said,—‘ Teli Mr. B., that if he makes me pay the wages of his 
men, I will make him pay the wages of my men.” 

The offer of the workhouse effectually meets the evil, as a farmer 
dare not turn off his men in consequence of a transient interruption to 
his work, when he knows that the only resource of the labourers may 
be to break up their establishments and go to the workhouse. Their 
services are essential to him when the interruption has ceased, and he 
is not certain of getting them back again, if they once get domiciled in 
the workhouse, while any other employer has an equal chance with 
himself of securing their future services. Besides, a farmer who acts in 
this way soon gets a bad name among the labourers, who of course are 
willing to work for any one in preference to him; and thus he runs the 
risk of procuring none but the worst labourers. Hence the workhouse 
relief brings in aid the operation of private interest to induce the farmer 
to give permanent employment to his men; and it is important to mark 
that the hardship of sending a labourer and his family to the work- 
house, the great topic of popular outcry, is the very circumstance that 
forms the labourer’s safeguard against being thrown upon the parish, 
and secures him constant work. Were the receipt of parochial relief 
made light and easy, the labourer would not object to being thrown 
upon the parish; the master who treated him thus would be no worse 
in his eyes than others (in fact, all the masters must necessarily do the 
same) ; and the labourer, receiving out-relief in his cottage, is ready 
at an hour’s warning to resume his labour on his former master’s farm, 
who thus loses the strong motive described above for giving his men 
continuous employment. The demoralising effect of this practice on 
the labourer is too well known to require re-stating. And yet how easy 
it is to make a declamatory speech in its favour, and excite popular 
sympathy on the side of its continuance! Here is a labourer turned 
out of work, from no fault perhaps of his own, bearing an unexception- 
able character, wholly unable to save while in work, as his earnings are 
only just enough to support him, and yet we insist on breaking up his 
cottage and sending him and his family to the workhouse.* I trust, 
however, I have made it clear that an infinitely greater hardship would 
be inflicted on the labourers generally by acting differently ; and that, 
even in the individual case, the effect of the workhouse offer, as expe- 
rience proves, so far from causing the apprehended calamity, simply 
forces him back into work, from which possibly he has only been 


* I beg to be allowed to enter a protest against this paragraph being quoted 
without the context. 
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removed to try whether part of his wages cannot be obtained from the 
rates. 
It is obvious that this system of giving relief to labourers who are 
turned out of work is neither more nor less than an indirect mode of 
paying wages out of the rates, yet it numbers, as I have stated before, 
a few supporters among the gentry and shopkeepers, who, not employ- 
ing many labourers themselves, or at least not for profit, are unaware 
of the real effects of the practice, and among the small farmers, whose 
position insures their clear understanding of the principle, but who, 
possessing no capital, are continually pressed for money, and are willing 
to meet a present emergency by eking out their labourers’ wages 
through the poor-rate. Lastly, there is sometimes, I fear, a less credit- 
able motive behind that prompts an advocacy of this vicious system, 
and that is, where there are several shopkeepers and tithe-owners in a 
parish, who, paying largely to the poor-rate, employ few or no hands, 
and consequently the paying labourers’ wages out of the rate has the 
effect of taxing them to ease the farmers’ pocket, while they are inca- 
pable of retaliating by turning off their men, as a farmer would, if 
similarly treated, since they employ none. 

I have ventured to make the preceding statement, in order to show 
from my experience some of the evil effects of giving out-relief to able- 
bodied men, (for, as those conversant with the matter are well aware, 
these form but a small part of them,) to indicate the motives that are 
still at work to force a recurrence to it, and to excuse the earnestness 
with which I press for some additional legislative protection against a 
reintroduction of the abuse. The 52nd clause of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act gives a power of departing from the sound principle of giving 
relief in cases of emergency, and through this fatal word I see an 
entrance for many of the evils of the old system. It was the introduc- 
tion of this term in the 59th Geo. III. that, according to the Commis- 
sioners of Poor Law Inquiry, neutralised many of the wisely-intended 
clauses in that Act, and I fear that a similar result may follow its use 
in the Poor Law Amendment Act. It is the merit of all laws, that they 
should be plain and easily understood. Now, nothing can be more 
vague or indefinite than this word “ emergency.” It may mean every- 
thing or anything, and be bent to any signification according to the 
wishes and prejudices of the interpreter. I have seen the most unmiti- 
gated cases of paying wages out of the rates defended on the plea of 
emergency. Against these the power of the Commissioners affords no 
sufficient safeguard, and there is a natural indisposition to visit with 
legal penalties the neglect of a clause of which no one can accurately 
define the meaning or limit the extent, and the violation of which conse- 
quently always admits of a plausible excuse. 

It seems to me of supereminent importance that the uncertainty 
which attaches to this clause should be removed by some legislative 
decision of its real meaning, and the more so, as I am confident that, 
were the evils and abuses which might creep in under its sanction ever 
realised, many of the most respectable and intelligent members of Boards 
of Guardians would positively refuse to act ; and all the weighty inte- 
rests attendant on the local administration of the Poor Laws would fall 
into the hands of an inferior and less cultivated class. It has frequently 
been stated to me by the most intelligent Guardians that, if the Com- 
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sioners did not support them in their endeavours to carry out the inten- 
tion of the Act, or sanctioned any general relaxation of the rule prohi- 
biting out-relief to able-bodied, they would instantly resien their situa- 
tions at the Board, and never attend again. “If you will support us, 
we will support you,” has been the language to me of many of the most 
respectable yeomen and magistrates in this district, addressing the Com- 
missioners through me; ‘ convinced of the salutary operation of these 
rules, we will aid in carrying them fairly out, regardless of opposition, 
so long as we are sustained by the authority of the Commissioners : 
yield to clamour, vacillate in your principles, and that moment we give 
up our attendance as Guardians.”’? The following is an extract from a 
letter to me of an influential magistrate, complaining of the proceed- 
ings of the Board at which he sat, and to which the prohibitory order 
had not at that time been issued. ‘If the Board persist and the Com- 
missioners do not issue a peremptory order, I shall, after the 24th, with- 
draw. Of this I am resolved, that I will not be a party to administer- 
ing the old system under a new name, and that I will not attend the 
Board next Saturday, unless I learn that you mean to do so, nor at all 
in future, unless their ruinous course is checked.”? The follewing is an 
extract from a letter written to me by one of the most intelligent and 
respectable yeomen in Kent, a Chairman of a Board of Guardians. 
“ If I thought my testimony, or the little experience I have had as a 
Guardian, would be in the least possible manner satisfactory to the 
Commissioners, as confirmatory of the wisdom and good policy of still 
firmly adhering to their prohibitory rules, as to not allowing any out- 
door relief to the able-bodied, I would say, yield not one iota in Agti- 
cultural Unions, and not merely because labour can be found, but 
for the especial reason that the labourers, as a body, have submitted to 
that rule as the law of the land; and I am quite convinced the feeling 
of responsibility on the part’of the masters to employ the poor is increas- 
ing, and that to relax that rule, in which is contained the vital principle 
of the Bill, would be to produce more discontent and mischief than can 
possibly arise from its being steadily and consistently acted up to. As 
a Guardian and a member of society, so long as that rule is upheld -as 
law, so long will I risk anything and eyerything in assisting to enforce 
it, and to carryit into operation. But the moment that rule is set aside, 
and nothing more tangible and real left to guide us than the capricious, 
ever-varying, and indefinite opinion of a majority, that moment I with- 
draw my assistance, and cease my attendance. I will incur any penalty 
now, supported by law, and that law based on just and honourable 
principles ; but I will not incur odium, or even suspicion, unless with far 
better security than I imagine the good intentions and humane motives 
of my neighbours will invest me.” 

The remedy that I would suggest is, that the law should positively 
forbid all out-relief to able-bodied, unless on the responsibility and with 
the previously expressed sanction of the Commissioners, except in cer- 
tain strictly defined cases, such as where some physical obstacle prevents 
access to the workhouse, or it is full, or the existence in it of some pes- 
_ tilential disorder, which would endanger the lives of fresh comers. The 
power of departing from this principle, that is, in fact, the power of 
paying wages out of the rates, is too dangerous to be placed elsewhere 
than where the fullest responsibility attaches, and where the public and 
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Parliament may look for a clear account of the mode in which it has 
been exercised. The proceedings of Local Boards easily evade public 
attention, their composition continually varies, and there is no indivi- 
dual on whom the responsibility of any blunder can be fixed. Every 
act of the Commissioners will be, as it always has been, watched with 
the utmost jealousy, and this furnishes the best safeguard that such a 
power would be used by them with due caution and discretion. Of 
this I am confident, that no caution can be too great, no jealousy too 
watchful, in committing to any party the exercise of this power of be- 
stowing out-relief on the able-bodied, as it should be constantly borne 
in mind that it amounts to a power to sap and overthrow the very 
springs of morality and industry, and to inflict an almost boundless 
taxation. That such a power should be committed to 600 Local 
Boards, as it practically is to a certain extent by the indeterminate word- 
ing of the 52nd clause, seems to me eminently dangerous and impolitic. 
I believe the public would never be satisfied that this power should exist 
—nowhere ; and there seems no depository to which it may be so bene- 
ficially and securely confided as the Poor Law Commissioners. 

I beg to make one remark on the absurdity of the popular jealousy 
respecting this power of the Commissioners, or rather the wrong direc- 
tion which that jealousy seems to have taken, Extensive as their autho- 
rity is in directing the distribution of relief (and I contend that, as 
respects the able-bodied, it should be still greater), it should be observed 
that it is almost wholly exercised in restricting, not in augmenting, 
relief ; in fact, the public outcry is constantly directed against their sup- 
posed inconsiderate harshness. Were the public a little more long- 
sighted, it would see that every motive, save the single one of strong 
sense of duty, impels a public Board, like the Commissioners, in a 
course precisely contrary to that which is made the subject of such con- 
stant attack. ‘Their interests lead them to yield to applications for re- 
laxations from their rules, their refusal to do which causes such violent 
reclamations as they could only be induced to incur by a rigid sense of 
public duty. The popular jealousy is unreasonably directed against 
such refusals, that is, against conduct which indicates a sacrifice of in- 
terest to duty, whereas it ought in reason to be on the alert, lest their 
duty is sacrificed to their interest. To illustrate this by an instance. 
A Board of Guardians sends up to the Commissioners a case in which 
they desire to break through the rule that prohibits out-relief to able- 
bodied. It is, perhaps, referred to me for an opinion, who of course 
am in the same position as respects motives as the Commissioners, I 
know, possibly, that there is no good ground for the application, and 
that to grant it would break through a principle, the observance of 
which is of the utmost importance to the present and future welfare of 
the labourers, and yet a surface plausibility may always be alleged in 
its favour, and acquiescence is sure to be popular. If, then, under the 
sense of duty, the application is disallowed, I have to endure, perhaps, 
abuse in the newspapers, insults from individual Guardians, and every 
description of unpleasantness. If itis allowed, I escape all these dis- 
agreeable consequences, the public applaud the so-called humanity, the 
discretion is said to be properly exercised, and my business proceeds 
calmly and quietly along, though a serious blow may be struck at the 
real interests of the labourers. But, that I do not feel, the expense 
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that may be incurred affects not me, and it may be years before the 
benefit of a contrary course is so fully developed as to beat down oppo- 
sition, and bring the popular voice on the side of truth and reason. 
The fear in committing such extensive powers to the Poor Law Com- 
missioners should not be, lest they should use them improperly, but lest 
they should not use them at all; lest they should not interpose in the 
attempts that are continually made to break through the correct prin- 
ciples of Poor Law administration, and thus stifle popular dissatisfac- 
tion by consulting their personal ease, It appears to me to be in the 
nature of a Poor Law that its worst abuses should be popular, and in a 
- district such as this, where they had taken so deep a root, no restrain- 
ing power should be refused that can tend to repress their growth, as 
none is so little capable of being misused by active exercise. 

In giving my opinion as to the desirableness of any alterations in the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, I do so with the greatest diffidence, being 
aware that it partakes in some degree of presumption to propose to 
amend a law so thoroughly considered as this was previous to its being 
submitted to Parliament. Perhaps there never was an Act passed, the 
grounds for which were so completely and cautiously investigated. 
Three years were employed by the Commissioners of Inquiry in the 
laborious collection of information on this subject; and not only in 
England, but in all parts of the world where Poor Laws had been esta- 
blished. ‘‘ The evidence,” published by them, it is stated in their 
Report, ‘comes from every county, and almost every town, and from 
a very large proportion of even the villages, in England. It is derived 
from many thousand witnesses, of every rank, and of every profession 
and employment, Members of the two Houses of Parliament, clergy- 
men, country gentlemen, magistrates, farmers, manufacturers, shop- 
keepers, artisans, and peasants, differing in every conceivable degree in 
education, habits, and interests, and agreeing only in their practical 
experience as to the matters in question, in their general description 
both of the mode in which the laws for the relief of the poor are admi- 
nistered, and of the consequences which have already resulted from 
that administration, and in their anticipation of certain future conse- 
quences from its continuance.”’ My opinion of the foresightedness with 
which that Report was composed is considerably enhanced by my 
experience of the fact, that, though many of the proposals were new, 
the predictions made respecting their effects have, in nearly every case, 
been realised by the event. The observations on the proposed bastardy 
regulations, on the benefits of extended management, and on the 
appointment of officers, especially, have been remarkably borne out by 
the result. This I may say now, I trust, not unbecomingly, as there is 
no one among the Commissioners, or their assistants, who had any 
share in drawing up that Report. 

Lightly and incautiously to touch an Act founded on such evidence 
as this, and involving principles in which a false step may be pro- 
ductive of the most disastrous consequences, betrays, in my humble 
opinion, a most blameable degree of rashness. Without a minute 
practical acquaintance with the subject, I cannot but feel that no one 
is justified in proposing any material alteration ; and after being closely 
and almost daily engaged in watching and superintending its operation, 
under various aspects, for moré than four years, and thus from the 
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necessities of my position more than usually conversant with its action, 
I still do not venture to make the above proposals of alterations without 
the apprehension that I may justly be charged with presumption, or 
without the utmost diffidence in the propriety of my suggestions, 
I have the honour, &e. 
» (Signed) i. CarLeton TUFFNELL. 


No. 3. 


Report from Sim Jonn Watsuam, Bart., Assistant Commissioner, 
relative to the ComprinatTion of Townsuirs for the ELEection of 
GUARDIANS in common. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 28th October, 1839. 
GENTLEMEN, | 

In compliance with your instructions, I bee to submit to you some 
remarks on that portion of the present law regulating the election of 
Guardians, which confers on every parish, however small, the right of 
returning one Guardian at the least, whilst it leaves the Commissioners 
to deal as they may think fit in the matter with parishes of the greatest 
importance (in so far as population and wealth give importance), pro- 
vided only they assign to such parishes as those, for instance, of All 
Saints and St. Andrew, Newcastle (containing respectively 20,000 and 
11,000 inhabitants), the one Guardian whom they are legally com- 
pelled to allow to the neighbouring townships of Butterlaw and Darras 
Hall, containing respectively 30 and 15 inhabitants ! 

In laying this memorandum before you, I would, however, premise 
that it should not be understood as applying indiscriminately, quoad 
the inconveniences and evils whereon it touches, to every rural Union, 
or every petty township, or every Overseer-Guardian in my district; I 
desire, indeed, distinctly to admit that every such rural Union can 
supply examples to a greater or a lesser extent of insignificant 
townships excellently represented by Overseer-Guardians; but I am, 
nevertheless, prepared as distinctly to affirm that these are the excep- 
tions to the rule, and that (taking those Unions and townships collec- 
tively) I have under-stated rather than exaggerated the annoyances and 
obstacles in the way of progress and improvement, for which the 
present system of requiring that at least one Guardian shall be assigned 
to every township is responsible, 

I have the honour, &c. 
(Signed) JoHN WALSHAM, 
The Poor Law Commissioners, 


Sc. Sc. Ones 


Memoranpum on the present Law of Election of Guardians, so far as 
the same relates to the privilege now possessed by each township 
maintaining its own poor, of returning one Guardian at least. 


In the district under my superintendence, and more especially in 
Northumberland, the ecclesiastical parishes are subdivided into an 
infinite number of small townships, often consisting of only one farm, 
and maintaining each its own poor. ‘To every such township the 
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Poor Law Amendment Act secured the privileee of returning one 
Guardian at the least; and it can hardly be denied that of this privilege 
the result has been, that there are no advantages which the legislature 
may be presumed to have contemplated in confiding the administra- 
tion of relief to Boards of Guardians that have not, in a greater or less 
degree, failed of their full accomplishment. 

The principal objections to the legislative arrangement in question 
may be conveniently classed and commented upon under the seven fol- 
lowing heads :— 

1. Junction in rural townships of the office of Guardian with that 
of Overseer. 

2. Exclusive attention of Overseer-Guardians to their own town- 
ships. 

3. Fluctuating attendance at the Board, and consequent absence 
of uniformity in decisions. 

4. Difficulty of enforcing correct principles of administration. 

5. Sacrifice of permanent advantage to present saving. 

6. Unwieldy number of Guardians. 

7. Dissatisfaction of urban Guardians. 

1. It is sufficiently apparent that, although the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act does not in terms prohibit the union of the office of Guar- 
dian with that of overseer in the person of the same individual, the 
spirit of its provisions is opposed to such a combination. The vast 
majority of townships, however, contain but three or four rate-payers ; 
and the duties of Guardian being viewed as connected with the 
particular township only, the conjoined offices of Guardian, overseer, 
and surveyor of roads, are either monopolized permanently by the prin- 
cipal rate-payer, or are filled by each rate-payer in turn until his year 
expires, and his neighbour succeeds him. ‘Thus the old parochial pre- 
judices and habits that interfere so greatly with the due administration 
of the law are apt to be concentrated and fostered in the very Board of 
Guardians. | 

2. One of the consequences resulting from the present law of elec- 
tion is the disposition which the Guardians of rural districts too fre- 
quently evince to attend to scarcely any business but such as concerns 
their respective townships. If any one of these townships desires to 
have a particular thing done, or left undone, with regard to its local 
affairs, Overseer-Guardians are prone to imagine that the Board ought, 
as of course, to accede to the wish and defer to the opinion of such 
township. ‘They cannot, in fact, be induced to consider themselves 
Guardians of the Union, in the extensive and useful sense of the term, 
and consequently their presence at the Board is contingent either upon 
the expectation that business connected with their own township will 
be brought forward or upon a gathering of the non-attending to outvote 
the working Guardians; such gatherings having principally for their 
object the overthrow of propositions for the erection or improvement of 
a workhouse for the establishment of mendicity arrangements, for the 
appointment of a chaplain, or for any other purposes of general progress 
involving an apparent increase of expenditure. 

3. The effect upon Guardians of the habit adverted to in the last 
paragraph, of merely attending when the transaction of business relating 
to their particular townships requires it, is to cause a perpetual fluctua- 
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tion in the opinions and decisions of the Board, with reference to the 
general principles upon which the administration of relief should be 
based. In every Union, indeed, there are Guardians of superior quali- 
fications and regular attendance, usually headed by one or more of the 
ex-officto members, who serve to modify and keep in check what would 
otherwise be an evil of intolerable magnitude; but such Guardians 
form but a small numerical minority of their respective Boards. 

A, 'This fluctuating character of the Board presents a serious obstacle 
to the progress, in the minds of its members, of those general prin- 
ciples alluded to in the preceding section. Whenever a Guardian, 
however uninformed he may chance to be in regard to the rules that 
ought to guide the administration of relief, can be induced to appear 
constantly at the meetings of the Board, he becomes gradually im- 
pressed with more correct views, his prejudices are diminished, and he 
assists in disseminating sound principles amongst others. But these 
results can rarely be obtained under the present system; and those 
who attend regularly have the mortification to perceive that a continual 
struggle is requisite to prevent the predominance of the unsound 
opinions which the casual attender unhesitatingly advances. 

5. Another effect of the law under which a Guardian is elected for 
each township is, in many cases, to induce a sacrifice of permanent 
advantage on account of the present cost attending the assertion of the 
correct rule, and thereby to render improvement beyond a certain point 
all but unattainable. Thus an Overseer-Guardian who pays the bulk 
of the rate in his own small township is almost invariably indisposed to 
consent to the application of the workhouse test. In bastardy cases 
this reluctance is, perhaps, most frequently perceptible. The Guar- 
dian, to whose petty township the mother of a bastard child has become 
chargeable, may be told of the importance of resolving that such woman 
should be relieved only in the workhouse; the necessity of adhering to 
such a rule if any salutary result is desired, and the probability that 
in fifteen cases out of twenty the woman will not remain in the house ; 
but his answer will be, that this may be one of the five cases in which 
she will remain; that her staying in the workhouse with her child will 
cost him 5s, or 6s. a-week, whilst out of it they would cost but ls. 6d,; 
and that he is not disposed to pay 3s. 6d. or 4s. 6d. a-week out of his 
own pocket for the sake of upholding a principle which, even if valuable 
to others, is productive of no particular advantage to himself; and, if 
such be his feeling in the case of a woman with but one bastard, it will 
necessarily apply with accumulated force to that of a dissolute cha- 
racter with two or three such children; this fact, moreover, being ever 
observable in reference to the above illustration, that the Guardian 
whose pocket is immediately affected thereby, is sure to receive the 
support of others who would act from similar motives, if the case were 
their own, and are consequently influenced by a fellow-feeling. 

6. The largeness of the total number of Guardians, of which the 
present law authorizes the return, is of itself most disadvantageous in 
its relation to the efficient transaction of business. ‘The subjoined Table 
will sufficiently illustrate this fact :— 
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To carry a measure requiring calm consideration, and somewhat 
opposed to the preconceived notions of the parties, in a Board, con- 
sisting, as the foregoing Table shows, of sixty, seventy, and even eighty 
Guardians (most of them being also Overseers, and from their habitual 
absenteeism knowing little of the various bearings of the question), is 
all but hopeless ; and nothing, perhaps, tends more to discourage the 
working Guardians, who, after carefully considering a proposition of 
enlarged utility, recommended it for adoption, and summon the whole 
Board to give it the necessary sanction, than to find with what little 
regard to fair argument their deliberate opinions are too often rejected 
in obedience to a foregone conclusion. 

7; Many of the circumstances that have been adverted to produce 
great dissatisfaction in the minds of the urban Guardians, who are in 
most Unions associated with the representatives of small rural town- 
ships. The Guardians of urban parishes are generally men of business, 
are usually those who had rendered most efficient services in the select 
vestries, and are always disposed to take considerable interest in the 
proceedings of the Board. ‘They complain, however, that the rural 
Guardians (though availing themselves but rarely of the privilege when 
gained) insist on the Board-meetings being held upon market-days, 
when the urban Guardians, being chiefly tradesmen, cannot attend 
without serious inconvenience, They complain also that, whenever a 
measure proposed for the general advantage of the Union appears 
calculated to confer a greater proportion of such advantage on the town 
than on the townships, it will be almost invariably defeated by the 
appearance in Board, pro hdc vice, of absentee Guardians, who (re- 
presenting townships of inconsiderable extent and trivial expenditure) 
are at other times quite contented to leave their more diligent col- 
leagues undisturbed in the dry and burthensome discharge of the 
regular business; and that they (the urban Guardians) do not com- 
plain without reason, the following Table, exemplifying the dispropor- 
tion that exists between the number of Guardians and the population 
and expenditure, may serve to show :— 
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Such being the principal evils and inconveniences resulting from that 
part of the law of election which has been brought under notice, the 
remedy for them would seem to consist in the combination of rural (as 

-contradistinguished from urban) townships for the election of a certaiu 
number of Guardians in common. Admitting that at the first intro- 
duction of the New Poor Law it might have been politic and beneficial 
to afford all parties an opportunity of witnessing, in the smaller sub- 
divisions of the country, the practical operation of the Union system, 
ihat purpose has now been answered, and such a reason for the law 
has therefore ceased to operate. ‘To prevent, however, any jealousy of 
the powers of the Poor Law Commission, it might be provided that the 
registrars’ districts, which have been formed under the Act for the 
Registration of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, and which now con- 
stitute recognised legal divisions of the country, should, except in the 
case of urban parishes, be the electoral districts for Poor Law purposes. 
But whether this arrangement be adopted, or the combination be left, 
as it properly might be, to the discretion of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, the advantages to be derived from the suggested alteration can 
scarcely be over-rated, more especially when it is remembered that the 
all-important question of the systematic education of the pauper 
children in this district (of whom above 11,000 are chargeable to the 
Unions in Northumberland and Durham alone) has yet to be settled. 
Under the law thus amended, the probabilities of obtaining the services 
of men of intellectual and social weight would be obviously increased ; 
such men, being representatives of a district and not of a township, 
would feel their real character as Guardians of the Union: their limited 
number would induce a periodical attendance, inasmuch as they would 
have been selected from competency and willingness to serve, and not 
because the township of A. or B. wanted a man to enact, pro forma, 
the part of a Guardian; regular attendance would infallibly secure a 
gradual indoctrination jn, and observance of, sound principles; and, if 
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these points be eonceded, it follows that by Guardians thus elected, 
uninfluenced by any particular inducement to sacrifice the certainties 
of permanent advantage to the anticipations of present saving ; unable, 
in point of fact, to calculate nicely how much of the difference between 
such permanent advantage and such present saving would come out of 
their private purses ; the large and comprehensive objects of the Poor 
Law would be fairly and fully carried into execution. 
Joun Watsuam, Assistant Commissioner. 


No. 4. 
EXTRACT from a Report of Str Enymunp Heap, Bart., Assistant 


Commissioner, suggesting certain AMENDMENTS of the Law. 
Ath April, 1839. 

It may, perhaps, be permitted me to offer a few general observations 
on what are at present the principal impediments to a further progress 
in sound principles of Poor Law administration within my district. 

‘These obstacles appear to me to be mainly the following :— 

Ist. The extreme difficulty which now exists in punishing the neglect 
or desertion of members of a family by its head, from there being no 
legal fund whence expenses under the Vagrant Act can be defrayed. 
I well know that the importance of the point is duly appreciated by 
your Board; exaggerated it cannot be. The whole principle of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act is at stake in this matter, and the applica- 
bility of the workhouse test to the able-bodied labourer hangs ona 
thread—the tie which binds him to the fortunes of his family; for, if 
he can with impunity relieve himself of the obligation of a husband 
and a parent by absconding and sending them into the workhouse, all 
that has hitherto been affected will be vain and profitless. This tie is 
of two kinds—that of natural affection, and that which the law creates 
by punishing desertion or wilful neglect. The use of the latter is to 
anticipate the rude strain of the former which would ensue if we trusted 
to its unaided powers. Repeated conflicts with the wish of selfish en- 
joyments, and of unfettered movement, would gradually weaken, and, 
in very many cases, destroy the subtle bond of family affection; and 
the result would be a deeper demoralization in the agricultural districts 
than has yet existed. 

As things at present stand, expenses under the Vagrant Act are not 
a legal charge on the rates, and desertion of a family may take place 
almost with impunity. 

The complaints of every Union are loud on the subject; and I think 
it of the uwlmost importance that means of enforcing the law should be 
given by the legislature with as little delay as possible. 

2nd. The second obstacle to the further progress of sound adminis- 
tration is the feeling on the part of the Guardians that, as the cost in 
the individual case of the maintenance 7m the workhouse is more than 
that owt, the latter is preferable when it can be given by law, or some- 
-_ times even by an evasion of the law. 

It is most curious to see how this dread of expense in single 
cases, and the insensibility to the fact that numerous and prolonged 
small out-door allowances amount to more than the cost of the few and 
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short cases which enter the house, has taken possession of particular 
Boards, and clogs all their movements. The Union in which I am at 
present writing, that of Upton-on-Severn, offers a most remarkable 
instance of such a feeling, which I have endeavoured repeatedly to 
combat, and sometimes with success. 

It is obvious that anything which tends to diminish the cost of 
maintaining individual paupers in the house will proportionably go to 
destroy the action of this fear of expense. I think, therefore, that it 
would be wise to throw the cost of coals, soap, brushes, candles, and 
other necessaries, which may perhaps fairly be deemed a part of the 
cost of keeping up the establishment, on the establishment, and not as 
now, on the zn-maintenance account. 

If, when a change takes place in the law, clothing could be charged 
in the same way, it might be an advantage. 

I am well aware that, if we reduce the cost of maintenance in the 
workhouse too low, we should lose the beneficial action on wages 
which is produced by the cost of the keep of a family. But while it 
is thought expedient by the public that the pauper should be better fed 
than the man who maintains himself, there is no fear of any reduction 
so great as to destroy this benefit. 

I say nothing on the point how far it isa legitimate object of a Poor 
Law to influence wages, though we may rejoice that, incidentally, it 
does in certain cases produce the effect, and may feel that we are not 
tampering with a labour-market in a sound state, but with one which 
has been mischievously acted on in an opposite direction by the corrupt 
practices of the old Poor Law. 

3rd. The third impediment in the way of securing the full benefit of 
the Poor Law Amendment Act is the difficulty of detecting and hinder- 
ing wlegal cases of relief. 

There are three conditions necessary for effecting this end. 

First, that the facts connected with individual cases of relief should 
be known. Secondly, that the auditor should be competent to judge 
of the legality or illegality evidenced by those facts. ‘Thirdly, that he 
_ should have sufficient independence and authority to act on such 
conclusions, by disallowing those charges which appear illegal. 

The first condition is secured in part by the checks imposed in the 
Report and Application Book, unless the relieving officer venture to 
make a wilfully false entry, but still, though an able-bodied case may 
stand on his book, it by no means follows that the auditor sees it, espe- 
cially as his attention is mainly directed to the figures. I have often 
thought that it would be well to oblige each returning officer to prepare 
an abstract of all able-bodied and non-resident cases, to be laid before 
the auditor separately, at the end of each quarter; thus, instead of 
cases of doubtful legality being buried in a mass of others of a different 
character, the auditor’s attention would necessarily be called to them. 
He might be required to sign the list as allowed, and transmit it with 
the quarterly abstract to the Poor Law Commissioners. 

I am sorry to say that the second and third requisite, above referred 
to, viz., the competence and the independence of the auditor, are, from 
the mode of appointment at present, often wanting. 
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Report from Epwarp T. B.’I'wisteton, Esq., Assistant Commis- 
sioner, from Norfolk and Suffolk: (with Letters appended.) 


GENTLEMEN, Norwich, November 4th, 1839. 

In obedience to your instructions, contained in your circular of the 
lst of October, I have perused your draft Report, which had previously 
been transmitted to me, on the proposed Amendments of the Laws 
relating to the Relief of the Poor; and I now submit to your Board 
such remarks as have suggested themselves to me on the several topics 
to which you directed my especial attention. On the two first heads I 
addressed questions to nearly all the Chairmen of Unions in this dis- 
trict, and also to some other individuals favourably known as having 
exerted themselves in carrying out the New Poor Law. I have received 
answers from many, but not as yet from all; in fact, the general 
impression seems to have been, that the New Poor Law had not been 
long enough in operation to enable them to furnish satisfactory 
answers. 


I,—It must appear tolerably certain, even to a cursory observer, that 
attempts will be made in the next Session of Parliament to relax, in 
favour of men with large families, the prohibition of partial relief to the 
able-bodied. The evils of what is commonly called relief in aid of 
wages to the able-bodied are now so universally admitted that I have 
never yet met with any one in this district who advocated a return to 
the old system of giving out-relief to able-bodied labourers in ordenary 
circumstances. But there is a notion in the minds of many that cases 
frequently occur where the united earnings of a large family, working 
at the ordinary rate of wages in a district, are absolutely insufficient 
for their subsistence; and it is contended that a discretionary power 
should be intrusted to Boards of Guardians, of giving partial relief to 
such a family, either by allowances out of the workhouse, or, as the 
more cautious would restrict it, by taking into the workhouse two or 
three of the eldest unemployed children. 

The most material point to be determined is, whether in this district 
such cases often occur. And I must say that the evidence presented to 
my notice leads me to believe that such cases are of comparatively rare 
uccurrence, and that opinions to the contrary seem founded on the 
common misapprehension which has worked so much mischief of 
confounding privation and indigence with destitution. 

The common wages of this district during the last winter varied from 
10s. to 12s. per week, being generally highest where the workhouse 
test was most rigidly applied; they were as much as 15s. or 16s. 
a-week for task-work, which has now become very common. On such 
wages a labourer with a family of the average number can maintain 
himself in tolerable comfort, with reference to his customary fare and 
mode of life. But when there is an unusually large family, the case is 
altered. Additional thrift in summer, the most prudent management 
on the part of the wife, and employment of the children at an early 
age, may all fail of preventing considerable privation and suffering 
during the winter months. But such state of privation furnishes no 
ground for relief from a public fund; and it seems tolerably clear 
that it was not prevented by the old system of out-allowances. 
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One of the most common fallacies on this subject is to take into con- 
sideration merely the average rate of wages, and the question is some- 
times triumphantly asked, ‘“‘ How can a man, his wife, and seven 
children live on 10s. a-week?” But this leaves unregarded other 
sources of earnings, such as increased wages by task-work, earnings of 
the wife, earnings of the children, and perquisites sometimes allowed 
by farmers who are unwilling to raise the rate of wages from fear of 
not being able to reduce them in plentiful seasons. 

On the subject generally of labourers with large families, I may be 
allowed to quote the statements of Mr. Newton Shawe, chairman of the 
Woodbridge Union. 

“T believe the out-allowances which were formerly given to able- 
bodied in this Union have been fully made up to them by the employ- 
ment of their children. I see this daily in the number of operations in 
husbandry now done by women and children to the saving of horse- 
Jabour to the farmer; such as taking out couch-grass by hand, instead 
of ploughing several times, and not remedying the evil so effectually ; 
dibbling wheat, instead of drilling, where a man and his family can 
earn from a guinea to five-and-twenty shillings a-week, the farmer 
being repaid for the labour in the saving of the quantity of seed. The 
workmanship of this process costs from 7s. to 8s. an acre, and three- 
quarters of a bushel of wheat is saved. There is a school in this neigh- 
bourhood of more than 100 children; they have leave to work when- 
ever they can get employment. -There are now (13th September, 
1839) seldom more than half the number on any one day, whereas 
formerly the proportion at school was much greater. I now come to 
the case of a man with six children incapable of work ;—what is to be 
done with him? J might say that [know many parishes in which such 
persons support their families by their own labour only, assisted by an 
active wife; or refer you to the list of premiums at our Agricultural 
Association, where rewards are distributed to some on the list who 
have brought up thirteen children without ever having received parish 
relief; so that the thing is possible. In such cases the farmers take 
care to keep the man employed at work where he can obtain the highest 
wages, and to throw any little work in the way of the wife that she 
can perform in her cottage, such as washing, mending, &c. There are, 
however, very few cases of six children incapable of work.” 5. 
“ Thave seen in this neighbourhood the miseries of an out-allowance 
to men who have physieally the power of maintaining themselves. 
I have known a man begin by receiving 1s. a-week, and get up to the 
receipt of 12s. I know not how you are to prevent this taking place 
again; the same cause will produce the same effect. But this is 
only to be done in the case of large families ; such was the rule laid 
down for out-allowances in times gone by, and from which we now 
refuse to learn experience: the system began with large families, and 
ended in making our labouring population almost all paupers. What 
security have we that the same thing will not take place again?” . . , 
* We can do much better for the labourer with six children by pointing 
out that he will cost 24s. weekly in the poor-house, and that with a 
garden of a quarter of an acre and 16s. a-week he will be content to 
give his labour in return, than by giving him an out-allowance. Besides, 
if you give money to the man with six children, why not to him with 
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four, or with two, if the earnings of the heads of the families are in 
proportion? ‘There would be no justice in our proceedings. After all, 
the question is, would the labourer be benefited? I think not, unless 
you give the power of fixing the rate of wages—the farmer will not 
pay rate and wages too, and the moment the out-allowance system 
commences down will go the wages, and all the children that are now 
actively at work will be thrown out of employment. The best 
labourers are now eagerly inquired after, because, as each farmer must 
employ his proportion of labour, each is anxious to obtain the best 
workmen. This appears to me to be a desirable state of things, nor do 
I wish to see it altered.” 

But even admitting that these supposed extreme cases were more 
numerous than there is reason to believe they are, the appropriate 
remedy is not partial relief’ ‘The workhouse is always open to receive 
such families, in order to alleviate absolute destitution ; and private 
charity operates most beneficially to prevent the necessity of adopting 
this Jast resource. That private charity is now actively at work may 
be shown by extracts from the letters of two gentlemen with diametri- 
cally opposite opinions. 

Mr. Goditrey, one ofthe Directors of the Samford Incorporation, in 
explaining the principles on which that Incorporation has been so 
admirably managed that its out-relief is now by far the lowest in this 
district, having stated that during fifty years they had used the work- 
house as a test of destitution, though they occasionally took children of 
able-bodied into the house, proceeds to say, “Since the amended ad- 
ministration, no children are taken from the parents. It wasa great 
evil, I always contended, as severing children from parents, encouraging 
improvident marriages, &c., &c. It was abolished by an express order 
of the Poor Law Commissioners. ‘The consequence is, that private 
charity has risen up where there is really need, (in finding work, sending 
to service, &c., &c.,) and that to a degree almost unjust, so that there is 
still a small premium on improvident marriages.” 

Again, Mr. Cator, Chairman of the Blofield Union, whose acute 
“sympathy with individual suffering has made him unfriendly to the 
New Poor Law, states the following case “ of a man, his wife, and six 
children under nine years of age, all girls,’? of whom he says, “ the 
man loses no time, works to the satisfaction of his master, and is un- 
questionably entitled to the character of a good servant. His master 
pays the highest rate of wages in the country, and the man earns 13s. 
per week ; it could hardly be expected, with such a family of young 
children, that the wife should go out to work; but she does so; she 
leaves her children, and goes out when she is able. Nevertheless, 
their joint earnings are insufficient to pay for rent, fuel, food, and 
clothing.” After commenting on the extreme cruelty of refusing all 
relief to them, except in a workhouse, he proceeds to say, “that if the 
wife had not a kind sister and friends to assist her family, among 
whom is her master, who has been very kind and generous, it would 
now be in the Union-house, at the expense of 24s. per week to the 
parish.” 

But surely,. in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, we may calculate 
with tolerable certainty on assistance of this kind being afforded to 
persons of good character. For the hundredth case, the suffering may 
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be intense, but this is relatively a small evil compared with those which 
have been invariably found to result from any other public system of 
relief, even when surrounded by the strictest possible safeguards, 
And it can searcely be denied that the moral effect is beneficial on 
persons with such large families, as it makes a good character of the 
highest importance to them, and thus it ensures, as far as anything 
outward can ensure, an example of steadiness and industry being pre- 
sented to the rising generation. 

Mr. Gower, Vice-Chairman of the Tunstead and Happing hundred, 
says, “ There is no class where the Poor Law Bill presses so heavily as 
on the man with five or six little children, yet I am satisfied their con- 
dition is much improved. Under the old law, they were the least 
obliging and first to complain, knowing the expense the parish would 
be at to maintain himself and family. Now they are sure to be the 
most obliging, in consequence of which they are met by a desire on the 
part of the employer to give him every advantage, by employing his 
family and finding task-work for himself. I could quote, if necessary, 
numerous instances in our hundreds where families were maintained 
by the parish a greater part of the year, which are now supporting 
themselves.”’ 

As for a discretionary power in these matters being safely intrusted 
to Boards of Guardians, I own, with all possible respect for their 
general intelligence and integrity, that I doubt whether they would be 
fit depositories of such a power. It must be remembered thata Board 
of Guardians is a fluctuating body, the majority of whom are elected 
annually ; of these only a few attend regularly, and scarce half, even of 
the latter, take a concentrated interest in what is passing,—yet their 
votes are as effectual as the votes of those who do the real business, 
and often overpower them. To suppose that under such circumstances 
sound principles can always be maintained, would imply the suppo- 
sition that a sound knowledge on the subject of the Poor Laws is now 
universally diffused, and the bad tendency of improper modes of ad- 
ministering relief is now readily perceived. But this is far from being 
the case. The most glaring bad practices have indeed been suppressed, 
and the consequent reduction in the rates has made the disapproval of 
them very general; but when you advance one single step beyond what 
is capable of being proved by striking and palpable results, you find 
that false principles of charity prevail to an inconceivable extent, and, 
‘f all restraint were removed, it is impossible to say with what luxuri- 
ance they might shoot forth. But there is reason sometimes to com- 
plain, not only of defective knowledge, but of an influence from without, 
which is perhaps unsuspected by many of those on whom it operates. 
A popular fallacy is very prevalent, that profuse administration of 
public relief is a sign of humanity, and, until this notion is uprooted, 
which will only be at some distant day, a guardian who is generous 
with what is principally other persons’ money will always be extolled as 
eminently humane. Hence nothing is more common at some Boards 
than for such gentlemen to compliment each other on their humanity 
and kindness to the poor, whereby, of course, it is insinuated that 
those who take a different view of their duties are cruel.and inhuman. | 
Now these notions naturally produce considerable effect on the minds 
of those who are keenly alive to the praise or censure of their neigh= 
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bours and fellow-men. And this may be traced in the greater relaxa- 
tion of strict principle which is sometimes manifested by guardians 
towards an applicant coming from their own parish. Hence, occa- 
sionally, when relief is granted to a pauper, he addresses himself per- 
sonally to one of the guardians, and exclaims, “‘'Thank you, Mr. A. or 
B., I know that you have always stood my friend at the Board.” There 
are few minds strong enough to withstand always a feeling of self- 
complacency at such praises. 

But even granting that the Board might exercise the soundest dis- 
cretion in their occasional deviations from strict principles, their dis- 
cretion would be insufficient, unless you could make the working 
classes themselves calculate accurately on the exercise of that discre- 
tion: and this seems morally impossible while human nature remains 
what it is. We know that man is sanguine, and prone to build extra- 
vagant hopes on slight foundations. All deviations from a general 
rule have a tendency to break down forethought, and to produce 
eventually greater evil than they alleviate. It is far the truest kind- 
ness towards the poor to be strict, and even stern, in maintaining un- 
infringed general laws of relief. They then know precisely what they 
have to expect, and prepare themselves accordingly. 

Ii.—With respect to partial relief in aid of wages to the partially 
disabled, although I fully agree in the opinion that it ought to be dis- 
continued, I must add that I have met very few persons indeed who 
are prepared for such a course. Even those who have seconded with 
alacrity all other propositions that have emanated from the Poor Law 
Commissioners hesitate and demur in adopting these views. Mr. 
Newton Shawe says :—‘ Out-allowances to the partially disabled, 
either from age or infirmity, is the most difficult question brought 
before our Board. We all feel the hardship of forcing such a case into 
the poorhouse ; nor, indeed, do we do so: we generally get some 
farmer to employ the man, to ascertain, by comparison with others, or 
by putting out a job of work to him at the price the best labourer would 
take it for, what is really the worth of his labour. If, assisted by his 
family, he cannot earn enough to maintain them, we give him an out- 
allowance ; the relieving officer investigating his position from time to 
time to see that we are not imposed upon. In this manner I trust the 
out-allowance does not interfere with the independent labourer, as 
farmers always prefer the services of the latter.” 

Mr. Sandby, Chairman of the Wangford Union, who, in his letter 
to Dr. Kay, submitted to the Committee of 1838 of the House of Com- 
mons, so clearly and decidedly expressed his views respecting relief to 
the able-bodied, writes as follows:—‘* In regard to the ‘ partially dis- 
abled,’ I have the greatest difficulty in coming to a conclusion; for, 
while I am by no means prepared to recommend the prohibition of 
out-door relief in all cases of the partially disabled, from reasons that 
are obvious, it is impossible not to see that the continuance of such 
relief must eventually act with an injurious effect upon the provident 
habits of the rising generation, while, in many instances at the present 
day, it may disturb the natural relations of master and man in respect 
to the employment and remuneration of the younger labourer. Certainly, 
in those few cases where our Board has acted with firmness and perse- 
verance in refusing out-door relief, their decision was attended with the 
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happiest results ; at the same time, I again repeat that, as far as it re- 
lates to the partially disabled, I am far from being prepared for its 
adoption as a general rule.” 

The principal practical difficulty would be in the parish finding work 
for such persons proportioned to their strength. If you could always 
offer the workhouse to them, the difficulty would disappear; but it is 
obvious that in some instances (such for example as that of a consump- 
tive patient, or one of a delicate constitution from other causes) confine- 
ment in a workhouse might be prejudicial to the health. Now, the 
parish would often be unable to give them profitable work, and as for 
their not being allowed to work at all while in the receipt of parish 
relief, this is something quite foreign to the conception of farmers ; 
though experience may have shown to the labourers themselves the 
necessity of adopting such regulations in their “ Friendly Societies.” 
It does not seem to me that the evils resulting from this mode of re- 
lief are sufficiently striking to make an impression on the minds of the 
majority of Boards of Guardians. 

However, some see clearly the bad tendency of such partial relief. 
Mr, Edwards, Chairman of the Thetford Union, writes :—‘ Another 
instance of a partially disabled man who is above sixty, for nine years, 
or it may be many more for what I know, has continually received 
relief, but upon the passing of the new Poor Law, and the formation of 
this Union, whether from the dread of being deprived of his weekly 
allowance, or from being ashamed of being any longer dependent upon 
the bounty of others, I know not; but the effect was, he exerted him- 
self, obtained work, and supported himself without relief, except at 
severe seasons in winter, when he had occasional out-relief. When the 
alteration took place of allowing out-relief to the partially disabled, the 
idea spread that they were entitled to out-relief: this man again ap- 
plied for out-relief, but the Board, judging from the past, refused it, 
but gave an order for the house, which he did not accept: he is again 
supporting himself by his own labour. 

‘We want to manage as the labourers themselves do in their 
Friendly Societies, who give no weekly allowances if any work is done ; 
the fact that a man does any work is in all such societies deemed evidence 
that he is capable of work, and therefore not entitled to be on the box.” 

Mr. William Gwyn, of the Depwade Union, writes :—“ I have 
always been of opinion, and so expressed myself repeatedly at the 
Board, that it would be much better and much fairer towards the able- 
bodied labourer that the persons alluded to by you should be either 
paupers entirely or not at all; because, if you give a half-man an al- 
lowance from the parish, and allow him to work, he is enabled to 
undersell the man who depends entirely upon his own exertions for his 
maintenance, and I am afraid these half-paupers are often employed 
cheaply, to the injury of the independent labourer. Hither let them 
receive a good allowance or none at all; if an allowance, with the 
understanding that they should do no work. There are times when ai/ 
may be employed, and the present is one ; but in the winter, and other 
periods when labour is scarce, it is surely better that the half-labourer, 
if requiring relief at all, should be wholly maintained by the parish. 
But I bee to assure you that this is an unpopular view of the subject, 
and would require great consideration before putting into practice. 
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“The elder children of labourers, boys of fifteen, would find that em” 
ployment which is now in possession of these half-paupers, and this 
surely would be a great relief to the father of such a family, although 
not perhaps to the parish. 

“This has always been my view of this question, but I repeat that it 
is, I know, an unpopular one with the farmers, and I am satisfied the 
plan I have mentioned would meet with great opposition.” 

The only one among the new Unions in which partial out-relief is 
not given ordinarily to the partially disabled single persons is the Cos- 
ford Union, in which the reduction of rates has been greater than in 
any other in thisdistrict. Mr. Calvert, the Chairman, informs me that 
the only exception which they admit is in favour of old or disabled 
women who are supposed to earn a trifle by spinning. Even in this 
Union, however, relief is afforded to married labourers not able-bodied, 
by admitting into the workhouse one or more of the eldest of the un- 
employed children. 

The general conclusion I have arrived at on this head is, that, 
although to withhold relief in.aid of wages from the partially disabied 
is the wise and proper course, yet that this district is by no means ripe 
for such a mode of dealing with them. Itappears to me that it would 
excite general opposition, and the evil of the clamour would be far 
greater than the good effected by the saving. Indeed, it would be 
much more feasible to prohibit at some future period all out-relief to 
widows who have no children under seven years of age, although the 
time has not arrived when even the latter measure could be quietly 
carried into effect. 

Ifl.—As regards the securities for the skill and independence of 
auditors, I am unable, owing to the comparatively short period during 
which T have performed the duties of Assistant Commissioner, to give 
any information of importance beyond what is contained in the Draft 
Report of your Board. Unions in this district have been allowed to 
unite for the election of an auditor, and in one instance there is only 
one auditor for as many as nineteen Unions. In the performance of 
his duties I have no doubt that the gentleman last alluded to will act 
both with ability and with boldness ; but he has confessed to me him- 
self the awkwardness which he has felt in finding fault with the pro- 
ceedings of Boards of Guardians to many members of which he is 
under personal obligations; and no one admits more fully than he 
does the propriety of auditors being appointed solely by the Commis- 
sioners, ‘This is most decidedly my own opinion. I think that they 
should be not only appointed but also paid by the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners ; that the same auditor should be appointed for many Unions ; 
that the salary should be ample, and only first-rate men should be se- 
lected for the office. It appears to me as faulty to allow Boards of 
Guardians to nominate and pay their own auditors as it would be to 
permit schoolboys to elect and pay their own schoolmasters, 

TV.—TI will now conclude by adverting to some particular influences 
and causes, impeding the amended administration of the law, which 
have not been explicitly treated of in your Report. 

1. In the first place, there is, I conceive, no slight jealousy on the 
part of some country gentlemen at the idea of their being in any way 
controlled by an external power in managing the affairs of their own 
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parishes. 'The dislike of such persons is not so much to any particular 
mode in which that power exercises its functions as to the very existence 
of the power itself. Many of them possessing a large proportion, and 
some of them the whole, of the parish in which they reside, it is strange 
and unnatural to them that any legislative or administrative authority 
should interfere with the management of their parish, which seems almost 
the same in their estimation as meddling with the management of their 
private property. | 

When we call to mind the cordial co-operation with which the Poor 
Law Amendment Act has been carried into execution by a large pro- 
portion of the nobility and gentry of England, it will scarcely be asserted 
that the feeling of jealousy above alluded to is very common ; but still it 
does exist, and. is worthy of being noted among the impediments to the 
vigorous working of the law. Perhaps the present generation must 
pass away before that feeling will absolutely cease to operate. 

2, In the next place, although it is an undeniable and gratifying fact 
that in the rural districts political animosities have not prevented gen- 
tlemen with all shades of political opinions from acting together for the 
common good, this cannot be asserted with equal truth of the towns. 

In the present balanced state of political parties in towns, very slight 
variations of popular feeling may turn thescale at the hustings in favour 
of one or other of the rival candidates. Hence electioneering agents 
are constantly on the watch for any unguarded acts or language of those 
who are opposed to the party which they represent. Now it cannot be 
denied that the New Poor Law exhibits certain features of unpopularity 
which render its political supporters timid and backward in asserting 
and acting on what they think and know. 

Accordingly, some towns might be mentioned in which, owing to 
these causes, no progress whatever is made in carrying out the new 
law. 

3. However, both these latter impediments are perhaps of a transi- 
tory and temporary nature; but there is one which is likely to be more 
durable, which consists in the peculiar character of the English people. 
Of all nations which have been remarkable in the history of the world, 
they have manifested the most singular backwardness in carrying out 
principles to their remote legitimate consequences. ‘They always stop 
short, and rest content with realising a moderate practical good, leaving 
it to men whom they call theorists to point out greater advantages as 
within their reach. This was strikingly the case both at the Reforma- 
tion and the Revolution of 1688, and has often been eminently bene- 
ficial. It was, in fact, the chief security, during the agitation conse- 
quent upon the proposal of the Reform Bill, against the subsequent 
adoption of extensive and perilous changes. 

Bringing this character to the consideration of the Poor Laws, they 
adopted and have maintained the workhouse test for the able-bodied, 
on account of the decisive and palpable reduction of the rates which it 
occasioned. ‘Thereis and can be no mistake about the matter. When 
the overseer comes for the rates, money remains in the pockets of the 
farmers which would infallibly, under the old system, have been trans- 
ferred into the hands of the overseer. But the principles of the New 
Poor Law seem to have taken such slight hold on their minds that it is 
difficult to induce them to adopt any prohibition of relief which does 
not effect some immediate and perceptible reduction of the rates. 
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I see in this peculiarity of character a practical difficulty which will 
embarrass the Poor Law Commissioners in every further measure 
which they may recommend, and which will prevent the future pro- 
eressive improvement of the Unions from corresponding with the san- 
suine anticipations of many benevolent men. 

I am, &c., 
Epwarpb TwIsLETon, 
Yo the Poor Law Commissioners. Assistant Commissvoner. 


fixtracts of Letters transmitted by Mr. Twisleton, Assistant 
Commissioner. 


Extract from a Letter of W. L. B. Frevrr, Esq., Vice-Chairman of 
the Hoxne Union. 


“fur condition of the labourer who is now entirely dispauperised, 
and who under the Old Poor Law was a regular weekly pensioner, is 
so greatly improved that one can scarcely believe that they are the same 
individuals ; for, as under the Old Poor Law it was to their interest to 
make themselves appear as wretched as they possibly could by a con- 
tinued feigning to appear so, by the force of habit they in time actually 
became what they appeared to be, so under the present system, by re- 
versing the motives to their interested feelings, and by inducing them 
io bring up their families in as respectable a manner as possible, and 
keeping themselves in the employ of good masters, they are now also 
becoming what they appear to be, that is, respectable members of the 
community; they are now properly appreciating the benefits of con- 
stant employment at good wages ; and we begin to see those bonds of 
mutual good feeling between master and man again cemented which 
had been torn asunder by the debasing influences of the Old Poor Law. 
I do not here intend to state that there are no cases among the inde- 
pendent labourers where hardship is not to be found ; on the contrary, 
i believe there has been many a case where a man has had to support a 
large family of small children, that they have been obliged to undergo 
great hardships, and such would of necessity be the case under any 
change of legislation, more especially during the time that must elapse 
before expedients can be found to remedy those hard cases; and I am 
happy to add that we now do find, by the great demand for labour at 
all ages, from 7 years old to 70, by the almost general allotment of 
small portions of land to the labouring man who has a family to main- 
tain, by the distribution of charity in the proper and legitimate channels, 
and by the greater stimulation to exertion in. the minds of the lower 
orders, that these cases are so much ameliorated as to be called almost 
completely remedied. For we find now where the labourer has con- 
stant employment that he can afford to clothe his family respectably 
can keep his fat pig in the sty, and at Michaelmas can pay his rent as 
it becomes due. | } 

“* But I will now revert to another portion, and I am happy to say a 
small portion only, of the labouring population, 2. e. to those who are 
receiving partial relief from the parish funds in consequence of having 
a part of their families in sickness, or labouring under some infirmity : 
by having out-door relief granted in these cases they generally conceive 
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that, as there is a facility given to obtain it in one instance, if any, even 
the slightest opportunity occurs, they will be able to obtain an addition 
to that relief; this sort of reasoning induces them to depend on a mere 
casualty, and to neglect those exertions which the independent labourer 
is stimulated to by the knowledge that it must depend so/e/y upon him- 
self what his income is to be, and by this continued neglect of the exer- 
tions of which they are actually capable they remain ina state of pau- 
perism and poverty; their families may always be distinguished from 
those of their most industrious brethren by their ragged clothes and 
lazy demeanour, their cottages may always be found in a state of desti- 
tution and wretchedness, and they themselves are always the most inso- 
lent and worse-conducted labourers in the parish where they reside ; 
but, in order that you may see these cases the more clearly, 1 will fur- 
nish you with facts as to two cases on each side, which of themselves 
will speak more than I can in any way otherwise describe. 

‘The first two shall be cases of independent labourers, who have 
been entirely dispauperised. 

“ John Scales has a wife and a family of seven children, and who 
under the Old Poor Law received the head-money weekly, are now all 
maintained independently of parish relief; since the New Poor Law 
commenced they have been able to get two of their eldest children out 
at service, and to clothe them when they first went out, and still to 
assist in doing so. The man has constant employment, mostly at 
piece-work ; the two eldest children of those at home are generally em- 
ployed by the same master; the wife has a considerable share of em- 
ployment at such times as she can spare from her family, at the dif- 
ferent farm-houses in the parish, as charwoman. 

“ James Ling has a wife, and has had up to March last six children 
to maintain; one died, the five remaining are all girls, which is con- 
sidered to be a'family not likely to earn half so much as boys; the man 
is at constant work, generally task-work ; the woman goes to work 
all summer in the fields, taking her girls with her; in the winter they 
have but little to do, but in the summer they earn a great deal of 
money. 

- « These two families have each of them allotments of a quarter of an 
acre of land, from the produce of which they have been enabled this 
year to pay their cottage-rents; their children are decently clothed, and 
brought up in habits of industry and economy ; they can fat their 
pig of ten or fifteen stone, and keep their cottages respectably fur- 
nished. 

“ We will now look at two other characters, who are at times partially 
relieved from the parish funds. 

“ James Read hasa wife and seven children, two of whom are out at 
service; this man had been for some time in constant work for a mas- 
ter who did all in his power to assist him by giving him task-work, and 
by taking such of his children as were capable of any work at all into 
his employ; but with all this care and kindness he was always discon- 
tented and grumbling; he cannot forget the sweets of the head-money 
system, when he used to say he could get as much for play as for work. 
This same master, out of pure kindness to the man, on account of his 
family, took the eldest girl into his house before she was capable of 
taking any other place on account of her being so young ; he had been 
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allowed by the trustees of some charity estates in the parish, left for 
parochial purposes in part, to occupy a house rent-free, but all would 
not do; he actually most grossiy offended his master who had been so 
kind to him, and thereby got turned out of his employ, and could only 
since then obtain casual work ; one or two of his children have been at 
times unhealthy, and the man has had a chance few days of illness ; 
this has been the pretext for applying for and obtaining at times out- 
door relief from the Board of Guardians, and, having thus obtained it, 
they are still grumbling because they cannot have it continued to them 
on account of their large family, forgetting their own wilful bad conduct 
in throwing themselves out of the employ of one who allowed them 
such work as would keep them in comfort; and here we see that, 
although this man has an allotment of the same extent as the two pre- 
ceding cases, and living as before mentioned rent-free, their cottage is 
not near so well furnished as Ling’s or Scales’; their children are not 
so well clothed, constant grumblers, and all for want of proper moral 
discrimination, 

‘William Mullinger has a wife and five children. Here is a noto- 
rious instance of a state of debasing immorality, completely, I believe, 
brought on by relief having been given to them for years, and at times 
even now continued to them in casual sickness. This manisa cunning, 
crafty fellow, who does not at all approve of going to work ; and the 
children are brought up in habits of Jaziness and the grossest depravity 
—instead of being compelled to go to service, they are encouraged to 
stay at home; a girl, the eldest, is now the mother of a bastard child ; 
the others are at any time to be distinguished by their laziness and bad 
behaviour; and if at any time even the most trivial case of sickness 
occurs in the family they are sure to fly immediately to the relieving 
officer ; and in a recent case of slight illness of the wife medical relief was 
granted them, but, as the medical man happened to be engaged for a 
few hours in a case of a pressing and urgent nature, they would not wait 
for him, but actually could afford in their indignation to send for 
another medical man and pay him from their own resources ; and when 
the parish doctor arrived the door was slammed in his face, and he was 
told to go where he came from, for he was not wanted there. This 
man has such a share of shrewd wit and natural ability, that I firmly 
believe, if he had taked only half the care to be an honest man that he 
has exercised towards cheating others, he would now, instead of being 
in the wretched state he is in, have been a man of substance in the 
world. 

«he above cases are all of them personally known to me, and indeed 
all are belonging to the parish where I lately resided. 

“The effects of relief given out of the workhouse to persons repre- 
sented to be upwards of 60 years, but who are yet able-bodied, has been 
to deter them in a great measure from seeking so perseveringly for 
work as they otherwise would have done, and we are often compelled 
to resort to the test of the workhouse where out-door relief has been 
eranted in order to stimulate them to the exertion necessary to obtain 
employment. 

“Tn cases where out-door relief is granted to the partially disabled, 
we are the most subject to imposition, more so than in any other cases 
that come before us, for partial disability is almost sure to be made the 
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cloak for hypocrisy and imposture, and they are consequently the most 
difficult to deal with; for if the test of the workhouse be applied on a 
first application, or even after it has received a temporary out-door 
relief, we are almost sure to have an outcry raised against us for being 
hard-hearted and cruel; whereas, on the contrary, if the test has been 
applied, and it proves to be a case where the applicant chooses rather to 
maintain himself, thereby proving that there was no necessity for making 
the application, we get very little credit for the test otherwise than the 
satisfaction of knowing that imposition has been detected and pre- 
vented, and the funds of the Union have been so far spared; these are 
the cases which now require our most constant care and attention, for as 
some do, and I believe some of them very properly, obtain relief, even 
these are inducements for all sorts of expedients to be resorted to by 
those who may have the appearance only of decrepitude or of being 
partially disabled: and indeed I have been repeatedly told by paupers 
that they have no right to work after they have arrived at acertain age, 
merely because others of the same age are obtaining owt-door relief; 
and they say that they can see no reason why one should obtain it at 
such an age, and others, no matter what their capabilities may.be, should 
be debarred from it; I have not only heard this from the poor them- 
selves, but from others who I should have thought much better versed 
by their abilities to have seen the case in its true bearing. 

“In consequence of the relief thus given to the partially disabled, the 
demand for the labour of the younger workmen has been of late much 
ereater, and I believe that they by this means obtain more constant 
employ ; indeed the demand for labour in this Union is at times so 
ereat that I have known instances of late where, under the old Poor 
Law, they were accustomed most generally to have 50 or 60 able-bodied 
men out of employ, they now can scarcely find men enough for their 
work; and I was told by a respectable farmer in one of the parishes 
where such a superfluity of labourers formerly existed, that he now found 
it at times a most difficult matter to obtain men, and that he intended, 
if the difficulty troubled him much longer, to advertise for labourers in 
the newspapers.”’ 


Exrracr of a Letter from the Vice-Chairman of King’s Lynn Union. 


“T consipeR the condition of most of the married labourers in this 
town to be very bad, owing almost wholly to. their own improvident 
conduct: their earnings at times are very great. I have known cases 
where individuals have earned upwards of 30s. in the week, and then 
have made application to the relieving officers for relief, which was 
eranted. I consider this town peculiarly situated, as it is with the 
greatest difficulty that the earnings of the lower class can be correctly 
ascertained ; and on this account the Board and relieving officers, too, 
are frequently imposed upon. ‘The only way, in my opinion, to get 
over this difficulty would be altogether to discontinue out-door relief to 
the able-bodied. We have in some cases tried this plan, and it has 
never failed in having the desired effect. One case I recollect particu- 
larly ; the individual was a sailor, who had a wife and family, and who, 
from bad conduct, had placed himself in that situation that no captain 
would employ him; he consequently came to the parish, and was 
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relieved for a time until the cause of his want of employment was cor- 
rectly ascertained ; he was then lectured severely by the Board and 
offered the house which he declined. ‘This is near twelve months ago, 
and he has never applied since, and now, 1 understand, he conducts 
himself as well as any man can possibly do, and, as a proof of it, is 
now in constant employ, and himself, wife, and children (who while 
receiving relief were almost in rags) are now respectably dressed. 
There are many other cases of this description that I am acquainted 
with, which convince me that the withdrawal of all out-relief to able- 
bodied labourers would not only be a benefit to the rate-payer but to 
the recipients themselves. 

‘“‘ The granting relief to the partially disabled does not appear to me 
to work well; but at present I am not prepared to suggest any other 
plan that would be an improvement. 

‘*The most annoying cases that come before our Board are cases of 
desertion ; and I regret to say that, although strenuously opposed by 
myself and a few other Guardians, they have almost invariably been 
relieved. ‘These cases are really becoming very numerous, and | think 
a suggestion from the Poor Law Commissioners to the Board, that no 
case of this description should be relieved out of the house, would have 
a good effect. 

‘“‘T am a strenuous supporter of the Poor Law Amendment Act, and 
feel disposed to carry out to the fullest extent the orders and directions 
of the Poor Law Commissioners. 

“* JosePpH WALES, 
“ Vice-Chairman of King’s Lynn Union.” 


’ EXtTrRaAcr of a Letter from the Rev. Fred. Calvert, Chairman of the 
Cosford Union. 


“T am of opinion that if Boards of Guardians adopt any system of 
giving out-relief in aid of wages to men above 60 years of age, or to 
persons professing to be partially disabled for other reasons, without a 
previous exhibition of the workhouse test, they will descend very rapidly 
into many of the vices of the old Poor Law. 

“J could produce a dozen instances of men who have passed for 
persons wholly or partially disabled, and have been regularly relieved as 
such, but who, upon an offer of the workhouse, actual or implied, have 
immediately recovered their strength, or have otherwise found means 
of supporting themselves without parochial assistance. Last year a man 
named William Finch, belonging to this parish, who had never done a 
day’s work for about 15 years (during which time he had been con- 
sidered both by his parish, and subsequently by the Board of Guardians, 
as wholly disabled), was observed one day by a relieving officer col- 
lecting horsedung on the high-road (his only occupation) at a greater 
distance from his home, and with a more heavily-laden wheel-barrow 
than seemed consistent with his professed helplessness. His allowance 
was stopped, with the understanding that he might have relief in the 
workhouse ; but, instead of applying for an order, a grown-up daughter 
went out to service, and he hired himself to a farmer as ploughman, at 
10s. per week. 

** He has been in regular work ever since, and I heard yesterday that 
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his present employer considers him to be one of the best ploughmen in 
the county. 

‘* Besides cases of this kind, where pretences of sickness have been 
detected, there is a very numerous class of persons who have no regular 
employment‘ and, consequently, no means of subsistence which can be 
estimated by any but themselves. 

“'These people live nobody knows how ; some carry baskets ebout 
the country with various articles for sale; some pick up‘ odd jobs’ in 
market-towns, &c. &c. Now all these persons were constant pen- 
sioners upon the parochial rate formerly, and would again get them- 
selves placed upon the out-door relief list of the relieving officers, if the 
rule of requiring them to receive relief in the workhouse were relaxed. 
A great proportion of this class would come under the denomination of 
the partially disabled ; for, if a man has never been seen to work, he 
has one good pretext for asserting his inability to do so. 

-“ IT cannot see in what way Boards of Guardians could find work for 
any class of paupers otherwise than in the workhouse. 

** My wishes with respect to the vaccination of the poor in this Union 
were completely satisfied by the suggestions of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, Which are now under the consideration of the medical officers.”’ 


% Re No. 6. 

MEDICAL RELIEF.—Reports from Assistant ComMMIssIONERS 
and other ComMMUNICATIONS respecting the ARRANGEMENTS for afford- 
ine’ Mepicat Revier to Sick Paupsrs. 


CoMmMISSIONERS’? CrircuLarR to Assistant COMMISSIONERS calling for 
‘ Reports. 


Poor Law Commission Office, 

Sir, Somerset House, 21st February, 1839. 
Tur approaching termination of the parochial year, and the consequent 
renewal of the medical contracts throughout the Unions, would, under 
ordinary circumstances, have led the Poor Law Commissioners to have 
taken this opportunity of deliberating and deciding upon any modifica- 
tion of the existing system of administering medical relief to the poor 
which might appear desirable. 

Looking, however, to the probability that the subject of the Poor Law 
will again come under the consideration of the Legislature in the course 
of a short time, the Poor Law Commissioners deem it to be advisable 
not to originate any immediate or general change in the medical 
arranyements at the present moment, but to confine themselves to the 
task of laying before Her Majesty’s Government the result of the expe- 
rience of the various systems which are in action in the different parts 
of England and Wales, and of drawing attention to the conclusions to 
which the Commissioners, after an attentive consideration of these 
results, may ultimately arrive. ; 

With this view, the Commissioners request that you will bestow the 
most careful attention on this subject, and that you will furnish them, 
previously to the 12th of the ensuing month, with a Report containing 
the several matters herein mentioned, which, with the statistical informa- 
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tion already existing in the office, will, as the Commissioners trust, place 
before them the whole of this important subject in all its bearings. 

1. How are the medieal officers selected in the several Unions under 
your superintendence, and has the system of tender been adopted in any 
cases ? 

2. What mode is adopted in the several Unions under your superin- 
tendence of fixing and apportioning the salaries of the medical officers ? 

i. e. By a fixed salary, 
By a payment per case, 
By a pauper list, 
Or how otherwise ? 

3. Has dissatisfaction arisen in any, and in which, of the Unions 

under your superintendence, on any of the following points— 
1. As to the size of the districts ; 
2. Asto the remuneration of the medical officer ; 
. As to the qualification of the medical officer ; 
_ As to the mode in which he is chosen ; 
As to the attendance or efficiency of the medical officer; and 
you will distinguish whether that dissatisfaction has arisen | 
On the part of the poor, 
The medical officer, 
The Guardians, 
Or the public generally ? 

4. Have you observed any facts in any, and in which, of the Unions 
under your superintendence, tending to show that a disposition to seek 
medical relief (or relief generally) has been encouraged or discouraged 
by the medical arrangements ? 

5. What is the practice in the Unions under your superintendence 
respecting the medical relief of the families of men who are usually 
in employment at the ordinary wages of the district ? 

6. What is the practice in the Unions under your superintendence 
respecting the medical relief of persons not being able-bodied men, and 
who are not otherwise in the receipt of out-door relief? 

7. Is it the practice in the Unions under your superintendence 
for aged or infirm persons, or others who are habitually in the receipt 
of out-door relief, to apply for an order for medical relief before the 
medical officer of the district attends them ? 

8. Do you consider that any general or special alteration of the 
medical arrangements in your district is desirable; and, if so, what 
alteration would you suggest, keeping in your view more especially— 

The size of the districts, 

The establishment of a pauper list, 

The mode of payment of medical officers, 
And the mode of appointing them ? 

9. Can you suggest any improvements in the forms of register kept 
by the medical officers, or in the orders issued by the Board of Guar- 
dians or Relieving Officers, or in the forms of certificate given by the 
medical officers or other practitioners. 

Signed by order of the Board, KE. Cuapwick, Secretary. 
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Reporrs of the AssisrANT CoMMISSIONERS in reply to the foregoing 
CIRCULAR. 


I.—Exrracts from Mr. Apry’s Reporr—Parts of Somerset, Glou- 
‘ cester, and Wilts. 


9th March, 1839. 


I have received answers from 35 out of 39 Unions, which I have put 
in a condensed form, and annexed hereto. 


1. How are the medical officers 
selected in the several Unions 
under your superintendence, and 
has the system of tender been 
adopted in any cases ? 


2. What mode is adopted in the 
several Unions under your super- 
intendence of fixing and appor- 
tioning the salaries of the medical 
officers ? 

By a fixed salary. 


By a payment per case. 


In 23 Unions, viz., 22 in Mr. 
Weale’s late district, and J in 
Colonel & Court’s, viz., the Chip- 
penham Union, the salaries being 
first fixed by the Guardians, chiefly 
on the basis of 3d. to 4d. on the 
population, according to distance 
and other circumstances ; the dis- 
tricts and salaries are advertised, 
and the Guardians select the officer 
from the candidates who offer 
themselves. 

In 10 Unions in Colonel a4 
Court’s late district the case ap- 
pears reversed ; tenders from «the 
medical gentlemen, at a_ salary 
fixed by them, being advertised 
for,and the Guardians then making 
a selection from the candidates. 

In 2 Unions, viz., Calne and 
Bradford, there has been ne com- 
petition either way, the Guardians 
having arranged their districts to 
suit the resident medical gentle- 
men, at an annual salary mutually 
agreed upon. 


In all the Unions. ; 

In 23 Unions fixed by Guar- 
dians on the basis before 
stated. 

10 Unions by the medical 
candidates themselves. 

2 Unions mutually ar- 
ranged between Guar- 
dians and officer. 

1 (District <of a. Union 
(Highworth) only, with 
a maximum. 


. 
| 
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By a pauper list or how 
otherwise. 

3. Has dissatisfaction arisen in 
any and in which of the Unions 
under your superintendence,on any 
of the following points ? 

1. As to the size of the dis- 
tricts. 


2, As to the remuneration of 
the medical officer. 


3. As to the qualification of 
the medical officer. 

4. As to the mode in which 
he is chosen. 

5. As to the attendance or 
efficiency of the medical 
officer. 


4, Have you observed any facts 
in any and in which of the Unions 
under your superintendence, to 
show that a disposition to seek 
medical relief (or relief generally) 
has been encouraged or discou- 
raged by the medical arrange- 
ments ? 


5. What is the practice in the 
Unions under your superintend- 
ence respecting the medical relief 
of the families of men who are 
usually in employment at the or- 
dinary wages of the district ? 


6. What is the practice in the 
Unions under your superintendence 
respecting medical relief of per- 
sons not being able-bodied, and 
who are not otherwise in the re- 
ceipt of out-door relief? 
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None. 


No—in 25 Union. 

VYes—in 10 Unions, on the 
part of the medical officers only. | 

No—in 21 Unions. 

Yes—in 14 Unions, on the part 
of the medical officer. 

No—in 34 Unions, 

Yes—in 1 Union (Bridgewater). 

No—in 34 Unions, 

Yes—in 1 Union (Bridgewater). 

No—in 30 Unions. 

Yes—in 5 Unions; on the part 
of the poor 2 of the 5 brought 
forward by the poor themselves, 
and the remaining 3 by the Guar- 
dians at their request. 

Yes—in 20 Unions, the usual 
cause assigned being the expecta- 
tion on the part of the pauper of 
obtaining pecuniary relief when 
once on the medical lists, and the 
unlimited power exercised by the 
medical officers in ordering relief 
in kind, to aid the operation of 
their medicines, a power which 
they neither possessed nor exercised 
under the old law. 

In the remaining 15 Unions, 
the answer to this query is, that 
they are not aware of any differ- 
ence. 

In Ll Union, to afford it to la- 
bourers, but not artisans. © 

In 2 Unions, to afford it when 
the heads of families (man or 
wife) are ill. 

In 5 Unions, to afford it only 
in cases of emergency. 

In 27 Unions, to afford it gene- 
rally when any members of the 
family are ill. . 

In 5 Unions, to afford it only in 
cases of emergency. 

In 30 Unions, to afford it to all 
the Guardians considered unable 
to pay for themselves. 


—— ee 
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7. Is it the practice in the 
Unions under your superintend- 
ence for aged or infirm persons, 
or others who are habitually in 
the receipt of out-door relief, to 
apply for an order for medical 
relief before the medical officer of 
the district attends them? 

8. Do you consider any general 
or special alteration of the medical 
arrangements in your district is 
desirable, and if so, what alter- 
ation would you suggest, keeping 
in your view more especially the 
size of the district, the establish- 
ment of a pauper list, the mode of 
payment of medical officers, and 
the mode of appointing them ? 


Yes, in 17 Unions. 

No, in 18 Unions. 

The medical officers in general 
being aware that they would re- 
ceive orders as a matter of course. 


Tam afraid a general alteration 
is not practicable, but that the 
medical arrangements must de- 
pend upon the particular cireum- 
stances of the district. 

I am fully satisfied that the 
medical arrangements of the whole 
of my present district have greatly 
encouraged a disposition on the 
part of the poor, whether recipients 
of pecuniary relief or not, to seek 
medical relief. 

In addition to the ue cause 
which operates on all paupers not 
receiving pecuniary relief — viz. 
the expectation or hope of its 
leading to pecuniary relief—the 
medical men, previous to the new 
Poor Law Act, never possessed, 
or at least never exercised, the 
privilege of recommending (in 
effect ordering) nutritious diet and 
articles of clothing, as at present, 
to an extent only limited by their 
discretion. Nor did the payment 
per case, in midwifery cases, now 
general, exist under the old paro- 
chial contracts. The great bulk 
of the women were then attended 
in their confinements by a female 
midwife, at a very moderate rate. 
Now they and the midwifes, fre- 
quently, I fear, at the instigation 
of the medical officer, make every 
excuse to obtain his attendance, 
knowing that relief in kind, in the 
shape of tea, sugar, linen, &c., is 
invariably recommended or or- 
dered by him, and in many in- 
stances pecuniary relief also ai- 
lowed by the Guardians. These 
among others may be mentioned 
as reasons tending to show the 
certainty of the existence, of a 


ian 
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Can you suggest any improve- 
ment in the forms of register kept 
by the medical officers, or in the 


orders issued by the Board of 


Guardians or relieving officers, or 
in the forms of certificates given 
by the medical officers or other 
practitioner ? 
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greater disposition on the part of 
the pauper to seek medical relief 
now than formerly. 

The system of medical relief 
which, in my opinion, has worked 
~best, is that pursued at Bedford, 
which is founded on a pauper list, 
and the payment per case for 
casual paupers at a proportionate 
rate. And it not being the cus- 
tom in that county to allow the 
medical officer to direct or recom- 
mend any additional dietary (ex- 
cept in some very special case) to 
any of the out-door paupers, no 
abuse of the nature I have men- 
tioned had crept in when the 
Union was transferred from me. 

* I find, however, the habits of 
the poor and of the medical men 
of this district, and the practice as 
to medical relief so different from 
Bedfordshire, that I am very far 
from considering that it is prac- 
ticable to carry out the same sys- 
tem here. 

The two forms directed to be 
kept by the medical officers are 
extremely imperfect and unsatis- 
factory, neither dovetailing with 
each other, nor possessing any 
self-proving test of their correct- 
ness. ‘They are isolated forms, 
uot connected with the relieving 
officer's application-book and re- 
lief-list, nor with the returns 
required by the Quarterly Ab- 
Stract, ‘They are useful, there- 
fore, only according to the atten- 
tion bestowed on them by the 
medical officer and Guardians, 
which varies materially in different 
Unions. 

I have no doubt great improve- 
ments may be effected in the forms, 
as has been done at Bedford, but 
my impression is strong, that to 
make the various forms connected 
with medical relief perfect, the ap- 
plication-book and relief-list, for 
either medical relief or pecuniary 
relief arising from illness, should 
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be distinct and separate books, r 
unconnected with the other cases — 


of relief, but dovetailing, and sup- 
ported by, the medical officers’ 
returns. 


IL.—Exrracts from Coronet A’Court’s Rerorr—Counties of 
Southampton, Dorset, and Wilts. 


. Southampton, February 24, 1839. 

Ist. Tue medical officers in my present district have usually been 
elected by iender ; but occasionally, I believe, arrangements have been 
made with the medical gentlemen already in office to continue their 
appointments for another twelvemonth, upon such terms as may have 
been considered reasonable to the parties interested. 

In the Alresford Union the per-case system is in operation, having 
been introduced, for the first time, purely as an experiment, at Lady- 
day, 1838. 

The system was adopted with the view, not only of enabling the 
Guardians to secure payment for medical attendance from parties to 
whom it might be improperly afforded, but also to encourage the 
establishment of medical clubs. Many of the Guardians are of opinion 
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that neither of these objects have been attained; medical clubs have — 


not been formed; and nothing has as yet been recovered as repayment 
of attendance incautiously granted, | 

The medical gentleman complains of the arrangement as not affording 
him sufficient remuneration, and as placing the interests of the Guar- 
dians and that of the doctor in too direct opposition. He complains 


that the relieving officer is not sufficiently liberal in sanctioning new 


cases; and would fain arrange that no application should be refused. — 


He would greatly prefer the certainty of a small payment by the Union 


to the chances of better remuneration from the independent labourer, — 
This objection is so completely the reverse of any that has yet been — 


adduced, that I judge it right to report it, though Ican in no way admit — 


the force of it. 


After several discussions a majority of the Guardians have expressed - 
an anxiety to continue the system for another twelvemonth, increasing | 
the payment from ls. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per case, and limiting the total 
expenditure to 80/. per annum. ‘The permanent poor to be attended, © 


SS 
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as heretofore, at a fixed salary of 70/.; and it is determined to take the 


sense of the professional gentlemen upon it immediately. 


Qndly. Where the tender system is adopted, the salary is not fixed by” 


ee 


the Guardians ; but they are usually guided by the amount paid in the ~ 
preceding year, as are also the medical gentlemen, unless circumstances — 
should have occurred to make it appear that the sums paid were either” 
insufficient remuneration for the duties performed, or more than might ” 


reasonably be expected for them. 


The payments per case were adopted in some of the Unions of my 


late district ; but, from the advertisements which I have lately seen in 
the newspapers, I presume that it is not contemplated to renew them.” 
So also as to payments by a pauper list ; but neither of these modes of 
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payment have obtained in the Unions now under my inspection, except 
Alresford. 

3rdly. As I have made it a rule never to interfere with the Guardians 
in their medical arrangements, unless upon special erounds, I have 
generally found that they have been considered satisfactory. 

Dissatisfaction has very seldom been expressed as to the size of the 
district; but it has sometimes been stated to me that attendance on 
paupers in some particular parishes of districts has been inconvenient, 
with respect to the private practice of the professional gentlemen. This 
difficulty, however, cannot always be avoided; neither is it desirable 
that the Guardians should cast their districts altogether with reference 
to the private practice of individuals, which is subject to frequent 
alteration. 

As well-qualified candidates are seldom wanting for any vacant 
appointment, I presume that the present salaries of the medical officers 
are considered reasonable: at the same time I have often heard com- 
plaints as to the smallness of them. 

The qualifications of medical gentlemen are generally so well known 
before they are elected by the Guardians, that I do not remember ever 
to have had the subject brought before me in the nature of a complaint. 

The system of tender is, I think, more frequently objected to by the 
friends of the medical gentlemen who hold appointments than by the 
profession generally; though, to many, I believe, it is considered 
offensive. 

I think in almost every instance where complaints have been made 
of want of attention on the part of the medical officers, and such com- 
plaints are by no means of common occurrence, they have originated 
with individual Guardians, and have come under their observation in 
their visits to the poor in their own neighbourhoods. 

I need not add that they have received the most prompt attention. 

4thly. ‘There is clearly no reluctance—on the contrary, there is an 
evident disposition—to seek for medical relief from the Unions; but I 
have observed nothing which induces me to think that such disposition 
is encouraged by the medical arrangements. It must always be borne 
in mind, that in the western counties, prior to the passing of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, every agricultural labourer was taught to believe 
that he had a claim upon the parish doctor whenever sickness overtook 
him. 

Sthly. Agricultural wages are so low that the fact of sickness, more 
especially in the head of a family, compels the married labourers with 
three or four children to apply for relief. It is generally withheld from 
young men with one or two children, provided the application for relief 
be made within a few days of the appearance of illness, unless in cases 
of emergency or destitution. It is altogether refused if the parties 
seeking relief are known to be in circumstances not to require it. 

6thly. All cases such as are described in your 6th question are decided 
according to their merits. 

7thly. No medical officer would hesitate to attend the aged and infirm 
paupers habitually in the receipt of parish relief without an order to that 
effect ; but it is the practice for relieving officers liberally to give such 
orders, for the purpose of ascertaining whether any additional relief is 
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required for them. , This is granted upon a medical certificate, and is 
duly reported at the next sitting of the Board of Guardians. 

Sthly. Iam more and more disposed to adhere to the original view 
which I took of this question, and to leave the medical arrangements as 
much as possible to the Guardians. I am, however, inclined to recom- 
mend that they should now discontinue, under ordinary circumstanées, 
the system of tender; that they should enter into their medical contracts ° 
in such manner as may appear most advantageous to all parties, the 
Guardians being specially summoned for that purpose. 

Sthly. I have never been quite satisfied with the mode in which the 
register of attendance on the sick is kept by the medical gentlemen. 
The forms themselves I would not alter. I would adopt generally what 
I have partially recommended, namely, that the medical officers should 
distinguish, in their weekly returns, the mode in which they have 
attended to the sick ; whether they have visited the patient in his own 
house ?—if so, the letter V in the column for the day denotes such 
visit :—has he merely sent medicine to him ?—the letter M indicates 
that fact; and if the patient calls personally upon the doctor for advice, 
and does not give him the trouble of a visit, this is shown by the letter C. 
By this simple method the actual duties and labours of the medical 
gentlemen are ascertained, and their salaries can be satisfactorily 
apportioned to them; but, above ail, the Guardians see at a glance the 
degree of attention paid to the sick, and can at once detect any irregu- 
larity or negligence. 


Ill.—Mr. Power’s Rerorr—Lancashire and the West Riding of 
York. 
‘GENTLEMEN, Preston, March 9, 1839. 

Previously to the formation of Poor Law Unions, the state of the 
medical relief, both in Lancashire and the West Riding of York, was 
very different from the state of medical relief, under the old system, in 
the south of England. The system of contracting, by a fixed salary, 
for attendance on the poor, was rare, and where existing was usually 
productive of a very small salary to the medical man. ‘The more com- 
mon practice was for the township to incur bills for attendance on those 
paupers in whose favour the overseers, or vestry, granted an order. 
Both practices were sometimes found existing in different townships of 
the same Union; but I may say that, with scarcely any exception, 
through the whole district, the medical relief, of which any distinct 
account could be found in the township books, bore an extremely small 
proportion to the population, and to the general expenditure on the 
poor. 

This state of things may be attributed, in some degree, to circum- 
stances favourably distinguishing the management of parochial affairs, 
in this district, from the management existing previously to the Poor 
Law Amendment Act in the southern counties. Amongst such cir- 
cumstances are the following :—A close spirit of economy in relieving 
the poor on the part of the assistant overseers and vestries: a great 
degree of hardihood and independence in the mass of the people; the 
existence of numerous clubs and societies, providing against the cen- 


“~ 
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tingency of sickness, and embracing large numbers of the operative 
classes ; and to these may be added a disposition on. the part of the 
medical men to make moderate charge upon the township for. attend- 
ance upon pauper patients, properly distinguishing between the. latter 
and a more wealthy class of patients, and: not presuming too far upon 
the competency of the township to supply the difference. . Under these 
circumstances, I have usually found that the practice of paying the bills 
of medical men, instead of contracting with them for attendance on’ 
the poor, has been attended with the least expense to the townships in 
this district. 

By referring to the tabular statements of the Unions formed in this 
district, your Board will see abundant proof of the foregoing. remarks 
regarding the small cost of medical relief. Two of the more remark- 
able instances are the Chorlton-upon-Medlock and the West Derby 
Unions, containing each, at the time of inquiry, an estimated popula- 
tion of more than 60,000, in neither of which the medical expenses, 
distinguishable as such in the township books, exceeded 100/. per 
annum, 

The foregoing statements must, however, be qualified by some con- 
‘Siderations not reflecting credit on the parochial management. 

in most of the large towns the dispensary system was found existing, 
and in no case of which Iam aware does it exist to this day in con- 
nexion with the principle of self-support. This kind of charity, while 
it relieves the poor-rates of part of the burthen of medical relief, in- 
volves, at the same time, the mischief of introducing medical pauperism 
among classes of persons who ought to be wholly independent of medi- 
cal relief, except in extraordinary cases. 

Secondly, the small proportion which the charge of medical relief 
has borne to the total expenditure on the poor frequently assumes the 
form of an abuse, and must be imputed to maladministration of a very 
Serious nature. The overseer or the vestry have been afraid of incur- 
ring medical bills, and in many cases of application, through sickness, 
the uncertain extent of the consequences of giving an order for medical 
attendance has led them to give casual relief in money to the applicant, 
leaving him to find medical assistance for himself. This has frequently 
resulted in protracting the disorder, and keeping the patient on the 
township books ; but, whether so or not, the relief given to the appli- 
cant on account of sickness makes its appearance in the books in the 
form of shillings and sixpences, and is not entered as an item for 
medical relief. . 

It is remarkable that, on the introduction of the new system, there 
has scarcely ever appeared to be any difference of opinion among the 
Guardians as to the propriety of appointing district. medical officers, at 
certain fixed salaries; and the propriety of doing so has appeared to 
me to be felt chiefly upon the ground that it would be desirable to 
introduce a more liberal dispensation of medical relief than existed 
heretofore. 

That part of the Regulations’ order which related to this subject was 
carefully framed, so as not to hasten the Guardians in their delibera- 
tions regarding the future medical arrangements, and I have invariably 
recommended, on the first operation of a Union, a postponement of the 
Subject until a season of Jeisure. The question of change appeared to 
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me, in fact, full of difficulties, as I considered that the general establish- 
ment of the contract system might lead to greater expense, as well as 
to an undue extension of medical pauperism. 

In empowering the Guardians to appoint medical officers, an attempt 
was made to guard against the danger which must always attend the 
system of fixed salary, of drawing persons, who ought to be independent 
in this respect, within the pale of medical relief. This will be more 
clearly seen from the terms of the regulation issued, which it may be 
convenient to give in this place at full length. 


“ Medical Relief. 


“99. The Guardians may, from such period as they shall think 
proper, agree with some competent person or persons duly licensed to 
practise as a medical man, or medical men, to be the medical officer or 
officers of the said Union for the ensuing year, and to attend duly and 
punctually upon all paupers failing sick within the limits of the Union, 
either in the Workhouse or otherwise, and to supply such sick paupers 
with all necessary medicines and appliances whatsoever; but such 
agreement shall not, unless it contain a special proviso to that effect, 
bind the medical officer to attend any persons, or the families of any 
persons, who shall not at the time of making the same have been in the 
receipt of parochial relief ; but im case any such person shall be at- 
tended by order of the Board of Guardians, or other parties competent 
to give such order, the cost of such attendance shall be debited to the ac- 
count of the township or place liable to the same, whether such attend- 
ance have been given by a medical officer of the Union, or by any 
other person.” 

I will now proceed to answer the several questions in Mr. Chad- 
wick’s letter. 7 

1. The salaries of the medical officers in this district have been 
sometimes settled by receiving tenders from the candidates. When 
my opinion has been asked by the Guardians on this subject, I have 


recommended salaries to be fixed and advertised, but the system of — 


advertising the districts for tenders has been sometimes preferred by 
ihe Guardians as the most natural course, where contracts were not 
previously existing. 

There are a few Unions still where medical officers are not yet in- 


troduced, except to attend the workhouses ; and in these Unions the 


expenses of out-door medical relief still continue very trifling under the 
administration of the Guardians. 


2. The mode of payment has been almost universally by a fixed © 
salary, and the amount of this, determined as it has been partly by the © 


tenders, and partly by the estimate which the Guardians formed of the 


several parties tendering, has generally not very much exceeded the — 
former cost of medical relief. Whether the cost will continue thus — 
moderate, under a continued system of fixed salaries, will depend much ~ 


upon the judicious administration of each Board of Guardians. The 


effect of that part of the regulation which restrains applicants for | 
medical relief who were not paupers at the time of making the con-_ 


tract is certainly felt, and the principle is acted upon in some cases, 
but it cannot in practice be strictly adhered to in Unions of large 


population where the casualties are frequent. 
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There are two exceptions to the system of fixed salary, namely, the 
Chorlton and Warrington Unions. 

In the Chorlton Union the out-door medical relief is conducted by 
two medical officers at 5s. per case; and the total amount in this 
Union for one year has been 58/. 12s. 10d., which, added to their 
salaries for attending the two Union workhouses, gives a total amount 
of about 120/. per annum. 

In the Warrington Union three districts were made, and the total 
amount of salaries was 170/. This amount, by a resolution of the 
Guardians, was to be apportioned upon the several townships accord- 
ing to the number of cases belonging to each. 

This arrangement has produced, in its result, much dissatisfaction 
on the part of the populous townships, the cases averaging 2s. 6d. each 
upon the salary attached to the central district, while the cases in the 
country districts averaged 12s. 6d, each upon the salary. 

The populous townships accordingly contribute twice as much as 
they would if the cases of each district were separately charged upon 
the townships composing it; and this latter course is the more equit- 
able one in a Union with a large and populous town for its centre; and 
the present medical arrangements in the Warrington Union will pro- 
bably be altered accordingly. If the total salaries were charged on the 
established fund, in proportion to the averages of the several townships, 
the township of Warrington would pay 20/. 18s. per quarter; while, if 
each salary was charged upon the averages of the particular district, 
Warrington would pay only 14/. 18s. per quarter. This instance 
strongly illustrates the observation in p. 45 of the Fourth Annual Re- 
port as to the impropriety of charging the salaries of medical officers 
on the common fund of the Union. | 

3. No dissatisfaction has arisen, so fay as I am informed, in any of 
the Unions, either as to the size of the districts, the remuneration of the 
medical officer, his qualification, the mode in which he is chosen, his 
attendance, or his efficiency. I have always advised against the dis- 
tricts being made unnecessarily large, under the impression that where 
a competent practitioner is to be found, who is reasonable in his demands, 
it is better to employ his services upon the poor around him than those 
of a distant competitor. 

4, What is to be feared in this district, with regard to the new medi- 
cal arrangements, is, that while much improvement has been effected 
on the side of liberality, a greater reliance upon parochial medical 
relief may be introduced ; but there are no facts at present which justify 
this apprehension, and I feel a continually increasing reliance upon the 
judicious administration of the Guardians. 

5 and 6. The Guardians will not readily make any dsitinction be- 
tween classes of applicants for medical relief ; they grant an order only 
when, upon due consideration of a// the circumstances of the case, they 
think it necessary to do so. ‘This relief is sometimes given by way of 
loan to persons who it is thought may be able, at some future time, to 

' repay the expense. 

| 7. It is the practice of all persons who wish to be attended at the 
expense of the township or Union to apply to the proper authorities for 
an order. 
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8. I do not wish at present to suggest any alterations of the medical 
arrangements In my district. 

9. I am not aware of any improvements that are necessary in the 
medical registers, the forms of order for medical relief, or the forms of 
certificates, 

Iam, &c. A. Powrr. 

To the Poor Law Commissioners. 


IV.—Mr. Griuserv’s Report—Devonshire and Cornwall. 


GENTLEMEN, Plymouth, March Vth, 1839. 


I beg to state, in answer to the First Question, 


That the medical officers, at the commencement of the Unions, 
were generally chosen on the system of tender, after advertisement. 
This course was adopted from necessity. The Guardians could form 
no opinion as to the extent of the future duties of the medical officers, 
or as to the amount which would be a sufficient, and yet not exorbitant, 
remuneration ; nor could they estimate all those other advantages 
which act as inducemenis on medical practitioners to become medical 
officers of an Union. 

In subsequent years, when these particulars were better known to 
the Guardians, they have, in many cases, themselves fixed the amount 
of remuneration, and selected the officers, without reference to any 
competition as to salary. There are, however, still some appointments 
made on tender from the medical officer; but I am induced to think 
that, in these remaining instances, the practice will be given up as soon 
as the Guardians feel that they themselves can fix the sum. 

fam of opinion that the Guardians ought not to be precluded from 
the power of resorting to tender where necessary: for should the 
Guardians and the medical officers differ as to the amount, I see no 
mode of settling the question so likely to lead to a fair adjustment 
as to put it to the medical practitioners generally, for what amount 
they will undertake the duties. 


On the Second Head. 


Different modes have been adopted by the different Boards in my 
district of fixing and appointing the salaries. 

Throughout Devon the more general course was to pay per case. 

In Cornwall, to pay a fixed sum. 

The per-case contract was at first generally made on the terms of the 
amount decreasing according as the number of cases increased, and 
with a maximum sum. 

Since the formation of the Unions, the original medical arrange- 
ments have been, in several Unions, reconsidered, and in some altered. 
In some instances the per-case system has been given up, anda certain 
annual sum substituted. 

And in others the mode of the first contract has been varied so as to 


retain a per-case payment, but regulated according to what they call the 
club system. 
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A form of contract, as adopted at St. Thomas’s Union, accom- 
panies this. 

The distinctions between this per-case contract, called the club 
system, and that I had suggested, is, that in this there is no retro- 
gression in the amount per case, and no maximum sum; and, conse- 
quently, a direct interest, without any check in the contract itself, is 
given to the medical men in the increase of pauperism, ‘especially 
under the provision of the 6th clause; and I fear that both the amount 
paid and the good security of payment are so great, especially in the 
case of midwifery, as to give the medical officer of the Union a strong 
disinclination to encourage independent clubs. Jam strongly disposed 
to think that, without the inverse scale and the maximum sum, a per- 
case mode of payment is far less desirable than the contract for a 
certain sum. 

In some Unions the contract, as first made, has been continued. 


On the Third Head. 


The medical arrangements, and the superintendence of the duties of 
the médical officers, have occasioned the different Boards of Guardians 
more trouble and anxiety than any other part of their duties. With 
every variety of contract, and with every arrangement that has been 
made, some party has been more or less dissatisfied. 

The size of the districts has been complained of, by medical men who 
were not elected, as being too large; whilst the medical officers ap- 
pointed have regretted that the districts were not larger. 

Proposals have been made that each parish should have its separate 
medical man, 

And the medical man who before has had several parishes has 
remonstrated against interference with his practice. 

As regards remuneration, the general complaint from the medical 
men is that it Is insufficient. 

Others complain of the per-case system, because it exposes to their 
private patients the amount for which they attend each case of pau- 
perism. 

Whilst some Guardians have expressed an opinion, that the contract 
giving, as they say, the medical officer an interest in making cases, 
tends to the increase of pauperism. 

Others again complain that, under the contract for a certain sum, 
persons, who ought not to receive medical relief, obtain orders too 
easily. 

In scarcely any case have I heard of complaints of the qualification 
of the medical officer. Inone of the districts of Liskeard Unicon, and 
one in St. Germain’s, objections, arising from the joint cause of the 
disqualification and inattention of the medical officer, have been 
raised; and, in the former, the Guardians themselves changed the 
medical officer ; and, in the latter, his resignation was obtained on the 
intercession of the Central Board. 

Objections as to the mode of choosing the medical officer have arisen 
chiefly on the ground of tender. It is conceived that the Guardians are too 
much influenced by the consideration of the amount; but I have heard 
no objection made to the election of that officer being placed as it is in 
the hands of the Guardians. 
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Complaints have occasionally been made against the attendance of 
the medical officer, but I have always found the Guardians willing to 
investigate such complaints, and adopt such measures as appeared 
necessary to remove them. 

Complaints have sometimes, but not frequently, been made by the 

oor. 
: Medical men have themselves complained of the want of sufficient 
remuneration ; but they appear all to admit that greater facilities are 
now afforded to them than formerly, of supplying their patients with 
strengthening diet. 

The complaints of the Guardians seldom apply to the inefficiency or 
want of attention of the officer to the poor, but to the general irre- 
gularity of the medical officers in making their weekly returns and 
giving their certificates to the Board, and to the inconsiderate manner 
in which the Guardians conceive they are accustomed to give their 
directions for mutton, wine, and other articles for the sick. 

As regards the public generally, I have reason to think it well satis- 
fied with the medical provision for the poor ; with the ability, attention, 
and kindness of the medical officers; the facilities afforded by the 
Guardians to all complaints; and, contrasting the present with the 
former parochial medical relief, all persons with whom I converse agree 
that the present is far superior. 


On the Fourth Head. 


I find generally, that independent clubs are in progress or on the 
increase; that the savings-bank deposits are increased ; and I find 
a general striving for self-support in cases where formerly relief from 
the parish would solely have been looked to. This doubtless is the 
effect of the measure generally. I cannot, however, trace these effects 
to the mode in which out-door medical relief is eranted, but to the 
probability which always exists, whatever might be the fact, that the 
party seeking to be maintained by relief from the poor-rate might 
become a resident in the workhouse. The medical relief, I should be 
disposed to say, was rather attractive than otherwise; and this prin- 
cipally through the extra advantages the pauper obtains by the orders 
of the medical man for mutton and other extras. The medical officers 
but too frequently use the power confided to them of giving these orders 
for the purpose of obtaining additiowal relief, not only to the member of 
the family who is sick, but to the rest of the family. To lessen the 
mischief likely to arise from the abuse of this power, I thought it fit, 
some time since, to address to several Boards in my district a letter, of 
which a copy accompanies this. 


On the Fifth Head. 


The different Unions vary in their practice : some grant relief, others 
grant it by way of loan, but I am not aware of any who refuse it ; for, 
although they feel that medical relief to such men ought to be provided 
through the means of a club, yet in cases where there is no club, or 
where the man himself has not become a member, the Guardians feel 
the pressing urgency of sickness to be so great that it would neither be 
prudent nor safe to refuse relief. 
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On the Siath Head. 


The classes named under this head are generally treated solely with 
reference to their then present application, without reference to the 
consideration of whether they are at the time in receipt of pecuniary 
relief or not. 


On the Seventh Head. 


It is so, unless in case of urgency, when the attendance of the 
medical officer without an order would be sanctioned. As the list of 
aged paupers is more fixed and determined, I am induced to think the 
Guardians will be disposed to give a general order for the whole, 
instead of single orders for each, on application. 


On the Eighth Head. 


I am not disposed to think that any general rule could be issued, 
applicable to the whole of my Unions, prescribing the exact extent of 
the medical districts, the mode of payment, or of appointing medical 
officers. 

I think those questions must, more or less, be left to the discretion 
and local knowledge of the several Boards, who—acting in districts 
very differently cireumstanced as to the state of pauperism, the density 
of population, the facility of communication, the feeling and dispositions 
of the medical men, the facilities afforded by medical clubs and other 
institutions—must settle and arrange these particulars, with modi- 
fications suited to meet the several peculiarities. 

As regards the question of a pauper-list, to be attended by the 
medical officer, I am disposed to think that, by such a list, comprising 
all the permanent and settled paupers, the Guardians would be 
relieved from attending to each application for medical relief, and 
facilities be afforded to such paupers in applying for, and the medical 
officer in giving, relief; and in that particular it may not be inex- 
pedient so to modify the existing rules as to admit of the Guardians 
making classes of paupers, who should in sickness receive the medical 
relief without in each case obtaining a special order. 

I am also disposed to think that, where the settled paupers of the 
parish are not paid for by a sum per case, No special charge should be 
made for a non-settled pauper, but in all respects such pauper should 
be treated as if he were a settled pauper. 


On the Ninth Head. 


In cases of paupers applying for relief in sickness, Boards require, 
in addition to form H,a certificate from the medical officer; and it 
appears tome that the following combines, with brevity, all the in- 
formation the Guardians usually will require. 


ANS oe 
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UNION MepIcaL CERTIFICATE. 


mai aman inhi a eee 


Name of Pauper and Wife Residence: Cause of | Probable 

é No. of House, | Parish.| requiring | Duration of | Observations. 
and Name Certificate. | Sickness. 
of Street. 


— — | —____ 


Ages. 


(if any), 
with Children under 16, 


— |——_~— 


(Signed) _,» Medical Officer. 
day of , 184. 

The surgeon at the Workhouse, I am disposed to think, should be 
required to keep an order-book at the Workhouse, in which should be 
entered the name cf each sick pauper, with a number prefixed, and the 
medical officer’s orders as to treatment, diet, and medicine. 

The medicine should be properly labelled, with the number and 
name of the patient, and description as to the times aud quantities the 
medicine should be given ;. and over the head of the bed of each patient 
should be a label corresponding with the entry in the order-book. 

The Guardians should be required to appoint a nurse or nurses, 
whose qualification should be that they could read and write. 

T have, &c. 
| W. J. GiLBerr, 
Assist. Poor Law Commissioner. 
To the Poor Law Commisstoners. 


— 


MermoranpDum of AGREEMENT made between the Guardians of the St. 
Thomas’s Union, in the county of Devon, of the one part, and 
, Surgeon, of the 
other part, for the Medical Care of the paupers, within the parishes of 
, for one year next ensuing, upon the 
following conditions: viz.— 
1. That the club system be adopted. 
2. That the payments for paupers registered within the year be on 
the following scale: viz.— 
For single persons, including orphans, widowers, and widows 3s. 


¥'or married persons (man and wife). : ; win Ade 
For children under 16, dependent on their parents, and not 
in service. : . . : : ; - ls. each. 


3. All registered paupers and their families to be entered at the 
commencement of the year. 
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4, All new paupers and their families 10 be entered as they become 
chargeable. is 

5. If they become:chargeable within the first six months, to be paid 
for, for the whole year ; if after, for six months only. 

6. That inasmuch as the Board of Guardians have consented to 
allow medical relief to all paupers in the receipt of other relief, such 
paupers be attended without au order; and the relieving officers furnish 
lists of such paupers' to the medical officers at the commencement of the 
year, and subsequently; as they are entered on the Relief-Lists. 

7. That all applicants not in the actual receipt of relief be required 
to obtain an order’ from the relieving-officer, the overseers, or church- 
wardens ; the medical officer returning such order to the relieving-offi- 
cer the first pay-day after its issue, together with his report of medical 
relief afforded under exigency without ar order, for the rejection or 
confirmation of the Board. ees sick | rae oi 

8. That no order be allowed in the medical officer’s bills without 
the signature of the chairman of the next Board-day after its issue. 

9. That-the fee to be paid in surgical cases of midwifery be IJ. 

10. The ‘medical officer in whose parish the pauper resides when 
first placed on the register to receive the subscription for the year; but, 
on change of residence, the medical officer of the parish in which the 
pauper resides to attend without charge. 

‘11. Paupers resident in Exeter to be attended by the medical officers 
of St. Thomas and Heavitree. 

12. The medical officer to afford all necessary medical and surgical 
aid, including vaccination, and supply all medicines, and medical and 
surgical appliances, to all paupers subscribed for by the Guardians, 
trustees excepted, which in all practicable cases will be provided under 
contract by the Guardians. 7 

13. The medical officers to. keep all the books and. forms, ordered 
by the rules and regulations of the Poor Law Commissioners, duly 
entered up, that they may be ready for the inspection of the Commis- 
sioners or the Guardians at any time when called for; and also to 
make such returns relative to medical relief as the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners or Guardians may require, during the continuance of this 
contract. 

14. The payments to be annual. 

15. That one month’s notice, on either side, be given of intention to 
determine the contract. 


SIR, St. Thomas’s Union, Sept. , 1838. 

On the other half-sheet is the Contract for Medical Attendance 
on the Poor within your district for the year ending Midsummer, 1839, 
which you will please sign and return as soon as possible. 

The duplicate herewith sent you are to keep. 

Your attention is particularly requested to the 8th clause, as it will 
be the means of saving considerable time and trouble in making up the 
year's accounts. 

[ am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Jos. G. Browrit, Clerk. 


D ate rte 
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Exrracr of a Lerrer from W.J. Gitzerr, Esq., Assistant Poor Law 
Commissioner, addressed to the Clerks of several Boards of Guar- 
dians, respecting Orders for Relief given by Medical Officers. 


“I would beg leave to observe that several Boards have experienced 
great inconvenience and expense from the circumstance of the relieving- 
officers’ acting upon the understanding that relief ordered by the medi- 
cal officer for sick paupers is necessarily to be given in addition to that 
granted by the Board. It would be well to correct this error, and in- 
struct the relieving-officers that, although such relief should be granted, 
it is in their discretion, until the next Board-day, to determine whether 
it shall be wholly or partly in addition to, or in substitution of, the 
relief granted by the Board: so that, whilst the relief ordered by the 
medical officer is secured to the patient, the decision of the Board as to 
the quantity is not superseded by his order. 

“At the next meeting of the Board of Guardians the relieving-officer 
should report as in cases of urgent necessity ; and the Guardians then 
make such an order as, upon due consideration of the medical officer’s 
report, and a full inquiry into all the circumstances of the case, they 
may deem proper.” 


V.—Mr. Haut’s Report—Lincoln, Notts, &c. 


GENTLEMEN, Sprttal, 13th March, 1839. 


1. The medical officers were generally, at first, appointed upon the 
system of tender; in some instances, upon the expiration of their first 
engagements, they have been re-appointed without repeated tender, 
their salaries either remaining the same, or being adjusted upon a 
mutual agreement between them and the Guardians ; in other instances, 
the system of tender has been acted upon at successive appointments. 
In some cases the Guardians have fixed the salaries, and requested 
offers from such medical gentlemen as were willing to take the office 
for the remuneration attached to it: in others, they have left the salary 
to be named by the parties tendering their services. It appears that, 
in all my district, at some period or other, the system of tender has been 
adopted; but, as far as I have been able to ascertain the course pur- 
sued at the elections now in progress, there is at this time a disposition 
to enter into an arrangement with the medical gentlemen who have 
hitherto held office, without requiring them to enter again into compe- 
tition with the other members of the profession. 

2. By a fixed salary in every Union. 

3. Dissatisfaction has been occasionally, but very rarely, expressed 
with reference to insulated cases, or by particular persons ; but no such 
general expression of dissatisfaction has anywhere arisen as to cause 
the necessity, on the part of a Board of Guardians, of remodelling their 
arrangements; they have done so from time to time in some Unions 
as circumstances compelled, or as the prospect of a more convenient 
arrangement induced them, but never, so far as I know, on account of 
a general expression of dissatisfaction. 


4. No. 
5. Where the family is large and young, medical relief is granted. 
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If the family were not numerous, it would be refused in the first in- 
stance, and perhaps afterwards, if the illness became protracted, allowed. 
In such instances it is sometimes given by way of loan. 

6. They would have medical relief upon application. 

7. Yes, unless it be a case of emergency ; but there is no prescribed 
form of order: in many Unions it is given sometimes in writing, some- 
times verbally. 

8. I do not consider any general alteration of the medical arrange- 
ments in my district is desirable. I think an amendment might, in 
some Unions, be effected by diminishing the size of the districts; but 
this must be governed by local circumstances, and is not capable of 
precise regulation. It is not, I conceive, possible to define the class 
of persons which is exclusively entitled to medical relief; and all the 
schemes that I have seen contrived to meet this difficulty are more ob- 
jectionable, in my opinion, from their complexity, than the existing 
arrangements from their failure, on the ground of this uncertainty. 
It would, I believe, be an improvement if the salaries of the medical 
officers were paid by those parishes which during the quarter have had 
paupers under medical treatment, according to the respective number 
of such cases, and not, as now, according to their respective averages ; 
and I would not have recourse to tender, so far as respects the amount — 
of salary, except where a satisfactory engagement cannot be formed 
by mutual agreement. 

9. [ consider the forms now in use in the Windsor and Newbury 
Unions (in the district which I lately superintended) to be a great im- 
provement upon those originally prescribed. I should be glad if they 
were universally adopted, 

It would be better if the medical officers were to “ recommend,” 
instead of “order,” wine and other necessaries for their out-door 
patients. A slight verbal alteration, to this effect, of the head of one 
of the columns in the form of their Weekly Returns would tend to 
regulate a practice which is fast growing into an abuse. 


VI.—Exrracts from Mr. Weaur’s Rerporr—Parts of Beds, Bucks, 
Herts, Northampton, and Warwick. 


9th March, 1839. 

“ T addressed to the several Clerks of Unions in my district a cir- 
cular, in which I proposed the several questions contained in your 
communication of the 21st ultimo, and I now annex their respective 
answers. 

* % * CS * 

“In reply to your Sth query, I have to observe that it is highly 
desirable that the system for providing medical relief should be uniform, 
and I would take the liberty of adding that the plan adopted in the 
Bedford Union appears to me to be the best; but I much fear that 
the Guardians of the manufacturing Unions will not be pleased with 
such arrangement, 
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Returns annexed of Replies to foregoing Queries. 


‘AmprHILL UNION. 


I. The system of election has been adopted. 

IT. By a fixed salary. 

IIT. No dissatisfaction on any of these points has hitherto been ex- 
pressed. The Union is divided into three districts, and each district 
under separate contracts. In the larger one (Ampthill) there are two 
medical officers, who divide the duties according to their own con- 
venience. 

IV. [am not aware of any facts showing such a tendency, nor do I 
think any have occurred. 

V. Medical relief is refused to the families of able-bodied men in 
the receipt of the ordinary wages of the district, though in some ex- 
treme cases it has been afforded. 

VI. Medical relief is not refused to persons not being able-bodied, 
although they are not in the receipt of other out-door relief. 

VII. It is the practice in this Union for aged and infirm persons, or 
others, in the regular receipt of out-door relief, io apply for an order 
for medical relief before the medical officer attends them. 


Breprorp UNIoN. 


I. The medical officers are elected annually by the Board without 
any public notification. The system of tender was adopted only in the 
first instance, on the formation of the Union. 

II. A fixed salary of 59/. per annum is given to the medical officer 
of the Union Workhouse, and 10s. 6d. per case for midwifery. The \ 
salaries to the district medical officers are apportioned by a pauper-list 
made out yearly, and 5s. per case for those persons who are not in the 
pauper-list, and for whom an order may have been given as a case of 
“sudden and urgent necessity.” 

III. No dissatisfaction has been expressed to the Board as to the 
size of the district, the remuneration or qualification of the medical 
officer, nor as to the mode of election. No dissatisfaction has ever 
been expressed as to the attendance or efficiency of the medical officers, 
either by the poor, the medical officer, the Guardians, or the public. 

IV. I think the medical arrangements have discouraged a disposi- 
tion to seek medical relief from the Union, by the fact of so many 
medical clubs having been formed, and from the comparatively small 
number of applications for extra cases. 

VY. Most of them are in medical clubs or benefit clubs, where medi- 
cal attendance is afforded to the members and their families. 

VI, All the permanent paupers are placed on the pauper-list; the 
class of persons named in Question 6 either apply, through the relieving 
officer, to the Board to be placed on the list, or an order is given for 
the medical man to attend them as an extra case. 

VII. This class of persons are always placed on the pauper-list, con- 
sequently there is no necessity for them to apply for a medical order. 


Leicuton Buzzarn Unron. 


I-& Il. The system of tender is not adopted in this Union. The 
Board of Guardians fixed the salary at 200d, per annum, including 
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drugs and medicine, and advertised for a duly qualified practitioner to 
attend tothe whole Unionat thatsum. The salary, however, afterwards 
proved to be inadequate, and the Board, with the sanction of the Com- 
missioners, increased it to 230/. per annum. ‘The time of the medical 
officer is devoted exclusively to the business of the Union, and he is not 
allowed private practice. | 

III. No dissatisfaction has arisen on any of these points to the 
knowledge of the Board or any of the officers of the Union. 

TV. No. 

V. The medical officer is bound by his contract to attend on all per- 
sons resident within the Union on receiving au order to that effect 
from some person authorised to give such order by the rules and regu- 
lations of the Poor Law Commissioners, with power to appeal to the 
Board at the next meeting after the receipt of the order, in case, in his 
Opinion, it is not a proper case for him to attend; and the Board’s 
decision thereon, as to his future attendance, is final. The Board 
would not sanction the medical officer’s attendance (except under 
special circumstance), unless the family consisted of more than three 
children under ten years of age. 

VI. The medical officer would, in the first instance, attend to the 
case on receipt of an order, but his future attendance would be regu- 
lated by the Board. 

WL Yes, 

Luton Union. 

I. The Union is divided into three districts, for each of which a 
fixed salary is apportioned by the Board: all the medical gentlemen 
in the Union are invited annually, by letter, to offer themselves as 
candidates for any or either of the districts, at such salaries; and they 
are selected from such as may choose to offer themselves. 

II. By a fixed salary, which has been apportioned after a year’s 
trial of payments at per case. 

IIIl.—1. None. 

2. But little. 
3,4, 5. None. 

IV. I am not aware of any. 

VY. Itis granted in such cases only as the Board consider absolutely 
to require it. 

VI. To grant it when necessary. 

VII. Yes; but in all cases of emergency the medical officer is 
expressly bound to attend such paupers without the formality of an 
order. 

Wosurn Unron. 


I. They were selected in the first instance (that is, in 1835) by tender 
since which (1836) they have been invited from year to year to con- 
tinue their services. 

II. By a fixed salary debited to the establishment, 

III. None. 

IV. No. 

V. Ifthe family is numerous and young, and the earnings small (say 
12s. a-week), medical relief is invariably given. 


VI. Medical relief is, with very few exceptions, given. 
WIT. Yes. 
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Newrorrt Paagnett UNIon. 


I. The medical officers are selected from candidates who offer them- 
selves for the office. 

II. The number of paupers in each parish was ascertained, and a 
scale of remuneration fixed; viz., 5s. for a man and his wife, 3s. for a 
single person above 16, and 6d. for children, and advertisements issued 
for candidates upon the aggregate amount. Midwifery cases 10s. each. 

III. The medical officers have complained of the inadequacy of the 
remuneration, but no other complaints have been made. 

IV. No. 

V. The Board of Guardians have been very cautious in granting 
medical relief to any family in the receipt of wages. 

VI. They come under the terms of the medical officer as above 
stated. 

VII. They apply to the relieving officer, and he gives an order to the 
medical officer. 

BERKHAMPSTEAD UNION. 


I. The system of election has invariably been adopted. 

II. See answer to Question I. By a fixed salary for general at- 
tendance, and a fixed sum for each midwifery case. 

IIL. [ am not aware of any. 

IV. No. 

V. Medical relief is generally allowed upon application, where the 
families are large. 

VI. Allowed. 

VII. Yes. 

Hemet Hempstead Union. 


I. The system of tender was adopted until the present year. Now 
the Guardians fix a salary and select their officers. 

II. By a fixed salary for general attendance, and a fixed sum for 
each midwifery case. 

Ilf. I am not aware of any. 

IV. No. 

V. Medical relief is generally allowed if they have large families. 

VI. Allowed. 

WIL Yes. 

St. AuBans UNIon. 


I. By election. 


Il. By salary (fixed), and a payment in addition for each midwifery | 


case. 

III. No dissatisfaction now exists on the above points. 

IV. There is no peculiarity in the medical arrangements in this 
Union having such a tendency. 

V. To give such relief where there are several young children, or 
other similar cause. 

VI. Usually to afford it. 

VII. Yes, except in cases of emergency. 


Brixwortu UnNIon. 


I. By advertisement in the county papers, and the system of tender 


has hitherto been adopted. 


ee we er tr Hae te a 


org a ye, 
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If. By payment per case. 
III.—1. None lately. 

2. Yes; on the part of the medical officer. 

3, 4, 5. No. 
IV. No. 
V. The Board of Guardians, or their relieving officer, is guided by 

circumstances. 
VI. The same answer as to Question V. must be given. 
VII, Yes. 
Daventry UNION. 


I. The medical officers are chosen by tender. 

Il. The medical officers are allowed, in addition to the amount of 
their tenders, 10s. 6d. for each case of midwifery, and 5s, for attend- 
ance upon each pauper in the district, not belonging to any parish in 
the Union, who may fall sick, and whom the parish officers are bound 
to relieve until removal. 

lil. No; the Board are perfectly satisfied with the attendance and 
efficiency of the medical officers. 

IV. In some measure. my 

V. In case they have very large families the Board has occasionally 
afforded medical relief. 

VI. On application, medical relief is afforded to persons of this de- 
scription. 

VII. There has been no hesitation in persons of this description 
making the application to the medical officer. 


HarpDINGSTONE UNION. 


I. Advertisements have usually been inserted in the public papers 
for medical gentlemen to offer themselves as candidates to attend cer- 
tain districts at certain salaries. 

II. As near as could be ascertained from the pauper population in 
the several districts. 

III. No dissatisfaction has ever appeared before the Board of 
Guardians: no complaint has been made to the Board, either on 
the part of the poor, the medical officers, the Guardians, or the public. 
The medical officers have stated, but not to the Board of Guardians 
by way of complaint, that their salaries are not sufficient. 

IV. No. 

V. Generally a loan-ticket has been granted on application. | 

VI. The medical officers sometimes attend and make returns to the 
Board of parties not receiving relief, but no charge is made to the 
Board on this account. 

. VII. Yes; the parties generally apply to the relieving officer for an 
order ; but, where parties have formerly been patients, the surgeon 
attends them as a matter of course. 


NortHaAMPTon UNION. 


I. & IJ. At the commencement of the Union the Guardians pro- 
cured a return from the parish officers of the amount paid to medical 
gentlemen for pauper cases for the three years preceding Lady-day, 
1835; they then struck the average, and advertised for candidates at 
salaries something under the average amounts paid, and appointed the 

N 2 
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three gentlemen they thought most eligible. Two of them have been 
offered the appointments and annuaily re-elected; but, one of them 
having left the Union, another was appointed at Lady-day, 1838, to 
succeed him at the same salary. 

III.—1. No. 

2. They have all this day, on the offer of the appointments 
for the ensuing year being made to them, accepted the offer 
upon the previous terms, but two of them have applied for an 
increase of salary. 3 

3,4, 5, No. 

IV. No. 

V. When an application for medical relief is made, the relieving 
officer, after inquiring into the circumstances, &c., of the applicant, 
gives an order or not, according to his discretion, but it is never treated 
as a loan. 

VI. The same as the preceding. 

NIL” Yes. 

PorrerspuRy UNion. 

J. They are elected. 

If. By a fixed salary for all paupers belonging to the district and 
residing therein; and per case for paupers not belonging to the Union. 

Til. There has not been any dissatisfaction expressed on any of the 
points enumerated, either by the poor, medical officer, Guardians, or 
public generally. 

iV. I have not observed any such facts as are alluded to. 

V., VI., & VIL. No persons have medical relief without a ticket 
from the relieving officer, or other competent authority. 


Towcester Union. 


I. The system of election has been adopted. 

If. By a fixed salary; no extras whatever. 

III. I believe the medical officers have sometimes complained that 
they are not adequately remunerated, and rate-payers have occasionally 
complained of inattention on the part of the medical men; but these 
latter complaints have been seldom substantiated. I am not aware of 
any other ground of complaint. | 

IV. None. 

V. The relieving officer lays before the Board weekly a list of all 
medical orders he has given during the week, and the Board approves 
or orders to be discontinued (and in some cases the value, or part of it, 
to be repaid), as the circumstances seem to require. 

VI. The last answer applies to this question also. In both, the 
relieving officer would, in a case of doubt, give a loan-ticket, and on 
the following Tuesday the Board would consider the case. 

VII. This is the practice, I think I may almost say, invariably. 


WELLINGBOROUGH UNION. 
I. They are selected from candidates who offer themselves for the 
office. 
Il. By a fixed salary. 


III.—1. Not since the last arrangement, which was in March, 
1838. 


‘ 
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2. Ihave heard of no dissatisfaction on this head, though I 
have heard the medical officers say they thought the remunera- 
tion small. 

3,4, & 5, None. 

IV. 1 have not observed any. | 

V. It is in such cases given on loan if required; which is, however, 
but seldom the case, such persons being for the most part in some 
medical club. 

VI. Such cases are brought before the Board, who generally grant 
the relief, unless it is a case which requires immediate attention, when 
the relieving officers grant it, and get it confirmed by the Board. 

VII. It is the practice to de so, though in some cases, where the 
medical officer knows the parties to be regularly on the relief-list, he 
attends them without an order. 


PENKRIDGE UNION, 


I. Medical officers have been selected from the resident practitioners 
within the Union by election, after a public advertisement. stating the 
salary fixed for each district. 

If. The salaries are fixed, and were estimated by a scale correspond- 
ing with the whole population of each district. 

IIf. No dissatisfaction has arisen that I am aware of, from any 
quarter, on any subject. 

IV. There is nothing in our medical arrangements to encourage a 
disposition to seek relief (of any nature). The Guardians are, I think, 
more jealously watchful on the subject of medical relief than on any 
other. 

V. Being thus watchful, the Guardians examine carefully before 
they would permit the medical officers to attend the families of men 
who are in regular employment. We have no “ practice” on the sub- 
ject, for I do not remember more than two or three such applications 
being made, and I believe they were (with one exception) refused. 

VI. We have, I think, not more than one case on the books where 
medical relief is given without other relief. The answer to query 6 
may therefore be referred to the foregoing remarks. 

Vil. The medical officers, being now well acquainted with the 
paupers of their district, are generally in the habit of attending upon 
those who are on the relieving officer’s book, without deeming a pre- 
vious application to the Board necessary, unless any suspicious circum- 
stances call for their observation, 


SEISDON UNION, 


I, They were selected, by the Board first fixing salaries for certain 
districts, and then advertising for medical officers to take certain dis- 
tricts at the specified salaries, 

II. By a fixed salary. 

Ill. No. 

TV. Certainly not. 

V. The overseer, or person competent to give an order, inquires into 
the state of the party applying for a certificate ; and, in case the labourer 
has a very large family, and his earnings are thought such as not to 
allow him to pay a surgeon, then the order is given. 
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VI. To give them certificates when they require them. 
VII. Yes; except in an extreme case of illness. 


SraFrorD UNION. 


I. By election, after application from medical practitioners ; the duties, 
district, and salary being notified by advertisement. 

II. By a fixed salary, and in addition midwifery per case. 

III. Nocomplaint has been made officially to the Board of Guardians. 
The medical officers have stated that the salary is inadequate to the du- 
ties they are required to perform. 

IV. The labouring classes generally have a disposition to seek me- 
dical relief from a supposition that no extra expense is incurred: the 
medical officers having a fixed salary. 

V. Upon application being made, either to the relieving officers or 
parish officers, the applicant receives an order for medical relief, upon 
loan (payment of the cost incurred has, in a very few instances, been 
enforced). 

VI. Upon application being made, an order for medical relief, by 
way of loan, or a pauper medical-ticket is given, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the applicant and his family. : 

VII. Generally ; but on visiting patients in the district, if the me- 
dical officer is informed of a poor person being sick, he attends him im- 
mediately, and requires an order for medical relief to be procured on his 
next visit. ) 

WatsaLy Unton. 


I. The system of tender has not been adopted. The appointments 
have been made after advertising for candidates (fixing salary) by the 
Board of Guardians. 

II. The districts were formed and the salaries fixed by Mr. Earle, 
assistant-commissioner, at least upon his advice and assistance ; and he 
regulated the salaries by adding to all the former salaries of parish sur- 
geons the extra charge made upon all suspended orders, thereby recog 
nising one of the abuses under the old laws, and affording the greater 
and more certain remuneration to the new officers than the old, 

ite 1 No. 

2. There is a little grumbling with one,—he who reeeives the | 

’ greatest sum for his labours, and who would do so if he had more — 
given. ; 

3. We have three, all of them apothecaries and surgeons also. 

4. By ballot in the board-room, and no complaint. 

5. They all perform their duties well; one of the officers a year 
ago was complained of as neglecting a sick pauper, but, conceiving — 
he had done his duty, refused to submit to reproof from the © 
Board, and resigned his appointment. He told me afterwards 
that the discontent and ingratitude of the poor was the principal — 
cause of his resignation. ; 

IV. Yes; a man who thinks himself not able to pay a surgeon ap- i 
plies to the relieving officer for a note for medical relief; and the me- — 
dical officer, finding such person able to pay moderate charges for # 
attendance, commences a sort of cross-firing with notes for kitchen- ~ 
physic; and the man and his family are thereby made paupers, never 
forgetting how cheap and easy these good things are. No distinction © 
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is made whether he be in or out of employment, able or unable to 
work, so he appears to be poor; and no matter as to his prudent habits, 
or rather as to his want of them. 

There are some prudent deserving persons, who are members of 
friendly societies, that receive visits from the club-surgeon, although 
constantly receiving out-door relief; and if these persons were attended 
by the medical officer, additional nourishment would be given by the 
mode above described, and therefore, for want of encouragement to dis- 
pensaries, self-supporting dispensaries, and medical clubs, the present 
system works quick in pauperising our population of the lower orders, 
counteracting our other useful efforts intended to make them less de- 
pendent on parishes ; and I fervently hope this will attract your notice, 
and that of the Poor Law Commissioners. 


West Bromwicsy UNION. 


I. The system of election is adopted. 

II. The medical officers are paid by a fixed salary. 

III. No dissatisfaction has arisen as to the size of the districts ; 
some of the medical officers complained of the remuneration for ser- 
vices; the Guardians attended to the complaints, made an advance to 
what had primarily been received, and represented the same to the Poor 
Law Commissioners, who sanctioned such increase of salary. I know 
of no dissatisfaction as to qualification, to the manner in which they 
are chosen, or to their attendance or efficiency. 

IV. | have not observed any facts whereby a disposition to seek relief 
has been encouraged by the medical arrangements. 

V. As far as I am capable of judging, such families requiring relief 
pay for medical relief from their own resources. 

VI. In some instances, upon application to the relieving or other 
officers of the Union, the medical officer of the district is requested to 
attend such persons. 

VII. I apprehend the general practice respecting the last-mentioned 
persons is to apply for an order for medical relief before the medical 
officer of the district attends them. 


WoLVERHAMPTON UNION. 


I. Upon applications, in compliance with public advertisement. 

Il. The first year tenders were solicited, and the medical gentlemen 
named a particular sum per annum for the districts, as described. The 
following year a sum was stated in the advertisement for candidates, at 
which various applications were received ; and this latter plan is the one 
adopted by the Board, in reference to advertisements appearing this 
week requesting applications for consideration on the 5th of March. 

III. On none, save that of remuneration of the medical officers, the 
present medical officers having presented a memorial soliciting payment 
by the case, which request the Board of Guardians have not seen fit 
to accede to. 

__ IV. No facts have been observed tending to show that medical relief 
(or relief generally) has been encouraged by the medical arrangements. 

V. The applicant is requested to obtain a certificate from his em- 
ployer, showing the earnings of the family, or their inability to provide 
medical attendance. 


. eile 
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- VI. Medical attendance is generally provided to this class, upon the - 
merits of each particular case, by the relieving officer. 

VII. Yes: neither are they attended without an order from the re- 
lieving officer. 


Astron Union, 


I. The Guardians annually advertise for medical officers, The 
amount of salary allowed for each district is stated in the advertisement. 
The system of tender has never been adopted. The applicants are ne- 
merous on each occasion, 

II. By a fixed salary, with an additional allowance for cases of mid- 
wifery and vaccination. 

Tit. There has not been any formal complaint; but one of the me- 
dical officers stated to me last week that there was too much work for 
the money. 

IV. From some cause there appears too great a disposition to seek 
parochial medical relief. 

V. They easily obtain such relief? 

VI. It is given freely. 

VIT. It is. 

Arnerstone Unton. 


I. The salary was fixed at the commencement of the Union, and the 
medical offiter was appointed by the Board, after the situation had been 
properly advertised. 

If. By a fixed salary. 

Ill. None. 

IV. I know of no particular facts, save only that every arrangement 
is made for the relief of the paupers in the Union, 

V. It entirely depends upon the number of children in such family, 

VI. When such cases oecur the medical officer attends them, 

VII. In every case of sickness an order is given by the relieving 
officer. 

Foussnm.t Union. 


I. The Guardians advertised for medical officers by tender, which 
was adopted. | 

II. By payment per case, pursuant to the advertisement. 

Ill. No. 

IV. No. 

V. The same as the other paupers, if they stand in need of it and _ 
cannot provide it themselves. 

VI. The same as other paupers in the above case. 

WETS Yes. 

Meampen Unton. 


‘I. By election after advertisement. 
II. By a fixed salary, the medical officer undertaking to attend upon 
all paupers falling in with the Union, whether belonging to itor not. 

Iti. No. . 

iV. No. 

V. The Board take into consideration the amount of debt likely te — 
be incurred by sickness, and, if it appears the applicant has no prospect 
of freeing himself from such debt by industry, the Board allow a gratul- | 


-) 
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tous note to the medical officer: on the contrary, they give it by way of 
loan. 
VI. They are allowed gratuitous medical relief. 
VII. It is; butthe medical officers never refuse to attend without a 


note if they are aware the applicant is a pauper. 


Nuneaton UNION. 


I. The medical officers are chosen by tender. 

II. By the amount they tender, which is fixed for the year. To in- 
clude medicine and all other necessary appliances, save trusses. 

BLT Ailie Qe 3, and, 4, _. one. 

5, Some complaints on the part of the poor have been made 
for inattention. Some complaints, likewise, on the part of the 
Guardians. 

IV. No. 

V. Very limited, and generally given by reason of the sick person 
being unable to attend to or work for the rest of the family, as before 
the application, 

VI. To give what is directed by the medical man in kind. 

MAT. li is. 

Ruasy Union, 


I. At the commencement of the Union they were selected by tender ; 
they have continued in office ever since. 

If. By a fixed salary, and 10s. 6d. for each case of midwifery. 

IIlI.—1. Yes; on the part of the pocr who reside in the parishes at 
the greatest distance from the residence of the medical officer. 

2.3, and A. INO. 
5, A few instances have occurred on the part of the poor, and 
in two instances on the part of some of the Guardians. 

IV. No. 

V. We have but few applicants of this class, and those chiefly in 
cases of midwifery, when it is generally given by way of loan; in the 
remaining cases relief is given when the earnings appear small com- 
pared with the size of the family. 

VI. No regular practice has been established; the ability of the 
applicant to subscribe to a medical club is always taken into consider- 
ation. 

VII. Yes. 

SoLrHuLL UNION. 


I. The system of tender was adopted at the commencement of the 
Union, and the medical officers have retained their appointments since 


then, contracting from year to year. 


II. By a payment per case of 6d. each, except midwifery and vac- 
cination; midwifery 10s. 6d., and vaccination 2s. 6d. 

III. No dissatisfaction has arisen on any of these points. 

1V. I have observed no facts of the kind, 

V. To give them medical loan-tickets. 

VI. In the first place to give them medical loan-tickets ; and if it is 
afterwards found that they are unable to repay the same, upon their 
application to the Board of Guardians, it is remitted. 

VII. It is the practice for them to apply to the relieving officer, and 
in urgent cases to the overseers, and they receive a medical pauper 
ticket. 
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SoutHam Union. 


I. The salary was in the first instance fixed by the Guardians, and 
then the officers were advertised for. 

II. By a fixed salary. 

III. None. 

IV. It ‘has been the practice in several of the parishes in this Union 
for clergymen, Guardians, as well as overseers, to give orders for 
medical attendance, in many instances very improperly. This has had 
the effect of encouraging improper applications for medical relief, and 
occasionally for other relief. 

V. There is a disposition on the part of many persons having some 
influence in the parishes, but who do not sufficiently understand the 
Poor Law, to encourage men employed at the ordinary rate of wages 
to claim medical relief foy their families. This has occasioned frequent 
discussions in the Board, and the relief has sometimes been granted. 

VI. Persons not being able-bodied, and not earning full wages, 
have generally got medical relief. 

VII. The medical officer is in the habit, by his own choice, of making 
regular visits to villages, and attending all those who are distinctly entitled 
to medical relief, without any application being necessary, except to 
the medical officer himself. The bulk of the business is done in this 
way, with much mutual comfort to the poor and to the officer. When 
express journeys are wanted, an order is sometimes got, but more 
generally the paupers have confidence that the officer will attend on 
their own application, 


Warwick Union. 


I. They are appointed after public advertisement, at salaries fixed by 
the Guardians. 5 

II. At asalary fixed by the Guardians for each district, and 10s. 6d. 
for each midwifery case: the salary being apportioned according to the 
extent and population of the districts. 

III. [ am not aware of any dissatisfaction having been manifested 
upon any of these points. 

IV. There have not been any instances of representations from the 
medical officers complaining of improper cases having been sent to 
them. 

V. Medical relief is refused in these cases, except only where, being 
large families, or illness prevails, the earnings of the man are insufficient 
to defray the expense of medical assistance, and orders are given in 
such cases. 

VI. Medical assistance is refused, except in extreme cases. 

VII. Yes. 


Bromsarove Untron. 


I. The medical officers were selected from the candidates who 
applied for the appointment, after public notice (stating salary and 
duties) had been inserted in the newspapers. 'The system of tender has 
never been adopted by this Union. 

If. The medical officers are remunerated by a fixed salary ; in addi- 
tion to which 10s. is allowed them for every case of midwifery they are 
called upon to attend, 
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III. No dissatisfaction has (to my knowledge) ever arisen on either 
of the points numbered 1, 3, and 5. With respect to the 3rd, the re- 
muneration originally fixed to be given to the medical officer of the 
Bromsgrove district was not considered by the Board of Guardians 
adequate to the duties he had to perform, consequently the same was 
increased from 701. to 90/. for the present year. In answer to the fourth 
question, the medical officers were displeased at the course which the 
Board of Guardians, at the commencement of the parochial year, 
adopted of re-electing them for the current year, alleging that, as their 
first appointment was a general one, they considered themselves entitled 
to hold office during good behaviour, and so long as they continued to 
give general satisfaction. 

IV. I bave observed none. 

V. That depends upon the number and ages of their children, and 
whether inedical aid for their wives or children. In most instances it 
‘5 allowed for the wives of men having large families, and very fre- 
quently for their children. 

VI. Medical relief is usually allowed to them. 

VII. In general it is the practice. 


Dupuiry UNION. 


I. They are selected by the Guardians: the system of tender has not 
been adopted. 

Il. By a fixed salary, exclusive of midwifery cases. 

TII. None whatever on any of the points. 

IV. I have seen nothing that leads me to suppose that the medical 
arrangements encourage a disposition to seek relief in any way. 

V. Itis not the practice for the medical officers to attend the families 
of men described above; but, if requested to do so by an authorised 
person, he would not object. 

VI. It is not the practice for the medical officers to attend persons 
who are not in the receipt of out-door relief, but they never object if re- 
quested so to do. 

VII. It is the practice in the first instance to apply for an order, 
otherwise the medical officer would not know who were, or who were 
not, paupers. 


KippERMINSTER UNION. . 


I. By advertisement in the public newspapers ; the system of tender 
has not been adopted. 
Il. By a fixed salary, with an addition of 10s. for each case of mid- 
wifery. 
11i.—1. An alteration was made in two of the districts, in March, 
1838, by the Guardians, not in consequence of any dissatisfaction, but 
for the purpose of affording greater facilities to the poor of two adjoin- 
ing districts in applying to the respective medical officers. 
2. Only from the medical officer of the Kidderminster Union. 
3 and 4. None. 
5. In one case only, on the part of a pauper. 
IV. Yes; I think the attention paid to the poor by the medical 
officers of the Union does encourage paupers to seek medical relief. 
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V. Medical relief is not given in such cases, except under particular 
and special circumstances. 

VI. Medical relief is afforded to them. 

VII. Frequently ; but in many cases they apply to the medical 
officer in the first instance, who gives the medicine, and subsequently 
requests the relieving officer to sanction it. 


Kine’s Norton Unton. 


I, Upon the formation of the Union the Board of Guardians adver- 
tised for tenders from medical gentlemen desirous of the appointment, 
stating at what rate per case, including medicine, &c., they would afford 
their services to the sick poor, the attendance, &c., in each to be con- 
tinued for six weeks, if necessary. The Board still continues to adver- 
tise each year for medical officers, and the Board appoints on a day fixed 
in the advertisement. 

II. For the first year after the formation of the Union, the medical 
officers were paid by a payment per case. They are now paid bya 
fixed salary. 

ITI.—1. No. 

2. In the first year general dissatisfaction existed ; but since 
the medical officers have received fixed salaries no formal com- 
plaint has been made, except by the gentleman who attends the dis- 
trict including the workhouse. 


ITV. Not to any extent, although a few cases have occurred where 
it is believed individuals have obtained medical tickets, in order, as they 
conceived, to entitle them to more general relief. 

V. To give relief or not, according to the emergency of the case, 
arising from the number and ages of the children of such families. 

VI. 'To hear the report of the relieving officer, and direct medical 
relief, or otherwise, accordiag to the circumstances of the applicant. 

Vil. It is the practice for all persons requiring medical relief to 
apply for medical tickets ; and the medical officers are required by the 
Board not to afford relief without such tickets, except in cases of emer- 
gency. 


STOURBRIDGE UNIon, 


I. The system of tender has not been adopted; the Board of 
Guardians, with the approbation of the Assistant Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, appoint the medical officers. 

Il. By a fixed salary, and a fee of 10s. in every midwifery case. 

att. Wo. 

IV. Yes. 

V. Medical relief is afforded when applied for. 

VI. Medical relief is afforded when applied for, and such other relief 
in kind as the medical officer orders. 

VII. It is. 


ete tS per ee ee ee 
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SUMMARY. 


Unions in which the system of Zender for Medical Relief is 
practised :— 


Daventry, Foleshill, and Nuneaton. . « « . 2 © « « 38 


Unions in which Medical Officers are elected at fixed salaries :— 


Ampthill, Leighton Buzzard, Luton, Woburn, Berkhampstead, 
Hemel Hempstead, St. Albans, Hardingstone, Northampton, 
Potterspury, Towcester, Wellingborough, Penkridge, Seisdon, 
Stafford, Walsall, West Bromwich, Wolverhampton, Aston, 
Atherstone, Meriden, Rugby, Southam, Warwick, Broms- 
grove, Dudley, Kidderminster, King’s Norton, and Stour- 


eee AIR EET BO ean erg a ee ae 
Unions in which the Medical Officers are paid by the per case 
system :— 


Bedford, Newport Pagnell, Brixworth,and Solihull . .°. . 4 
Union from which no return has been made to Mr. Weale :— 
MEMO NGT SS fekan en ae sel eee ek ne en oe ty or 


"TOtAl , (4 4 dee 


VII.—Report from Mr. Turnett—Kent and Sussex. 


GENTLEMEN, Sheerness, 24th June, 1839. 


I sENp you a Table containing answers from all the Unions 
under my superintendence to the queries on medical arrangements in 
Unions comprised in your circular letter of the 21st February. 

I send you an additional form (p. 198) used in the Dartford Union, 
which is made up weekly, which is the only improvement in the mode 
of register of sickness in the workhouse with which I am acquainted, 

I have, &c. 


EK. Carueton 'Turne.t. 
T6 the Poor Law Commissioners. 


MILTON . 


. | the salary, and then selected 
a gentleman to fill the office. 


JU veports of Arrangements - felze7. 
TABLE ravieutine the Mepica, Arrange 
Have the Medical Officers 
been selected,—Ist, by that 
description of tender in 
which the person tendering | 4,, the Medical Oft- ee | 
names the remuneration? bee id ae 
9 Pave s paid, Ist, bya is 
2udly, by that description of aM i 
ténder in Whichtan ORer fixed salary? or, | Hasany dissatisfaction : 
COUNTY. UNION. as : 2Qndly, by a pay-| as to the Medical An 
services is alone made, the fipulpetGnges ire! ‘nena 
salary having been previ- i had aa ee a 
i 3rdly, how other- | 
ously fixed by the Guard- wise aa 
ians? or, 3rdly, by a pri- : 
vate arrangement between 
the Guardians and medical | 
men? 
KENT . | 1. Asnrorp, Easr. | When the Union was formed, | By a fixed salary, | Yes; on the part of th| 
by the first method. The | midwifery cases be- | dical officers as to the 
contract entered into then | ing paid for extra. muneration. 
_ has since, been renewed from 
year to year, by mutual 
consent. 
KENT“ . | 2. Asnrorp, West By the lst method. By a fixed salary, 
f midwifery extra. 
KENT . | 3. Ayiesrorp,Norra By the 2nd method. By a fixed salary, 
midwifery extra. 
RENT «| Buran . 44 By the 2nd method, Fixed salary, mid- 
wifery extra. 
PUNT). iS BRiIngr . ..\_ By the 2nd method. Salary for attend-| Yes; on the part ot) 
ance at Workhouse. | dical officer as to his | 
Out-relief cases at} ueration. 
per case. 
KENT .1/ 6. BromuFy 4 By the 3rd method. A Salen Vaccina- 
number of candidates solicit- | tion extra. 
ed the appointment. 
KENT . | 7. Cransproox. . By the 2nd method. Fixed salary, Mid- ~ No. r 
wifery and vaccina- 
tion extra. 

1 KENT ./| 8. Darrrorp . . By the 3rd method. Fixed salary. No; onthe contrary, tf 
lieved that the medica 
cers have given entire sat} 
tion, not only to the Gu 
but to the public and t 

| KENT ./9. Dover . . .| By the 3rd method. The| Fixedsalary. Mid- No. 

apppointment was offered to | wifery and trusses 
a gentleman, who accepted it.| extra. 

| KENT ./| 10, Easrry. F By the Ist method. Fixed salary. Mid- No. 

wifery extra. 

[KENT ./| ii. Evtaam .. By the Ist method. Fixed salary. No. 

KENT 12. FavERSHAM . By the lst method. Fixed salary. No. 
| KENT ./ 13. Gravesenp and| The Guardians first fixed | Fixedsalary. Mid-| Yes; on the part of the 


wifery and fractures 


dical officer as to his rem 
extra. Ke 


ration. 


Unions in Kent and Sussex. 


lere been any facts 

yed at your Board |Whatis the practice respect-| What ‘is the practice se- 
ig to show that the | ing the Medical Relief of| specting the Medical Re- 
ition to seek Medi-| the families of men usually | lief of all persons, other 
lief has been either} in employment and earn-| than able-bodied men, 
raged or discouraged | ing the ordinary wages of | who are not otherwise in 
1¢ Medical Arrange-| the District? the receipt of relief? 

? 


No. Granted only when the Granted, 
family is large and poor, or 
where there is a contagious 
disease. 
No. Granted when there are Generally granted. 
4 children and upwards. 
No. Granted occasionally. ‘Invariably granted. 
No. Dependent on cireum-| Dependent on circum- 
stances of the case. stances of the case. 
No.° Generally refused. Generally granted. 
No. Occasionally granted to| Usually granted in cases 
large families. of large families. 
No. Granted only when there Granted. 
are 4 or more children under 
12. 
No. Generally refused; but Generally granted. 
granted in some cases to 
large families. 
No. | Occasionally granted. Generally granted. 
No. Granted only in extreme} Granted, if absolutely re- 


cases. 
titution. 


Granted. 


nly not encouraged. Granted occasionally, 


- No. Generally withheld. Generally granted. 


Granted in cases of inabi- Generally granted. 


lity to provide it. 


No. 


quired, in cases of real des- 


Is it the practice for the | 
Medical Officer to require § 
an order for Medical Re- j 
lief before he attends a 
permanent pauper ? 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Not if the applicant is well 


known to the Medical Officer. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes, generally. 


Yes. 


Yes; except in cases of 


emergency. 


Yes, always. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


COUNTY. UNION. 


Have the Medical Officers 


been selected ;—1st, by that 
description of tender in 
which the person tendering 
names the remuneration ? 
Qndly, by that description 
of tender in which an offer 
of services is alone made, 
the salary having been pre- 
viously fixed by the Guard- 
ians? or, 3rdly, by a pri- 
vate arrangement between 
the Guardians and medical 
men? 


Are the Medical Offi- 
cers paid, lst, by 
a fixed salary? or, 
2ndly, by a pay- 
ment per case? or, 
3rdly, how other- 
Wise ? 


8 
Has any dissatisfaction 
as to the medical. 
ments? 


mi 
dD 
. 


KENT  . | 14. Hottrnasourn 


See =) 15. Hoo. . «..« 


The Guardians offered the 
medical attendance to several 
gentleman at a fixed amount, 
who arranged among them- 
selves the division of the 
districts and the amount to 
be received by each. 


By the 2nd method, 


KENT .| 16, MatnsroNE . 


KENT. | 17. Maniina .. . 


KENT. : 18, Mppway... 


Chosen at first formation of 
Union out of a number of can- 
didates. 


Fixed salary. Mid- 
wifery and vaccina- 
tion extra. 


Fixed salary. Mid- 
wifery extra. 


Fixed salary. 


No. 


The medical officers were allowed to apportion the amount of — 
remuneration fixed by Guardians, the Guardians fixing the districts. 


S 


On the formation of the 
Union, the resident medical 
gentlemen were applied to 
by the Guardians, and an 
agreement entered into, 
which still remains in force. 


By the 2nd method, 


KENT. 19. Miuton. ... 


KENT. 20. Romnry Marsy 


91. SEVENOAKS « . 


99; SHEPPEY . « 


23. TENTERDEN. . 


By the first method in 1836. 
The contract since continued 
from year to year. 


At formation of Union, by 
first method. The contract 
then entered into still re- 
mains in force. 


By the first method. 


By the second method. 
Salary has lately been raised 
by Guardians on the applica- 
tion of the medical officers. 


By the third method. In 
most cases the resident medical 
gentleman has been appointed. 


Fixed salary. Mid- 


wifery extra, _ 


Fixed Salary. 


Fixed salary. 


man acting for the whole Union; but the Guardians are perfectly satisfied 
manner in which the medical duties are performed. Some complaints of a 
individual cases have been made, which, on investigation, have proved gr 


Fixed salary for at- 
tendance at work- 
house. Out - door 
cases at per case. 


Fixed salary. 


Fixed salary, in- 
cluding midwifery. 


Fixed salary. 


24, THANET, ISLE OF 


By the second method. 


Hitherto bya fixed 
salary, This yeara 
fixed salary fur at- 
tending at work- 
house, and out-cases 
aft per case, 


Yes; on the part of ti 
dical officers as to their 
neration. 


Yes; some ‘dissat 
has been expressed 
part of the public a 
size of the district, on 


No. 


No. 


No, it is not poss 
medical system to wor 


No. The Guardi 
ever, considering 
for attending at 
house much too la 


resolved to reduce it 


there been any facts 
tved at your Board 
ing to show that the 
psition to seek Medical 
ef has been either en- 

aged or discouraged by 
Medical arrangements? 


Medical relief has 
ncouruged. 


ther encouraged, 


osed to have been ra- 
couraged, 


been encouraged. 
Noa. 
No, 


Discouraged. — 


No. 


No. 


aly not encouraged, 


aged, in consequence 
ants imagining that 
r for medical relief 
them to out-door re- 
rally. 


Whatis the practice respect- 
ing the Medical Relief of 
the families of men usually 
in employment, and earn- 
ing the ordinary wages of 
the District ? 


What i is the practice respect- | Is it the practice for the Me- 
ing the Medical Relief of} dical Officer to require an 
all persons,otherthanable-| order for medical relief be- q 
bodied men, who are not| fore he attends a perma- 
otherwise in the receipt of | ment pauper ? 
relief ? ‘ 


Granted in cases of fami- 
lies of more than three ehil- 
dren, 


Yes, generally, though it is 
not considered absolutely 
necessary. 


Invariably granted. 


Generally granted to large 
families, the medical officers 
preferring to attend them on 
the Union account, as few can 
afford to pay a medical bill. 


Granted when deemed ne- 
cessary, 


Withheld, Sometimes granted, great 


caution being exercised, 


Granted at discretion of re- 
lieving officer, 


Granted, Yes, generally, 


Granted when necessary. 


' Granted when necessary. 


Granted. 


Generally ‘eda to large 
families. 


Granted to large families. | Granted to deserving cha- 
Granted to other families on | racters. 
loan, 


Generally granted to men Granted. 


Yes, generally. 
with more than one child. 


Withheld. Granted in cases of desti- Yes, 
tution. 
Granted in cases of more} Only granted in cases of Not always. 
than three children. extreme necessity. 
Always withheld till the Frequently granted, Yes, generally. 


late winter, when it was 
allowed in a few cases, 


 feeports. of Arrange 


| Have the Medical Officers 
been selected :—lst, by that 
description of tender in 


which the person tendering | 4 ; 
; . 8 | Arethe Medical Offi- 
names the remuneration? | “(4.. paid, 1st, by a 


Qndly, by that description of | ved pam age nik 
Londoe ia which an offer of fixed salary? or, | Hasany dissatisfac 


COUNTY. UNION. services is alone made, the Peay oS yo pk eletaee: a 
salary having been previ- ete vi ti ce melee 7 
ously fixed by the Guard-| Vi.¢3 4| 


jans? or, 3rdly, by a pri- | 
vate urrangement between ; \ 
the Guardians and medical 
men ? 


= = et) 


KENT. . | 25. TONBRIDGE » -» By the 3rd method. Fixed salary. Mid-| Yes; on the part of t) 


wifery and vaccina- | dical officers as to their 
tion extra. neration; but no cor 
has been formally m 
the Guardians. 


——— anne 


SUSSEX. | 26. BATTLE. « « « | By the Ist method. Fixed salary. Mid- 
wifery and vaccina- 


| tion extra. 


er 


By the lst method. Fixed salary. 


SUSSEX, | 27. CuAILEY . « - 
— ae ze 
SUSSEX. 98 CUCKFIELD . By the ist method. Fixed salary. Mid-| Yes; on the part of 
wifery and vaccina- | dical officers, as to ¥ 
tion extra. tion being included 


fixed salary, in conse 
of which vaccination | 
paid for extra. 


es 


Originally selected by the| Fixed salary, in-| Yes; on the part off 
2ud method. Same contract | cluding midwifery. | dical officers, as to ti 
still continues. muneration. i 


SUSSEX, | 29. EAsTBOURN . . 


ee 


SUSSEX. | 30. EasrGrinsTEAD} By the 2nd method. Guar-| Fixedsalary. Mid-| Yes, on one occasiom 
dians fixed the salary at 6d. | wifery extra. part of the Guardian| 
a-head on the population. medical officer having} 
report of the health of| 
tient instead of ase 


his state by a pers 


By Ist method. Fixed salary. Mid-| Yes, it is genera 
wifery extra. the districts are f 

| The medical officers 
of the remuneration, and much dissatisfaction has been expressed by 
in some parts of the Union as to the attendance of the medical officer 


SUSSEX . | 3]. HammsHam . - 


nas 


SUSSEX . | 32. HasTINGSe « + By lst method. Fixed salary. Yes, on the part 0 


in the country distr 
occasion last yeat 
attendance of the 


officers. 
SR De free 
SUSSEX . | 33. HorsHAmM. « By lst method. Fixed salary. Mid-| Yes, on the par 
wifery extra. of Ifield parish, as‘ 


| tance of the medical | 
residence. A new arrangement of districts will commence from Lady-dé 
which will secure an efficient attendance in each parish. -). 


———— nent 


SUSSEX 34. LEWES « « « » By lst method. In adver- Fixed salary. Yes, on the par 
tisement for tenders Guar- dical officers, as 
dians stated that they would muneration. 
not agree toa salary exceed- 
ing 4d. per head on the popu- 


lation, 


e Unions in Kenr and Sussex—Continued, 


~~ ws 


there been any facts 
ved at your Board | Whatis the 


practice respect- 
ng to show that the 


ing the Medical Relief of 


sition toseek Medical | the families of men usually 
f has been either en-| in employment, and earn- 
ged or discouraged by | ing the ordinary wages of 


edical arrangements?| the district ? 


a 


Granted to large families. 


her discouraged. Granted almost invariably. 


Granted to men with large 
families, not earning more 
than 12s. a week. 


Granted when the Guardi- 
ans are satisfied that the 
head of the family cannot 
pay for it himself, 


osition to be placed 
medical list, for the 

of getting general 
as been in some few 
Ss Observed. 


Whatis the practice respect-| Is it the practice for the Me- 
ing the Medical Relief of | dical Officer to require an 
all persons, other than] order for medica] relief be- 
able-bodied men, who are} fore he attends a permanent 


not otherwise in the re-| pauper? 
ceipt of relief. 
_ Granted, Yes, generally, 


Granted almost invariably. Not generally, 


Dependent on the circum- 


Not generally. 
stances of the applicant. 


Granted when the Guardi- 
ans are satisfied that the 
applicaut cannot pay for it ; 
himself. ' 


Very seldom, 


No. Sometimes granted. Sometimes granted. Not always. 
No. Dependent on circum- Dependent on  cireum- Yes, 
stances of the man, stances of applicant. 
4 can positively be |} Dependenton number and} Dependent on condition of Yes, 
is point. circumstances of family. applicant, 
aaatnRERInneemenneatiaiiemmmmememmenene eet pe ae =e ca caceipumenipnoaineiena: 
uch encouraged. Always granted when ap-| Always granted when ap- Not always. 
plied for. plied for. 


Generally granted, 


No. Always granted where ap-| Yes, except in cases of 
plicaut is unable to pay for] emergency. 
it himself. 
ee eee See en Se 
No. Granted when the man’s Never refused. Always. 


earnings are not more than 
12s, a-week, 


0 2 


Reports of Arrangements for Medical 


- TABLE respecting the Mepicat ARRAN 


Have the Medical Officers 7 
been selected :—Ist, by that 3 
description of tender in | 
which the person tendering | y 1» the Medical Offi- a 


names the remuneration? ; iz 
: hae cers paid, Ist, by ae: 
200e a Lape oe a fixed salary? or | Has’any dissatisfaction 
COUNTY. UNION. AE cote eon te alone. eeaule, Qndly, by a pay-| as to the medical ay 
the salary having been pre- Brdly ae aca eee ments 5 a 
viously fixed by the Guard- ee On, Binkt : ee 
ians? or, 3dly, by a private ; | 
arrangement between the 
Guardians and medical 
men. 
—— 2 ee ———— eee ——— 
SUSSEX. | 35. MipHurstT . . By |st method. Fixed salary. Yes, on the part of the 


in one instance as tot! 
tendance of the medical officers, and in several instances with the efficiency, 
medical officers’ assistants. Several of these cases of dissatisfaction have be 
quired into by the Guardians and found totally groundless. Also on the F 
the poor of one parish as to the distance of the medical officers’ residence, — 


SUSSEX. | 36. NeEwHAVEN. - | By lst method. The present Fixed salary. No, not the sligh : 


contract is to be continued for satisfaction has been 
another year by a private ar- of, ok 


rangement between the Guar- 
dians and the medical officer. 


SUSSEX. | 37. PerwortH » . | Originally by Ist method. Fixed salary. Yes, as to the atte di 
Contract first entered into the medical officer; bu 
still remains in force, which the Guardians 


thought worthy of n 


SUSSEX. | 38. RvE «eee. By 1st method. Fixed salary. Mid- 
wifery extra. 


| SUSSEX. | 39. STEYNING. « © By lst method. Fixed salary. 
7 SUSSEX. | 40. THAKEHAM. © By lst method. Fixed salary. Yes, on the part of 0 


dical officer, as to thet 
ofremuneration, anda 
tender mode of electio 


SUSSEX, | 41. Ticknursr. . Hitherto by lst method; Fixed salary of 44d. | Yes, on the part 
but present contract is to} per head on the po- | dical officers, who a 
continue in force, witha slight | pulation, Midwifery | 44d. per head on pop 
exception, another year. extra. not a fair remunerat 

| that area ought to hay 
more taken into account; also on the part of the poor of one parish as tot 
tance of the medical ofificer’s residence; which complaint has now been fe 
by the appointment of another gentleman to the office. 


ee en a eee | a aa a | 


SUSSEX. | 42. Ucxrienp .... | By 2nd method. Salary| — Fixed salary. 
calculated at 6d. per head on 
population, 


_ 


SUSSEX..| 43. WresTBouURN... | By Ist method. Present Fixed salary. 
contract, however, to con- 
tinue in force another year. 


SUSSEX. | 44. WESTFIRLE.... By lst method. Fixed salary. 
SUSSEX, | 45. Wesruampnerr} By Ist method. The pre- Fixed salary. 


sent contract, however, to re- 
main in force another year. 


Unrons in Kent and Sussex.— Continued. 


» there been any facts 
erved at your Board. 

ing to show that the 

osition to seek Medical 
ief has been either en- 
raged or discouraged by 
Medical arrangements? 


oue case medical relief 
penpoved to have been 

t after for the purpose 
ing placed on out-relief 


. The facilities for 9b- 
ng medical relief are ex- 
the same as those un- 
he old system. 


No. 


$s; much sought after 
the sake of the nourish- 
‘nt ordered in such cases. 


. 


; that such a disposi- 
has been rather en- 
raged, 


— ete 


0; but the clerk’s im- 
ssion is that such a dispo- 
ym has been encouraged. 


What is the practice respect- 
ing the Medical Relief of 
the families of men usually 
in employment, and earn- 
ing the ordinary wages of 
the District ? 


What is the practice respect- 
ing the Medical Relief of 
all persons other than able- 
bodied’ men who are not 
otherwise in the receipt of 
relief? 


Generally granted to large 
families when wife or child 
is ill. 


——— ae 


Seldom applied for. 


Granted. 


Granted in cases of great 
destitution, and sometimes 
in other cases on birth of 
sixth child. 


Granted to agricultural la- 
bourers with three children 
and upwards. 


Generally granted to large 
families. 


During the last two months 
has been generally granted ; 
before which time it was al- 
ways confined to men with 
more than four children. 


Granted to large families. 


Granted to families of four 
children and upwards, 


Granted to large families. 


——— r+ 


Almost invariably granted. 


Is it the practice for the 
Medical Officer to require 
an order for Medical relief 
before he attends a per- 
manent pauper ? 


Granted. 


Always granted, according 
to tenor of medical contract. 


Granted. 


| 


Generally granted. 


Generally, when the ap- 
plicant is considered in dis- 
tress. 


Granted if applicant ap- 
pears actually to require it, 


Granted without restric- 
tion. 


Generally granted. 


Granted. 


Granted in cases of desti- 
tution. 


Granted, 


Yes. 


Yes. 


No, 


Not if he has attended the 
pauper before. ; 


Yes. : 


Yes, 


Yes, except in cases of 
emergency. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 
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E. C. Turnexy, Assistant Commissioners — 


VIII.—Memoranpum by Sir Joun Watsnam — Northumberland, ; 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, Durham, &c.—With three Enclo- a 
sures. 


Questions as propounded in the 
Commissioners’ Circular of the 
‘en of February. 


Remarks in reply to the aipeRea 
Questions. 


. “ How are the medical offi- 
“cers selected in the several 
** Unions under your superintend- 
“ence, and has the system of ten- 
“der been adopted in any cases ?” 


1. The medical relief under the 
former management of my district 
constituted so insignificant a fea- 
ture among the parochial disburse- 
ments, more especially in North- 
umberland and the northern di- 
vision of Durham, that at the out- 
set neither the Guardians nor the 
Assistant Commissioners had any 
comprehensible data furnished by 
the experience of the past, upon 
which to calculate the future, re- 
muneration of medical officers. 
In point of fact, the medical relief 
to the poor (as administered by 


iis Bl act Ai iit alls Mtn wi 
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aid 


2, “What mode is adopted in 
“the several Unions under your 
‘* superintendence of fixing or ap- 
“portioning the salaries of the 
‘* medical officers ?——2. e. 

‘* By a fixed salary, 

“ By a payment per case, 
‘‘ By a pauper list, 

“ Or how otherwise ?”’ 
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overseers and vestries, and when 
considered in a pecuniary sense 
and on a population basis) did not 
average throughout the north one- 
sixth of the cost at which, ceteris 
paribus, medical relief would have 
been estimated in the southern 
and midland counties; and al- 
though, for my own part, I was, 
as I always have been, very averse 
to the system of tender, it was 
nevertheless immediately evident, 
upon the organization of the most 
northern Unions, that we must 
either abandon altogether the ap- 
pointment of a regular medical 
staff, of resort to the alternative of 
tender; I have therefore to admit 
that by direct tender (2. e. by result 
of public advertisement), or by in- 
direct tender (¢. e. by result of cir- 
cular notes to the different prac- 
titioners of a Union), the medical 
officers of this district have been 
almost invariably selected. 


2. These officers are remune~- 
rated— : 

A. By a fixed salary (averag- 
ing, perhaps, two-pence per head 
on the gross population) in the 
Unions of Alnwick, Alston, Auck- 
land, Belford, Berwick, Bootle, 
Carlisle, Chester-le-Street, Dar- 
lington, Durham, East Ward, 
Gateshead, Glendale, Hexham 
(in part), Haltwhistle (in part), 
Houghton, Kendal, Morpeth (Gn 
part), Newcastle, Penrith, Sedge- 
field, South Shields, Stockton, 
Sunderland, Teesdale, Tynemouth, 
Ulverstone, Weardale, West Ward, 
and Whitehaven. 

B. By a payment per case 
(averaging, perhaps, ten shillings 
each) in the Unions of Brampton, 
Cockermouth, Easington, Hex- 
ham (in part), Haltwhistle (in 
part), Lanchester, Longtown, and 
Wigton. 

C. Bya pauper list (at eighteen- 
pence per head), in the Union of 


3. “Has dissatisfaction arisen 
“in any, and in which, of the 
“Unions under your superintend- 
‘““ence, on any of the following 
** points— 

1. “Asto the size of the dis- 

** tricts. 

2. “As to the remuneration of 
“* the Medical Officer. 

3. ** As to the qualification of 
“the Medical Officer. 

4. “As to the mode in which 
“he is chosen. 

5, ** As to the attendance or ef- 
“ficiency of the Medical Of- 
“ficer; and you will distin- 
‘‘ euish whether that dissatis- 
“faction has arisen— 

“* On the part of the poor, 
“The Medical Officer, 
“The Guardians, 

** Or the public generally.” 
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Tynemouth, t2// 1838, when this 
scheme was abandoned in favour 
of a fixed salary; of which I be- 
lieve the gross annual amount 
received by the medical officers, 
respectively, during the previous 
year, afforded the groundwork. 

D. By an allowance for medi- 
cines in the peculiarly-circum- 
stanced Union of Rothbury, and 
by an allowance for mileage (after 
the rate of six-pence per mile), as 
well as by a payment of the dis- 
cretionary charges of the medical 
men (employed as occasions call 
for their services) in the Unions of 
Castle-ward and Bellingham, and 
in the remoter parts of the Union 
of Morpeth. 


3. I beg, in the first place, to 
refer the Board to Enclosure 1, 
hereto annexed, and, in the next, 
to submit the following observa- 
tions :— 

1. I am not aware of any dis- 
satisfaction having arisen on the 
part of the poor or the public ge- 
nerally, “as to the size of the me- 
dical districts,” although the Com- 
missioners have taken objections to 
the same medical officers holding 
two or more districts in the Car- 
lisle, and likewise in the Auckland, 
Unions. In the latter the medi- 
cal officer had a partner who di- 
vided the duties with him; and I 
have, since their election, heard no 
complaints on the score of neglect 
in the former: the Guardians had 
no alternative but to accept Doctor 
Nicholson’s offer, for (I think) 
three districts, or to leave two dis- 
tricts unofficered ; in this instance, 
likewise, I have heard no com- 
plaints on the score of. neglect; 
and on visiting in the spring a 
workhouse at Carlisle, in which 
the small-pox had broken out 
among the children, I found Dr. 


_Nicholson in attendance, and had 


then, as subsequently, every rea- 
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son to be satisfied with the intel- 
ligence and zeal he evinced. 


2. In the Hexham Union some 
dissatisfaction has, it would seem, 
arisen “as to the remuneration of 
the medical officers,” on the part 
of certain of those officers them- 
selves (see Enclosure 1), and in 

: the Houghton-le-Spring Union, 
prior to a former election of medi- 
cal officers, objections were urged 
by the old practitioners to the in- 
sufficiency of the salaries offered 
by the Guardians, and accepted 
by younger men; objections in 
which the Commissioners and 
myself fully, but unavailingly, 
concurred. Of other dissatisfac- 
tion, hewever, as to the remune- 
ration of medical officers, I call 
no instances to mind. 


3. In respect of “ the qualifica- 
tions of the medical officers,”’ diffi- 
culties have occurred in the Belling- 
ham and Rothbury Unions, which 
appear to have been also expe- 
rienced at? Penrith (see Enclo- 
sure 1), m consequence of the local 
practitioners not being “duly li- 
censed ;” but I cannot say that my 
attention has been officially drawn 
to this point, except in two cases; 
one at Wolsingham (Weardale 
Union), where the medical officer 
objected to proved himself a mem- 
ber of the College of Surgeons 
at Edinburgh; and the other at 
Whelpington (BellinghamUnion), 
where the medical officer objected 
to proved himself to have been in 
practice before 1815; of dissatis- 
faction on the part of the poor or 
the public generally, respecting 
“ qualifications,’ I have, however, 
heard nothing; nor do I believe 
that any exists. 


4. If dissatisfaction has ever 
arisen, or been expressed, as “to 
the mode (viz. by tender) in which 
the medical officers are chosen,” 
it has been so trifling as wholly to 
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have escaped my recollection, and — 
I shrewdly suspect that there are — 
very few persons in the district, 
except myself, whether belonging 
to the medical profession or not, 
who really entertained any scruples 
as to the “derogatory” (?) nature 
- of the system of open tender. 


5. In the Weardale Union a 
medical man was dismissed by the 
Commissioners, at the request of 
the Guardians, for non-attendance 
and inefficiency. In the Easington 
Union dissatisfaction had, I sus- 
pect, arisen in regard to the con- 
duct of a medical officer, but his 
resignation prevented my official 
knowledge of the complaints (if — 
there were any) against him; and 
in the Ulverstone Union the Com- 
missioners have had before them — 
the complaint of a Guardian — 
against one of the medical officers 
for want of care and efficiency in 
his treatment of a consumptive 
patient; which complaint was, 
however, repudiated by his col- 
leagues of the Board of Guardians. — 
The foregoing cases excepted, lam _ 
cognizant of no dissatisfaction, but, — 
on the contrary, of the utmost sa- — 
tisfaction having everywhere arisen _ 
on the part of the poor, of the 
Guardians, and of the public gene- 
rally, as to the attendance and — 
efficiency of the medical officers — 
of this district ; and, whenever I — 
say ‘this district,” I would wish ~ 
to be understood as speaking most z 
positively in respect of the North- — 
umberland and Durham Unions; ~ 
though, doubtless, with more diffi- — 
dence, and only to the best of my ~ 
knowledge and belief, in respect — 
of the Cumberland and Westmore- _ 
land Unions; being, for obvious — 
reasons, less intimately acquainted 
with the details of the latter (which 
were declared under another As- 
sistant Commissioner’s superin- — 
tendence) than with those of the © 


a 
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4, ‘“* Have you observed any 
** facts in any and which of the 
“ Unions under your superintend- 
** ence tending to show that a dis- 
“ position to seek medical relief 
*“ (or relief generally) has been 
“encouraged or discouraged by 
** the medical arrangements ?” 


5. “* What is the practice in the 
‘© Unions under your superintend- 
** ence respecting the medical relief 
*‘ of the families of men who are 
“usually in employment at the 
‘© ordinary wages of the district ?”” 


former, which were organized by 
myself. 


4. With respect to the adjoining 
query, [ must again refer the Board 
to Enclosure 1 ; premising, never- 
theless, that Grrespective of the 
facts communicated by the Clerks 
of the Tynemouth and Ulverstone 
Unions) I am myself clearly of 
opinion that “ @ disposition to seek 
relief generally” has not been dis- 
couraged, but the contrary, by the 
medical arrangements of the dis- 
trict. I am not, indeed, enabled 
to adduce any special illustrations 
corroborative of this my decided 
impression ; but that such an effect. 
will have followed the substitution 
of an easy and intelligible means 
of obtaining medical assistance, if 
required, from practitioners of re- 
putation and humanity, 27 the 
stead of little or no medical as- 
sistance whatever, appears so ob- 
vious a consequence that I shall 
be greatly and agreeably surprised 
if the change in question shall not 
be found to have established among 
the poor a habit of seeking medical 
relief with a view of obtaining 
relief generally in articles of nou- 
rishment, which, without much 
watchfulness on the part of the 
Guardians, and much discretion on 
the part of the medical officers, 
will lead to considerable abuse. 


5. The rule on this point, as 
generally received in my district, 
requires that no medical relief be 
given to the families of able-bodied 
men ip employment at any wages ; 
and throughout Northumberland 
and the greater portion of the 
county of Durham such general 
rule works peremptorily, unless in 
cases of very peculiar emergency ; 
but Iam by no means clear that 
in the Darlington, Longtown, 
Brampton, East Ward, Carlisle, 
aud Wigton Unions,—in every 
Union, in short, where hand-loom 
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6. ‘* What is the practice in the 
** Unions under your superintend- 
** ence respecting the medical relief 
* of persons not being able-bodied 
*“men, and who are not other- 


“* wise in the receipt of out-door 
** relief ?”’ 


7. “ Is it the practice in the 
** Unions under your superintend- 
‘“* ence for aged or infirm persons, 
** or others who are habitually in 
** receipt of out-door relief, to apply 
“for an order for medical relief 
** before the medical officer of the 
** district attends them ?” 


8. ‘ Do you consider any special 
** or general alteration of the me- 
** dical arrangements in your dis- 
* trict is desirable; and, if so, 
‘“* what alteration would you sug- 
f gest, keeping In your view more 
especially— 


* 


weavers are numerous,—the great 
principle of never giving relief in 
aid of wages is not sometimes vio- 


lated, so far as medical relief may — 


be concerned, to say nothing here 
of other kinds of relief. 


6. Medical relief to persons in 
the circumstances presumed by the 
query does not prevail in my dis- 
trict. Of course it will occasion- 
ally happen that a labouring per- 
son, suddenly deprived by accident 
or sickness of his or her ability to 
earn a livelihood, may require the 
ministration of the medical officer 
at once, and before the Guardians 
can have an opportunity of exa- 
mining into the case, or of making 
an order for the necessary relief ; 
but the practice of continuing me- 
dical relief to a pauper whose 
means appear to be otherwise suffi- 
cient for his or her maintenance 
has never to my knowledge existed 
in the Unions under my superin- 
tendence. 


7. In nineteen cases out of 
twenty the necessity or desire for 
medical aid will be always made 
known, on the part of the pauper, 
to some person authorised by law 
(as are relieving officers and over- 
seers) or authorised by custom (as 
are clergymen and Guardians) to 
procure for them the attendance of 
the medical officer. I do not, in- 
deed, see how a different course 
can be adopted, or why medical 
officers should, in the first instance, 
attend out-door paupers (whatso- 
ever their class) without an order 
or direction, which no paupers 
needing one have the least difficulty 
in obtaining. 


8. A. I do not consider any 


general, nor, indeed, any special 
alteration ‘in the size of the medi- 
cal districts” necessary, inasmuch 
as the strictest care was taken in 
the organization of those districts 
(consistent with the local pecu- 
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“A The size of the districts, liarities of the several Unions, and 
“B The establishment of a having due regard at the same timé | 
“* pauper-list, to the private circuits of the prac- 
“© The mode of payment of titioners themselves) to prevent 
* medical officers, their extents tending to unwieldi- 
“DT And the mode of appoint- ness; but I have annexed, under 
‘* ing them.” the head of “Enclosure 2,” a sort 


of statistical account of the medical 
districts of some half-dozen Unions, 
chosen at hazard, which may ex- 
emplify the practice as to the size 
of such districts in the counties 
under my charge. I must, how- 
ever, take leave to add, that nothing 
can, in my humble judgment, be 
more undesirable than the plan of 
squaring medical districts to one 
uniform area, whereof the compa- 
rative smallness will, it is said, 
constitute the guarantee for eon- 
stant attention to the poor within 
its limits: I agree fully in the ex- 
pediency of framing a medical dis- 
trict so as to procure the best and 
readiest attendance for the poor 
who may fall sick within its limits ; 
but then those limits must be 
adapted to the nature of the coun- 
try; to the locus in quo the prac- 
titioner resides; to the circuit of 
his private practice ; and to other 
modifying circumstances which 
may render the size of the districts 
in the Union of M. wholly inap- 
plicable to the well-working of the 
same in the neighbouring Union 
of N. 

B. “ The establishment of a 
pauper-list”? Gf it implies a pay- 
ment per head) will not suit the 
circumstances of this district, be- 
cause a sum not exceeding ls. or 
1s.6d. per head would produce, on 
an average, more than an annual 
equivalent for the present salaries, 
&c., of the medical officers of the 
four northern counties, and would, 
therefore, be insisted on by the 
Boards of Guardians as sufficient. 
Now, as the medical club system 
was vehemently denounced on the 
score of the inadequacy of Mr. 
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Power’s proposed scale of remune- 
ration, one still lower would, d for- _ 
tort, he more vehemently de- — 
nounced ; and thus much needless 
dissatisfaction and discontent would 
be occasioned. 

C. “ The mode of payment of 
medical officers” of which I deem 
most favourably is @ payment per 
case. I am aware that this mode 
of payment is open to the objec- 
tion, in theory, that the economy of 
guardians will tend to contract 
prejudicially the issue of medical 
orders, when each additional order 
involves notoriously an additional 
charge ; but my experience has 
taught me that in practice there is 
not any the remotest danger for 
apprehending such a result as ne- 
glect of the sick poor, on pecuniary 
grounds, from any Board of Guar- 
dians in my district: the danger, 
in truth, lies wholly in the other 

‘ extreme. I think, however, that 
there should be one scale of pay- 
ment for illness, another for sur- 
gical cases, and a third for mid- 
wifery ; one scale of payment for 
permanent paupers, and another 
for casual paupers; and as to the 
mode in which the amount of these 
payments may be best settled, I 
would venture to suggest that, 
some time in February, the Guar- 
dians should nominate a special 
committee to confer with a depu- 
tation from the medical practition- 
ers of their respective Unions. 
That the committee and deputation 
of any given Union should, subject 
to the approval and (in the event 
of disagreement) to the arbitration 
of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
fix upon the several sums to be 
paid per case in their several me- 
dical districts ; and that so soon 
as the arrangements decided upon 
by them have been sanctioned, and 
the disputed points (if any) defi- 
nitively settled by the Commis- 
sioners, the Guardians should no- 
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9. “ Can you suggest any im- 
“ provement in the forms of regis- 
“ ter kept by the medical officers, 
“or in the orders issued by the 
“ Board of Guardians or relieving 
“ officers, or in the forms of certi- 
“ ficate given by the medical offi- 
“ cers or other practitioners ?” 


1st November, 1839. 


tify that, on some day before the 
25th of March, they would proceed * 
to nominate and appoint medical 
officers to such and such districts, 
and on such and such terms ; and 
should further notify (as regards 

D. “ The mode in which medi- 
cal officers would be most satis- 
factorily appointed”) that the re- 
newal of medical contracts at the 
end of each parochial year would 
thenceforth cease and determine, 
and the medical as well as the 
other Union officers hold their re- 
spective situations quamdiu se 
bene gesserint. 


9. I have sketched and submit 
(under the head of Enclosure 3) a 
form of cheque-book which I think 
in substance essential to the effi- 
cient auditing of the out-relief ex- 
penditure-books (so far as the 
same are connected with medical 
relief ), but still more essential as 
affording a means of checking an 
undue exercise of the privilege of 
ordering eatra relief, unavoidably 
vested in medical officers ; and I 
would also suggest that the regular 
medical report-book should contain 
one column for the name of the 
township in which a sick (out- 
door) pauper resides, and another 
for the name of the township in 
which he is settled. 


Joun Watsuam, Asst. Comr. 


cea nares i LAT 


Enclosure 1. 


Replies to queries 3 and 4 of the Commissioners’ Circular on Medical 
Relief, of the 21st February ; which queries were addressed on the 25th 
of the same month to the Clerks of the following Unions under Sir John 
Walsham’s superintendence, viz. :— 

1. Alnwick, 4. Teesdale, 

2. Hexham, 5. Sunderland, 

3. Tynemouth, 6. Carlisle, 
the same being Unions representing those differences of management 
and results that might be supposed to characterise distinct interests and 
uuconnected localities, and consequently to afford fair criteria whereby 


7. Penrith, 
8. Ulverstone ; 
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to judge of the general working of the medical arrangements in the 
counties of Northumberland, Durham; Cumberland, &c. 

The answers marked A. were returned previously, and those marked 
B. subsequently, to the commencement of the present medical contracts. 


1. Alnwick. | 
Alnwick, 1st March, 1839. 
A.—Sir, I am in receipt of your letter of the 5th instant, and in reply 
beg to state that I am not aware of any dissatisfaction on the five points 
mentioned therein; nor have I observed any facts tending to show that 
a disposition to seek medical relief has been encouraged or discouraged 
by the medical arrangements in this Union. 
Iam, &c. W. Dicxson, Clerk. 


Alnwick, 29th October, 1839. 
B.—Sir, I have had the honour to receive your letter of the 28th 
instant, and have, in comphance therewith, referred to mine of the 27th 
February last. No circumstances have occurred to render that reply to 
the five points therein mentioned no longer applicable; and I do not 
wish, in any respect, to alter its purport. 
Iam, &c. W. Dickson, Clerk. 


2. Hexham, 

Hexham, Ith March, 1839. 
A.—Sir, I beg to inform you, in reply to your letter of the 25th ult., 
relative to the medical officers, that Iam not aware of any dissatisfac- 
tion having arisen in this Union on any of the points submitted to me, 
excepting as to the remuneration of the medical officers ; and that dissa- 
tisfaction has arisen on the part of the medical officers themselves, and 
not on the part of the poor, the Guardians, or the public; nor have I 
observed any facts in this Union tending to show that a disposition to 
seek medical relief, or relief generally, has been encouraged or dis- 

couraged by the medical arrangements. 
Iam, &c. Joun Sroxor, Clerk. 


Hexham, 29th October, 1839. 
B.—Sir, the only circumstance which I am aware of since my letter 
to you of the 7th March last, to render my replies no longer applicable, 
or to cause me to alter their purport, is a little dissatisfaction prevailing 
on the part of one or two of our medical officers, that no remuneration 
can be had from parishes out of the Union for attendance upon their 
paupers within the Union, the Board having ‘contracted with them to 
attend all paupers resident within the Union by salary, but to have in 
addition 12s. per case for such as belong to other Unions, provided the 
. amount can be obtained from such Unions : unfortunately these contracts 
were arranged with the medical gentlemen previously to the Board’s 

receiving your circular on the subject. 
IT am, &c. Joun Stoxox, Clerk. 


Note.—The circular above referred to was to the effect that, from and after the 
25th of March last, and in consideration of their fixed salaries or gratuities, the 
medical officers of the Unions under Sir John Walsham’s superintendence would 
have, as in other Unions, to attend on all sick paupers resident within a medical 
officer’s district, and whether setiled in that district or elsewhere—J. W. 


er ern rer re 
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3. Tynemouth. 


North Shields, 1st March, 1839. 
A.—Sir, I am instructed by the Board of Guardians, in answer to 
your letter of the 25th February, to state that no dissatisfaction has ever 
arisen, or does now exist, in the Tynemouth Union, on any one of the 
ports set forth in the communication above referred to, namely :— 


1. As to the size of the districts. 

2. As to the remuneration of the medical officer. 

3. As to the qualification of the medical officer. 

4. As to the mode in which he is chosen. 

5. As to the attendance or efficiency of the medical officer. 

In answer to your other question, as to whether I have observed any 
facts tending to show that a disposition to seek medical relief, or relief 
generally, has been encouraged or discouraged by the medical arrange- 
ments, I beg to subjoin a copy of a resolution passed by the Board of 
Guardians on the 28th ult. relative to that inquiry :— 

“ That this Board is of opinion that applications for medical relief 
have been encouraged by the present medical arrangements, and pro- 
bably applications for relief generally have been also encouraged by 
them, viz., by parties expecting, if put on the sick list, that the medical 
officer might order them additional relief in the shape of necessaries. 

“These applications, however, have not been found to exist to any 
serious extent ; and the Board has always strongly impressed on their 
medical officers the necessity of extreme caution in giving such orders.” 

I am, &c. James Barker, Clerk. 


North Shields, 29th Oct., 1839. 
B.—Sir, I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 28th 
instant, and have to state, in reply, that since my letter of the lst March, 
ult., containing answers to certain queries on the subject of the medical 
relief of this Union, nothing has occurred to render such services inap- 
plicable. jam, diez James Barker, Clerk. 


4. Teesdale. 
Barnard Castle, 29th Feb., 1839. 


A.—Sir, I have the honour to inform you that, in reference to the © 
medical arrangements, I read your letter to the Board. They know 
not, nor do I know, of any dissatisfaction existing on any of the points 
you name. No encouragement to seek medical relief, or other parochial 

relief, has been given by our medical arrangements ; nor do I perceive 
that it has discouraged applications of this nature,—all remains much 
as usual on this point. 


I am, &c. G. Brown, Clerk. 


Barnard Castle, 30th Oct., 1839. 
B.—Sir, Adverting to my letter of the 29th ult., I do not see any 
‘reason to change my opinion, as therein given, on our medical arrange- 
‘ments. We never had but one complaint against our surgeons, and, 


upon investigation, no blame could be attached to them. 
Tam, &c. G. Brown, Clerk. 


P 
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5. Sunderland. - . | 

Sunderland, 2nd March, 1839. 

A.—Sir, We beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 25tli 

February, ‘and j in answer thereto to state, that no dissatisfaction of amy 
kind has arisen in the Union,— 


. As to the size of the districts. 
. As to the remuneration of the medical officers. 
. As to the qualification of the medical_officers. 
. As to the mode in which they have been chosen. 
. As to the attendance or efficiency of the medical officers. 


ee we are further directed by the Board to state that the medica 
officers of the Union are considered to be very attentive to their duties 
We have, however, to add, that at the close of the meeting of the Boarc 
yesterday a letter was handed in from Mr. Torbock, medical officer © 
the Bishop Wearmouth district and of the Union Workhouse, submit- 
ting to the Board his claim for an increase of his salary. The business 
of the meeting being finished, Mr. Torbock’s letter was not entered into 
but it will be laid before the Board and taken into consideration nex 
week, and the result communicated to you. We have no reason t 
believe that any increase of salary will be applied for by either of the 
other medical officers. With reference to the last inquiry, we have te 
say that neither the Board, nor any of the officers connected therewith 
have observed any facts tending to show that a disposition to seel 
medical relief, or relief generally, has been either encouraged or dis. 
couraged by the medical arrangements. 

We are, &c. Rrerep & Brunton, Clerks. 


Sunderland, 29th Oct., 1839. 
B.—Sir, With reference to your letter of yesterday’s date, relative t 
our letter of the 2nd March last, in which we answered certain querie: 
put to us on the subject of the medical relief of this Union, we beg t 
state that nothing has since occurred to render our replies inapplicable 
and that we have no wish in any respect to alter their purport. At the 
close of our letter above adverted to, we did intimate that Mr. Torbock 
the medical officer for the Bishop Wearmouth district, had made ai 
application for an increase of his salary. The Board, however, did no 

think it right to accede to the application, and it was not pressed. 

We are, &c. Reep & Brunton, Clerks. 


a a 


6. Carlisle. : 
Carlisle, 29th Feb., 1839. 
A.—Sir, In reply to your letter of the 25th instant, I have to inforn 

you that no dissatisfaction has arisen in the Carlisle Union, for which . 
am clerk, on any of the following points :— 

1. As to the size of the districts. 

2. As to the remuneration of the medical officer. 

3. As to the qualification of the medical officer. 

4. As to the mode m which he is chosen. 

5. As to the efficiency or attendance of the medical officer. 


I have further to state that I have not observed any facts tending t 
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“show that a disposition to seek medical relief, or relief generally, has 
been either encouraged or discouraged by the medical arrangements. 
I am, &c. James Mounsey, Clerk. 


Carlisle, 30th Oct., 1839. 

B.—Sir, No circumstance has occurred to render my replies to the 
queries sent you on the 29th February last no longer applicable, nor is 
there any reason for altering their purport. 

I may state that the Guardians have since advertised for medical 
officers, but were unable to get any tenders except from the present 
medical gentlemen ; and that Dr. Nicholson, who has the most extensive 
district, gives entire satisfaction to the poor and the Guardians. 

I am, &c. James Mounssy, Clerk. 


ee 


7. Penrith. 
Penrith, 8th March, 1839. 

A.—Sir, In reply to your communication of the 25th ultimo, respect- 
ing the queries to be answered, the following observations therein will, 
I trust, prove satisfactory :— 

1. As to the size of the districts. I am not aware of any complaint 
on this point since the period Alston was made a separate Union, and 
disunited from Penrith. 

2. Asto the remuneration of the medical officers. These officers, 
with probably one exception, receive more than commensurate to the 
duties they seemingly hitherto had to perform ; in fact, one officer in 
one of the divisions will have received 25/. for the expiring year, and 
has only had one trifling case. 

3. As to the qualification of the medical officer. There are six of 
these gentlemen engaged in the Union, yet, strictly speaking, two only 
have the requisite qualification according to the law. Yet in the 
remote parishes it would be nearly impossible to find medical men of 
superior talent to vocate for want of adequate practice. Yet the medical 
men who are appointed attend families who contribute to the poor-rates, 
and who are of course satisfied with their skill, so that the paupers 
cannot reasonably complain. 

4. As to the mode in which he is chosen. The medical men have 
been annually elected by tender, though im the advertisement they 
were directed also to offer per case, but hitherto it has not been com~ 
plied with. Last year I suggested to the Board that the contractor. 
should include all casual cases, as in the preceding year: about 30/. 
was charged, independent of the eontract for casual poor, receiving 
‘10s. 6d. for each case, which has been saved to the Union the present 
year. 

5. Asto the attendance or efficiency of the medical officers. With 
one exception I am not aware of any complaints or of any dissatisfac- 
tion “on the part of the poor, the medical officers, the ouardians, or the 
_ public generally.” 

In reply to your second query, I have no hesitation in stating that 

the medical attendance on the poor is much better and more satisfactory 

under the new Poor Law than the old; and that the medical officers are 

now more attentive, on account that, under the present system, they 
; p 2 
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obtain their contract quarterly with punctuality; whereas, under thy 

old system, continual disputes occurred, and they were never certain 0) 

their pay. | 
I am, &c. James Suaw, Clerk, 


Penrith, 31st_Oct., 18383 


B.—Sir, In reply to your communication of yesterday, felative to th) 
queries on “ Medical Relief,”? answered in March last, I have only t) 
vemark that, upon looking over these queries, [ am not aware of any 
thing having transpired to alter the opinions then given, save that wit) 
respect to the answer to the 5th query, there is no longer any necessit) 
for noticing an exception to the attendance and efficiency of the medica 
officers. 

I an, &c. James Suaw, Clerk. 


8. Ulverstone. 
Ulverstone, 28th Feb., 1839. 


A.—Sir, In reply to the first inquiry contained in your letter of th 
25th instant, which I received yesterday, I beg to inform you that no dis 
satisfaction has arisen in this Union with regard to any of the point 
you advert to; on the contrary, I have no hesitation in saying that th 
medical arrangements in this Union have been such as to secure th 
best medical advice, and have given the greatest satisfaction to all partie 
concerned. 

With regard to your second inquiry I have only to observe, that th 
medical appointments, from the talents and unexceptionable characte 
of the officers, have had a tendency to encourage the seeking of medica 
relief on the part of the poor, but all applications are strictly examines 
by the Guardians before medical assistance is afforded. 


I am, &c. Joun PostLeruwalrteE, Jun., Clerk. 


Ulverstone, 30th Oct., 1839. 


B.—Sir, As requested in yours of the 28th instant, I have referres 
to my letter of the 28th February ultimo, answering certain queries pu 
to me on the subject of the medical relief of this Union, and I am no 
aware that any circumstances have since occurred to render my replie 
no longer applicable, nor do I wish in any respect to alter their purport 


I am, &c. Joun Postiteruwairte, Jun., Clerk. — 
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East Warp Union.—Six Medical Districts, viz. 
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Srockron Unton.—Six Medical Districts, viz. 
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Enclosure 3. | sai | 


Medical Officers’ Extra-Relief Cheque Book. 
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IX.—ABSTRACT of Returns from Mr. Day’s Disrricr, comprising: 
Unions in the Counties of Shropshire and North Wales. 


Circular to Unions in Mr. Day’s District. 


Sir, Woodside, 25th Feb., 1839. 
' Tur Poor Law Commissioners request information on the fol- 
lowing particulars relative to medical relief in your Union :-— 

Ist. Are the medical officers selected by tender, or otherwise ;—if the: 
former, have the Guardians considered themselves bound to accept thes 
lowest offer ? 

2ndly. Ts the remuneration by a fixed salary, or how otherwise ; ? 
S3rdly. Has any dissatisfaction arisen on any of the following points ? 
Ist. As to the size of the districts. 
2Qndly. As to the remuneration of the medical officer. 
B3rdly. As the qualification (legal) of the medical officer. 
Athly. As to the mode in which he is chosen. 
5thly. As to the attendance or efficiency of the medical officers. 
And you will distinguish whether that dissatisfaction has arisen,— 
on the part of the poor, $, 
on the part of the medical officer, 
on the part of the Guardian, 
or on the part of the public generally, 

Athly. If any dissatisfaction or inconvenience have arisen from the 
size of the medical districts, you will state whether the Guardians could, 
have subdivided the districts in any way so as to have secured w ithin| 
each the services of a resident | 

legally qualified medical officer, 1 

or of a medical officer (though not legally qualified) 1 in established! 

and reputable practice ? | 

5thly. Has the tendency on the part of the poor to seek medical (or 

other) relief been encouraged or discouraged by the medical arrange= 
ment ¢,, 

6thly. What is the practice in your Union respecting the medical 
relief of the families of men who are usually in employment at the ordi-; 


| 


| 
} 
ft 
j 
t 
' 


nary wages of the district, and what are those wages for agricultural 
labourers ? 

"thly. What is the practice im your Union respecting the medical 
relief of persons not being able-bodied men, and who are not otherwise 
in the receipt of out-door relief ? 
 8thly. Is it the practice in your Union for aged and infirm persons, 
‘or others who are habitually im the receipt of out-door relief, to apply 
for an order for medical relief before the medical officer of the district 
attends them, or does the medical officer admit them as patients without 

_ such order? : 
Othly. Can you suggest any improvement in the medical arrangements 
of your Union? 

Ist. As to the size of the districts. 

Qndly. As to the establishment of a pauper list. 

3rdly. As to the mode of payment of medical officers. 

4thly. As to any of the forms of medical registers. 

Sthly. As to the form of medical orders viven by the Guardians or 
any of their officers. 

Gthly. As to the form of medical certificates, or of orders by the 
medical officers for extra diet, and other necessaries. 

10thly. In most of the Unions under my superintendence the duties of 
the medical officers have been defined as under ;—state whether this 
agrees with the practice in your Union, and if not, state the variance. 

“The duties of the medical officers shall extend to affording medical 
and surgical assistance, medicines, leeches, and vaccination, and all ap- 
pliances (except trusses) to all such poor persons as the Guardians, or 
their officers, or other duly authorised person, may order to receive 
the same. 

“ Provided always, that in addition to the amount agreed to be paid, 
as recited in the contract, a fee of shall be allowed where any such 
officer shall be called in to assist in any case of midwifery. 

“ And provided also, that in the event of any such officer being called 
in to attend any pauper under suspended orders of removal, and the 
parish to which such paupers shall be finally adjudged to belong shall 
not be under any contract or agreement to afford medical relief to 
paupers of the hereby contracting Union when under suspended orders 
in their parish without extra costs, then it shall be lawful for the said 
medical officer to charge at the same rate and after the. same manner as 
would be charged if a pauper of the said contracting Union were placed 
under suspended orders therein, whether the said charge shall be by a 
fixed sum per case, or otherwise. 

“ Provided always, that, in the event of any appeal against any such 
charge, the said medical officer shall only be entitled to receive so much 
as may be adjudged to be paid by the appellant parish.” 

If the above contract have been adopted in your Union, what has been 
the effect of it, and can you suggest any improvement ? 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
WiiuiaM Day, 
Assist. Poor Law Commissioner. 

To the Clerk tothe 2.2 =) Uren, cl diab ain 


Answer 


UNION, to Query 1, 


— 


ANGLESEY . 


oe eter 


By 
but the 
dians 


tender ; 
Guar- 
are not 


the lowest ten- 
dey, 


a ed heres, 


ST, ASAPH .. 


Not by tender 
—at discretion 
of Guardians, 


There being 
only one duly 
qualified medi- 
cal man living 
in the Union 
when the Guar- | 
dians contract- 
ed, they did not 
attempt a se- 
lection by ten- 


der. 
BANGOR anp \ By _ tender; 
BEAUMARIS S|! bué the 


Guar- 
dians not bound 


to accept the 
lowest olfer, 
BRIDGNORTH, Not by tender 
—at the discre- 
tion of the 
Guardians, 
CARNARVON, By election, 


St nema | pte pennies 


CHURCH | By tender, 
STRETTON. § | The Guardians 
do not bind 
themselves to 


accept the low- 
est offer, 


bound to accept | 


a 


Answer 


Salary is 
fixed, 


Salary is 
fixed by 
the Guar- 
diaus 
the first in- 


the candi- 
dates are 
subse- 
quently se- 
lected. 


Salary is 
fixed, 


Salary is 
fixed, 


fixed, 


Salary is 
fixed. 


Salary is 
fixed, 


Se 


Salary is | 


to Query 2. 


in | 


Stance,and | 


el 


es 


/ amount of remuneration, 


ABSTRACT or Rururns 1 


| | Answer 
Answer to Query 3. to Query 4, to Query 5, | 
ao on == 
Dissatisfaction at one time arose as tothe | The nora 
size of the districts ; since when, a new snb- | the part of tl 


division has been made, securing a resident 
medical officer in each. 

There was dissatisfaction, too, on the part 
of the medical officers as to the mode of re- 
muneration. 

And sometimes the non-attendance of the 
officers was complained of by the poor. 


poor to seek m 
dical relief is iy 
creasing  undé 
the new arrang 
ments of the a 
tricts. 4 


The medical officers com- 
plain of the insufficiency 
| of their remuneration, but 
are content, notwithstand- 
ing, to retain their offices. 
No dissatisfaction has 
been expressed, either as 
| to their attendance or effi- 


The medical off 
cers think the 
medical relief 3 
too liberally a; 
lowed ; and it j 
generally belies 
ed that the Un 
ion arrangement 


No dissatisfac- 
tion expressed. 


ciency, except against the - | have induce 
officers of one district, who more frequentay 
have, in consequence,been plications  fror 


removed. the poor. 


No dissatisfac- 
tion; nor has 
any inconven- 
ience arisen re- 
specting any of 
these points. 


Has encouragee 
the poor to seek 
medical relief. 


No dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed on any of these 
points by either the medi- 
| cal officer, the Guardians, 

or the public, 


A 


No dissatisfaction. 


No dissatisfac- | Has encouraged 


tion or incon- | the poor to seek 
venience, medical relief, — 
The only dissatisfaction | No dissatisfac- | Has encouragec 


expressed is on the part of | tion. 
some of the medical offi- 

cers, who think their pay 
inadequate, 


the poor to seek: 
medical relief. 


Dissatisfaction is felt very | The Guar- | Has encouraged 
generally in the Carnarvon | dians wish to | the poor to seek} 
district of this Union; | remedy the dis- | medical relief. aay 
some of the parishes, being | satisfaction re- ‘| 
beyond the Menai, can- | ferred to in the 5] 
not always be reached in | previous query, a 
stormy weather. relative to the i 
The medical officers are | Carnarvon dis- a 
dissatisfied with the rate of | trict, by divid- 4 
remuneration, and — the | ing it into sepa- | 
poor complain ofa want of | rate districts, a 
proper medical attendance, | 
so aenen TE 
One of the medical offj- No inconveni- | Has encouraged 


cers is dissatisfied with the | ence sustained. | the poor to seek 
medical relief, 
No other dissatisfaction, 


TENTERDEN OR PPOUREL TONE MCT 


Answer to Query 6. 


~~ 


The families of 
“men in employment 
are sometimes fur- 
-nished with medical 
relief where the 
Guardians deem it 
expedient. 

Ordinary wages of 
agricultural Jabour- 
fers 7s. to 8s. per 
week, 


Medical relief is 
given to the families 
of able-bodied la- 
‘bourers and farm- 
‘servants not in the 
receipt of out-door 
relief, to a consider- 
able extent. 


Applications from 
these classes for 
medical aid are ge- 
nerally complied 
with. 

Wages 4s. 6d. with 
board, 9s. without, 
in winter; and 5s. 
with board, 10s. 
without, in summer. 


There are few, if 
any, such appli- 
-cants for- medical 
relief. 

Wages Qs. 

week. 


per 


relief is 
afforded in cases 
where the wages 
of the applicants 
do not exceed the 
average of the dis- 
frict, 9s. to 10s. a 
week. 


Medical 


If by the want of 
medical relief the 
applicants are like- 
ly to become alto- 
gether chargeable, 
such medical relief 
is afforded. 

Wages average 
about 9s. a week. 


Where the appli- 
cant has a large 
family, medical aid 
has been granted. 
Wages, 9s. to 10s. 
weekly, 


~ Answer 
to Query 7. 


—— 


Allowed medi- 
cal relief oeca- 
sionally, 


See reply to 
the previous 
question, 


Allowed medi- 
cal relief the 
same as if on 
the pauper list, 


Allowed medi- 
cal relief. 


Allowed meai- 
cal relief. 


Allowed medi- 
eal relief, 


Have medicul 
aid, and, where 
necessary, wine 
and meat, 


ee ee ee ee i ee ee 


Answer to 
Query 8. 


No person is at- 
tended by the me- 
dical officers with- 
out an order from 
the relieving offi- 
cer. 


In Denbigh dis- 


trict the medical 
officer attends to 
all pocr persons 
that apply to him. 

In St. Asaph dis- 
trict an order is 
first necessary, 
unless the case be 
one of emergency. 


—= Se 


The general prac- 
tice is to apply to 
relieving officer 
for an order; yet 
instances occur of 
persons being ad- 


- Day’s District, Shropshire and North Wales. 


Answer to Query 9, 


It might be expedient to 
alter the size of one dis- 
trict; and it seems desir- 
able that the power of or- 
dering medical relief in 
urgent cases (where the 
relieving officer’s  resi- 
dence is at a distance) 
should be extended to the 
next resident Guardian. 


None; except that it 
might be of advantage to 
insert a column in the re- 
vister book of sickness and 
mortality for the names of 
the parishes to which the 
pauper patients belong. 


ments, and the way in 
their respective duties. 


No improvements to sug- 
gest. 


mitted as patients 
without such an 
order. 


To apply for an 


order in the first 
instance. 


———, 


The first attend- 


ance of the medi- 
eal officer is ob- 
tained by a for- 
mal order; but in 
subsequent ill- 
ness the pauper’s 
own application 
is generally con- 
sidered sufficient, 


To apply for an 


order to the re- 
lieving officer in 
the first instance, 


In no case re- 
ceived as patients | 


without an order | ___— 


from the proper | 
officer, 


Can suggest no improye- 
ments. 


Can suggest no improye- 
ments. 


4 
Answer to Query 10. 


— — $$ 


——— 


The same form of con- | 
tract has been adopted in 
this Union lately. What | 
the effect may be cannot § 
yet be told. 


No specific contracts have 
been entered into: the un- 
derstood duties of the offi- 
cers are, however, of much § 
the same kind as those re- § 
ferred to inthe form ofcon- ; 
tract specified; excepting | 


poor persons resident within the Union, } 
whether having settlements or not. 
is allowed in any difficult midwifery case, f 
where surgical assistance is wanted.— 
Have noimprovement to suggest, 


that there is no fee allowed 4 


in midwifery cases. Both the Guardians and the pub- 
lic are highly satisfied with the medical arrange- } 


which the officers perform { 


The contract referred to is 
the one adopted here, with | 
one modification ; viz. that 
the medical officer is not 
bound to apply leeches. | 

The Guardians have no- | 
thing to suggest as an im- 
provement on this contract. 


The contract referred to 
is the oneadopted: 10s.6d. 
is the sum fixed for mid- § 
wifery cases, and it proves 
highly satisfactory in its § 
practical operation. | 


The contract is for medi- 
cal relief, with all appli- § 
| ances except trusses, to 


20s. § 


No suggestion to make 
beyond that referred to un- 
der No 4, for a re-construc- 
tion of the Carnarvon dis- 
trict, 


Can suggest no improve- 
ment, 


are 10s. 6d. each. 


The contract referred to 
is the one adopted. 

It might be desirable to 
compel medical officers to 
make out certificates of 
such cases as the Guar- 
dians deemed to require 
aid; as certificates of Iu- 
nacy, &c. 


—— 


Instead of the last two provisoes 
in the contract, the Guardians recommend that no § 
medical officer charge extra for paupers under sus- 
pended orders; but that the contract to attend them 
in common with the Union poor. 


The form of contract re- 
ferred to has been in part 
adopted. Midwifery cases | 
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Answer Answer 


to Query 4. 


Answer 
to Query 2. 


Answer 


to Odery Answer to Query 3. 


ee 


Sh ~~ eee 


POW cen a. fe By tender. Salary is | The ‘only dissatisfaction The districts | Has rather en) 

The Guardians | fixed. expressed has beenon the | are divided in | couraged the ps 
do not bind part of a rejected candi- | the best man- | to seek medica 
themselves to date, for the appointment | ner possible, to | relief, i 


of medical officer, who 
complains that the person 
appointed is not duly 
qualified to practice. 


secure the most | 
efficient medi- \ 
cal attendance. | 


accept the low- 
est offer. 


ced nica a ces ith eal nnerthiesinael aeons —__-— 


DOLGELLUWY . 


|—_———_—_ - ~ 


JORAYTON . 


ELLESMERE 


fh HOLYWELL 


| FESTINIOG 


ee eed ae 


ooo 


— 


By tender; 
but as the 
Union was di- 
vided for the 
purpose of me- 
dical relief into 


Salary is 
fixed, 


The Guardians are dissa- 
tisfied with the mode of 
election, and of remunera- 
tion. They, the public, 
and paupers generally, are 
also much dissatisfied with 


The Guardians 
could not so di- 
vide the district - 
as to secure in 
each one a resi- 
dent legally 


four districts, the ‘attendance and effi- | qualified medi- 
and as only ciency of the medical offi- | cal officer; but 
four tenders cers. no material in- 


were made, the 
Guardians were 
obliged to ac- 
cept them, how- 
ever exorbitant. 


By tender, for 


them to do so. 


SS 


Not by tender; 
but elected an- 
nually by the 
Board of Guar- 
dians, 


————— 


Salary is 


dians to suggest a further subdivision 
of the present districts. 


aoe me a eee 


Some dissatisfaction has 


Salary is 
fixed. 


——— 


pe 


No dissatisfaction. 


convenience has 
been felt in the 
one where the 
surgeon is not 
resident. 


There is a resi- 


near to obviate 
any inconvent- 
ence. 
No dissatisfac- 
tion. 


Has encourage 
the poor to. seel 
medical relief, , | 


| 


Has rather dis 


the year ended | fixed. been expressed at the mode | dent medical | couraged the poor 
May, 1839,— |_______' of appointing medical offi- | officer in three | from seeking me 
the Guardians | cers by tender—it being thought that | out of the four | dical relief,—th! 
| accepted the | more efficient services might be secur- | districts:— the investigation int, 
| lowest tender | ed by adopting a more liberal course. | medical officer | the “situation q 
in each case, | Insome few cases of sudden illness, | of an adjoining | each applicant 
although the | the distance from the extremity of the | Union holdsthe | being much mor; 
terms of their | district to the surgeon's residence has | fourth district; | strict than fou 
advertisement been found inconvenient, though not so | whoseresidence | merly. 
did not bind | materially so as to induce the Guar- | is sufficiently 


There does ne 
appear any ten 
dency either 
encourage or dis 
courage appl 
cants from seek 
ing medical relie: 


. By tender; Salary is Soon after the formation | Nodissatisfac- | Has encourage! 
but the Guar- | fixed. of the Union, the Guar- | tion orinconve- | the poor to see 
dians do uot dians of one parish object- | nience. medical relief. 
bind them- ed to the arrangements 


° 


selves to accept 
the lowest offer. 


Not by tender, 


Salary is 


with one of the medical 
oflicers. A fresh arrrange- 
ment hag since been satis- 
factorily made. 


The medical officers have 


No dissatisfaic- 


Has not encod 


fixed ex- | complained of the rate of | tion or incon+ | aged the poor 
cept with | remuneration for their ser- | venience, seck medical re 
respect to | vices: and occasionally the lief. | 
vaccina- Guardians have been dis- al 
tion, for | satisfied with slight neg- ‘| 
which ls. | lects of the medical officers, & 


|; per case is 


allowed, 


which are corrected by 
special resolutions of the 
Board. 


dct 


Answer to 
Query 7. 


The medical 
officers invari- 
ably attend any 
pauper in the 
district on the 
request of the 


Answer to Query 6. 


= 
es 


The medical offi- 
cers attend all pau- 
pers that are on the 
parochial list, whe- 

ther the head of the 

family is in work or 


. 


not. Guardians or 
Wages 8s. a week | relieving officer; 
-——more in harvest 


with food. 
receipt of relief. 


— | 


{ 


Answer to 
Query 8. 


The aged and 
infirm are always 
admitted as pa- 


tients, without 
waiting for an 
order from the 


relieving officer, 


but they do not consider themselves 
bound to attend people not inthe | 


Medical relief is 
allowed to men 
{able-bodied or not, 
whether in the re- 
ceipt of out-door re- 
lief or not] and their 
families, provided 
they have, at least, 
four children to 
support; but not 
otherwise. 


See answer to 
preceding ques- 
tion. 


—~ — —— 


Medical relief to 
men in the receipt 
of the average 
wages of that part 

'of the country is 
refused, unless in 
any very especial 
' ease, as that of last- 
‘ing disease in a 
large family, &e. 

| Wages range from 
mee 10s. to 1s; 
weekly. 


rs a et 


The Guardians 
treat applica- 
tions for medi- 
cal relief from 
this class of per- 
sons the same 
as they would 
applications for 
any other kind 
of relief. 


Medical relief is 
frequently granted 
where the applicant 
is burdened with a 
large family. 

Wages 8s. to 10s. 
weekly. 


—— 


Allowed me- 

dical relief in 
cases where the 
applicants ap- 
pear to be un- 
able to provide 
it for them- 
selves. 


Medical relief is 
freely afforded to 
the families of men 
in employment, and 
receiving 9s, to 1Us, 
a week, wages, 


Medical relief 
is always or- 
dered, 


Medical relief is 
not indiscriminately 
administered to all 
the families of men 


—" - 


The Guardians 
sometimes di- 
rect the medi- 
eal officers to 


in employment at | render  assist- 
the average rate of | ance. 

wages, But, in 

cases of extreme poverty, or 


urgent necessity, those families 
are cousidered entitled to the as- 
sistance of the Union medical 
officers. Average weekly wages, 
10s. 


The usual course 

is to procure the 
usual order from 
the proper officer ; 
but in cases of 
great emergency, 
the medical men 
do not wait for 
the order. 


| 
Sone 


Medical relief is 


most generally 
afforded ; but not | 
until an order 


has been obtain- 
ed from the pro- 
per officer, 


When the medi- | 
dical officer is 
aware of the ap- 
| plicant being in 
the receipt of out- 
door relief, he at- 
tends him with- 
out an order. 


An order is al- 
ways applied for, 
before their ad- 
mission in the 
medical officers’ 
book. 


The medical 
officers do not at- 
tend to these ha- 
bitual paupers, 
until they are di- 
rected to do so by 
the relieving offi- 
cers. 


Answer to Query 9. 


Can suggest no improye- 
ment, 


As stuted in the 4th an- 
swer, the Guardians can- 
not divide the Union into 
such districts as would ap- 
pear most beneficial to 
the poor, for want of resi- 
dent medical men, 


Can suggest no improve- 
ment. 


Can suggest no improve- 
ment. 


Answer to Query 10. 


The form of contract re- § 
ferred to has been adopted | 
two years,and is found to | 
answer excellently. 4 


The form of contract re- ¥ 
ferred to has been adopt- § 
ed. 4 


——s 


The form’ of contract re- | 
ferred to has been adopt- § 
ed, and appears to answer 4 
every purpose. 

Midwifery cases 10s. 6d. 


_—— 


—1 to, 
ance is made for midwifery cases, and that the } 
medical officers are required “to attend all sick 
paupers, resident within his district, who may be- § 
long to any other Unions or parishes, in which the | 
Guardians have agreed for their medical officers to 
attend paupers belonging to this Union, resident } 
in such other Unions,” &c. 


The contract is much the } 
same as the one referred § 
save that no allow- 


Can suggest no improve- 
ment. 


Can suggest no improye- 
ment, 


The form of contract re- | 
ferred to agrees with the | 
one adopted: not aware | 
that any improvement can 
be suggested, 


The form of contract re- } 
ferred to ditfers from the } 
contracts in this Union, in | 
so far as the medical offi- | 
cers are not bound to vae- | 
cinate,—are required to 
attend all midwifery cases | 
without extra charge,— { 
and are to attend to all j 
paupers under suspended § 
orders, ry 


UNION, 


LLANRWST . 


MACHYNL- ‘ 
LETH . 


ee 


| MADELEY. . 


NEWPORT. . 
(Saxop) 


NEWTOWN anp 
LLANIDLOES 


1 
| 
dical 


Answer to 
Query 1] 


——— ——— - 


By _ tender; 
but the Guar- 
dians do not 
bind them- 
selves to accept 


the lowest offer. | 


By ten ders Sail 
the Guardians | 
do not bind | 
themselves 


est offer, 


By tender. 
| The guardians 


| lected the low- 
| est offer, 


j 


The Guardi- 
| ans, In all in- 
stances but one, 
have fixed the 
salary. On one 
occasion they 
elected a medi- 
cal officer by 


to 
accept the low- | 


Query & 
Salary is | 
fixed. 
Salary is 
fixed. 
Salary is 
fixed. 


| have always se- | 


tender, but did | 


not bind them- 
selves to accept 
the lowest offer. 


At the com- 
mencement of 
the Union, the 
medical ofiicers 
were selected 
from the !owest 
tenders; but, 
since that time, 
some change 
has taken place 
among the me- 
officers, 


and an advance 
in their remu- 
neration. 


| 


Answer to 


Salary is 
fixed, 


alary is 
fixed. 


| 


| 
| 
' 
} 
/ 
/ 
j 
; 


Ansrracr of Rerurns from Mr. Day 


Answer to Query 3. 


Very great dissatisfaction 
has> been repeatedly ex- 
| pressed as to the attend- 
ance or efliciency of the 
medical officers, 


No dissatisfaction, 


Dissatisfaction has been 
expressed with the system 
of electing medical officers 
by tender, and with the ex- 
tent of remuneration, 


No dissatisfaction except |. 
on the part ofthe medical 
officer of the district in 
which the workhouse is 
situate, who complains 
that women pregnant with | 
Ulegitimate children have 
too great facilities afforded 


, them of admission to be 


| ration afforded ; 


delivered, in the 


workheuse. 


&e, 


Dissatisfaction has been 
| privately,but not officially, 
| expressed, relative to the 
smallness of the remune- 
but the 


- medical officers continue 


fata 


their engagements, even 
sacrifice, rather than 


' risk the introduction of 


other medical men, 


ae nt aes et | ney tes 


Answer to 
Query 4 


at ata 
the previous 
question, 


No dissatis- 
faction, 


No Dissatis- 


faction. 


| 


th dissatis- 
faction. The 
districts could 
not be more 
satisfactorily di- 
vided, 


pte 


Until the work- 
house is com. 
pleted, no bet- 
ter arrangement 
of the districts 
could be made ; 
but the Guardi- 
ans contem-. 
plate a change 
ultimately, 


-1¢ 


Answor to” ; 
Query 5, § 


a 


They seek medi- 
cal relief from 


other practi- 
tioners than the 
medical — oflicers 
ofthe Union, — 


Has encouraged | 
the poor to seek: 
medical relief, 


Has 
discouraged be: 
poor from mae | 
ing for medic 
relief. Itis, ne | 
ever, a dificult: 
question to an. 
swer Very accu: 
rately, 


probably) 


j 


oe 


Has encouraged 
the poor to seek 
relief, 


Has encourag 
the poor to see 
medical relief. 


a 


Answer to Query 6. 


If the particular 
circumstances of 
the case seem to re- 
quire it, medical re- 
lief is ordered. 


Medical relief is 
given to all, whe- 
ther paupers or not. 
Ordinary wages, 
1s. 6d. per diem. 


Medical relief is 
afforded where the 
earnings are deem- 
ed too small to en- 
able the labourer to 
make suitable pro- 


vision for his family | 


in case of illness. 
Wages average 8s. 
to lls. weekly. 


The parties autho- 
rised to give medi- 
cal orders supply 
them to almost 
every applicant. 

Wages 8s. to 10s. 
weekly. 


If receiving out- 
relief, and in need 
of medical relief, 
an order is never 
refused. 

Weekly wages, 8s. 
to 9s. without food ; 
3s. 6d, to 5s. with 
food. 


Answer to 
Query 7. 


They are uat- 
tended by the 
medical offi- 
cers, by order 
ofthe Board. 


Medical relief 
is given. 


The circum- 
stances of the 
applicant are 
very strictly in- 
vestigated; and, 
if found to be 
inadequate to 
meet the emer- 
gency, medical 
aid is afforded. | 

t 


| 


Medical relief | 
is given as long 
as it is required, 


ee 


If considered 
too poor to pro- 
vide it them- 
selves, an order 
for medical re- 
lief is granted, 


a | 


Auswer to 
Query 8, 


Attendance’ is 
given to every 
pauper whose 
name is on the 
out-relief list, 
without any or- 
der being required. 


The usual course 

is tomake appli- 
cation to the re- 
lieving officer for 
an order. 


Tn new cases an 
order must first 
be obtained ; but 
where a pauper 
has already been 
upon the medical 
list, the medical 
officer re-admits 
him asa patient 
wihout an order. 


In allcases where 
the applicants 
are known to be 
in the receipt of 
out-relief, the me- 
dical officers at- 
tend them with- 
out an order, 


The medical O ffix 
cers do not refuse 
to attend the poor 
without anorder ; 
but if one be not 
brought in the 
first instance,they 
require it to be 
obtained  after- 
wards, | 


itn sad tin 8 ev th eA 
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| Distrrcr—Shropshire and North Wales—continued. 


Answer to Query 9, 


The Weekly Return 
Book, schedule E, from 
98, is deficient in not 
having a column wherein 
to insert the name of the 
parish to which the pa- 
tient belongs. 


Can suggest no improve- 
ment. 


Pointing ‘out a difficulty 
in preparing a pauper 
list for the medical offi- 
cers’ guide, in conse- 
quence of medical relief 
being extended to others 
besides recognised pau- 
pers. 

Suggesting that the pay- 
ment of a certain sum per 
head for each pauper at- 
tended might prove more 


satisfactory than 'the pre- 
sent system. 


It would be of service 
that a list of the names of 
all persons receiving me- 
dical relief should be post- 
ed up in some conspicuous 
place at the end of every 
quarter, by way of deter- 
ring improper parties from 
obtaining such relief, 

A salary the best mode of 
remunerating medical men. 

The medical man, being 
the best judge of the diet 
and other necessary in- 
dulgences to invalids, is 
the person in whose hands 
such matters should be 


left, without the necessity 
ofany form of medical 
certificate or order, 

Cau suggest no improve- 
ment, 


i - ' >, 


re es ee 


The duties of the medical § 
officers of this Union have 4 
been defined as under:— 
“The duties of the medi- | 
cal officer shall extend to 
affording medical and sur- § 
gical attendance in cases § 
of sickness, accident, and | 
midwifery, together with § 
all necessary medicine, 4 
leeches, and appliances § 
(except trusses), which } 
may be required for all | 
paupers within his dis- j 
trict, whether belonging | 
to the place in which he | 
resides or not.” 


The form of contract re- § 
ferred to is the one adopt- | 
ed in this Union, 


The form of contract re- } 
ferred to wearly corre- | 
sponds with the practice § 
of this Union. “ Mid- § 
wifery cases, and cases | 
under suspended orders of } 
removal, to be taken, when ff 
required, by an order in § 
writing from the relieving | 
officer, or other competent § 
authority, at 10s.6d. each.” § 


The form of contract re- | 
ferred to has been adopt- § 
ed with success, except | 
that no fees for midwifery § 
are allowed. : 

The only alteration that § 
this form ofcontractseems | 
to require is, that, besides 
the exception in the case 
of trusses, should be added 
“any instrument or appa- 
ratus required to be per- { 
mauently worn by the pa- 
tient.’ And that fees for 
midwifery cases in the 
workhouse should be al- § 
lowed as well as out of the § 
house, 


A contract similar to the 
one referred to has been § 
obtained, and no objec. } 
tion has been raised, | 


| WIRRALL. . 
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UNION. 
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Answer to 
Query 1. 


By tender : but 

the Guardians 
do not bind 
themselves to 
accept the low- 
est offer. 


Not by tender, 


an 


Originally by 


teuder : the 
same officers 
have been con- 
tinued by mu- 
tualagreement. 
The Guardians 
did not bind 
themselves to 
accept the low- 
est offer, 


Appointed by 
public adver- 
tisement, which 
specified — the 
amount of sala- 
ries to be given. 


Not by tender, 


Not by tender, 


Answer to 
Query 2. 


Salary is 
fixed, 


Salary is 
fixed, 


Salary is 
fixed. 


Salary is 
fixed, 


At per case. 


Salary is 
fixed, 


Ansver to Query 3. 


The Guardians at one 
time complained that the 
remuneration was too 
great, but nothing has 
been said of late upon 
the subject. One of the 
medical officers is not a 
member of the College of 
Surgeons, or a licentiate of 
Apothecaries’ Hall; and 
complaints have been 
made by a portion of the 
public, and by the poor, 
for the want of skill and 
attention on his part. 


No dissatisfaction has 
been expressed, beyond a 
desire on the part of the 
medical officers themselves 
for a more liberal remune- 
ration, 


e 


—— 


No dissatisfaction. 


No dissatisfaction, 


The arrangements which 

were effected by a Com- 
mittee of Guardians ap- 
pointed for that purpose 
at the expiry of the first 
year after the formation of 
the Union, have had the 
good effect of satisfying 
all classes; and from the 
locality of the districts, as 
then fixed, the attendance 
on the poor appears to be 
well arranged, 

Some dissatisfaction has 
been expressed with the 
extent of the medical dis: 
tricts, and the amount of 
remuneration. An altera- 
tion has been privately 
made in certain of the dis- 
tricts, and the Guardians 
have agreed to increase 
the salaries of the medi- 
cal officers of three dis- 
tricts. 


Answer to 
Query 4. 


Some of the 
Guardians have 
been constantly 
wishing tomake 
the districts 
less; but they 
cannot be so 
formed as to 
secure, in such 
case, a resident 
medical officer 
of the proper 
description in 
each district, 


No 
faction or in- 
convenience. 


No dissatisfae- 
tion. - 


cai anaes 
No dissatisfac- 
tion, 


See answer to 
the preceding 
question. 


dissatis - 


Auswer to 
Qnery 5. 


Has rather en- | 
couraged the poor » 
to seek medical | 
relief, 


Has not encou- - 
raged the poor to } 
seek relief. 


—_ 


No change in} 


this respect per-- 
ceptible. 


Has encouraged | 
the poor to seek | 
relief. 


Has encouraged 
the poor to seek: 
relief. 


— 


I 


| 
| 
| 


a ne Se Re | ce Se 


See answer to 
the preceding 
question. 


Has encouraged 
the poor to seek. 
medical relief. 
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. Mr. Day—Salop, North Wales. 


Disrricr—Shropshire and North Wales—continued 


| Answer to Query 6. 


Medical relief is 
generally afforded 
to all families of 
labourers. 

The wages vary 
from ls. to ls. 6d. 
_per diem. 


Medical relief is 
granted where the 
labourer’s family 
is so large as toren- 
der it difficult for 
him to maintain 
them, 

Wages ls. 6d. per 
diem, 


Medical 
granted where occa- 
sion requires. 

Wages are about 
10s. weekly. 


) Medical relief is 
almost invariably 
given to the fami- 
lies of able-bodied 
men in full employ- 
ment. 

_ Wages about 10s. 
weekly. 


Medical relief is 
generally afforded, 


Medical relief is 
always afforded 
where it appears 
to be necessary. 

Wages 9s. to 10s. 
weekly. 


relief is 


Answer to 
Query 7. 


Medical relief 
is given. 


Medical relief 
is granted to 
this class, even 
if not paupers 
at the time. 


Medical relief 


is 


where occasion 
requires, 


Medical relief 
is afforded. 


Medical relief 
is generally af- 
forded, 


is 


Medical relief 
always 
forded whee it 
appears to be 
necessary. 


Answer to 
Query 8. 


The usual course 
is to make an ap- 
plication in the 
first instance to 
the proper officer, 
unless the sur- 
geon is aware 
that the applicant 
is in the receipt 
of out-relief al- 
ready 


The medical offi- 
cers only admit 
paupers as pa- 
tients on receipt 
of a note from 
the relieving offi- 
cer. 


The usual course 
is to apply for an 
order in the first 
instance to the 
proper officer, 


granted 


The usual course 
is to apply to the 
proper officer for 
au order; but the 
medical officers 
frequently admit 
the aged and in- 
firm as patients 
withoutany order. 


cers assist poor 
persons either on 
the application of 
their friends, or 
on an order from 
the proper officer. 


No medical re- 
lief is granted, 
except upon the 
order of the re- 
lieviug officers, 


af- 


See ta SOD | 
The medical offi- 


Answer to Query 9. 


As the present medical | 


arrangements of this 
Union appear more satis- 
factory than otherwise, no 
alteration can be suggested 
that is likely to effect any 
practical improvement. 


Can suggest no improve- 
ment. 


Can suggest no improye- 
ment. 


—_—_—_—_—" 
Can suggest no im prove- 
ment, 


Can suggest no im prove- 
ment. 


The alteration of certain 
districts, as mentioned in 
column 3 to have been 
privately made amongst 
the medical officers, ought 
to be an authorised one. 


Great difficulty would exist in making the pauper 
list compatible with the mode of administering me- 
dical relief in use in this Union, which mode, as far 
as regards the poor, is very satisfactory. 

In the register of deaths in the workhouse, a 
column should be given wherein the medical officer 
should insert the cause of death. 
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Answer to Query 10. 


The definition of the du- § 
ties of a medical officer, 
in the form of contract re- | 
ferred to, agrees with the | 
practice in this Union. 


The duties of the medical 

officers agree with those 
set forth in the form of 

contract, except that no 
fees are allowed in cases of 

midwifery. q 
The arrangements re- § 
specting suspended orders q 
of removal are similar, but 
do not form any part of § 
the contract. 


The form of contract re- | 
ferred to agrees with the 
practice of this Union, and § 
no difficulty has thus far 
presented itself. 


The form of contract te- | 
ferred to has been adopted § 
in the present contracts, | 
and appears to have a | 
good effect. f 
Midwifery cases 10s. 6d. j 
each. ; 


~ 


The duties of the medi- | 
cal officers are substan- 4 
tially the same as those ] 
defined in the contract re- } 
ferred to, with the excep- | 
tion of the cases of pau- 
pers under suspended or- 
ders of removal, for which 
the officer has not yet been q 
allowed to make an addi- J 
tional or separate charge, 


The medical officers at- 
tend all poor persons who 
receive orders from the re- 
lieving officers, without 
reference to their settle- # 
ment being within the 
Union; and no. extra | 
charge is allowed in cases 
of suspended orders, In 
other respects, the con- 
tract is the same as the 
one referred to, and it has | 
worked well. 


a 


224 Reports of Arrangements for Medical Relief. [App. Bee 


X.—REPORT of Sir Epmunp Heap, Bart.—Hereford, Monmouth, 
Gloucester, &c. 


GENTLEMEN, | Malvern, 10th March, 1839. 


Your letter of the 21st of February divides itself into two parts. 
The first requires a statement of the facts connected with the existing 
system of medical relief ; and the second asks for any suggestions which 
may be made for its amendment. 

I have addressed certain queries to those Unions which came under 
my superintendence so lately as to preclude an accurate knowledge of 
medical matters; and from the answers to these, and from my own 
knowledge, I have abstracted the particulars which are digested into the 
annexed tabular form. Those answers, which are derived from my own 
general acquaintance with the Unions, and not from communication with 
the clerk for this specific purpose, are marked with an asterisk. 

I will proceed to give the result of the details there exhibited :— 

Ist and 2nd. Tender has been generally adopted, in the first mstance, 
throughout my district ; without it, it was absolutely impossible to say 
what sum could be offered. In many cases the Guardians have adhered 
to it as the readiest method of renewing the appointments ; in others 
they have fixed a sum and offered it to the medical men; in others 
again, viz.—Bromyard, Ledbury, and Ross,—they have substituted a 
payment by the case, which the Guardians fixed and proposed to the 
medical officers. At Crickhowell the payment was by the case from 
the first. If I remember rightly, it was taken by tender at 5s. the case. 
The following year the Guardians thought this too low, and voluntarily 
raised it to 7s. 6d. 

A pauper list has not been adopted anywhere. Where the salary is 
fixed it is apportioned as an establishment charge ; where it is by the 
case, it is (with the exception of the workhouse) divided according to 
the number of cases belonging to each parish. 

3rd. Dissatisfaction. 

A.—<As to the size of the districts. 

At the first formation of the Ross Union, a disappointed candidate 
for the situation of medical officer wrote to Lord John Russell on the 
extent of the medical districts. On inquiry, it appeared that one of the 
two Union officers had, before the Union, attended, by separate agree- 
ments, a number of parishes, exceeding, by one, that assigned to him 
under the new arrangement. 

At Kingston, a complaint was made last year by one or two ex-officto 
Guardians on the extent of one of the districts. It was too late to 
remedy it then, and no private arrangement could be effected, although 
I tried hard to bring it about. At Upton there has been a well- 
grounded feeling of dislike to the size of the medical districts, on the 
part of the pubdic, but the medical officers maintained that they could 
do their duty perfectly, All causes of complaint will now cease, as I 
have succeeded in getting the two districts divided into six. 

At Cleobury a feeling existed among some of the Guardians, that if 
medical aid could be obtained from Bewdley (though out of the Union), 
and the district divided, it would be advantageous. This it proved im- 
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possible to effect, and the evil is partly met by the medical officers 
engaging to establish depdts of medicine. 

At Monmouth I have heard but very little complaint from any body ; 
but the Board are aware that I have felt it my duty to take steps for 
breaking up one of the existing districts. 

In part of Monmouthshire and the borders of Wales there is just as 
great apathy on the subject of medical relief as there exists sensitiveness 
elsewhere. 

B.—As to the remuneration of the medical officers. 

Every Union in which any debate has taken place on the salary 
between the Guardians and the medical men, in fact, supplies instances 
of this. The Board will see what is stated on this point in the tabular 
form. 

C. As to the qualification of the medical officer. 

The dispute on Mr. Morgan’s case at Hereford is almost the only one 
of this nature. 

D.—As to the mode of appointment. 

I am aware of no complaints on this head, unless it be the fecling 
which some of the medical men entertain against tenders. At Knighton 
I remember one medical man thought himself very ill used because I 
recommended the appointment of another whose tender was higher. I 
was present at the Pontypool Board last March, when the medical 
officers were reappointed ; the officer of the preceding year was elected, 
although there were two tenders lower than his. 

£. Complaints against the attendance and efficiency of the medical 
officers. 

The Board are aware that at Bromyard it was necessary to dismiss a 
medical officer for neglect. At Cleobury one was advised to resign ; 
and Mr. ————’s case at Kingston need only be alluded to. These are 
the principal cases of well-founded accusation: generally, I should say 
that there are very few complaints against the medical men which are 
In any degree substantiated. I have examined several at different 
times. In February, 1838, there was a complaint against the medical 
officer of the Dore Union, for permitting parties to be removed in an 
improper state. This was clearly refuted. In another complaint 
against the same officer in May, it appeared that the chief fault lay 
with the relatives of the pauper. At Pershore, on the 16th ultimo, I 
attended for the purpose of investigating a case of alleged maltreatment. 
The pauper (a lad of seventeen) dislocated his elbow, and fractured the 
condyle: he was attended immediately by the assistant of the medical 
officer (which assistant was a M.R.C.S.). At the end of three weeks 
the arm was put in a sling; but the parents, not satisfied with the pro- 
gress of the cure, took the boy to an old woman who acted as a bone- 
setter in the neighbourhood : by her directions the arm was taken from 
the sling in which the surgeon had placed it, and the boy was made to 
exercise it with a weight. The result was, that the boy’s arm became 
perfectly stiff and straight, and at a later period he was sent, in vain, to 
Worcester Infirmary. But, as no medical man saw the patient till 
after the intervention of the maltreatment by the old woman, it appears 

- impossible to decide on the original management of the case. I took 
the examination of the lad’s father and mother on oath, The case was 
brought forward by the Guardian of the parish. 

Q 
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Ath. I have observed many facts which make me think that the 
incautious administration of meat and wine by the medical officers, and 
the want of discretion in granting medical relief by the Guardians, 
have a direct tendency to encourage medical and general pauperism. 
Instances may be found in another part of this Report (p. 228, 229.) 

5th. The practice is generally too lax as to granting medical relief 
to able-bodied men and their families. Where the number of chil- 
dren is large it cannot, perhaps, be avoided; but due caution will 
never be used so long as fixed salaries are paid. The burden falls on 
the medical officer, not on the parish. 

6th. The same remark is applicable to the question respecting other 
parties not paupers. At Hereford, at Bromyard, and at Ledbury, the 
Guardians have, I think, used a very proper discretion, and withheld 
medical orders where not absolutely necessary. 

7th. It is certainly the general practice for paupers of all classes to 
apply for orders, but in urgent cases the medical men do nos hesitate 
to attend without. I would refer to a subsequent portion of this 
Report for a case in point (p. 230, 231.) ‘ 

It remains, Gentlemen, to consider the improvement of which the 
whole system of medical relief admits, and to offer such suggestions as 
my experience may supply. It is impossible to discuss these points 
without glancing the eye over the complaints which have been urged 
against the proceedings of the Poor Law Commissioners by the 
medical profession generally, and by the witnesses before the Com-= 
mittee of the House of Commons. 

The first and most important point is to consider whether the rate of 
remuneration requires a general increase. 

If any check could be devised which would insure to the poor an 
increase in the goodness of the article, proportionate to the augmen- 
tation of salary, I should strongly advocate a higher scale of payment, 
but I see none such. Ido not find, by experience, that the medical 
men who are the highest paid invariably do their duty most con- 
scientiously. 

On the other hand, we are pressed with the injustice of the present 
rate of payment, and the necessity for protecting the medical pro- 
fession. The medical witnesses before the Committee of the House of 
Commons persisted in viewing the payment for the poor by itself and 
for itself. They would not allow that it was fair to take advantage of 
the indirect payment which dccrues by the increase or retention of 
private practice. But is this rule applicable to other professions? 
- Most assuredly not. ‘To give an instance: an attorney has often spent 
more in a canvass and election for a coronership than the office itself is 
worth, merely because it led to an increase of his other business, 

As to the necessity of protecting the medical profession against com- 
petition, the public can hardly be called on to do that. It is the 
interest of the public, as long as persons think it worth their while to 
be properly educated, to secure their services at the lowest rate which is 
compatible with their efficiency. Competition is prevented in other — 
professions by internal regulations, not by the assistance of that public 
who would profit by it. If an architect or a barrister violate the by- 
laws of the profession, he is treated as one who is not a gentleman. 
The same remedy is, of course, open to the medical men; but I cannot 
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see that the public can be expected to protect them from the conse- 
quences of the profession being overstocked. 

Any reasonable increase, therefore, which will insure the better per- 
_ formance of the duties, the Commissioners are bound to promote and 
sanction, but they are not bound to keep in view the good of the 
medical profession. 

Another proposition was made by several of the medical witnesses, 
which I cannot help thinking had in view principally the hindering 
any interference with private practice ; viz., that no one should be 
appointed medical officer of a Union until he had resided two years in 
his district. The only pretence for this was, that the general character 
for humanity would be better known. 'To secure increased skill it 
would avail nothing. Dr. Elliotson observes,—‘‘ I doubt whether he 
would be more fit in two years, if he had not hada good opportunity of 
improving himself by practice, than at the beginning—because he 
would have so little private practice in the first two years that he would 
not much improve himself by it ; and at the same time he might have for- 
gotten a good deal that he knew when he came from his examination.” 
—(15,869, Evidence.) 

The greatest caution is no doubt desirable as to the general character 
for humanity and morality which a medical man possesses; but if that 
were to be satisfactorily ascertained in another neighbourhood, is he, 
therefore, to be excluded? The adoption of any such rule as this 
would amount to a regulation—that a man is licensed as a medical 
attendant on the rich by becoming a member of the College of Surgeons 
or licentiate of Apothecaries’ Hall; but to attend the poor two years? 
residence in a definite spot is required in addition, 

So it is with the double qualification. I think no one ought to be 
allowed to practise in the country, whether among the poor or rich, 
without his diploma as surgeon, and licence as apothecary. 

The public generally, not the poor alone, require to be protected 
against the assumption of a character to skill, which is not possessed 
by the party, ‘To make a rule, at the present time, that every medical 
officer of a Union must have the double qualification, would be, in some 
districts, to prohibit the engagement of any medical man at all. 

Again, as to the size of the districts: local differences are so con- 
siderable as to offer insuperable obstacles to any general rule. It so 
happened that Mr. Farr, in his most interesting evidence before the 
Committee, referred to the districts of two or three of my Unions 
(15,704). He says of the Kington Union, districts 1 and 4—“ the 
area is not given in square miles; but the distance from the surgeon’s 
residence in one direction is only one mile, in another ten miles :°>—the 
fact being that in all that space of ten miles no medical man resided, 
so that none could be engaged nearer than Kington. The same 
answer applies to two of the other instances in Leominster and Here- 
ford Unions. No surgeon could be engaged in the district, simply 
because there was no one duly qualified to engage. 

Any general limit as to size, therefore, appears to me impracticable ; 
and I do not see that the Commissioners can ¢o farther than to cause a 
circular to be addressed to the different Boards, pointing out to them 
the desirableness of lessening the districts where they are too large, 
even at a pecuniary sacrifice, and causing their Assistant Commis- 
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sioners to watch the medical arrangements with a view to prevent any | 
evils of the kind. In my own district I have been engaged lately in 
promoting the breaking up of large medical districts to the utmost of 
my power. 

I have found that, practically, one of the greatest difficulties, and 
the most frequent source of bad feeling between the medical officers 
and the euardians, is the undefined boundary between general and 
medical relief. The medical officer is empowered to order meat and 
wine; the guardians, no doubt, do not always appreciate the necessity 
of better food so strongly as his professional knowledge enables him to 
do; and, on the other hand, the medical men too often are negligent 
in inquiring what allowance the party has at the same time. ‘Thus a 
medical officer in one of my Unions, who was attending a pauper, made 
the following order at one time, which certainly assumes a power of 
general relief :— 


“Mr. Taomas, Relieving Officer, 


*“* Please to let William Evans have the following articles as he 
requires them :— 


See, 
1 6 worth of bread 
2u 4 ae meat 
0 4 a potatoes 
0 § oe sugar 
O° °6 ae tea 
SP XS Teter 
yO cheese 
3.6 -- porter, a quart a day. 
Il 0O 
“ May 8, 1839. Thomas Jackson, Surgeon.” 


On another occasion I was present when one of the medical officers 
complained that he had been sent for to a frivolous case. Apparently 
to get rid of the case, and without having seen the woman, he ‘had 
given the relieving officer a verbal order to afford 2lbs. of mutton. 
This I recommended to be disallowed in the relieving officer's accounts, 
on the ground that there was no written order, and I pointed out to the 
medical man that such a course was calculated to bring fresh burdens 
upon him in the shape of frivolous applications, not for medicine, but 
for meat. i 

I believe that there is a little disposition on the part of some of the 
medical men to encroach somewhat on the administration of general 
relief, and to make these orders larger than they need be. 

It is most difficult to point out any remedy where the medical 
authority must be assumed to be the best judge of the need on the 
part of the patient; but I can see no harm in the Board requesting, in 
any case where they think the order extravagant, that the medical 
officer will give detailed reasons in writing, so that they can be entered 
on the minutes, or submitted to another medical man. 

The three modes of payment—by fixed salary, by the case, and by a 
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pauper list—have each their several advantages and evils, whi¢h may 
be stated summarily. 


I.—A Frxep Savary. 


The advantages seem to be— 


1. That the payment by the Guardians, and the receipts of the 
medical men, are certain, both knowing what they have to calculate on. 


2. That the medical relief is administered pretty freely, orders are 
readily given, and there is less scruple in attending cases without 
an order. 


3. As new cases are a mere burden to the medical officer, and no 
profit, it is his interest to promote medical clubs, and to discourage a 
recourse to the rates. He is not, therefore, so likely to order wine, 
meat, &c., as that would induce persons to become medical paupers. 


On the other hand— 


1. The payment does not vary with the work done; a year of epi- 
demic, or of general good health, does not bring its corresponding 
increase or diminution in the remuneration to the medical officer. 


2. With revard to the freedom with which medical relief is adminis- 
tered, very great error exists on the subject, from the fact that humane 
persons look only to the immediate need of such relief, and not to 
its consequences. Mr. Farr (Evidence, 15,787) says “It cannot lead 
to the same abuse as relief in aid of wages, or as relief afforded where 
the labourer is out of work.” Thisis, to a certain extent, true; but 
medical relief is the inlet through which the habit of pauperism first 
creeps into a poor man’s house: it is the ready introduction to per- 
manent pauperism and deception. In support of this view, I would 
refer the Board to one of the answers of the Abergavenny clerk, in 
the annexed table, in reply to my question—‘‘ Is medical relief gene- 
rally given to other parties not otherwise paupers?’? He says—‘ It 
very rarely happens that a person who receives medical relief does not 
also very shortly receive other relief.” Of course, where medical relief 
is very strictly administered, this must be more or less the case; but 
where, as at Abergavenny, it has, I regret to say, been laxly given, it 
is a strong illustration of its evil consequences. 


3. In addition to the evils of a too free distribution of medical relief 
to the recipients, there is in many Unions an injustice committed on 
the medical man, who is called on to attend parties above the con- 
dition of paupers. Only on Monday last, at. the Martley Board, a 
complaint of this kind was made by a Guardian, and apparently with 
very good reason. While a fixed salary is paid this will never be 
checked. No overseer, and few relieving officers, will take the respon- 
sibility of refusing a medical order, which costs the parish nothing, 
simply on the ground that the man can probably pay for it. While 
this arrangement continues, it is in vain to hope for medical clubs. A 
partial remedy for the evil remains to be suggested when I come to 
speak of the form of order to be given. 


igs 
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The principal advantages are— 


1. The payments are in direct proportion to the work done, and are 
more fairly distributed among the parishes. 


2. As the cost of the case is charged to the parish to which the party 
belongs, more caution is used in giving the orders. According to Mr. 
Farr’s statement (15,774), in Devonshire the cases are 50 in 1000 of 
the population where the payments are per case, and 68 in 1000 where 
the medical officers receive a fixed salary. Orders, therefore, are given 
with caution, There is a great tendency to diminish medical, and, 
consequently, general pauperism, and medical clubs have a better 
prospect of succeeding. 


3. There is every inducement to get the patients cured as soon as 
possible ; if they are again ill it probably becomes a fresh case. 


On the other hand— 


1. It is found that parties who ought to receive medical orders will 
fail to do so if they are paid for singly, and that urgent cases may 
suffer. In general, where I have seen the case system in operation, 
I have no reason to think that there was any culpable indisposition to 
grant orders. The relieving officer and overseer feel that the respon- 
sibility of refusal in any dowbtful case is too great; and the alteration 
in the form of the tickets, to be hereafter spoken of, might obviate 
this difficulty in some degree. 


2. There is certainly a fear that the medical man will be led to 
order meat and wine with a view to encourage applications for orders,, 
and increase the number of cases. 


3. A facility may exist for “‘ making cases,”’ by discovering maladies 
in other members of a family, on one of whom the officer is in attend- 
ance. This may be obviated, however, by the plan of family orders. 


4, The inducement to make an imperfect cure. This may be partly 
met by prescribing that a party must have been reported cured, and 
have received no fresh orders for thirty days. 


5. The Guardians have, in general, great fear of the case system, 
where it has not been tried. They think they are incurring an indefi- 
nite expense, which, however, does not prove to be the case. 


TII.—Pavurer List at a fixed Annual Sum per Head, with Extra Pay- 
ment for casual cases. Those on the Pauper List to obtain 
Medical Aid without an Order, on every occasion. 


The advanteges are— 


1, The remuneration is sure|to amount to a certain sum, and if it go 
beyond, it is only in consequence of a proportionate increase in the 
work performed. ‘The distribution of the charge is fair. | 


2. The poor on the permanent list will obtain medical attendance 
with very little trouble, and without the previous necessity of getting an 
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order. ‘The casual cases alone will experience the difficulty, It must, 
however, be stated that this advantage is not unmixed; many frivo- 
lous applications will be made to the medical officer, and many com- 
plaints preferred against him, in which it will be impossible to decide 
whether he has done his duty or not. If an order is given, there is a 
definite call on him. Butis he, on this system, to go on the request 
of any old woman who may fancy herself indisposed? At present, 
I believe the thing is on a good footing enough as to this point. I 
never find that the medical officers refuse to attend without an order in 
urgent cases, and they generally require them in ordinary ones. ‘Thus, 
the other day, the officer of the Martley Union went, at half-past two 
in the morning, to a poor woman in labour, without the slightest hesi- 
tation; of course there was no order. I fear, if any number of persons 
are told that they are entitled to call for medical advice, as a matter 
of course, the power will be abused, and I really believe now there is 
very little cause for complaint. | 


3. It cannot be the surgeon’s interest to encourage feigned sickness 
by orders of meat and wine among the permanent paupers, as he 
would probably increase the trouble to himself without increasing his 
salary. 

4. There is the same inducement to the Guardians, as in the case 
system, not to make medical paupers without good grounds; and there 
is a great inducement also, by diminishing general pauperism, to lessen 
the number of permanent paupers, and thereby reduce the list of next 
year. This, no doubt, will act well to a certain extent. 


It must be remembered that if the list is made out annually, the end 
of the March quarter is the heaviest period in the year; and there are 
probably more paupers on the books then than at any other time. 


Against these advantages may be urged— 


1. Probably the casual cases (those in which an order 1s required) 
are the most urgent and dangerous; the delay, therefore (if any), will 
exist where it is most to be deprecated. 


2. The possibility of unreasonable and fanciful calls on the medical 
man above alluded to. 


3. It will be more or less the medical officer’s interest to encourage 
permanent pauperism: the larger the pauper-list the higher will be his 
salary next year, and applications of a casual nature it will be of course 
his present interest to increase. 


4. The great difficulty of defining who are to be reckoned as .per- 
manent paupers. Are all on the books to be included? This will 
take in many which ought to be casual cases. Are they to be all 
above a certain age? or all above a certain age jointly with those 
afflicted with chronic disease? ‘This last seems to me the fairest way 
of framing the list, but I foresee that there would be much debatable 
ground in drawing it up. 


On the whole, after carefully weighing the advantages and disad- 
vantages which seem respectively to attach to the mode of payment, I 
am of opinion that a pauper-list, with additional payments for casual 
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cases, is the most eligible, especially if accompanied with some such 

modification as that suggested in considering the form of order to be 
iven. 

5 The workhouse, I think, should be paid by a fixed salary, and be an 

establishment charge. I have no suggestion to make as to the mode 

of appointment. I cannot conceive that the rate-payers of each parish 

would appoint with more impartiality than the Board of Guardians. 


On the form of the books kept by the medical officer I beg to offer 
the following remark :— 


1. That the register of sickness and mortality should show the parish 
to which the party belongs, as well as that in which he resides. This 
is necessary, where the payment is divided parochially, and can be 
inserted by the relieving officer in the order given by him, or might 
be filled in by him at certain times. It is very desirable on every 
_ account. 


2. That, as suggested by Mr. Farr (15,698, Evidence), a different 
mark should be used in the weekly return-book, when the patient was 
seen at the house of the medical officer, and when at home, distin- 
guishing also those seen by an assistant. This would require four 
marks, which might be given thus :— 


Snalielory! lat ceo. Self aiwowne house: 

S. +» « . + Self at the house of the patient. 

2. .« fheteselice ogtssistant at.own,house 

A. « ‘« + ‘» Assistant at the house of the patient. 


3. That directions for the above marks, or their equivalents, should 
be printed at the commencement of each book; and it would be par- 
ticularly convenient if there were also inserted, for the use of the 
Guardians, a list of the more common diseases and principal bones, 
with the corresponding English name, or short description. For sta- 
tistical purposes it is, of course, necessary that the technical names 
should be employed by the medical officer ; but the Guardians naturally 
feel at a loss, and though the knowledge might not he of much use to 
them, still it would be more satisfactory if an approximation to the 
nature of the disease or accident were appended by them. 


With regard to the form of ticket: if, as I hope, the recovery of 
loans become in some degree facilitated in the new Act, a plan might 
be adopted which would insure medical attendance, at all events, in 
urgent cases, and not necessarily make a party, capable of paying him- 
self, a burden on the parish or the medical officer, according to the 
mode of payment. Suppose an agreement were made with the medical 
man that every case in which he attended by order of a churchwarden 
or overseer should be considered provisional till the next Board day ; 
that if the Board decided the party to be a fit object for medical relief, 
then he should be paid for at the ordinary rate per case, or merged 
in the gross contract, where a fixed salary is paid. If, on the other 
hand, the Board decided not to allow medical relief, the medical officer 
should receive, say 2s. 6d., for his provisional attendance; or, at his 
option, be left to recover his bill. 
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The form of ticket (which should be the only form given to church- 
wardens and overseers) might be as follows :-— 


—— —— Union. 
Parish of ——-————_— —_—— [date | 
Sir, 
Please to visit and supply with Medicine A. B. of the above parish, re- 
siding at _ 
—— Overseer. 


Observe.—This medical relief is given as a Zoan, and, unless allowed by 
the Board of Guardians at their next meeting, the cost will be recovered 
from A.B., or the medical man will, at his own option, send in his bill. 


The only objection I see is, that parties may avail themselves of this 
means to obtain medical advice at a cheaper rate than they would pay 
for it by a bill; but by giving the medical man an option as to re- 
covering his bill, if he prefer it, this would, I think, be obviated. As 
it is, the parish officers do not like to incur the responsibility of re- 
fusing an order. On this plan they need not refuse; no evil would 
follow; every medical order given by them would be separately and 
distinctly submitted to the Board of Guardians, and be discussed by 
them. Those who really need medical relief at the public cost would 
obtain it more readily; those to whom it was improperly given would 


pay for it afterwards, 
Iam, &c. 


Epmunp Heap, Assistant Commisstoner. 


To The Poor Law Commissioners. 


INAME OF UNIONS.) 


GLOUCESTER— 
1. CHELTENHAM . 


1. GLOUCESTER . 


3. NEWENT 


4, TEWKESBURY . 


5. WESTBURY « 


6. WINCHCOMB . 


| HEREFORD— 
i 7,*BRoMyYARD . 


S DORE gal. 
9.*HEREFORD . 


10,*Kinaron .° . 
: 11.* LeEpBuRY. . 


: 12, LEOMINSTER . 


: 13. *Ross 


® ® ® 


14. *WEOBLY « . 


j} MONMOUTH— 
15. ABERGAVENNY . 


116. CHEPsTOW . o 
17.*MonmMoUTH . 


, 18. NEwPorT . .« 


Mode of Appointment; 
Tender or otherwise. 


Tender always. 


The system of tender has 
mever been adopted; they 
have been elected by a ma- 
jority of the Guardians. 


By tender until the last two 
years, then continued at the 
same rate. 


Tenders at the first; same 
officers since continued at 
the same rate. 


Always by tender from the 
formation of the Union. 


The system of tender hitherto 
has been adhered to. 


Tender originally, then rate 
of payment fixed and offered. 


Tender. 
Tender originally, 


Tender. 


Tender originally, now rate 
per case fixed. 


They have always been se- 
lected from tenders. 


Tender originally, now per 
case after discussion with 
the medical men. 


Mode of Pay- 
ment—Fixed 
Salary, Per 
Case, &c. 


Fixed salary. 


Fixed salary. 


Fixed salary, 


Fixed salary. 


Fixed salary. 


Fixed salary. 


Per case, 
Fixed salary. 
Fixed salary. 


Fixed salary. 
Per case. 


Fixed salary. 


Per case. 


Tender originally; salary now| Fixed salary. 


fixed, & officers re-appointed. 


Tenders at first, officers since 
continued at the same salary. 


| Tenders till March, 1838, sa- 
laries then fixed and offered. 


By tender. 


| Candidates elected by a ma- 
jority of the Guardians on 
the first formation of the 
Union, re-appointed on the 
25th of March last without 
tender, 


Fixed salary. 


Fixed salary. 
Fixed salary. 


Fixed salary. 
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Whether any Complaints, and on 
what points. 


No; but the Guardians are of opinion that! 
of the parishes should be taken from its j 
sent district, and annexed to another, 


None. 


None of any importance. 


Complaints have sometimes been made of 
size of the Deerhurst district; but, as there 
no medical gentleman residing in it, I am 
aware that it could be altered with advanta 
No complaints have been made of their w 
of skill, and very trifling complaints have 
times been made by the paupers of their we 
of attention. 


None whatever. 


The medical men have complained of the | 
tem adopted in having the medical departn 
open to yearly competition: they say tha: 
compels them to contract at a sum inadequ 
to their services. 


Complaints have been madeof the med! 
men: one medical man was dismissed. 


Some slight complaints, but, on investigati 
not of importance. 


Of the orders of Meat, &c., and of the con: 
of the Board towards the medical men. 


Treatment and size of Districts. 
None that I have heard, 


No complaints as to the size of the Districts hb’ 
been made, but the Medical Officer appoiri 
to the Third District found it occupied mu 
time than he could conveniently spare, and) 
Guardians consented to appoint another off! 
for the three of the farthest parishes; but ¢ 
do not contemplate dividing this District 
future. 


Some, of extent of District, on the part of ' 
Guardians and the public; one or two of wi 
of attention by the poor, not well supportee 


None of any importance. 


No complaints have been made except by) 
officers themselves, who are continually find 
fault with the amount of salary, but still t) 
do not attempt to give up the office. 


No. 


No complaints; some Guardians think the | 
tricts large. 


No, 


“aif 


* See the second paragraph 


With whom did 
h Complaints originate ? 
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1e Poor through the Guar- 
lians. 


ve Guardians on the part 
f the Poor. 


y the Guardians and by 
he Medical Officers. 


In the part of the Public. 


o complaints, as before 
mentioned. 


See former answer. 


Neither. 


ee 


samt aa 


ru dmund 


No. 


Frequently. 


Yes. 


Yes, when the families are 


large, or in urgent cases, 


Yes, 


Yes. 


We have a Medical 
Club and a subsisting fund 
in aid of it, which render 
applications from persons 
of this class very rare. 


With caution. 
Yes. 
Cautiously. 


I believe so. 
With caution. 


Generally given to able- 


bodied men and fanlilies 
when considered proper 
objects. 


Yes. 


Pretty generally. 


Medical Relief is afforded 


to all persons who apply 
for it, unless it appears 
that the person applying 
belongs to a Benefit Club 
which has a Medical Man 
attached to it. 


No, very seldom indeed. 


Yes. 


When applied for, not re- 


fused. 


Sir Edmund Head’s Report, p. 224. 
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ees 


Yes. 


Is Medical Relief generally ‘cal Relief 
given to the Families of Bepirdlest ator yonarenly 


Able-bodied Men not re- 
ceiving other Relief ? 


given to other parties not 
otherwise Paupers ? 


Frequently. 


of the Medical Officers, 


U 


Mr. Clutterbuck, oue 


stated some time since that 


one-third of his cases were 


of this class. 


Not very generally. 
Not generally. 


Yes. 


No, and for the like reason 


as last before mentioned. 


With caution, 
Yes. 
Not generally: 


Yes. 
With caution. 


Yes, to deserving Paupers. 


Yes. 


Generally. 


It very rarely happens that 


a person who receives Me- 
dical Relief does not also 
very shortly receive other 


relief, 


Sometimes. 
Yes. 


Occasionally. 


Are the paupers in the habit 


No, exceptin cases of emer- 


Yes, there is a case in which 


Paupers are not permitted 


Not unless in urgent cases, 


Never, except in extreme 


No, except in cases of emer- 


ef a Ff ea z , . > 
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of obtaining Medical at- 
tendance without a special 
Order from the Relieving 
Officer or other authority ? 


Yes. 


Not generally. 


gency. 


No. 


the. Medical Gentlemen 
have even refused to attend 
a pauper for want of such 
an order. 


Not generally. 


Not generally. 


Not generally. 
I believe so. 


Not generally. 


in the first instance to 
have Medical Relief with- 
out an order from the Ke- 
lieving Officer, unless in 
very urgent cases of imme- 
diate necessity. 


I believe generally. 
I believe. 


They are not. 


cases. 


In urgent cases only. 


gency, 


é Mode of Appointment; 
NAME OF UNIONS: Tender or otherwise. 
MONMOUTH —continued. 


19. PONTYPOOL . « 


SALOP— 


20, *CiLEoBuRY Mor- 


TIMER, 


OL LGD LOW ts. 


# WORCESTER. 
92. DrorrwicH. 


93, EVESHAM. » » 


24, Marrury.. ; 


25, PERSHORE, « e 


26. TENBURY. 


a OPTON os ° 


28. WORCESTER. .o 


| BRECK NOCK— 


29, *CRICKHOWELL. 


; OP MBUAY 6.) 3 i. « 

| RADNOR— 

f 31. *KNIGHTON . 
B32. *PRESTEIGNE . 


By tender, 


Not by tender; salaries fixed, 
and advertisements inserted 
for candidates, 


The system of tender has al- 
ways been pursued, but the 
lowest has not always becn 
accepted, 


They were selected after pub- 
lic advertisement. 


At the commencemeut of the 
Union they were elected by 
tender, but each year since 
they have been re-elected. 


The system of tender has 
not been adopted. 


The system of tender has 
been invariably adhered to. 


The medical officers of this 
Union have always been se- 
lected by tender. 


The system from tenders has 
always been pursued up to 
the last appointment, butis 
now abolished. 


Elected at commencement of 
Union, and not re-appoint- 
ed since. 


By tender originally, 


The system of tender has 
been adhered to in every 
instance. 


By tender, 
By tender, 
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Mode of Pay- 
ment—Fixed 
Salary, Per 
Case, &c. 


Whether any Complaints, and on 
what points, 


Fixed salary. No. 


1, Districts large. 

2. Remuneration, considered small, raised! 
year. 

3. Two complaints of attendance; one offices 
signed. 


Complaints of want of attention have heen mz 
which, on being investigated, proved grox 
less. 


Fixed salary, 


Fixed salary, 


Yes, as to the attention of one or two of th. 
but the complaints were either slight or w 
satisfactorily explained. 


The Medical Officers complain that their s: 
ries are too low. 


Fixed salary. 


Fixed salary. 


It has been considered that the districts are 
present too large. 


Fixed salary. 


Two complaints have been brought before + 
Board as to the Medical Officers” want of att: 
tion and skill. 


Fixed salary. 


Fixed salary. None at all. 


Fixed salary. None. 


Fixed salary. None returned, 


reed 
ua 


Per case.’ None that I have heard of. 


Fixed salary. No. 


Fixed salary, I have heard none. 


There was a complaint by the clergyman of » 
parish in one case. 


Fixed salary. 


€ bike 


p’s Report: 
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h whom did such Com- 
plaints originate ? 


Some of the Guardians. 
By the Medical Officer. 
On the part of the Poor. 


th the Poor and indivi- 
ual Guardians. 


The Poor. 


to the .sizé of the Dis- 
ricts, by the Guardians, 
m account of the distance 
he paupe.rs have to go to 
onsult the Medical Offi- 
ers ; priv atearrangement 
nade in one district by 
vhich a _ subdivision is 
ffected, 


. one iastance by public 
umour ;; the othe, by the 
nother of a boy who was 
uitended. in consequence 
of a brokew arm: nothin;z 
Was proves in either cas¢.. 


Or (WF 


—¢ 
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Ly 
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Is Medical Relief generally 
given to other parties not 
otherwise Paupers ? 


Are the Paupers in the habit 
of obtaining Medical at- 
tendance without a special 
Order from the Reheving } 
Officer, or other authority ? 


Is Medical Relief generally 
given to the Families of 
Able-Bodied men not re- 
ceiving other relief? 


Only in cases where able- Yes, as before stated. No. 
bodied men are unable to 
obtain Medical Relief on 


account of poverty. 


renerally. Generally. In urgent cases only. 


Yes, whenthe weekly earn- | Yes, when the weekly earn- Only in cases of great 
ings of the families do not | ings of the families do not | emergency. 


exceed 14s, exceed 14s. 


Yes, in cases of emergency, 
or in the night-time, but 
not otherwise. 


The Medical Officers are 
not compelled to attend 
unless they receive a spe- 
cial order from some com- 
petent authority ; but they 
frequently attend without 
an order. 


Yes, to those bordering 
upon pauperism. 


Yes, to a liberal extent. 


Occasionally to deserving 


Occasionally. 
characters. 


Orders are generally given | 


If the parties apply to the ge Bnd 
by the proper authority. 


proper authority for medi- 
cal relief, they generally 
receive an order for the 
Medical Officer to attend 
them, and the case is re- 
ported at the next meeting 
of Guardians; and if the 
Board should be of opinion 
that the applicant is not a 
proper object for medical 
relief, a letter is sent to 
the Medical Officer to that 
effect. 
The Medical Officers gener- 
ally expect an order from 
the Relieving Officer or 
Guardian of the parish. 


Certainly not. Never. 


Very frequently. They are occasionally. 


Never, without an order 
from the Relieving Officer 
or other competent au- 
thority. 


No, except in cases of 
emergency. 


Yes, if they are deemed Yes. 


proper objects to receive it. 


In many cases. Not generally. 


Most of the workmen at the 
iron-works are in clubs. 
The cost of medical relief 
is very small. 


I believe not generally. 


Yes, where the applicants Not in any case. 
are poor, or have large 


families. 


I believe it is. In urgent cases, 


I believe it is. 


In urgent cases. 


Epmunp Heap, Assistant Commissioner. 


XI.—Reprort of Mr. Cruive—Norfolk and Suffolk. 


GENTLEMEN, Norwich, March 16th, 1839. 

Herewith I forward you a Tabular Form, from which the opinions 
of those gentlemen in my district, who have directed their attention to 
the operation of the Poor Laws, may be collected. 

The communications from which this form has been drawn up have, 
in almost every instance, been furnished by the Chairman, and sub- 
mitted to the Board of Guardians. 

They are to be relied upon, and answers to the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th questions; the 5th, 11th, and 12th have 
not, I apprehend, received much consideration. 

As a general summary, it may be said— 

1. That the most competent medical -officers, who are willing to un- 
dertake the duties, have in general been selected; that the system of 
tender has only been adopted in two Unions, and in these there is no 
disposition to recur to it. 

2. That the medical officers are universally paid by a fixed salary. 

3 & 4. That in some cases dissatisfaction has been expressed by, the 
poor, the public, and the Guardians, as to the size of districts; but 
that such complaints have been already to a great extent attended to, 
and the districts (as far as the nature of the country would allow) been 
reduced in size. In the few cases in which this has not been done, 
the greatest readiness exists, on the part of the Guardians, to enter 
immediately upon the consideration of the best mode in which an altera- 
tion can be effected. 

That there have been complaints of the insufficiency of salaries on 
the part of the medical officers; but I believe such complaints to be 
founded, rather on the profusion with which orders are granted in 
some Unions, than on any real inadequacy of the salaries, as a remu- 
neration for the attendance on those who are actually destitute. 

That other complaints have been rare, promptly inquired into, and, 
in the majority of cases, proved to have been unfounded. 

5th. In answer to the 5th question, I would state that, in my opinion, 
the existing medical arrangements have a direct tendency to the en- 
couragement of pauperism. 

The general feeling on the part of the poor, that the medical man is 
paid to attend the whole labouring class: on the part of the Guardians, 
that this is the least objectionable mode of relief, as well as one, in the 
granting of which they are not likely to be imposed upon; and on the 
part of the overseers, that a medical order is no expense to the parish ; 
all tend to increase improperly this mode of relief. 

It is forgotten that medical relief is the connecting link between in- 
dependence and pauperism, and that it is frequently sought as a means 
of obtaining an allowance. 

On the other side, it is said, that the apprehension of the medical 
officers as to the orders which may be granted, induces them to use 
every effort to urge the labourers to become members of medical clubs. 

In the Mitford and Launditch Union, I am told that this result has: 
actually taken place, but I question much the cause to which it is 
ascribed. 

It will be found that in those Unions in which medical clubs chiefly 
flourish, the Guardians are most strict in granting orders for medical 
relief. 

It is clear that the cause which acts on the labourer’s mind is the 
improbability of obtaining an order; without this feeling no persuasion 
of the medical man would be of any avail. I am satisfied, therefore, 
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that, in proportion as facilities are afforded for retaining this, the last 
hold upon the poor-rate, the labouring classes will be less likely to 
provide for themselves. 

Upon this point Mr. Barclay, Vice-Chairman of the Plomesgate 
Union, observes :— 

“ Shortly after the formation of the Union, a medical club, compris- 
ing more than half the parishes of the Union, was set on foot, but fell 
to the ground, partly from want of support by the employers of labour, 
and more from the facility with which the Board granted medical 
orders to labourers working at full wages. This facility has occasioned 
remonstrances from the medical men, that their lists are swelled by 
improper objects. 

‘“‘ The labourers, and even those a step above them, have hesitated 
so little to avail themselves of aid of this nature at all times, that in my 
opinion no encouragement was required to induce them to obtain it. 

“* The facility of the Board, which I have alluded to above, increased 
during the last year, has drawn upon them, as I believe, many applica- 
tions for relief generally, which they would otherwise have escaped.” 

And Mr. Calvert, chairman of the Cosford Union, says,— 

“The principle of withholding out-door relief to able-bodied persons 
is an inducement, no doubt, to many, to obtain in the first instance an 
order for medical relief, in order that they may then have a better 
chance of out-door relief on application to the Guardians.” 

He adds :— 

“* Where the medical man is unpopular, the poor are more ready to 
join medical clubs ;” 
or, in other words, where the dislike to the medical man outweighs the 
wish to obtain attendance at the expense of the parish, they begin to 
think of providing for themselves. 

And Mr. Clissold, ex-officio Guardian of the Blything Union, who 
has given the subject his closest attention, and -has lately introduced a 
new system of medical relief, states :— 

‘““'The present system has a direct tendency to promote pauperism : 
generally an independent labourer or a member of his family falls ill. 
In the absence of the relieving officer, application is made to the over- 
seer ; the ability of the labourer to provide relief for himself is rarely, 
if ever, inquired into; the charge for medical relief is an establish- 
ment charge; therefore the overseer will save himself trouble, and give 
the relief; for it makes no present nor direct addition to rates that he 
can see or handle; and in the same way it is also regarded by the ma- 
jority of the Board, and therefore no sufficient examination of the 
weekly cases on the register is made in respect of medical relief.” 

This mode of destroying the independence of the labourer being so 
attractive to the farmer, whether in his capacity of guardian or overseer, 
on account of its apparent humanity and economy, (the argument that 
timely medical relief may prevent ultimate disability, and consequently 
permanent pauperism, being irresistible so long as such relief comes 
directly out of the pocket of the medical officer,) an alteration of sys- 
tem is, in my opinion, desirable; and the only practical alteration which 
I ean suggest, is the establishment of a pauper list. On thi§ point Mr, 
Barclay observes :— 

‘““[ prefer the establishment of a pauper-list, and the payment of 
each case attended, to the present system. I would have the charge 
for medical attendance thrown on the same quarter as other relief, viz., 
on the respective parishes. The medical officers to be appointed 
annually; and on their appointment every year, a new contract to be 


executed, The principle of the remuneration should be that the medi- 
cal officers should be paid well for the permanent list, and sparingly for 
the extra cases.” a 

I must, however, admit that these views, partly, perhaps, from want 
of consideration, and partly from apprehension of practical difficulties, 
are not adopted by many of my correspondents. 'To the medical men, 
I am disposed to think a pauper-list would be generally satisfactory. 

A plan has been recently framed by an ex-officio Guardian of the 
Blything Union, which, if sanctioned by you, will shortly be adopted. 
It is founded on the principle of a pauper-list, while the paupers are 
allowed to select their own medical attendants. That portion of the 
plan, however, by which this latter object is effected, depends upon the 
formation of a medical association, and an audit committee, which would 
be out of the question in many Unions. The division, too, of a given 
sum, set apart for the medical relief of the Union, among the practi- 
tioners according to the number of tickets, and these again having 
reference to the classification of patients, will, I should apprehend, give 
rise to confusion and discussion ; still, however, judging from the zeal 
with which the matter is taken up by Mr. Clissold, and other Guar- 
dians, there is, I think, a chance of success in the Blything Union. 

From personal observations, as well as from the answers of many of 
my correspondents, I have no doubt that considerable irregularities pre- 
vail in the weekly returns made by the medical men to the Boards of 
Guardians. 

The Rev. F. Calvert, chairman of the Cosford Union, says :— 

‘The weekly reports are neither very full nor very satisfactory; the 
medical officers declare that it would be worth their whole salary merely 
to keep such books as are required by the Poor Law Commissioners. 
Medical practitioners in the country almost live on horseback, and 
hence they would at any time rather visit a patient, even at some dis- 
tance, and give him medicine, than sit down methodically to register his 
case. One instance nas occurred of a certificate of illness having been 
granted to a {pauper from the mere representation of a relation, who 
went to fetch medicine.” 

Mr. Clissold also observes :— 

“The medical officers do not invariably see their patients, or even 
receive an order to see them, before their names are entered in the 
weekly medical returns. Evidence of this may be obtained from the 
Tables compiled from the returns ordered to be made from the medical 
registers for the use of the Poor Law Committee in the last Session of 
Parliament. To obtain those returns in the Blything Union, the me- 
dical officers were summoned to attend the Board with their registers, 
and to make up the return at Bulcamp-house from them. But, from 
the want of accuracy in keeping the registers, it was found to be almost 
impossible to make any returns at all. By most, if not all, the medi- 
cal officers, the returns that were at length procured were taken, as 
nearly as they could be, from the weekly return-book, and not from 
the registers of sickness and mortality, the use of which the medical 
officers in general did not understand then, neither do they all of them 
now understand them. In some instances that register has not been 
used at all. It is quite impossible that anything even approaching to 
accuracy could have been returned from the weekly relief-book: in 
that book every case is required to be entered weekly, and to be re- 
peated each week until the patient is discharged. Some medical offi- 
cers enter the cases in the weekly return-book only when the patient is 
visited ; others when physic is given, and the patient is not seen. To 


the same effect are two notes addressed to me by the relieving offi- 
cers :— 

“¢ James James, aged 64, belonging to Frostenden, was ill in the 
quarter ending 25th December, 1838, received relief, and was reported 
by Mr. Rudland, surgeon, two weeks after he was at work. 

(Signed) “¢ CO, Wuirs, Relieving Officer. 

**¢ Ath March, 1839.’ 


‘“¢ Many cases are reported in the medical officer's books before 
they are visited by the medical gentlemen. 
Signed) “¢ Wittiam Fisuer, R.O. 
“ ¢4th March, 1839.’ 


‘“« Abundant evidence to the same effect could be adduced: the same 
facts have been admitted by the medical officers In my own presence. 
The present system of medical. relief holds out no inducement to the 
medical officers to keep the registers of sickness with accuracy, neither 
has the attention of the Board of Guardians been quickened upon the 
subject by any sensible or tangible interest on their part.”’ 


Complaints are frequent of the weekly returns being meagre and 
unintelligible ; the former from the absence of any statement as to the 
progress of the disease, the latter from the use of scientific terms. A 
bottle of medicine supplied to a messenger sent by the pauper is con- 
stantly entered as ‘“ Attendance.’ One of the medical officers of the 
Blofield Union, Mr. ——, admitted, in answer to my questions, that 
he was in the habit of entering cases as attended, not only when medi- 
cine was given, but in cases when he had never visited the patient at 
all; the existence, as well as the nature, of the disease being taken on 
trust from a report of a messenger sent by the pauper. 

Further, the medical men are constantly in the habit of justifying 
large orders of meat and wine, by false accounts given by the paupers 
as to the actual relief they receive. 

To remedy these inconveniences, I would recommend that a column 
should be added to the medical weekly return, in which the actual 
amount in money of the relief received by the pauper shall be inserted ; 
such column to be filled up by the clerk. 

That the columns headed by the days of the week should be divided, 
so as to distinguish visits from the supply of medicine; that the 
column headed ‘“ Observations” should be divided, so as to show the 
state and progress of the disease, as well as the actual removability of 
the pauper; and that English names of diseases should be given as 
frequently as possible. 


The Days of the Week. ; 
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I have, &c. 
GEORGE CLIVE, 
Assistant Commissiuner. 
The Poor Law Commissioners, 
London, R 


CIRCULAR. 


f Question 1. How have the Medical Offi- 
i cers been selected, and has the system 
of tender been in any case adopted ? 


2. Are the Medical Officers now paid— 
a. By a fixed salary ? 

b. By the case? 

c. By a Pauper List ? 

d. Or how otherwise ? 


j 3. Ilias any dissatisfaction been expressed-- 

a. As to the size of the Districts ? 

b. As to the remuneration of the 
Medical Officers ? 

c. As to their qualifications ? 

d. Asto their attendance, or efficiency ? 

e. Astothe mode in which they are 
chosen ? 


1 4. And if so, has such dissatisfaction arisen, 
a. On the part of the Poor? 

b. of the Medical Officers? 
5 of the Guardians ? 
on the part of the Public? 
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| 5. Have you any reason to suppose that 
a disposition to seek Medical relief (or 
relief generally) has been encouraged 
by the existing Medical arrangements ? 


| 6. What is the practice respecting the 
Medical relief of the families of men 
who are usually in employment at the 
average wayes of the District ? 


j 7. What is the practice respecting the 
Medical relief of persons not being able- 
bodied men, and who are not otherwise 
in the receipt of out-door relief? 


i 8. Do persons who are habitually in the 
receipt of out-door relief apply for an 
Order for Medical relief, or does the 
Medical Officer attend them without 
an order ? 


. Are the weekly reports of the Medical 

Officers to the Board sufficiently full, 
and do they clearly show the state of 
health of the paupers attended ? 


10. Do the Medical Officers ever enter 
# cases as attended where Medicine only 
has been sent, and the Pauper has not 
actually been seen by the Medical 
Officer ? 


f 11. Do you consider any alteration in the 
Medical arrangements desirable ; and, 
if so, what alteration would you suggest 
with regard to— 

a. The size of the Districts? 

b. The establishment of a Pauper List ? 

c, The mode of payment of the Medi- 

cal Officers ? 
d. The mode of appointing them ? 


12. Can you suggest any improvement in 
the form of Register kept by the Medi- 
cal Officers; or in the Order issued by 
the Board of Guardians, or Relieving 
Officers; or in the form of Certificate 
given by the Medical Officer, or other 
practitioner ? 


Blofield 


Sratrr or Meprcau R 


In answer to the Ci 


Downh} 


: Depwade Docking 
Aylsham Union.| ‘Tynion. | Union. Union. Unio 
icatiancswer Election | Election— | Election—not | Election- 
tender, —not not tender. | tender. tender 


tender. 


Fixed 


Fixed salary. 
salary. 


amet 


d. One or two | 4 Bythe| None, 
complaints as | medical 
to their attend- | officers, 
ance. d. & e. Not 
generally. 
a Hee, . As toth as 
c. By individual |gistance | 9° * 
guardians in a from reliev- 
few cases, ing officers 
—c. But not 
substan- 
tiated. 
No—Medical re- No. No. 


lief is less liable 

to abuse than 

any other, 

They gene- 
rally have it. 


Never refused in | Granted 
very urgent cases.| generally, 
Some are in me- 

dical clubs. 


Generally Granted, | Granted. 


allowed. 


Yes; in urgent | With and 
cases he does. | without 
orders. 


He attends 
without an 
order in one 
district. The 
guardians 
prefer orders. 


No: ‘* unable to Yes. 
work” too often used: 
insufficient if not 
false. Diseasesshould 
be stated in English, 
A few such They did; Yes. 
cases. but now 
discon- 
tinued. 
No; but per- | No. No. 


haps the dis- | c. Union 
tricts might be {should find 
reduced, trusses, 


oe 


The names 
of diseases 
should be 
in English. 


Certificate 
should be more 
full. 


Fixed salary. 


Fixed salary. 


Some little. 
a. One district 
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CIRCULAR. : 


Question 1, How have the Medical Officers 
been selected, and has the system of ten- 
der been i any case adopted ? 


2. Are the Medical Officers now paid, 
a. By a fixed salary ? 
b. By the case? 
c. By a Pauper List? 
d. Or how otherwise? 


3. Has any dissatisfaction been expressed, 

a, As to the size of the Districts? 

b. As to the remuneration of the Medi- 
cal officers ? 

c. As to their qualifications ? 

d. As to their attendance, or efficiency ? 

e. As to the mode in which they are 
chosen ? 


4. And ifso, has such dissatisfaction arisen, 
a. On the part of the poor? 
. ” of the Medical Officers ? 


o K of the Guardians ? 
d. Or on the part of the public? 


5. Have you any reason to suppose that 
a disposition to seek medical relief (or 
relief generally) has been encouraged 
by the existing medical arrangements? 


6. What is the practice respecting the 
Medical relief of the families of men 
who are usnally in employment at the 
average wages of the District ? 


7. Whatis the practice respecting the Me- 
dical relief of persons not being able- 
bodied men, and who are not otherwise 
in the receipt of out-door relief? 


8. Do persons who are habitually in the 
receipt of out-door relief apply for an 
Order for Medical relief, or does the 
Medical Officer attend them without 
an Order ? 


9. Are the Weekly Reports ofthe Medical 
Officers to the Board sufficiently full, 
and do they clearly show the state of 
health of the paupers attended ? 


10. Do the Medical Officers ever enter 
Cases as attended where Medicine only 
has been sent, and the Pauper has not 
actually been seen by the Medical Of- 
ficer ? 


11. Do you consider any alteration in the 
Medical arrangements desirable; and if 
so, what alteration would you suggest 
with regard to 

a. The size of the Districts ? 
b. The establishment of a Pauper List? 


officers ? 
d. The mode of appointing them ? 


12. Can you suggest any improvement in 
the form of Register kept by the Me- 
dical officers ; or in the Orders issued by 
the Board of Guardians, or relieving 
officers ; or in the form of Certificate 
given by the Medical Officer, or other 
practitioner ? 
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Enclosure in Mr. Curve’s Report, NorvoLk anp SurroLK—continued. 


CIRCULAR, 


Question 1. How havethe Medical Officers 
been selected, and has the system of ten- 
der been in any case adopted ?3 


2. Are the medical officers now paid, 
a. By a fixed salary? 
b. By the case? 
c. By a Pauper List ? 
d. Or how otherwise ? 


3. Has any dissatisfaction been expressed, 

a. As to the size of the Districts ? 

b. As to the remuneration of the Medi- 
eal Officers? 

c. As to their qualifications ? 

d, As to their attendance, or efficiency ? 

e. As to the mode in which they are 
chosen ? 


4, And ifso,has such dissatisfaction arisen, 
a. On the part of the Poor ? 
b. ais of the Medical Officers ? 
Cr ¥5 of the Guardians ? 

d. Or on the part of the Public? 


5. Have you any reason to suppose that a 
disposition to seek Medical relief (or re- 
lief generally) has been encouraged by 
the existing Medical arrangements? 


6. What is the practice respecting the 
Medical relief of the families of men 
who are usually in employment at the 
average wages of the District ? 


7. What is the practice respecting the Me- 
dical relief of persons not being able- 
bodied men, and who are not otherwise 
in the receipt of out-door relief ? 


8. Do persons who are habitually in the 
receipt of out-door relief apply for an 
Order for Medical relief, or does the 
Medical Officer atteud them without an 
order? 


9, Are the weekly reports of the Medical 
Officers to the Board sufficiently full, 
and do they clearly show the state of 
health of the Paupers attended ? 


10. Do the Medical Officers ever enter 
Cases as attended where Medicine only 
has been sent, and the Pauper has not 
actually been seen by the Medical Of- 
ficer ? 


11. Do you consider any alteration in the 
Medical arrangements desirable; and, 
if so, what alteration would you suggest 
with regard to 

a. The size of the Districts ? 

b. The establishment of a Pauper List? 

c. The mode of payment of the Medical 
Officers ? 

d. The mode of appointing them ? 


12. Can you suggest any improvement in 
the form of Register kept by the Medi- 
cal Officers; or in the Order issued by 
the Board of Guarfians, or Relieving 
Officers ; or in the form of Certificate 
given by the Medical Officer, or other 
practitioner. 
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XIi.—Exraact from Mr. Revans’ Report—North and East 
Ridings of Yorkshire. 


Scarborough, ith March, 1839. 

The medical officers of this district are, like all other officers, elected. 
A salary is first fixed by the Guardians for the whole Union. A com- 
mittee is then chosen to divide the Union into districts, and to appor- 
tion the salary to attach to each district. In most cases the salary in- 
cludes attendance upon all paupers, whether settled in the Union or 
not, and also cases of midwifery. In some few cases, midwifery is 
paid for per case, the allowance varying from 7s. to 10s. Provided he 
is a qualified person, and bears a good moral character, the medical 
practitioner who is most conveniently placed is appointed to the dis- 
trict. 

I never heard any objection made to the size of the districts. ‘Two 
complaints have been made by Guardians of inattention on the part of 
medical officers, but in neither case was the charge substantiated. And 
these were the only complaints I have heard. 

It is understood between the Guardians and the medical officers, 
that the latter shall attend any person to whom the Guardians grant an 
order. Generally, however, the medical officers attend without au 
order, when they consider the party is unable to pay for medical assist- 
ance. And I have generally perceived the Guardians to be unwilling 
to grant an order, unless it is clearly shown that the person applying 
is too poor to provide himself with medical attendance. 

The best system of medical relief will be effected by the establish- 
ment of medical clubs; and as I have brought the Guardians through- 
out this district to consider such establishments desirable, [ expect that 
they will be made very general during the next summer. 


XIII.—Cotonen Wave's Report—Cambridge, Essex, parts of Herts, 
Huntingdon, &c. 
GENTLEMEN, March 15th, 1839. 
In compliance with the request conveyed to me in your circular of 
the 2ist ultimo, I have the honour to forward a Report “on the sys- 
tem of administering medical relief to the poor’? in this district, accom~ 
panied by— 
1. An abstract of the answers received from the several Boards of 
Guardians to the queries (1 to 7 inclusive) proposed in your letter,— 
2, An analysis of that abstract,—and 
3. A Table, showing thc medical arrangements for the years ending 
25th March, 1838 and 1839, in the Unions under my superintendence 
up to the lst October last. 
I have, &c. 
T. F. Wane, 
Assistant Poor Law Commissioner. 


To the Poor Law Commissioners. 


I.—Selection of Medical Officers. 
1. In most of the Unions in this district the system of open tender 
was in the first instance resorted to; there were, however, many excep- 
tions. - In some Unions, on the invitation of the Guardians, the several 
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medical men of the Union shared amongst them the parishes most 
conveniently situated for their attendance respectively, on the basis of 
the remuneration given for medical relief during the three last years ; 
whilst, in others, the parishes were offered to the several medical gen- 
tlemen residing in the neighbourhood, and accepted by them, on terms 
differing from, but having in general some reference to, the amount of 
the former salaries. 

2. “ Open tender” is now fast disappearing, and in the great ma- 
jority of the Unions, the practice has obtained, and is not, I conceive, 
likely to be again disturbed, of re-appointing the same officers annually ; 
nor must it be understood that when, in the accompanying abstract, 
** By tender” is inserted under the head of ‘‘ Mode of selection,” that 
competition, as to the amount or terms of remuneration, is thereby 
always meant to be conveyed,—the fact being that in many Unions 
where this reply is given, the Guardians, having themselves first fixed 
the terms, have offered them, not by “ public advertisement,’ but by 
‘ circular,” to all the duly licensed medical practitioners in the Union, 
inviting competition only in respect of the several parishes or districts. 


IIl.— Mode of fixing and apportioning the Salaries. 


I. In this district there exist at present contracts— 
1. By fixed salary. 
ee s5 5 fog with medical club. 
Be 5 oe with pauper list and medical club. 
4,. At per case. 
ee >, and pauper list. 
Raps >, and independent club. 
7. By pauper list. 
Se oe fe and independent club. 
(For the numbers under each head vide Analysis, column 2.) 


On the first formation of the Unions, the simple ‘ Fixed Salary”: 
was the general mode of payment adopted ; but in more than one-half 
of them the “ Per Case” or “ Pauper List’’ contracts have, within the 
Jast two years, been substituted for that ofa “ Fixed Salary.” 

2. In all the Unions where there is a fixed salary, the payment for 
medical relief is included in the establishment charges. Where the 
‘* Per Case” or ‘‘ Pauper List” contract has been adopted, the payment 
is, on the contrary, charged to the several parishes the paupers belong 
to who have received the relief. 


Ill.— Has Dissaiisfaction, arisen, §c. 


1. It appears that in one-half, at least, of the Unions comprised in 
this district, there is no “ dissatisfaction” admitted to have arisen on 
any of the subjects adverted to in this query. . 

2. That in the remaining Unions “ dissatisfaction’? has arisen, in 
some instances on the part of the medical officers, in others on that of 
the Board of Guardians, as to the “ amount of remuneration,” and also 
(on the part of the latter) as to the punctuality of “ attendance,” and 
the extent to which “ Certificates for extra diet” have been granted. 


IV.— Disposition to seek Medical Relief, §c. 


1. Under this head, it appears, from the tenor of many of the replies 
that the question has not in all cases been perfectly understood, and 
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that it is answered as though the inquiry had been, not whether a 
‘* Disposition to seek medical relief, &c.” had been encouraged or dis- 
couraged by the ‘‘ medical arrangements,’’ but whether it had or had 
not been so by the practice of the Union. | 

2. In some few cases the reply is, “ much the same as before,” but 
in more than half of the remaining Unions the arrangements are stated 
** not to have encouraged that disposition,’ whilst, in the others, they 
are said to have ‘‘ encouraged” applications for the purpose of being 
placed on the relieving officer’s list for other relief, or of obtaining the 
medical officer’s “certificate for extra nourishment,’ which ‘has been 
granted in some Unions to an extent that has been loudly complained 
of by the Guardians, 


V.& Vi.—Practice as regards able-bodied Men and others not in 
receipt of Reltef. 

1. It will be observed, that, although in many Unions the principle 
acted on is to refuse medical relief to these classes, there is in no Union 
any rule whereby the “ Families of men usually in employment at 
ordinary wages,”’ or “ Persons not being able-bodied but not otherwise 
in the receipt of out-relief,” are absolutely excluded; that, where the 
circumstances of the case require it, the reliefis confirmed as a gratuity ; 
and that, where there is nothing to warrant this course, it is declared a 
‘* Loan,” to be repaid by the applicant. 


VII.—Practice as regards Aged and Infirm. 


1. Where there is a pauper list, the aged and infirm whose names 
are included in it obtain medical aid on their own application to the 
medical officer. Where there is a “ Fixed Salary” or ‘per case” con- 
tract, without a pauper list, it is necessary for all classes requiring me- 
dical assistance to obtam an order from competent authority. 


VIIT.—“ Do you consider any general or special Alteration of’ the 
Medical Arrangements, &c., desirable ?” 


1, In reply to this inquiry, I have to state, that I do consider it ex- 
ceedingly desirable that the experience obtained, during the last four 
years, of the various systems which have been in operation for affording 
medical relief, should, with as little delay as possible, be applied towards” 
establishing, not in this district only, but throughout the kingdom, 
uniformity of plan, uniformity of principle in respect of the amount of 
remuneration, and as far as the discretionary powers vested in Boards of 
Guardians on the subject of relief will admit of it, uniformity of practice. 

2. The plan, or in other words, the contract, to which I give a decided 
preference, after having carefully observed the working of the several 
modes of administering medical relief in the extensive district under my 
superintendence, is that of a “ pauper list” combined with the ‘ per 
case” provision for casual sick. The description of “list,” and extent 
to which the “per case”’ portion of the contract should be applied, 
will be noticed in the following observations on the several points re- 
commended in the circular to be more especially kept in view. 

3. In considering this question, it will, I conceive, be admitted by all, 
however opinions may differ as to the mode of appointing the officers 
and paying for medical relief, and as to the class of persons who shall 
be deemed entitled to receive it, that the medical officers appointed by 
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a Board of Guardians should, in respect of character, and legal and 
professional eligibility, be the best that can be procured, all circum- 
stances, local and others, considered, and consequently that the amount 
of payment should be such as will secure the services of such men, 
and afford them a reasonable remuneration; that in whatever case 
medical aid is to be afforded, it should be so as promptly as possible ; 
that whilst no person, of whatever ability, should be allowed to perish 
tor want of medical assistance, that that description of relief should, no 
more than any other, be granted absolutely at the expense of the rate- 
payers, to any person who may be fairly said to be of the ability to pro- 
vide it for himself. 
“Size of District.” 

1. As already stated, there is no “ dissatisfaction’? expressed under 
this head in any of the replies received from the Boards of Guardians ; 
and, on referring to the accompanying ‘“‘Summary,”’ it will appear that, 
although in Cambridgeshire the average area and population of the 
medical districts is greater than the average of the districts in Norfolk, 
yet that iu Essex and Herts it is considerably below the average of the 
districts, not only in Norfolk, but in Suffolk also, which Mr. Wakley 
assumed to be “smaller than in any other districts in the kingdom,” 
(Vide Minutes of Evidence, Special Committee, 5091.) Nor am I 
prepared to assert that, in any case I have been called upon to investi- 
gate, in which neglect has been charged and established, such neglect 
has been distinctly traced to the too extensive charge confided to the 
medical officer. Nevertheless, I cannot hesitate to declare my convic- | 
tion, and I do so with the full persuasion that the poor are now very 
far better attended to than they were under the old poor laws,—that in 
many instances medical aid is not so promptly supplied, nor so fre- 
quently renewed, as it ought to be, chiefly because of the formation of 
“medical districts of parishes,’ and of the consequent distance of the 
medical officer’s residence from the party requiring his assistance. 

2. Medical relief is, in its nature and consequences—in fact, in every 
point of view, one only excepted—unlike all other kinds of relief. 

3. It is true that, like any other kind of relief, it is injurious to the 
independence of the receiver, but it does not, like all others, in addition 
to this, tend to create again the destitution it relieves. Many will be 
poor again because they have once found an easy access to relief, but 
no man will be sick again because he has, without difficulty, obtained 
the aid of the doctor. 

4, The arguments adduced in the First Annual Report (pages 16, 
18), in support of ‘‘the extension of the area or district of management 
by the formation of Unions of a greater or less number of parishes,” 
for the purpose of obtaining at once the most correct and the most 
economical administration, appear to me, when applied to all other de- 
scriptions of relief, unanswerable, but wholly inapplicable to the ques- 
tion of medical relief. Ifa man’ is without food, or the means of pro- 
viding it, the Guardians, relieving officers, parish officers, and magis- 
trates, to say nothing of the humane and charitable, can at once admi- 
nister to his wants, and procure for him, from the next baker’s shop, the 
means of relieving his destitution. If he is exposed to the inclemency 
of the weather, they can in like manner, immediately procure for him 
lodging or clothing ; but if his life is in danger in consequence of acci- 
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dent or illness, however anxious all public authorities and private 
individuals may be to afford him assistance (not one of whom, be it 
remembered, is competent in all probability, to form a correct opinion 
as to the urgency of the case), no one amongst them can do so other- 
wise than by sending for professional aid ; and it is surely desirable 
that, if the latter can be obtained on the spot, it should not be to be 
sought for at a distance. 

5. I am of opinion, therefore, that in all arrangements under the poor 
law, the medical relief provided for paupers should be placed as nearly 
within their reach as possible; consequently, that no eligible medical 
practitioner should be excluded by the arrangements of a Board of 
Guardians, or be refused the charge of the parish in which he resides, 
for the mere purpose of obtaining the formation of a medical district of 
parishes of a given extent of area and population. 

_ Mode of appointing Medical Officers. 

1. I should, however, decidedly object to ‘* parochial appointments.” 
Ivery officer of the Union should be appointed by the Board of Guar- 
dians, subject to the approval of the Poor Law Commissioner. I have 
already remarked that open tender is falling into disuse, and in no 
instance should it be resorted to except in a case in which the Guardians 
are prepared toshow that the medical officers residing within the Union 
have refused to accede to reasonable terms. 

2. In any case of a vacancy occurring, or of the services of an addi- 
tional medical officer being required, a circular should be addressed by 
the Guardians to the several duly qualified practitioners resident 
within, or contiguous to, the district or parish to be provided for. 


The Pauper List. 


This is of three kinds : 

Ist. A list in which are inserted the names not only of all those in a 
parish who, being in the receipt of relief, are already paupers, but also 
the names of a numerous class of persons and their families who at the 
time the list is made out, are independent, but who possibly may re- 
quire medical assistance before the expiration of the contract. 

2ndly. A list, containing, in addition to the permanent paupers of 
cach parish, the names only of those who have received relief during 
the whole of the preceding quarter, or some other considerable period. 

3rdly. An “ open list,”—that is, either of the above, with a power 
of adding to it the names of casual poor in cases of sickness. 

2. The payments upon the pauper list also have been provided for in 
a great variety of forms. 

1. By a scale,—the amount per head varying according to the con- 
dition, sex and age of the several persons. 

2. By one and the same sum per head for each individual on the 
list, whether single, married, male, female, adult, or child. 

3. By a sum per head for all on the list, (as above,) but the total to 
be received by the medical officer being limited to a given amount. 

4. By a sum per head, decreasing in amount as the numbers on the 
list, after a given number, increase. 

5. When (as No. 3) a “ pauper list”? has been adopted, unconnected 
with the “ per case” for casual poor, it has been found necessary to 
provide for the addition of individuals of this class to the list in sick- 
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ness, by the payment of a “ fine” as well as the sum per head, amount- 
ing, in fact, to a payment “ per case.” 

3. It is evident that where the contract is simply a “ pauper list,” 
unconnected with any provision for the casual sick at “ per case,” and 
that, consequently, a fine is to be paid on placing on the list an addi- 
tional name, a very strong inducement is held out to the Guardians to 
include in it, at the outset, a very considerable number of families, who 
are not at the time in the receipt of, and who never may stand in need 
of, nor apply for, any parochial relief, medical or other whatever, 

4. [am aware that the committee of the House of Commons have 
expressed an opinion “ that the principle on which those additional 
names are recommended for insertion is perfectly just,’? and that they 
agree with Mr. Gulson and other witnesses, that medical relief may, 
with great propriety, be given more extensively than any other kind of 
parochial assistance. 

5. In the latter opinion, to a certain extent, I also concur, and for 
this reason,—we cannot make the labourer what he ought to be, inde- 
pendent all at once; there is therefore something in the order in which 
the different kinds of relief are to be withdrawn, and it appears to me 
that medical assistance in sickness should be the last, because, as has 
been already shown, it is the least of all open to objection in itself; 
added to which, its withdrawal from all, without exception, who are not 
already paupers, would probably be the most obnoxious to the feelings 
of the poor, and give the most plausible ground to the opponents of the 
new Poor Law. But it does not follow that there exists a necessity for 
declaring independent persons paupers by anticipation; on the con- 
_ trary, it is, 1 conceive, opposed to sound principle to do so. 

6. Itis desirable to keep every kind of parochial relief in the posi- 
tion in which it was originally intended to be, namely, that of succour to 
meet present emergency: it is not needed to-day, we have no right to 
assume that it will be so. to-morrow; and no occasion should be neg- 
lected of impressing upon the recipient of relief, medical as well as any 
other, that it is given in consequence of the particular circumstances of 
the case ; to which it may be added, that there must always be consider- 
able difficulty, owing to the frequent changes in the condition of la- 
bourers and their families, in making out what may be deemed a correct, 
and towards both rate-payers and those of the independent labourers 
who are excluded, a fair list of persons, who, not being paupers, are 


nevertheless to be relieved at the expense of the parish, medically, for a 


whole year. 

7. Whilst, then, as regards paupers, I am, for the following reasons, 
decidedly favourable to a “ pauper list,” I object to any list which 
includes the names of independent parties ; and, as regards the mode of 
payment, I never have been able to understand the advantage that any 
graduated scale possessed over a fixed sum per head for each person 
whose name is included in the list. The advantages of a pauper list 
aure— 

Ist. As regards medical officers, that, on the principle of mutual as- 
surance, it secures to them, to a certain extent at least, what they all 
appear so very desirous of obtaining, a fixed amount of remuneration 
(their liability being at the same time defined) ; for it is, in fact, for 
each parish a ‘¢ fixed salary,” without any of the disadvantage attend- 
ant on the old form of contract, 
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2ndly.—That it secures to the great majority of those who are to re- 
ceive medical relief at the expense of the parish, the right of direct ap- 
plication to the medical officer, (who will, of course, be in possession 
of a copy of the list,) without first obtaining an order from the parish 
or relieving officers. 

3rdly.—As regards the rate-payers, that the payment for medical 
relief is no longer an establishment, but a parochial charge, bearing 
only its just proportion to the pauperism of the parish ; and 

4thly. That to a very considerable extent, it removes that inducement 
which, under a simple “ per case” contract, unconnected with a (ist, 
exists on the part of the medical officer, to suggest sickness to paupers, 
or pauperism on the plea of sickness, to the independent, or to listen to 
the applications from paupers for extra diet or nourishmeni, which, were 
the applicant’s name on a pauper list, at a fixed sum for the year, 
whether sick or well, would never be attended to. 


‘6 Per Case.” 


1. As already stated, a pauper list, containing the names only of 
paupers, with a ‘ fine,” in addition to the sum per head for casual 
cases, is, in principle and fact, the “ pauper, list,’ and ‘‘ per case” 
contract ; but being a more complicated piece of machinery than the 
latter, without any corresponding advantage, I prefer a contract in. 
which the regular parish paupers and casual poor are kept completely 
distinct and separate. | 

2. One striking advantage of the “ per case” plan is, that whilst, if 
acted upon with right feelings and judgment, it secures medical attend- 
ance for those who are in the “ transition state’? between independence 
and pauperism, it enables the Guardians to declare the relief ‘* a loan’ 
to those who are evidently of ability to pay for it; there being no dif- 
ficulty under this form of contract, such as exists where there is a 
** fixed salary,” in proving the cost price of the relief granted, the sum 
to be paid for the relief being specific, and not an undetermined and 
indeterminable portion of a gross sum, to be paid for attendance on one 
or five hundred persons in a parish or district ; consequently the ten- 
dency of the “ per case” contract is to produce provident habits. When 
a man is made aware that he may be called upon by the Guardians to 
pay seven or eight shillings for the order he has received from the 
relieving officer, he will not require one upon every trivial occasion ; 
and he will, moreover, endeavour to secure for himself and his family 
medical attendance ata less cost, by subscribing to a club, than, if 
overtaken by sickness, he runs the risk of being called upon to pay for 
it, if provided by the parish; also it is stated that others, actuated by 
higher motives, have been known to refuse an order when it was ex- 
plained to them, that it was to be paid for by the parish at a sum, 
which, with the name of the party relieved, would be recorded on the 
list on the church door as a distinct act of pauperism, and these, in all 
probability, parties who never would have thought of shrinking from 
the taint of pauperism, when it was concealed under a contract for at- 
tendance generally, at a gross sum on the parish poor. 

3. On the other hand, however, it must be confessed that there are 
disadvantages also belonging to this form of contract, and one of them 
of the most serious kind, and which, did I not feel that it can and will 
be successfully grappled with, would at once compel me, though with 
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great reluctance, to recommend a return to the old “ fixed salary,” 
notwithstanding its manifest: disadvantages, and direct tendency to 
create and perpetuate the ‘ medical” pauperism of the whole of the 
a orders. 

4. The evil I allude to is exactly of an opposite character to the one 
last named; under a ‘fixed salary,” every one could have an order, 
but, where a specific sum is to be paid for the ‘‘ case,’ there is a con- 
stant and immediate motive presented to those concerned to restrict the 
granting of medical relief as much as possible, and to throw every diffi- 
culty in the way of obtaining it; this applies to both parish and re- 
lieving officers, but more particularly to the former; the parish is to 
pay for the order, and the overseer is therefore personally interested 
in refusing it; and he, be it remembered, is on the spot, and will be 
applied to in urgent cases far more frequently than the relieving officer. 
The many instances that have come under my own notice, in which both 
overseers and relieving officers have refused an order for medical relief, 
because, in the officers’ opinion, the party applying was, or ought to 
have been, of ability to procure it for himself, because destitution was 
not positively established, or, not unfrequently, because (and of which 
the officer necessarily was a most incompetent judge) immediate danger 
was not apprehended, has induced me, at more than one board, strongly 
to recommend to the officers, that in ninety-nine cases out of one 
hundred, the order should be granted, leaving it to the Board of Guar- 
dians to determine the question of the ability of the party, and whether 
he should or should not be called upon to indemnify the parish. 

5. I must candidly confess, however, that this anxiety to prevent one 
evil, has produced another, not of course to be compared to the risk of 
the loss of life, arising from the refusal of an order, but still one of very 
considerable magnitude, and which has been much complained of by 
the Guardians, in those Unions where there is a ‘“* per case’”’ contract, 
without its attendant ‘ pauper list’”—the evil is, that it is, in such case 
the manifest interest of the medical officer to suggest pauperism, than 
which nothing can be more easy—for instance, when a medical officer 
is already in “attendance on one member of a family—the suggestion 
being addressed also to those who are now well aware that “ an order 
for the doctor’ no longer means simply an order for physic, but that, 
in all probability, the latter will be followed by a good supply of lage 
porter, &c. 

* Relief by Loan.” 


1. For both these evils, however, there is, I conceive, a perfectly safe 
remedy, namely, the system of relief by loan, which, if generally acted 
upon, and steadily followed up to the recovery of the cost price of the 
relief, would at once remove the motive of the officers for refusing a 
medical order, and the temptation to an independent man to apply for 
or accept it, and therefore necessarily diminish the power of a medical 
officer to swell his list of patients at an additional expense to the parish, 
and to the injury of independency. 

2. But then I must admit that, as far as my own experience goes, no 
part of the law has worked so ill as that relating to the recovery of 
foans: the principle is a correct one, but the process tedious and incon- 
venient ; and what with the unwillingness of employers to retain in their 
service men whose wages are attached, the supineness of the Guardians 
on this particular subject, the neglect of the officers, and most particu- 
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Jarly of the auditor, in not compelling the repayment of loans, and 
above all the reluctance of the magistrates to lend their assistance, 
except ina very few Unions indeed, although relief is frequently declared 
a loan, no attempt is subsequently made to recover it. 

3. This part of the Poor Law Administration then requires imme- 
diate attention and amendment ; and, if possible, some more summary 
process for the recovery of loans should be devised than that afforded | 
by an appeal to the Bench of Magistrates, and the attachment of wages 
in the hands of the master. 

4. I trust that, in urging, as I do, most earnestly, this subject on the 
attention of the Commissioners, I shall not be accused of inconsist- 
ency because I have elsewhere admitted that I agree in opinion with 
those who would gradually withdraw medical relief from the lower 
orders. J have already stated why I assent to this proposal; but to 
remove, however gradually, this last link in the chain of pauperism, 
there must be a beginning, and the “ per case” contract is admirably 
adapted for the purpose, if employed in conjunction with a loan system 
of easy application. Unattended by this, it will, Iam convinced, have 
the very contrary effect ; and, both as regards the rate-payers and the 
poor, be productive of the most injurious consequences. 


The sum per Head and per Case. 


1. The terms of the several contracts at present in use in this dis- 
trict are stated in the accompanying table. 

2. The sum to be paid per head on a “ pauper list,” and “ per case,” 
must necessarily vary in different Unions according to local peculiarities, 
extent of area, density of population, &c. &c. 

3. In considering the gross amount to be paid to the medical officers 
of a Union, it must be borne in mind that they are not now, as for- 
merly, called upon to attend the sick poor of the parish, but only on the 
paupers. 

4. On the other hand, should the former salaries be admitted as an 
element in determining the amount of remuneration to be paid under 
the new arrangement, it must not be forgotten that the medical officers 
are no longer permitted to charge, at their own discretion, for attend- 
ance on paupers not belonging to the parish they reside in. 

5. In arranging the terms of a contract, the admitted connexion 
between private practice and attendance on the poor, although not to 
be taken unfair advantage of, should not be altogether lost sight of ; 
nor®should it be allowed as a sufficient reason for increasing the price 
either on the “ pauper list’’ or “* per case,’ that the parish or district is 
asmall one, and that, therefore, the patients will not be numerous. 
Professional men well know that they cannot, on this ground, increase 
their charges to their private patients, and there is no reason why they 
should do so for paupers. 

6. Were I to name sums of general application for the ‘* pauper 
list,’’ and “ per case,” I should propose for the former, 2s., 2s. 6d., or 
3s.; and for the latter, 6s., 6s. 6d., 7s., or 7s. 6d.; with extra charges 


for 
x 
V aGCHISHOR os gs Senso Sad eo siec 
Midwifery cases. . - » « 0 
Simple fractures . .« » » 3 
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Compound fractures, amputa- £. s. d. 
tions, and strangulated hernia 5 5 0 each. 
Single and double trusses Ss, 
and 12s. 

7. Attendance on the workhouse should always be provided for by a 
fixed salary. 

Practice. 

1. All medical contracts should terminate at Lady-day, and the new 
one should invariably be submitted for the approval of the Commis- 
sioners. In it should be shown the number of parishes—area—popu- 
lation—number of paupers, &c. &c. 

2. All ‘ Orders for medical relief,’ signed by the parish or relieving 
officers, should be in a printed and uniform form. 

3. As should also the ‘ Certificate of the medical officer for extra 
diet,”? and 

4. (Where the applicant is not on the books of the medical officer 
of the Union), ‘‘ The report of sickness.” 

5. The order requiring the production of the medical officer’s books 
at the weekly meeting of the Board of Guardians should be strictly 
enforced. On this subject I request attention to the annexed extract 
from my report of the lst ultimo. (See p. 257.) 

6. The diet recommended by the medical officer for his patients, 
whether in or out of the workhouse, should be allowed in all cases, 
unless the Guardians are prepared to show some very sufficient reason 
for refusing it. 

7. In no case should an overseer or relieving officer refuse to grant 
an order for medical relief, without first having visited the case, unless 
he has the most ample reason for believing that it is one of no import- 
ance ; nor should the apparent ability of a party be a sufficient ground 
of refusal, except in the most trifling cases. 

8. Inno case of doubt, still less in one in which the officer has not 
visited the party, should an order for the workhouse be substituted for 
a medical order, without first having obtained the opinion of the medical 
officer, who is the only competent judge (both as regards the state of 
the applicant and the nature of the disease) of the propriety of removing 
a sick person into the house. 

9. Medical relief should never, except under very peculiar circum- 
stances, be granted on the condition that the head, or some other mem- 
ber of the family, shall enter the workhouse. 

10. In many Unions there exists a good deal of anxiety, no d@ubt 
proceeding from the most laudable motives, for the Guardian of the 
parish to be permitted to grant an order for medical relief; and it has 
also more than once been urged upon me that a discretionary power of 
this kind should be vested in the clergyman of the parish. I must 
repeat, that medical assistance no longer means physic only; and I 
cannot think that, until it does, it will be wise to give this power to 
any person who is not, as are the parish officers, responsible for his acts 
to the Board of Guardians. 

The clergyman could neither be compelled to act, nor, if he 
assented to the proposal to do so, be rendered reponsible; and the 
Guardian is himself the employer of the person to be by him relieved, 
and a member of the Board which is to decide upon the propriety of the 
order: by generally establishing the pauper list, and increasing the 
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number of medical officers, the number of applications for orders will 
be greatly diminished, and medical relief be as accessible as the Poor 
Law Commissioners have it in their power to render it, 


Independent Clubs. 


On this subject I shall offer but one remark, namely, that the medical 
gentlemen, examined before the Committee of the House of Commons, 
have all admitted that towards their profession there is no unfairness 
in paying for paupers on the principle of mutual assurance at a low 
rate, affording about 6s. 6d. for every case of sickness that occurs. It 
must be evident that, amongst a given number of paupers, their age 
and general condition considered, there will be a far greater proportion 
of sickness, consequently a greater loss to a medical man, than amongst 
the same number of independent labourers. The rate of subscription, 
therefore, to an independent club should be somewhat lower than the 
sum paid per head on a pauper list—certainly should never exceed it. 
I, of course, mean for agricultural labourers and others of their class ; 
for servants and artisans of a superior class a club may be opened at a 
higher rate of subscription. I do not reeommend that the independent 
club should be provided for by a clause in the contract, but every means 
should be held out to induce the medical officers to open, and the lower 
orders to subscribe to them. 


Extract from a Report by Colonel Wank, dated 1st February, 1839. 


“ Havine closely observed the proceedings of the several Boards of 
Unions in which the prohibitory order has been issued, respecting out- 
relief to the able-bodied on account of sickness, I feel convinced that 
some regulation to prevent the evasion of that order is absolutely 
necessary. In many cases relief has been granted without the produc- 
tion of any proof of the alleged cause for it existing, but merely on the 
unsupported statement of the relieving officer that it was a case of 
sickuess: and in others relief for the whole family has been granted, 
because the wife or one of the children was ill. 

“ It appears to me that the auditor should be instructed to try every 
case of out-relief to an able-bodied man, on account of sickness, by the 
medical officer’s books, and to disallow the relief granted, if the case is 
not recorded in the latter. And that to compel the more regular pro- 
duction of these books (certificates on scraps of paper being constantly 
substituted for them), at the weekly meetings of the Guardians, the 
auditor should be further instructed not to grant his certificate for the 
payment of the salary of the medical officer at the quarterly audit, 
unless the officer’s books bear the weekly signature of the chairman, 
and certificate that it was produced at the meeting. And lastly, it will 
be right to intimate to any Board evading the order as above stated, 
that the auditor will be required not only to ascertain the fact of the 
existence of sickness, but to see that the amount of the relief granted 
has not been excessive. 

“ Tt not unfrequently happens that the sickness of the party applying 
for relief is certified by a professional man, not being a medical officer 
of the Union. For these cases there should be a printed form of cer- 
tificate, as also (in all cases) one for the attendance of the medical 
officer when required by the relieving officer or overseer, and one for 
such necessary articles as the medical officer may deem necessary,” 
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Assrract of Repiizs to Quzriss proposed in Crrcut. 


i 


Has dissatisfaction arisen) 
As to size of District? 
Remuneration of Med 

Officers ? 
Qualification of ditto? — 
Mode of selection of ditt 
Attendance or efficienc} 

ditto ? 

On the part of— 

The Poor? 

The Medical Officer 2 
The Guardians ? 

Or the Public ? 


Mode of Payment, 


Mode of Selection of 


Name of Union, Medical Officers. 


.Fixed Salary. Per Case, Pauper List. 


| County of CAM- | By tenders; but By fixedsa-| . . . 
BRIDGE. the lowest tender is | lary; mid- 

1, CAMBRIDGE,| not necessarily ac- wifery 10s.6d. 

cepted 5 and the per case, and 

Guardians in selec- | trusses at cost 

tion are mainly price. 

guided by respecta- 

bility and profes- 

sional reputation, 

that proper medical 

treatment may be 

afforded, 


No dissatisfaction, | 


2. CAXTON No selection ; there | {Fixed salary; and By pauper No dissatisfaction. 
AND AR- | being but one medi- | Independent list. 
RINGTON. | cal officer resident | Club. 


in the Union; two 
non-residents there- 
fore employed. 


| 3, CHESTER. 
TON. 


Originally elected 
by tender at per 
head upon pauper 
list, but afterwards 
retained with fresh 
tenders at a yearly 
salary. 


Fixed salary. eas 7 I never heard of an) 
except in the latter i 
stance; twoor three co) 
plaints have been mae 
in the course of the thr 
years we have bee 
formed into a Union 

the non-attendance 

the medical officer, fi 
which he has been iny} 
riably summoned befo: 
the Board,and the caus 
has been explained, 


By tender in some 
cases, and also by 
mutual arrangement 
without tender, 


Salary for; Per case, 
the work- | midwifery and 
house only, fractures the 
only extras 
(and Inde. 
pendent Me- 
dical Club). 


No dissatisfaction, e: 
cept from the medic: 
officer, who complair 
of the inadequacy of th 
workhouse salary. 


By tender. 


|5. LINTON , Fixedsalary.| 9. . <1, 


No—except in one a 
two instances, where th’ 
surgeon did not atten: 
sufficiently often, 


tie 


4 
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lst Fesruary, 1839, respecting the Mevican ARRANGEMENTS. 


Tas a disposition to seek 
“ Medical Relief,” or 
‘ Relief generally,” been 
ncouraged or discouraged 
by the Medical 
arrangements, 


In a few instances per- 
ons have applied for me- 
ical relief as a means of 
btaining pecuniary relief 
hrough feigned illness; 
nd in all cases there has 
een a disposition to seek 
nedical relief, in affording 
yhich the present medical 
irangements appear to 
lave worked extremely 
yell, and the medical offi- 
ers possess the public 
onfidence and satisfaction. 


Encouraged. 


In all cases, with scarcely 

uu exception, paupers have 
jladly and thankfully 
ivailed themselves of the 
assistance of the Union 
medical officers. 


Every facility afforded to 
the really necessitous poor, 
but discouragement has 
been used to that class of 
able-bodied poor (such as 
young single persons or 
able-bodied couples with 
small families), who. by 
proper forethought, and 
the aid of benefit or medi- 
cal clubs, might have kept 
themselves independent of 
parochial assistance. 


Has not been discouraged, 


Of the Families of men 
who are usually in 
employment at the ordi- 


nary Wages of the District. 


They apply to the reliev- 
ing officer of the district, 
who makes inquiry of the 
applicant as to nature of 
sickness, and gives orders 
accordingly; but the me- 
dical officers have direc- 
tions to charge the indi- 
vidualrequiring relief with 
the relief afforded, if it is 
considered he can afford 
and ought to bear its ex- 
pense. 


ln most cases refused (in 
the event of their not hav- 
ing become members of 
the medical clubs), but in 
cases of urgent necessity 
it is granted. 


An order is always given 

upon the medical officers 
to attend, either by the 
Board of Guardians, by 
the relieving officer, or 
overseers. 


Medical relief never withheld if applied for, the Guardians granting it as a loan 
when‘they consider the applicant ought to have provided it for himself, 

The order of the relieving officer or overseer is in all cases necessary; but in very 
urgent cases the medical officers do not hesitate to attend on a representation of the 
parties unaccompanied by an order. 


PRACTICE RESPECTING MEDICAL RELIEF. 


The relieving officer, if 


he considers the applicant 
unable to pay his own me- 
dical man, grants an or- 
der, and it is reported at 
the next meeting of the 
Guardians for sanction. 


Of Aged and Infirm or 
others habitually in the 
receipt of Out-velief. 
Are they required to apply 
for an “ Order’”’ before 
the Medical Officer attends ? 


Of Persons not being 
able-bodied Men, and who 
are not otherwise in the 
receipt of Out-relief. 


All persons seeking medical relief, whether able-bo- 
died or aged and infirm, are required to produce a 
weekly certificate from the medical officer, which is 
considered objectionable, as where the disease is per- 
manent, a general certificate would prevent the incon- 
venience of weekly certifying, the number of such cases 
being generally large. 

Persons requiring or seeking medical relief are re- 
quired (in all cases) to apply for an “Order” before 
the medical officer attends. 


Generally refused, except | No; they appear on the 
under peculiar circum- } pauper ?list which is deli- 
stances. vered to the medical officer, 

which renders an order 
from the relieving officer — 
unnecessary. 


The medical officer usu- | 
ally attends without order, 
though it is common for 
the relieving officer, when 
on his rounds, to send or- 
ders to the medical officers } 
for attendance upon pau- 
pers even of this class, 


An order is always given, 

except in sudden and ur- 
gent cases, when the me- 
dical officers will always 
attend upon application 
of the party only, or some 
one for them. 


Relief is generally grant- 
ed, subject to the sanction 
of the Guardians. 
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PRACTICE RESPECTING MEDICAL RELIEF. 


as a disposition to seek eT. Ta 


“ce ; l 7 ” 
Beter sanosclly.* wel Of Aged and Infirm or 
couraged or discouraged ee heya 


by the Medical Are they required to apply 
arrangements. for an “Order”? before 
the Medical Officer attends ? § 


Of Persons not being 
able-bodied Men, and who 
are not otherwise im the 
receipt of Out-relief. 


Of the Families of men 
who are usually in 
employment at the ordi- 
nary Wages of the District. 


ae See 


They are placed on the 
pauper schedules of the 
medical officers, to whom ¥ 
they are allowed to apply | 
when they require medl- § 
cal assistance without an 
order, 


They are, when thought 
fit cases for medical relief, 
and not being in any me- 
dical club, placed on the 
pauper schedule, 


Decidedly encouraged by | They are usually in me- 
é present system; the | dical or benefit clubs of 
arsons who are in the | their own selection; some 
auper schedules, or in | are in the Union medical 
ie Union medical clubs, | clubs. 

aving a discretionary 

ower of calling in the 

octor. Although the sub- 

sription to the medical 

lubs is so low, the paupers 

nirk them as much as pos- 

ble, in order to throw 

1emselves upon the pau- 

er schedules, 


" 


Yes—to the Board, if sit- | 
ting; if not, to the reliev- § 
ing officer; and in his ab- § 
sence to the overseer, ; 


These frequently have or- 
ders for medical attend- 
ance. 


Not at all encouraged, This class reccives no 
medical relief, 


arene NTT 


SSS nal 


No. The medical officer } 
has the direction of the { 
Board to attend all those ; 
on his schedule without an | 
order; nevertheless they § 
are required afterwards to } 
get an order for the conti- § 
nuance of his attendance. | 


If this class have not 
provided themselves with 
medical relief by subscrib- 
ing to a medical club, and 
have no other resources, 
we have no other alterna- 
tive but placing them on 
the schedule. 


Certainly somewhat The granting or refusing 
‘-hecked; as previous to | medical relief to this class 
he Union any one could | depends much on the na- 
ybtain an order without | ture of the illness and 
lifficulty, now one is only | number of children. In 
given to those who really | cases where the illness is 
require If, likely to be of long dura- 

tion and expensive, and 
the chidren are numerous, 
we have generally granted 
relief by putting them on 
the pauper schedule and 
paying the fine. In one or 
two instances as a joan. 


a 


Granted. No order required (ex- 3 


Eucouraged in a medical | Granted to all poor per- 
ceptin cases of midwifery ). | 


point.” sons requiring and apply- 
ing for it. 


Medical relief has been | An order is always re- | 
yery rarely granted, “ quired for the attendance | 
of the medical officers, 


The mode of payment at | No—except in one or two 
per case, for sick out-relief | very particular instances. 
paupers, has induced a vi- 
gilance on the part of the 
medical officers to encou- 
rage applications for me- 
dical relief, aud relicf ge- 
nerally; and when such 
medical relief has not in 
any instance been followed - 
up by other relief afforded by the Guardians, the me- 
dical officer has invariably exercised his power to pre- 
seribe for the sick other relief, and in some instances it 
has been thought by the Guardians unnecessarily so, 


Pa 
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Axssrract of Reriis to Queries proposed in Circun: 


pee 


Has dissatisfaction arisen} 
Mode of Payment, As to size of District? 
_ Remuneration of Medj 
Officers ? rap 
fea testion of piss a | 
° ode of selection of di 
Mode of Selection of Attendance or efficieney 
Medical Officers. — ditto? i 
Fixed Salary.} Per Case, Pauper List. OT eee ae 
The Medical Officer? 
The Guardians? 
Or the Public? 


| Name of Union. 


| County of ESSEX. By tender. Fixed sum Per case and ke None whatever. 

1. BILLERICAY, for the work- | medical clubs, 

house only, 

2. BRAINTREE. By a circular ad-| Fixed salary Per case. AT Yes, as to insufficienw 
dressed to all the | for workhouse of remuneration fi 
medical men_ re- only. workhouse; in no oth! 
siding in the Union. respect, 

| 3. CHELMS. By nomination and r a0A.2 Pauper list. The only dissatisfaz 

FORD, ; vote at the Board of tion has been from th! 
Guardians, Guardians and ratw 
payers, on account ¢ 
the increased expens: 
of medical relief. 
sf 

4, COLCHES- All the medical ns Per case. Pauper list | No. In one instance 

TER. men in Colchester and medical | an assistant (not duly) 
were assembled, and club. licensed) to one of the 
the Guardians met medical officers, usec 
them, and the pre- occasionally to attend 
sent medical men some paupers and givé 
agreed to the terms certificates; but upow 
proposed, and have the fact coming to the 
been continued in knowledge of the Assist 
Office since. ant Commissioner, it wa: 

instantly put a stop to. . 
5. DUNMOW... Appointed at a Se, Per case, Pauper list Great  dissatisfactior 
meeting fixed and and indepen- | has arisen owing ‘to the 
advertised, not by dent club. largeness of the sums 
tender-terms offered paid. 
by Guardians; all 
the medical officers 
in the Union are 
employed, 

6. EPPING. .| By tender, or by ns Per case. Pauper list, | No; but the plan has 
their acceding to the by no means given satis- 
terms offered by the faction. On the part of 
Guardians, the old medical practi-: 


tioners there has been: 
dissatisfaction that new’ 
ones were introduced to! 
their exclusion. , 


= 


Jo, 6. XIIL] 


Has a disposition to seek 
«© Medical Relief,” or 
** Relief generally,” been 
encouraged or discouraged 
by the Medical 
arrangements ? 


Discouraged by the medi- 
cal arrangements. Sub- 
seribers to the medical 
clubs are more numerous. 


It is considered that the 
present arrangements have 
not encouraged a disposi- 
tion to seek medical relief, 
or relief generally, somuch 
as fixed salaries would 
have done. 


Rather encouraged than 
otherwise, inasmuch as the 
medical man was not called 
upon to await the order of 
the Guardians, relieving 
officers, or other parish 
officers, the charge for their 
attendance being only 
made subject to the subse- 
quent approbation and 
sanction of the Board of 
Guardians, which was very 
seldom, if ever, withheld. 


No. If the benefits of the 
independent medical club 
were more generally ap- 
preciated, it might in some 
degree diminish the appli- 
cations for relief generally. 


It is thought ten paupers 
apply for medical assist- 
ance under the present 
plan where one applied 
before ; the number of tri- 
vial cases reported by the 
relieving officer is very 
great. 
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PRACTICE RESPECTING MEDICAL RELIEF. 


Of the Families of men 
who are usually in 
employment at the ordi- 


nary Wages of the District. 


Never given except in 
cases of severe illness or 
accident; the family being 
very large. 


able-bodied Men, and who 


Of Persons not being 


are not otherwise in the 
receipt of Out-reliel. 


Has been given wheu the 


means of the parties are 


such as not to enable them 


to procure it. 


Sn ne EEEEE 


These description of persons go either to the relieving 
officers or to the churchwardens and overseers, and re- 


ceive medical orders, which 


are reported to the Board 


of Guardians, who determine whether they shall be 


considered as loans or not. 


Seldom, if ever, refused 
to the wives or families of 
men having two children 
or more, even though usu- 
ally employed at the ordi- 
nary wages of the district. 


a 


Always allowed medical 
relief. 


ee as al 


Midwifery tickets have been given by way of loan. 
The head and family of permanent paupers are put on 


the schedule, and in general cases of paupers, 


their 


names are not put on the schedule till the emergency 


arises $ 


a certificate, however, given by the medical 


man generally at once entitles the applicant to medical 
relief; and the relieving officer instantly visits the case, 
and supplies the necessaries certified as required, 


A labourer in employ- 
ment at ordinary wages, 
with three children, is al- 
lowed medical relief as a 
loan. The loan has hi- 
therto been enforced only 
where labourers have less 
than three children. 


a ee a 


Medical relief allowed if 
required. 


Of Aged and Infirm or 
others habitually in the 
receipt of Out-relict. 
Are they required to apply 
for an “ Order” before 


the Medical Officer attends + 


An order must be pre- 
viously obtained; but no 
inconvenience has arisen 
from such a course, as the | 
officers always attend in 
cases of necessity, upon | 
being applied to by the 
paupers. 


All are obliged to apply 
for orders in the first in- 
stance; but if they remain 
sick at the end of a year, 
no order is required for 
the next year. 


Are on the paupers’ list, 
and never required to ap- 
ply for an order before the 
medical officer attends, 


Yes, if they are not already 
on the schedule; except in 
emergent cases, where the 
medical man finds neces- 
saries needed, when he at 
once gives a certificate. 


a I TT 


This class are included 
in pauper schedule, and no { 
order is required. If not 
in schedule, the medical 
officer has directions not 
to attend, except in cases 
of emergency, without an | 
order from relieving officer. 


Pies neler on sie Sih ee 


All are required to apply 
for an order, except those 
who are upon the pauper 
lists, of which the medical 
officers have copies. 


The Guardians in no case refuse medical relief, but 
invariably afford it on application ; and if it be con- 
sidered that the applicant is so circumstanced that he 
ought to repay the Union, his wages are attached for 
that purpose. 


The disposition of the 
oor is much the same as 
heretofore ; in nine cases 
out of ten they think no- 
thing of it till they really 
. want it. 
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_ Assrract of Reprizs {0 Queries proposed in Cincvrar_ 


Has dissatisfaction arisen— 
Mode of Payment. As to size of District ? 


Remuneration of Medi 


Officer? = 
Te on of ditto ? 
A ode of selection of ditto 
Name of Union, here wh ewe of Attendance or efficiency 0} 


ditto? ; 
; : > Ti On the part of— 
Fixed Salary. Per Case. Pauper List, The Boor? i 
The Medical Officer? | 
The Guardians? 
Or the Public? 


7, HALSTED , | Termswere offered ae nee Pau per lists, No. : 
to the medical gen- 
tlemen in the dis- 
tricts, who accepted 
same. 


8. LEXDEN and | An advertisement ~ Per case, & The medical officers; 
: WINSTREE| is inserted, announc- complain that they are» 
ing the Board’s in- very inadequately remu- - 
tention to appoint a nerated, and the Board | 
medical officer for contemplate some alte- - 
each district, and ration at the expiration } 
requesting gentle- of the present contracts; - 
men, desirous of the in other respects no dis- - 
appointment, to send 


satisfaction. 
in their names, 
9. MALDON , eo Fixed salary. af ae No. 
ad : 
ID VONGAR.. 5 By tender. The work- Per case. re Occasionally on the - 
; house at fixed part of the Guardians as : 
salary, well as some of the: 


medical officers; some - 
of the latter considering ° 
the remuneration too 
little, and some of the 
Guardians too much. 
Complaints have been 
occasionally madeagainsts 
some of the medieal offi- 
cers for alleged inatten- 
tion to pauper patients, 
but no cases have oc- 
curred since the last ap- 
aaa aa a ama cara eer pee 
officers, in which an inquiry into the conduct of any such officer was 
deemed by the Board of Guardians expedient. The poor and the 
public are generally satisfied with arrangements. 


a 


fll. ORSETT. . | The practitioners 


bes Per case, rate No, except as to the | 
“who were attending workhouse. The salary — 
the poor of the re- (£30 per annum) is | 
spective parishes at complained of as very ; 
the period when the 


; inadequate. 
Union was formed. 


| 12, ROCHFORD os 


#13. ROMFORD, | By election from ore Per case and an No. It was at first. 
among the medica] medical club, thought that the sums to 

4 gentlemen practis- which the medical gen- || 
ing in the neigh. tlemen are entitled under} 
bourhood. 


the present per case 
system, would be found 
considerably to exceed 
the former amount of |! 
remnneration, but thi 
has not proved to be th 
case to any serious ex 
tent. 


ad 


No. 6. XIII.j 
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21st Ferrvary, 1839, respecting the Mzvican ARRANGEMENTS—continued. 


Has a disposition to seek 
“ Medical Relief,’ or 
“ Relief generally,” been 
encouraged or discouraged 
by the Medical 
arrangements ? 


A disposition to seek 
medical relief has been 
invariably encouraged. 


As the Board invariably 
gives relief on production 
of a medical certificate, 
the paupers are encou- 
raged to obtaincertificates, 
and by that means they 
frequently get relief, when 
they otherwise would not, 


No. 


Many of the Guardians 
have frequently condemned 
the conduct of the medical 
officers, for giving large 
quantities of expensive 
nourishment in cases of 
sickness, and in a state of 
debility, rendering them 
“unable to work, and arising 
‘chiefly (as stated in the 
medical officers’ certifi- 
cates) from want of snffi- 
cient food. The Board has 
never, in any such case, 
required any medical offi- 
cer to justify before the 
Board, or otherwise, his 
course of treatment of a 
pauper. 


It is supposed that there 
is not much alteration in 
this respect. 


PRACTICE RESPECTING MEDICAL RELIEF. 


Of the Famllies of men 
who are usually in 
employment at the ordi- 
nary wages of the District. 


Allowed, when the weekly 
earnings average from 9s. 
to 12s, 


The large families, when 
the children’s earnings are 
little or nothing, are placed 
on the pauper list when 
any one of the family be- 
comes ill. 


Of Persons not being 
able-bodied Men, and who 
are not otherwise in the 
receipt of Out-relief. 


Allowed, in particular 
cases, 


in raat heey co) 3 Sg 
Also, put on the list if 
they become ill, and are in 
consequence thrown out of 
employment, 


foaxte 


ee se 


Orders for relief have been given indiscriminately. 


No sick pauper can be attended by a medical officer without having first obtained 
an order from the relieving officer, who is authorized to exercise his discretion on 
nd, in cases of emergencyyfrom one of the 


every application for medical relief; a 
however, bound to attend the 


churchwardens or overseers. 
pauper at his own request, when an order has once been given. 


i Rt SEES 


Not generally afforded, 
unless they have very large 
families. 


In that part of the Union, 
namely, the parish of Bark- 
ing, where the medical club 
system has succeeded, it 
has beenrarely applied for, 
except in cases where the 
families are very large; in 
the other districts, the 
Guardians have been 
obliged to grant medical 
relief more freely. 


The medical officer is, 


Usually given in these 
cases. 


Has never been withheld 
in these cases. 


the Medical Officer attends ? 


Of Aged and Inifirm or 
others habitually in the 
receipt of Out-relief. 
Are they required to apply 
for an ‘‘ Order’’ before 


Yes, always. 


Yes, if they are not already 
on the list, but not other- 
wise. 


Yes. 


Required to apply for an 
order, The medical offi- 
cers, being aware of the 
practice of the Board, fre- 
quently attend these parties 
in the first instance, and 
then apply for orders. 


The medical officers have 
been in the habit of attend- 
ing these cases when ne- 
cessary, in the absence of 
the relieving officer, with- 
out “ An order,”’ 
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Asstract of Rrertis to Querms proposed in CrRoULAR, | 


Has dissatisfaction arisen— | 
Mode of Payment. As to size of District? 
Remuneration of Medical | 
Officers? 
anleeston of poy aed 
‘ Mode of selection of ditto? 
Mode of Selection of Attendance or efficiency of | 
Medical Officers, ditto ? ; a 
Fixed Salary.| Per Case. Pauper List. BE a ich 
The Medical Officer? 
The Guardians? 
Or the Public? 


Name of Union. 


14, SAFFRON The medical offi- | Fixed salary. Yes. On the part of | 


WALDEN, | cers, who had been es A the medical officers as | 
engaged by the dif- to remuneration being | 
ferent parishes pre- insufficient, especially 
viously to the new considering the extra 
Poor Law Act, were duties they have to per- 
generally appointed form. The Board have 


by the Board. concurred in this, and | 
reported their opinion 
to the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, In no other 


respect. 
pes eS na 

15. TENDRING | By writing circu- ee Per case. er The substitution of 
lars to all the medi- mutton and porter for 
cal men in the the nauseous drugs of 
Union, and those re- the apothecary’s shop 
siding in the neigh- has given such satisfac- 
bouring parishes, tion to the poor, that | 
and offering such every little ailment> 
terms as the Board creates a longing for the — 
have previously doctor (with one excep- 
agreed on. tion). The medical gen- 


tlemen appear generally 

satisfied. The guardians | 

and public, under the 

present mode of pay- 

ment to the surgeons, 

are generally satisfied, | 
but would be more so if the discretionary power of 
the medical men were better exercised, and could be 
more circumscribed. 


i arc ante pee 


16, WESTHAM | From the medical ee ee Pauper list | No dissatisfaction (ex- 
profession in their and medical | cept in a small degree 
respective districts, club. as to remuneration of 


medical officers), 


17. WITHAM . By tender. oe Per case. 


aoe > No dissatisfaction. 


County of HERTS, The Board have in Fixed salary. és oe I believe the system 
1. BISHOP all cases offered the : adopied te givenseneime 
STORTFORD)| parishes to the medi- faction to all parties 

cal gentlemen living concerned. . 


in the neighbour- 
hood on statedterms. 


‘ 
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21st Frervary, 1839, respecting the Mepican ArRaANGEMENTS—continued. 


Has a disposition to seek 
“ Medical Relief,” or 
“ Relief generally,’ been 
encouraged or discouraged 
by the Medical 
arrangements? 


Are not known to have 
operated either as an en- 
couragement or discourage- 
ment to seek medical 
relief. 


There can be no doubt a 
disposition to seek medical 
relief has been encouraged, 
as in the most trifling ill- 
ness an application is made 
for an order for the sur- 
geou. The result is, in 
every fresh case, 6s. for 
the surgeon, and the addi- 


tional expense to the 
Union of mutton and 
porter. 


Discouraged as to able- 
bodied, who no longer re- 
ceive medical relief as a 
matter of course and with- 

| out inquiry. 


I certainly think there is 
more disposition to encou- 
rage applications for medical 
relief by the medical off- 

cers, at leastsome of them, 
on the per case system. 


Our medical arrangements 
do not encourage applica- 


tions for relief more than | 


any other system. Relief 
is often asked for under the 
plea of illness, but as the 
medical men are not paid 
as per case, and they give 
the best attention, neither 
they nor the Board are 
very often deceived. 


PRACTICE RESPECTING MEDICAL RELIEF. 


Of the Families of men 
who are usually in 
employment at the ordi- 


nary Wages of the District. 


An order is generally given 


by the relieving officer, 
especially to persons with 
large families, but if, on 
inquiry, it appears to the 
officer, that such persons 
are of ability to pay the 
surgeon, he refuses to give 
the order, and refers the 
person to the Board. 


Granted in some in- 
stances, in others not, but 
not often by loan, in con- 
sequence of the difficulty 
in recovering same. 


Only afforded by way of 
loan or club. 


Where there is nothing 
particular in the circum- 
stances of a person apply- 
ing for medical relief, we 
always treat it asa loan, 
and recover it. This, I 
have no doubt, prevents 
numerous applications, 


Medical relief is usually 
given to the families of 
agricultural men who are 
employed at the ordinary 
wages. Those who earn 
higher wages in the towns, 
&c., generally employ their 
own doctor. 


Of Persons not being 
able-bodied Men, and who 
are not otherwise in the 
receipt of Out-relief. 


There are but few cases 
in the Union where per- 
sons, not being A. B., and 
not otherwise receiving 
relief than by medical at- 
tendance ; these cases are 
generally persons who are 
in a benefitclub ; they must 
have a medical certificate 
to entitle them to their pay, 
and their income is not 
sufficient to enable them 
to maintain themselves 
and pay the medical officer. 


Gr anted in’some instances 
when the nature of the 
case appears to require it. 


Afforded by order from 
relieving officers. 


If the family is not large 
we always recover. 


To these persons medical 
relief is generally given. 


Of Aged and Infirm or 
others habitually in the 
receipt of Out-relief. 
Are they required to apply 
for an ‘* Order’’ before 
the Medical Officer attends 


Some of the medical offi- 
cers attend without any 
order, others require an 
order, which is readily ob- 
tained either from the re- 
lieving officer, ora church- 
warden, or overseer, in ac- 
cordance with the printed J 
notices on the church doors. 


Only in the first instance. 


Without an order to those 
on pauper schedule exclu- | 
sively. 


They must always apply 
for an order in the first J 
instance, but this lasts for 
a whole year. 


Every one applies for an 
order before the medical 
officer attends, but where 
the case is reported to re- 
quire his immediate atten- 
tion, he never fails in 
giving it without an order. 


[App. B, 


Asstract of Reputes to Querizs proposed in Circutar, - 
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Mode of Payment. 


Mode of Selection of 


Name of Union, Medical Officers. 


Fixed salary, | Per Case. 

2, BUNTING- By re-appointment. ale Ac 

FORD. 

3. HERTFORD. By tender, Partly by | Per case for oe 
fixed salary, | attending in- 
toinclude all | dependent la- 
paupers. bourers, 

Selected by the | Fixed salary. or oc 

4, WARE . « Board on the torma- z 

tion of the Union, 

and since continued, 
SESS: Rae oe 

5. BARNET, . By tender. The} By fixed sa- ee ec 

most eligible (not | lary. 

the lowest)  ten- 

ders are accepted, 

EARS ARGO ae SEASNE Ee TET? 

6. HITCHIN Advertisement for | Fixed salary. as ee 

medical tenders are 
issued yearly, from 
which the ‘officers 
are selected, 
ee OE ie a ed EU 
7. HATFIELD .| Three medical 201. a-year | 10s. for the ee 


officers. A district | for the work- | town district, 


is Offered to each of | house. 12s. for the 
the medical men rural dis- 
practising in the tricts. 
Union. 


8. WELWYN ,| There are two me- | Fixed salary. 
vie dical practitioners 
residing in the 
Union, and they are 
appointed medical 
officers of the Union 
alternately every 
year. 


Pauper List, 


Pauper list. 


1 eteldeity 
Has dissatisfaction arisen— — 
As to size of District? ; 
Remuneration of Medical — 
Officers? 
Qualification of ditto ? ; 
Mode of selection of ditto? — 
Attendance or efficiency of 
ditto? 
On the part of— 
The Poor? ie 
The Medical Officer ? 
The Guardians ? 
Or the Public? 


gee None. 


Generally satisfactory ; 
a few cases of complaint 
have been made, in- 
quired into, and dis- 
proved, 


All parties seem very 
well satisfied. 


No, 


All parties appear satis- 
e ° 


None, except that, 
since the per case sys- 
tem has been adopted, 
one medical gentleman 
complains of receiving 
less money than under 
the former system, 
though the pay per case 
is much greater than | | 
the faverage pay per 
case under the galary 
system. 


—_—_—_—_—_———__ ee 


No dissatisfaction, | | 


No. 6. XIILJ 


_ 21st Fesrvary, 1839, respecting the Meptcar ARRANGEMENTS—continued. 


Has a disposition to seek 
** Medical Relief,” or 
* Relief generally,’ been 
encouraged or discouraged 
by the Medical 
arrangements? 


Discouraged. 


Not aware of any discou- 
tagement haying been 
made. 


complete check being put 
upon this as out-relief medi- 
cal orders were not re- 
quired under the old sys- 
tem. 


The Medical arrange- 
ments have tended to pre- 
vent imposition, and it is 
believed have discouraged 
applications for relief. 


It is presumed that the 
inquiries necessarily insti- 
tuted, 
used in giving orders for 
medical relief, have, infer 
alia, had the effect of caus- 
ing many _ independent 
medical clubs to be esta- 
blished within the Union. 


Discouraged; the poor 
having entered medical 
clubs rather than subject 
their circumstances to a 
more strict investigation 
than under the salary 
system. 


Rather discouraged. 


Has been discouraged, a | 


Col. Wade—Herts, §c. 


PRACTICE RESPECTING MEDICAL RELIEF. 


Of the Families of Men 
who are usually in 
employment at the ordi- 


nary Wagesof the District. 


ne 


Of Persons not being 


able-bodied Men, and who 


are not otherwise in the 
receipt of Out-relief. 


Are they required to apply 
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Of Aged and Infirm or 
others habitually in the 
receipt of Out-relief. 


for an * Order’ before the 
Medical Officer attends ? 


Depends on the number 


and circumstances of the 
family. 


Relief never denied, and 


is made a loan or gift ac- 
cording to circumstances. 


Granted, 


Neverdenied, and is made 


a loan or gift according to 
circumstances. 


ne EEE EEE ERRSSEREnEERERE 


The Guardians decide each case on its owu merits, 
and give or refuse medical relief according to the cir- 


cd 


It is the rule to refuse 
medical relief, bunt some 
exceptions have arisen. 


In cases of severe illness, 
and where there are very 


and the caution | large families, relief has 


been occasionally afforded, 


His class generally pro- 
vide their own medical at- 
tendant, unless the illness 
happens to the head of the 
family. Orders are given 
by way of loan, to enable 
the poor to have medical 
aid at a cheap rate, with- 
out pauperising them. 


No relief granted, except 


in particular cases, 


| cumstances of the case. The Guardians pre averse to 
relief by way of loan, 


a 


Occasionally administer- 
ed to this class, 


Only in particular cases. 


Generally given; such 


cases being few. 


Relief is granted where 
it appears that the hus- 
band is not in the receipt 
of wages sufficient to en- 
able him to pay for it him- 
self, ; 


“ 


order. 


Yes. 


Obliged to apply for an 


ay 


Paupers of this class meet 
with no difficulty in ob- 
taining medical relief, al- 
though the medical officers 
are not in strictness bound 
to attend any case without } 
the usual order. 


In all cases, except of } 
emergency, an order is re- 
quired before the medical § 
officer can attend. 


Yes, generally. 


An order is’ always re- 
quired, 


Required always to ap- | 
ply for an order, before the § 
medical officer attends, 
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Name of Union. 


County of HUNT- 
INGDON. 
| 1. ST. IVES. 


2. ST. NEOTT’S 


{| 3. HUNTING- 
DO 


County of BED- 
FORD 


1. BIGGLES. 
WADE, 


Countyof NORTH- 
AMPTON. 
1. PETERBO- 
ROUGH. 


County of SUF- 
FOLK. 
1. RISBRIDGE, 


Mode of Selection of 
Medical Officers, 


=" 2 


At the commence- 
ment of the Union, 
tenders were adver- 
tized for, and the 
gentlemen who now 
fill the medical 
department were 
chosen, 


By tender. 


By tender. 


Originally selected 

by tender; but the 
contract is now re- 
newed yearly with 
the same persons, 
if willing to con- 
tinue on the same 
terms, which it is 
found they are. 


Hitherto by ten- 
der; but it is the 
intention of the 
Board of Guardians 
to engage the medi- 
cal officers by pri- 
vate contract for the 
ensuing year. 


Each medical of- 
ficer was offered a 
discount at a yearly 
salary. 


Mode of Payment. 


Fixed Salary.| Per Case. 


a ee ee ee 
——<—— SS 
———— 


Fixed salary. oe 


Fixed salary. 


eo 
Salary. oF 
Fixed salary Per case, 
for work- | and medical 
house only. club. 
oie Per case, 


and, in the case of one of the medical officers, 


Pauper List. 


Has dissatisfaction arisen— 
As to size of District? 


Remuneration of Medical | 


Officers? 

Qualification of ditto? 

Mode of selection of ditto? 

Attendance or efficiency of 
ditto ? 

On the part of— 

The Poor? 

The Medical Officer ? 

The Guardians ? 

Or the Public? 


| 
1 
i 


There exists a slight |. 


contrariety of opinion 
amongst the Guardians 
as to the mode of ap- 
pointing the medical 
officers, but the majority 
of the Guardians are 
opposed to the mode of 
appointment hy tender. 
In no other respect, 


No. 


The Guardians think | 
the remuneration of the } 
medical officers too high. | 
But no other dissatisfac- 


tion has arisen. 


No dissatisfaction js 


expressed by any parties. 


Dissatisfaction has 
arisen very generally as 
to the remuneration of 
the medical officers, the 
mode of selecting them, 
an accusation has lately 


been brought for neglect in his duty, and the Assistant Poor Law Com- 
missioner has investigated the case. 


8 SSS ————————— ——— — ——————————eee ag] 


Fixed salary. 


None whatever. 
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No. 6. XIIL] 


21st Fesruary, 1839, respecting the Mepican ARRANGEMENTS—continued, 


Has a disposition to seek 
“ Medical Relief,” or 
“ Relief generally,” been 
encouraged or discouraged 
by the Medical 
arrangements ? 


Ido not think the medi- 
cal arrangements have 
had the effect of encourag- 
ing the disposition to seek 
either medical or other 
relief. 


No disposition to seek 
medical relief has been 
-shown, except in cases of 
necessity. 


A disposition to seek me- 
dical relief has been en- 
couraged. 


As medical relief is sel- 
dom or never refused to 
any of the labouring 
classes (because the re- 
lieving officers and over- 
seers, when applied to, 
cannot incur the risk and 
responsibility of refusing 
to give an order) ; a slight 
encouragement is thus 


PRACTICE RESPECTING MEDICAL RELIEF. 


Of the Families of Men 
who are usually in 
employment at the ordi- 
nary Wages of the District. 


If, upon application, it is 
conceived, from the appli- 
cant’s circumstances, that 
he could not afford to pay 
for medical assistance, an 
order is given from the 
Board of Guardians, or 
from the relieving officer, 
if he considers it a case of 
emergency. 


Many arein clubs, Ifa 
question arises as to an 
applicant being a proper 
case, the relieving officer 
consults the Board of 
Guardians, who determine 
the case. 


Of Persons not being 
able-bodied Men, and who 
are not otherwise in the 
receipt of Out-relief. 


This class would also re- 
ceive an order for medical 
assistance, upon applica- 
tion, if thought fit objects. 


They are attended by the 
medical officers.] 


Relief is not withheld from these classes, 


- 


The practice of the labourer generally is to apply to 
the relieving officer or overseer for an order for medical 
relief, for themselves and families, as before stated. 


of Aged aud Infirm or 
others habitually in the 
receipt of Out-relief. 
Are they required to apply 
for an ‘* Order’ before the 
Medical Officer attends ? 


Obliged to obtain ‘an 
order, before the medical | 
officer is considered bound 
to attend, ; 


Yes. 


Yes. 


No order is required from 
these classes. The medi- 
cal officers attend without 
orders, 


held out to them to obtain medical relief at the expense of the parish funds; but such reliefis now treated 
as a loan only, in cases where the Board think it ought not to be a gift. 


See a a ee! 


The disposition to seek 
medical relief has been 
discouraged. Where the 
children or the wife of an 
able-bodied pauper have 


Constantly refuse medi- 
cal relief to this class. 


been afflicted with small-pox, or other epidemic, they 
have not been able to obtain medical relief, and have 
died without any medical attendance whatever. 


It has been the desire to 
discourage medical relief, 
but it appears that, since 
out-relief has been pro- 
hibited to the able-bodied, 
there have been more ap- 
plications for medical re- 
-lief, as many of the pau- 


The relieving officers 
grant orders for medical 
relief if they find (upon 
due inguiry) this class of 

aupers are unable to find 
it themselves. 


The Guardians always 


give relief to this class. 


No medical relief what- 
ever is given without an 
order; frequently when 
an order has been given by § 
the overseer for medical 


relief of one of the family of an able-bodied pauper, 


the Board have refused to allow the order, 


conse- 


quently the medical officer receives no remuneration 


whatever. 


Always allowed. 


Medical relief always 
granted to this class when 
applied for by the medical 
officers. 


a 


pers with large families have been compelled to withdraw themselves from medical clubs. 


dical . 


el 


1 


Reports of Arrangements for 
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Fixed Salary. 


Work-| The whole 
house. Union, 
oe les. - $.\d: 
ime j190 OO 
ee (225 0 0 oy eta 
ae 200 0 0 
30 < 5s, and 6s. 
me ate — (222 0-0 mk Ra eee) 
ee es s e e e 
ee se “Ss 
ee 572 10 0 
| 25 re | 4s. and 4s. 6d. 
| 35 ah 9s. 6d, 
i 35 es 6s. 
| oe ee . e ° r} 
AS ee 9s. 
oe ae 10s. 
| 
es ee Single person, 3s. 
‘Man & wife,5s.6d. 
| Do. andl 
lchild, 6s. 6d. 
Do. and2 
children, 7s, 6d. 
Every child 
above 2, 9d. 
ee 470 0 
os At 9s. 6d. 
me oe 9s. and lls. 
“% <e 9s. and lls. 
ae ia Gs andes: 
oa tool o -0 
oa 6s, 
a a 4s, and 5s. 
a |425 0 
oe ee 1S8e 
om 1264 0 0 
ms (150 0 0 
bs. 62.1328 5 0 Se Lee 
per hd 
Py: eC 9s, and 11s. 
oe 40 0 0 
oe.ials 0. 0 ae er eae 
am io26 0 0 
oe ae a8 
“a j 7s. 6d. to 3s." 
ae |2602 0 


fedical Expenditure—The ratio to the population varies from 3} to 5, exclusive of extras, and exclusive of one Union, 
auper List,” includin 


XIII.] 


Col. Wade—Cambridge, Essex, Herts, §c. 
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Taste of Terms “Per Cass,” “ Pauper List,” &ce. 


Per Case, 


Pauper List, 
per Head, 


2s. 6d.—a fine of 2s. 6d, 
for each person placed 
on the list on account 
of sickness after the 
commencement of con- 
tract. 


e ° . e 
33.—a fine of 7s. 6d. for 


each, added on account 
of sickness, 


° . ° . 
|Varying from 38s. to! 
| ls. 6d.—a fine of 10s. 
for each person not 
| originally on the list, 

but added to it. 
|Single person, 4s. 
Man and wife, 6s. 
Children under 16, 2s. 
3s, 
3s. 
Single person, 3s. 
Man and wife, with a 
child or children, 5s. 
Widow or widower, with 


0., 3s, 
All children, 9d. each. 
Man and wife, without 
a family, 6s. 


2 . ° e 
° ° ° e 
e e e e 
° e 7 e 
« ° e es 
e e ° e 
3s. and 4s, _ 
. e ° e 
cia ee 
esi snabe 


Single person 3s. 
Man & wife, 4s. 6d, 
Child, ls. 


Independent 
lub, 


on 


Man & wife, 
3s. 6d. 

Child, 4d. 

Above 16, 
ls.6d. 

Single man, 
2s. 


e e 


Man and Wife, 
and children 
under 16, 4s. 
Each single 
person above 
16, 3s. 


e e 
° e 
e e 
° . 
‘ e 
6 e 
e e 
a ° 
° ° 
e e 
° s 
° 9 
9 a 
o 6 
s ® 


Midwifery, 


LOS 1SSss 
torki.. Is: 


Oss os, 
and 2]s. 


10s. 6d. 
10s. 6d. & 15s, 
12s. 6d. 


L0s.6d. & 13s. 


15s." 


10s.6d. & 15s.|1s. 
10s. 6d. & 15s. 


10s.6d. & 15s. 
L0s.6d. & 15s. 


L0s.6d. & 15s. 
10s, 


many hundred independent persons, anda ‘fine’? for additions, in cases of sickness, the medical expenditure 
the current year has been increased from 7001. to 12001. ! at about 11d, per head on the population, 


| 

Fractures. 3 
Vac- & cf 
cination, a] 3 
I 
: le. Com- § fa 
pais pound.| < eB 


Extras, 


ce | | 


&.s.d.\6. §, |eo8 


2s. 6d. |\1 10 6] 3 3] o« | 8s. 
and 
12s. 

a Kk 10) 242 

a 

5 i sO) 

to 2s./1 11 6} 3 8 

Bi 1116) 3 3 

<6 L 1) 6).3- 3 

ae Te Gla) es 

or L1l6)3 315 5 

oe 1 00 


in which, by a 


_ ANALYSIS. 


Name of Union. 


County of Cambridge, 
. Cambridge . . 
. Caxton... 
. Chesterton 
ivy . 
. Linton 

Newmarket, . 

North Witchford 
. Royston @ e « 
. Wisbech. . . 
. Whittlesey . . 


e 
e 
° 
a 


NER SR OO.BO a 


— 
Sto. 


County of Essex. 
; lL. Billericay 
. Braintree . 
. Chelmsford 
. Colchester 
. Dunmow . 
. Epping 
. Halsted 
. Lexden 
. Maldon 
10. Ongar. 
lL. Orsett 
| 12. Rochford . 
13. Romford. ,. 
14, Saffron Walden . 
19. Tendring §. . 
16. West Ham. . 
Pi}. Witham .°. 
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County of Herts. 
1. Bishop Stortford 


9. Buntingford . 

o Eertiords.s «. 
@. Wares 6 | « 

MWB ALHeG Ly aelier) 
6. Hitchin e ° ° 
de Hatfield... 
3. Welwyn. . + 


County of Huntingdon. 


P Stoves. i. 
2. St. Neott’s . . 
3 Huntingdon. . 


f County of Beds. 
I. Biggleswade. . 


County of Northampton. 


1. Peterborough , 


County of Suffolk. 
I. Risbridge. « « 


Total « es 


ifs 
Mode of 


Selection. Salaries. tion. Relief. 
i “TWh 
¢| 8 2/2) |3- 
ois <a 2 
Sas a a o'4 
2| |2)ee| |ei3] |2? 
F e | 30 a |= ¢ 
° kes i=} =} 3 oy 0. 
ia | 4s ae ‘= ; Yes. | N : F 
oo) Bla bas a|&\a | & 3 | 8 
ou S = Sat ‘ a Crp he a) “S on 
© a = See | oO | oi 2 iA joa op a 
= Ba ga yeh et BA ey ae A a Pa = 4 
a) 3 = = OF el ees re) fo) 
ee | a es ee ree le os 
GS te le |e le fel ef ee |] a he 
x ee x ee ee oe) e ve ee ee x x ee 
os x aye x ve . ve oe x x eo 
ee x x ee ee Rat L ee x ee x eo 
x ee ee Ae. e oie Be UL =) x ee ee x 
x< Aa x ee ee eo e ee ee < ee DG Ne 
eo x ee eine! ee ors J ee x x ee x ee 
OS x< oe oe aie x a 0 ere wae x ee ee be 
icy x we ee 5 os oe ee oe x Pah Oe ace 6 
> ee xX or ° 74 . oe ae ee ee OS x ee 
x ee ee ee x ee || ee ee ee p< ee bd 
aera me ig eal Pa ne se oe ea 
ee ie ee ape aa eas se — 
ec ee ee ee er x OF) e oe x e >< 
ee oe ee ee ° xX hs A? Ow ee x ee se *K 
ae ye eo ee @e ee ee ee >< oe >< ee x es 
ad x aot Lie or Aero 05 x Ae x< Ad x 
ee x ee . ee x ve eee 20 Or x eo x ee 
ee x ee ee ee ee ox ole ON 2. Xx ee Nenitral. 
we x ee ee ee ee ee ee x ee oe x xX AD 
ae x ae ieee oe Poll creniaaeai te sie . x 40 x 30 
ae MK x ‘aie aie ee es e- eo ee ee ox ee XK 
xX ee eo ee ee oe ee x one. ae x ee x exe 
AS pe ee ee oe ee ee x ee e x ee Neujtral. 
mk ee x ee ee @e ee ee ee ee eo ee e ee 
AG x ee ee ee ae ° | aX ae e ee >.< . x 
On x x ee ee ee e ee . e x ee Neu tral. 
ee De eo ee ee x ° ° e os x ee x ee 
feito’ x coe ee ee oe ° ° xX 8 ee p< 
xK ee ee ee x ce ee x we oe , 
By a AGe is 8 teehee; 8 i del dy 2d Spal see a ae 
eo < le oe ee ook ee oe ° ee bd @e x ° x a 
Aes Se Nat etl Tove See harcore sles ° ale x A x 
x us es leo Sia Slates, ereteg lls ais 40 5c x Neutral. 
AO x >.< oe co ee eo ° ee ee ee >< ee Sc 
x ee x ee | ee ee 2 ee x eo x 
x Pie | She eae eet lite Rees Ih ie ks ns x ts x 
oe Xe ee ee ae x ee e . oe e x ee xX 
ee x x ° ee ee ee ° ° ‘ e >< ee Be 
3 5 Oneal an 1 oe i ee 8 . al 
ee x x ee ee ee ee oO e x ee x > 
< oe be ee ee ee ° . ee ee x 
x ar Xoaliesie Seka hebam Wicic : x x 
2 1 3 ee ae ee ee oa oe 2 2 
eo x ae eo ae r ee x ° ° ee coo 
x oe ae ce o@ x e ee ° ee x xe 
ay ee 


Mode of fixing and Apportioning Dissatisfac- 


IT. 


LIL. Iv. 


to seek 


Disposition | | 
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XIV.—EXTRACT from Mr. Epwarp SEntor’s Report—South Wales. 


Carmarthen, 26th February, 1839. 


1. The system by tender has not been adopted in the district, the 
Guardians have fixed the salary, usually at the suggestion of Mr. Clive, 
and then offered the office to such medical practitioner as they con- 
ceived most competent to undertake the office. 

2. The medical officers are paid by a fixed salary, usually renewed 
at the termination of the year, without either change or comment. The 
two Unions of Lampeter and Builth form exceptions to the above rule. 
In the former, the medical officer receives 6s. per case; in the latter 
the same amount of remuneration where the patients are near the officer, 
and an ascending scale, in proportion to the distance, terminates at 9s. 
per case. Midwifery cases do not form part of the medical contracts in 
any of the Unions, but are paid for at the rate of 10s. 6d. per case. 

3. No dissatisfaction has arisen on any of the different points men- 
tioned, except occasionally a complaint on the part of the Guardians 
that the medical officers are overpaid, the amount paid for medical 
relief having increased in a threefold proportion since the passing of 
the Act, 

4, I have observed generally, but more especially in the Unions of 
Swansea and Cardigan, a disposition to seek both medical and other 
relief has been encouraged, both by the ease with which medical orders 
have been obtained, and the practice on the part of the medical man to 
order mutton, wine, bread, &c. 

5. The average wages of the district not exceeding 7s. weekly, relief 
is always afforded to the families of men in employment at the average 
wages of the district. Even in the iron and copper works, where large 
wages are given, it is usual to give medical relief to the families under 
such circumstances. 

6. Medical relief is universally afforded to persons not being eable- 
bodied, who are not in receipt of relief. 

7. It isthe practice, in the Unions under my superintendence, for 
aged persons, who are habitually in the receipt of out-door relief, to 
apply in the first instance to the relieving officer, who instructs the 
medical man to attend. 

8. I consider a total change desirable in the medical arrangements 
in the district— 3 

Istly, In the mode of payment, which I would wish to be per case ; 
and, in the mountainous district, on an ascending scale, in proportion to 
the distance travelled by the practitioner. 

2Qndly, I consider the establishment of a pauper list most desirable ; 
the practitioner to receive a fixed salary on such list. 

3rdly, As to the size of the medical districts, I conceive but little 
change practicable, as the nearest practitioner is frequently 15 miles 
distant. The present mode of appointing them I consider well suited 
to this very peculiar district. It has not been usual for the labouring 
class, or even for the smaller farmers, to secure the service of medical 
men, either by a voluntary payment, neither was it the custom for them 
to receive medical relief when paupers, previous to the passing of the 
Act. Old women, or other uneducated persons who are supposed to 
possess skill, are usually employed in the most serious cases of oe &Co 
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Under such circumstances, it is universally admitted that, so far as 
regards medical relief, the poor are great gainers by the change of . 
system 


XV.—COMMUNICATIONS from a Deputarion from the Councit 
_ of the British Mepican Association. 


Dulwich, 1st April, 1839. 
I.—Osservations on MepicaAn ATTENDANCE upon the Poor, and 
Report on a Document in connexion with that Subject, submitted 
to the Council of the British Medical Association by the Poor Law 
Commissioners, with the Plans of the Association for’ an amended 
System of Medical Relief. 


Berore proceeding to consider the document containing queries as 
to medical attendance on the poor, addressed to the Assistant Poor 
Law Commissioners from the Centrai Board, some preliminary re- 
marks may not be unnecessary. 

The primary object of the Poor Law Amendment Act was undoubt- 
edly to lessen the enormous expense of maintaining paupers, (or re- 
puted paupers,) which was pressing so heavily on the landed and other 
interests of this country, and crushing her energies. This for many 
years had been an accumulating evil, tending to the ruin of the lower 
orders, both in a pecuniary point of view, and in regard to the increas- 
ing immoral effects of the whole system as administered previous to the 
passing of the present Act. It is probable that many of the adminis- 
trators of the new law considered, that as the primary evil, or chief 
acting cause, was lessened (viz. the large amount of relief, much too 
laxly administered), so many of the moral evils and consequences 
would naturally cease, independent of other well-intentioned efforts for 
that purpose. It cannot be denied, even by the enemies of the system, 
that a very large amount of good has already been effected by the New 
Poor Law, though some parts of the system may require modification 
or amendment. Much will always depend upon the feelings and con- 
duct of Boards of Guardians. In some Unions the law has been ad- 
ministered with unnecessary harshness, and produced great discontent ; 
while in others it has been mildly administered, and given great satis- 
faction. Like all other changes, it may have been accompanied with 
some real and some ‘apparent evils, and cases of individual hardship 
may have occurred (which must happen, more or less, in all transition 
states), but which time and experience daily tend to lessen. 

The first and most prominent feature of the new system, as was to 
be expected, was the enforcement of a rigid economy in every depart- 
ment of the Poor Law. Many parishes were thrown into Unions, 
large contracts were effected, and other arrangements made to lessen 
expenses. The expenses of medical attendance formed a large item in 
the annual amount of parish expenditure ; and unfortunately it was too 
hastily taken for granted that many and great abuses existed in the 
pecuniary part of this department; that the medical attendants had 
been greatly overpaid ; and therefore that the system ought to undergo 
the same process of retrenchment which was found to be so necessary 
in the other branches. That the old system of parochial medical attend- 
ance was fraught with evils, both to the poor and to the medical 
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attendants, is notorious to those acquainted with the subject. The 
system of farming the parishes to the lowest bidder was most injurious 
to the poor, and repugnant to the feelings of medical men ; and there 
was a total want of medical superintendence and responsibility, which 
was always complained of by the respectable part of the profession. 
It is, however, quite as notorious, that, instead of being overpaid, the 
surgeons were greatly underpaid; and that the sums awarded were 
often so inadequate, as to have given rise to the suspicion that in some 
cases the medical men were obliged to make collateral charges, with the 
view of ensuring themselves against losses which they would otherwise 
have incurred. Such cases, if true, only showed more clearly the 
errors of the old system, and pointed out the necessity of rectifying 
them, and of placing the whole department upon a new and better 
footing. 

The opportunity for effecting a thorough reform of these abuses has 
not yet been embraced ; indeed it was not to be expected that the Poor 
Law authorities and Boards of Guardians, to most of whom the subject 
was entirely new, could be in possession of the knowledge sufficient to 
organise and carry out a system which should be at once beneficial to 
the poor and satisfactory tothe profession. Nothing but a well-digested 
plan, including medical superintendence, could have effected this; and 
as none such was formed, some of the worst evils of the old system 
have remained, and been in some respects aggravated. It is, however, 
but fair to acknowledge (and which is done with pleasure), that as re- 
gards the poor, some improvements have taken place; by, Ist, the in- 
troduction of a certain degree of non-professional superintendence ; 
2nd, by the registration of all cases of sickness; and 3rd, by (at least 
in some Unions) the withholding of indiscriminate orders for medical 
attendance. But these have been more than counter-balanced; Ist, by 
the medical districts having been increased in size; 2nd, by the system 
of competition by the tender having been very frequently resorted to ; 
3rd, by the salaries having been in most cases considerably lessened, 
while the duties are increased ; and 4th, by a powerhaving been created 
to punish (by reprimanding, suspending, removing, or dismissing) the 
medical officer, while there seems to be no power to protect him in the 
discharge of his duties, or in cases of oppression. If he should have 
given offence, perhaps unwittingly, to the Boards of Guardians,—if he 
should have happened to be of opposite political opinions, or to have 
opposed, however conscientiously, the progress of some favourite 
scheme of the Board (say the formation of a medical club)—the first 
opportunity has been taken to remove him; and however unjustly this 
may have been done, the Central Board either have not had the power to 
protect him, or they have failed to exert it in such cases. ‘This sub- 
ject is especially alluded to here, that, if additional powers be necessary 
for the prevention of such occurrences, they may be obtained in any 
application to Parliament that may be required for the general regula- 
tion of the Poor Law, or by the introduction of a separate Bill for this 
purpose. 

The system of “ tender,”’ and the smaller amount of salaries under 
the new law, both seem to have proceeded from the same cause—the 
wish to diminish, as much as possible, the amount of Poor Rates; and, 
as stated above, the various Poor Law authorities may have considered 
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that the greater the diminution of expense, the greater the perfection of 
the system. But it must be evident, upon alittle reflection, that medical 
skill, ability, experience, and professional character, cannot be estimated 
by “‘tender ;” these are not commodities which can be judged of like 
articles of food or clothing, of which Boards of Guardians might be 
competent judges. In short, none but disinterested and responsible 
professional authority could fully enter into the comparative merits of 
medical character and qualifications; and hence, among other reasons, 
the necessity of medical superintendence. 

The fixing the proper amount of medical remuneration has been not 
the greatest difficulty, as the elements for calculating the value of 
medical services are sufficiently simple; but the greatest bar to the 
cordial work of this department. There have been various methods in 
use, and more have been proposed, for determining this point: viz. Ist, 
a fixed salary; 2nd, a payment per case; 3rd, a payment per head ; 
Ath, a pauper list; and 5th, the club or mutual assurance system. It is, 
comparatively speaking, of little importance which of these systems 
may be adopted, provided the amount be sufficient to do justice to both 
parties: that is, to ensure the best medicines and efficient skill and 
attendance for the poor, and adequate remuneration to the medical 
officer for supplying them. Anything short of this will not effect the 
purpose intended. The misunderstandings which have so repeatedly 
arisen between Boards of Guardians and medical men have been occa- 
sioned not so much by the mode, as the amount of remuneration. 
Were this point thoroughly understood and settled, all the other parts 
of the system might be readily arranged. Still it is of importance that 
the plan which would be most likely to work best should be adopted. 

It can be shown from undoubted evidence, that in their eager wish to 
effect a saving to the rate-payers, the Boards of Guardians have very 
ereatly undervalued the services of medical officers; in fact, that the 
average salaries in the metropolitan districts have not amounted to half 
the prime cost of the necessary medicines! and that in the rural dis- 
tricts, where the labour of attending the sick poor is much more onerous, 
the salaries have not been sufficient to pay fordrugsalone. By the par- 
liamentary returns of last year, it appears that the average sum paid for 
medicines and medical attendance and skill for each case of illness in 
the metropolitan districts is 1s. 54d. | 

In eight counties, viz., Lincolnshire, Devonshire, Dorsetshire, 
Cheshire, Lancashire, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Wiltshire, the average sum 
for each case of illness, (as deduced from the salaries,) for drugs, 
leeches, journeys and medical and surgical skill, is 3s. 34d. 

By the returns and careful calculations from twenty-two dispensaries, 
thirty county Infirmaries, St. George’s Hospital in London, and the 
Canterbury and Bristol Infirmaries for ten years each, the average ex- 
pense (as cost price) for each case of sickness, for medicines, leeches, 
surgical instruments, &c. was,— 


For out-patients  . 6 . 2 » .» Qs... 14d. 
For in-patients. «4 -. « . + oes goaG 


Total: sinus B87 Sd 


_ Supposing the sum to be equal, the average is 
nearly es gy ck lee Se any eer eae 
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The two classes of out and in-patients at infirmaries, dispensaries, 
and hospitals, may fairly represent the cases of pauper patients, who 
are partly seen at the residence of the medical officers, and partly, 
perhaps more frequently, visited at their own houses. One of two 
things must necessarily happen under these circumstances ; either the 
medical officer must be greatly out of pocket, which is believed to be 
the case, or there is a very great temptation to neglect the sick poor 
and supply them with the cheapest, or, in other words, with the worst, 
or adulterated medicines, or medicines of less energy and efficacy, 
because of their expense. It was given in evidence during the parlia- 
mentary inquiry on this subject, that cheaper medicines were offered by 
druggists to those gentlemen who attended the poor. A Poor Law 
medical officer lately remarked that he could not afford to give quinine, 
and other efficacious medicines, on uccount of the expense, his salary 
would not permit it; another gentleman said, he could not attend so 
often to the sick as he could wish, as his salary would not allow of his 
keeping a horse, and the patients were distant. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that such a state of things will not be 
allowed to continue, and it is presumed they only require to be pointed 
out to be remedied. Unfortunately such is the crowded state of the 
profession, and such is the character of some of its members, and some- 
times such is the fear of strangers being introduced into the practices 
of the established medical men, that duties will be undertaken which 
cannot possibly be adequately performed. Young men just let loose 
from the hospitals, and about to commence practice, but inexperienced 
and ignorant of the responsibilities, or even the expenses of parochial 
attendance, will gladly embrace the opportunity which the system of 
‘“‘ tender’ offers, to locate themselves in a neighbourhood ; while the 
resident and experienced practitioner will refuse to undertake an office 
in which he knows, from the conditions, he cannot do justice either to 
himself or the poor. Men of indifferent character or ability will also 
accept of situations on any terms; but the question may be asked, 
should the lives of the poor be entrusted to the care of the inexperienced 
and half educated, or to the person whose character or abilities would 
preclude him from being called to the families of any member of the 
Board of Guardians? On the other hand, should the established and 
experienced practitioner be forced to undertake duties at a loss to 
himself? It is not sufficiently remembered, that the medical attendant 
of the poor is daily called upon to act in the united capacity of Physician, 
Surgeon, Accoucheur, Apothecary, Friend, and Adviser; that from 
him the poor have no appeal, and that therefore, if possible, he ought 
to be more highly qualified than the attendant of the rich man, who 
may at pleasure summon the additional aid of the most eminent and 
most experienced in the profession, It is of great importance then that 
a parochial medical officer should not only be of some standing in the 
profession, but also that he should have resided some time in the dis- 
trict to which he is appointed, that he may be acquainted with the 
locality and the habits of the poor, and have afferded proof of his general 
and professional character. 

The opinion of Sir Astley Cooper, the most experienced, the most 

skilful, and most laborious surgeon of this or any other age, ought to 
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have great weight in this matter. In the parliamentary inquiry of 
last Session, he was asked, (Question 16,048.) “ Do you consider it 
of importance that the medical practitioner in attendance upon the poor 
should be a man of some standing and residence in the district, and 
that he should also be in attendance upon the rich?”—A. “ You ought 
to look out for the same man to attend upon the poor, as you would 
be satisfied with in your own family; make the case your own and you 
are sure to be correct.”” Question 16,049. “ You do not think it ad- 
visable to introduce strangers to practise among the poor, if there are 
resident practitioners willing to take the office ??—“ If a very clever 
man comes into that part of the country very highly recommended, I 
see no reason why you should exclude that medical man, even supposing 
there were resident practitioners there; but if a medical man comes 
into the district, and says, I will attend for 50/. where the resident 
practitioner has offered to attend for 100/., there can be nothing more 
horrible or degrading to the profession, or more injurious to the poor.” 

Acting, therefore, upon these and other suggestions of Sir Astley 
Cooper, it is proposed that no gentleman who holds only the licence to 
practise as an apothecary, should be appointed to the care of the poor, 
but that either a diploma for surgery or medicine should be necessary 
in addition; in fact, that the candidate should have been examined in 
all departments of the profession which he may be called upon to 
practise ; that he should be of five years’ standing in the profession, 
and have resided in the district at least one year. 

There is a point connected with this subject, which in the opinion 
of the council is of much importance—it is the jealous feeling which 
is often excited in the profession by the appointment of one medical 
gentleman, perhaps out of a considerable number, to the exclusion of 
the rest ; and the poor themselves, by being limited to this particular 
gentleman, are often dissatisfied with their attendant; or circumstances 
may arise to destroy the good understanding which ought to exist 
between a patient and his medical attendant. The plan of each legally 
qualified practitioner of a certain standing and residence in the district 
becoming the medical officer by rotation (seniores priores) has been 
proposed, to prevent the unpleasant feelings which might arise from 
one person always holding the situation. But there would be con- 
siderable objection to this; qualification and character would not have 
their proper influence; there would, in fact, be no selection, and it 
would not remedy the evil as regarded the poor, who might naturally 
dislike an annual change of their medical attendant. It is therefore 
submitted to the Poor Law Commissioners, that the poor might, under 
certain regulations, be allowed to send for the medical gentleman in 
the district in whose skill they most confide. It is believed, could this 
be effected, it would be more gratifying to the poor, and more satis- 
factory to the profession, For details, see plan 2nd. 

In considering the document submitted to them, the council beg to 
remark that they think the different points of inquiry are exceedingly 
judicious, and the queries well culculated to elicit important information. 
They may, however, be allowed to doubt, whether the knowledge which 
the Assistant Poor Law Commissioners might themselves possess, or 
might obtain from Boards of Guardians, would be altogether free from 
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prejudice on the one rete or whether they would, on the other, be very 
cognizant of, or likely to have given much attention to the complaints 
of the poor, of the public, or of medical men, against a system which 
their feelings and interests are naturally ereatly ah favour of. Much 
statistical and other information in connexion with this subject has been 
elicited by the Parliamentary inquiry, and by other means, on some of 
the most important points, particularly as to questions Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 
and 8th, but doubtless much important knowledge will also be added 
by the Assistant Poor Law Commissioners, which could not be readily 
obtained through other channels. Since receiving the document, the 
Council have “deliberately considered and discussed it, and have also 
had considerable correspondence with the medical gentlemen i in many 
parts of the country on its previous points, as peel as on the general 
question of medical relief to the poor; .and they now beg to submit the 
result of their considerations to the Poor Law Commissioners, 


T. “ Mode of selection of the medical officers.”’ 


The most general method seems at first to have been by appointing 
the old medical attendants by contracts at greatly reduced salaries, 
which have been fixed by the Guardians without sufficient data or 
proper reference to the nature and extent of the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the office. In cases where the Guardians and the medical 
men have differed as to the amount of salaries, the system of “‘ tender’? 
has been resorted to, with the approbation of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, as shown in their Second Report, page 23; and frequently the 
lowest tender has been taken in opposition to character, personal qua- 
lification, and residence, as in the Aylesbury, Wallingford, Eastry, 
Hambledon, Ongar, Penshurst, Wheatenhurst, Leighton Buzzard, the 
Bridgewater, and other Unions [Medical Inquiry, Question 14,891] ; 
and although in was understood that, in compliance with the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of Parliament, this system should thence- 
forth not be put in practice, yet it has lately been adopted in the 
Halifax, Cirencester, and Westbury-upon-Severn Unions; in the 
Windsor Union, where a stranger was introduced, and at Greenwich 
where the lowest tender was taken. 


II. “ The mode of fixing and apportioning the salaries of the medical 
officers in each Union or parish, &c.” 


Can only be known by the returns of the Assistant Poor Law Com- 
missioners, or other authorities ; but there appears to be no uniformity 
of plan, or proportion between the amount of salaries and the number. 
of sick cases or average number always on the books, 


III. “ Dissatisfaction as to 

** Ist. Size of medical district.” 

Medical men consider that the present districts are about double the 
average size that they ought to be, to ensure proper attention to the sick 
poor. The average size of districts for the whole Union, in 1837, was 
2145 square miles, but in some cases the districts are much larger. 
Leighton Buzzard is 55 square miles, extending in one direction eight 
miles from the surgeon’s residence; the Newbury Union 72 square 
miles, extending 74 miles from the surgeon’s residence; Wallingford 
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Union 26 square miles, boundary in one direction eight miles from the 
surgeon’s house; in the Wokingham Union, district No.1, the area 
is 25 square miles, and the surgeon residing out of the district may 
have to go S$ miles to see a patient; Okehampton Union, district 
No. 2, is 54 square miles, eight miles in one direction from the surgeon’s 
residence; in Northleach, in Gloucestershire, the upper and lower 
districts are not distinguished, but the area of both is L09 square miles, 
the surgeon residing out of the district, and it is 11 miles from his 
residence to the southern extremity of the district; Kington Union, 
area not given, but the surgeon resides 10 miles from the boundary in 
one direction; Ledbury Union, district No. 2, the distance from the 
surgeon's residence is Ll miles in one direction, and 10 miles in 
another; in Leominster Union, district No. 3, the area is 25 square 
miles, and the distance of the surgeon’s residence is in one direction 
12 miles; in the Hertford Union, district No. 3, the distance from the 
surgeon's residence in one direction is 10 miles; in the West Broughton 
Union, Laneashire, the distance of the boundary is in one direction 
11 miles from the surgeon’s house; in the Colton district it is 10 
miles ; in the Thetford U nion, Norfolk, the distance from the surgeon’s 
house is 115 miles in one direction ; in the Atcham Union, Shropshire, 
a resident surgeon who had attended the poor, Mr. Millington, sent in 
a tender, but a non-resident surgeon, Mr. Brooks, sent a tender 5/. 
lower, which was accepted, and, in consequence, the poor had to travel 
some miles across a wild and dreary district ere they could procure the 
assistance of the parish surgeon. 

2nd. “ Dissatisfaction as to the remuneration of the medical officers.’ 

General dissatisfaction has arisen in the profession as to the amount 
of remuneration. It is lower than under the old system (and it was 
then very inadequate), while the duties have been increased by the 
districts; having been increased in size, and the number of medical 
officers lessened where the patients are numerous. Keeping the weekly 
and other registers, and granting certificates, &c., is a considerable tax 
upon the time of the medical attendants. Amounts of remuneration 
have frequently been fixed by the Guardians without consulting the 
medical men, and without considering the intrinsic value or usual re- 
muneration tor medical skill and attendance. If objections were made, 
or reasons advanced, against these arbitrary proceedings, the reply has 
been to this effeect:—‘S If you do not choose to accept our terms, we 
can easily procure candidates who will ;”? and thus many have been 
frightened into ac Ba inadequate sums, lest their private practice 
should be interfered with by strangers. When Boards of Guardians 
have been desirous of meeting the fair demands of the profession, then 
the Assistant Commissioners have refused their consent to the appoint- 
ments, and have gene! vat succeeded. This {has happened in the 
fi hame, the Eastry, Penshurst, Dorchester, | in Oxfordshire, Tunbridge, 
and other Unions. 


3d. * Dissatisfaction as to the qualification of the medical officers.’ 

Sufficient care does not appear to be taken in selecting medical men 
of the highest qualifications for the responsible situation of medical 
attendant on the poor. The Poor Law Amendment Act directs that 
medical officers shall be appointed who are “ duly licensed to practise 5” 
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but a licentiate of Apothecaries’ Hall is deemed legally or “ duly li: 
censed to practise,” and yet has not been examined in surgery, and 
may not have studied it. No single examination or diploma from any 
one college or medical corporation in London, as at present constituted, 
can be considered sufficient evidence of competent medical and surgical 
knowledge, Lamentable instances of deficient skill have occurred in 
the Bridgewater and Kington Unions, as evidenced by actions at law 
and verdicts of juries. In both these instances it is understood that the 
medical officers had not been examined as to their knowledge of surgery. 
Many similar cases may occur where detection is impossible. But in 
nota few cases unqualified men have been appointed to Unions. By 
a return to the House of Commons, published as an Appendix to the 
Third Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, it appears that 27 
medical officers attending the poor were practising illegally, that is, 
without any diploma or licence: five returned no answer as to qualifi- 
cation; 316 were apothecaries only, not surgeons, and consequently 
had not been examined on surgery ; 201 were legalised (not qualified) 
by Act 55 Geo. III. cap, 194, that is, were never examined at all ; and 
355 were under five years’ standing in the profession. ‘These different 
classes formed one half of all the parochial medical officers. 


4. “ Dissatisfaction as to the mode in which the medical officer is 
chosen.”—See Question Ist. 


5. “ As to the attendance and efficiency of the medical officers.” * 


The efficiency of the medical officers has been alluded to in replying 
to query 3 under this head ; and as to the attendance it would be in- 
vidious to distinguish individual cases; but the size of many of the 
present districts,, and the plan of employing non-resident surgeons, 
renders it almost impossible that efficient attendance can be given, 
without considering the very inadequate amount of remuneration . 


IV. “ The discouragement or encouragement to seek medical or other 
relief, &c.” 

The} Council have no sufficiently precise facts to bring forward on 
this head, but they have reason to believe that the new medical arrange~ 
ments have not tended generally to discourage applications for medical 
relief, although it has been refused by the parish authorities of some 
Unions in cases where formerly it was freely given. 

The practice seems to be various. In the per case system, where 
each order is an additional expense to the parish, orders are withheld; 
but where the salary is fixed, and the trouble and expense falls on the 
medical man, the orders are often indiscriminate. Midwifery cases are 
also numerous when included in the general salary, but less frequent 
when paid for separately. 


V. “ As to the practice, with respect to medical relief of the families 
of men usually employed at the ordinary wages of the district.” 


Much depends upon the feelings of the Guardians ; in some Unions 
medical relief is withheld, except where the families are large and young ; 
in other Unions it is given to all applicants. ‘The mode of paying the 
medical officer seems to govern the practice considerably. | 
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VI. “ What is the practice with regard to men not able-bodied, &c.” 


In some cases to grant relief, in others to withhold it, showing that 
there is no uniform or well regulated plan adopted. 


VII. “ As to the practice of aged or infirm persons applying for orders 
previous to the attendance of the medical officers.” 


The practice varies; in some cases a pauper list is made out, and 
orders are not required, but more generally orders are applied for, and 
the surgeons are enjoined not to attend without them, except in cases of 
emergency. This is often oppressive to the poor when the relieving 
officers and medical attendant live at a distance from them. 


VIII. * Do you consider any general or special alteration in the 
medical arrangements desirable, &c.”’ 


The Council consider that a general change in the system is abso- 
lutely necessary. See separate plan for an amended system (accom- 
panying this document) of parochial medical relief embracing the dif- 
ferent points, 


II.—Proposrep Puans foran AmeNnpED System of Mepican REEF 
and Inspection submitted to the Poor Law Commissioners by 
the British Medical Association, comprehending the several re- 
commendations of the Poor Law Committee. 


Plan 1st. 
T. The extent and population of medical districts. 


Ist. In densely populated districts, as in the metropolis and large 
towns and cities, the number of inhabitants in a medical district should 
not exceed 10,000, reducing that number, according to the state of 
pauperism. 

The present average number is about 15,000 inhabitants in each 
metropolitan or town district. 

2nd. The average size of the district throughout the country gene- 
rally should be about 10 or 12 square miles; the present size is 214 
square miles. They would be thus reduced about a half, and would 
contain a population of 2500 instead of 5000 each. 

3rd. The residence of the medical officer should be as centrally situ- 
ated as possible, that the poor might have every access to his house. 
In some cases, for the sake of a few pounds, a medical officer has been 
appointed at the distance of 8 or 10 miles, when another, equally well 
qualified, was in the midst of the pauper patients. 


II. Remuneration of medical officers; what ought to be sufficient to 
ensure adequate attendance and the best medicines. 


Ist. This should be a fixed salary, adjusted on the principles laid 
down in the medical evidence, and having reference to— 
a. The average number of cases. 
b. The average number constantly on the sick list. 
c. The distance and extent of district, and density of population. 
d, 'The absolute cost of medicines and medical appliances. 
e. The value of time and skill, 
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2nd. Separate charges should be allowed for midwifery, capital ope- 
rations in surgery, dislocations, fractures, and vaccinations, ‘The fol- 
lowing schedule of charges is acted upon in the Dunmow Union, viz.— 


Som 
Midwifery, within one mile .. . 015 O 
Ditto, beyond one mile . ... 1 1 O 
Simple fracture or dislocation. . 1 ll 6 
Compound fracture. .... SABO 
Amputation ofalimb. -... 5 5 0 
Operation for strangulated hernia 5 5 0 
WVaccination,each case 2. 5 0 UE 6 


3rd. The average charge for one person, constantly on the sick list, 
(or for attending 365 days of illness,) should be about 5/. 5s., or for 
each case of illness, 7s. 6d. 

These charges would amount to about 6d. a head on the whole po- 
pulation. The average prime cost of drugs alone for each case of 
illness, calculated in dispensary and hospital practice, is about 4s. 31d., 
while the average sum allowed to the Poor Law medical officers for 
medicines, attendance, and medical appliances, as shown by the parlia- 
mentary returns, is ls. 5d. in the metropolitan districts, and 3s. 34d. 
in rural disiricts. 


IIf. Medica] supervision, &. It is recommended that—_ 


Ist. A medical director or commissioner should be appointed to su- 
perintend the whole medical arrangements of the Unions throughout 
England and Wales, under the authority of the Central Board. He 
should be a member of the medical colleges, and have practised his pro- 
fession not less than five years. The medical return of the Unions 
should be sent to the director, and he should present an annual report 
on the national health, &c., to be appended to the Annual Report of 
the Poor Law Commissioners. ‘To him should be referred all disputed 
questions regarding the duties and remuneration of medical officers, 
&c. &e. 

2nd. That a medical Guardian or assessor should be elected for each 
Union by the resident medical practitioners (or a majority of them) 
willing to attend the poor, to act on their behalf with another assessor 
appointed by the Guardians in behalf of the Union or rate-payers. 

These assessors should fix the amount of remuneration to be paid to 
the medical officers on the principles mentioned above, taking into con- 
sideration the peculiar circumstances of each locality. The assessors, 
with the assistant Poor Law Commissioners, might determine the size 
of the medical districts. Should the medical practitioners of any Union 
decline to elect an assessor, the medical director might appoint one. 

Ath. The medical assessor might act as the consulling practitioner 
for the Union in cases of great danger or difficulty ; he might, if called 
upon, give advice to the Guardians on any case that might arise at the 
Boards requiring medical knowledge; draw up an annual, half-yearly, 
or quarterly Report on the health of the Union, &c., and be the me- 
dium of communication between the medical officers and the Commis- 
sioners or medical director. He should be remunerated by a moderate 
salary, proportioned to the duties he would have to perform, similar to 
auditors of Unions, &c. 
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Sth. The medical assessor would also inquire into the qualifications of 

candidates where vacancies occur in the Union; such vacancies might 
be announced by advertisements or otherwise; the candidates would 
send their names to the medical assessor, who would make out a list of 
qualified practitioners from whom the Guardians would select the 
officers. 
_ 6th. In cases of real or supposed malpractice, or where dissatisfaction 
was expressed by the poor or the inhabitants, the Guardians might con- 
sult the medical assessor, who might investigate and decide, or refer to 
the medical director for decision. 


IV. [t is believed that the establishment of a pauper list would in ge- 
neral work well, and assist in carying out the above plan ; it would 
also facilitate the prompt administration of medical relief in a great 
majority of the cases requiring it, and greatly lessen the trouble 
of the poor and of the parish authorities, and the time lost in ap- 
plying for orders, &c. 


V. There is a considerable difference of opinion among medical men, 
as to whether the election of medical officers should be in the 
Guardians or in the rate-payers. There are not wanting urgent 
reasons why that power should not remain, as heretofore, with the 
rate-payers at laree; and in some Unions, where the number of 
Guardians is small, and the fear of favouritism considerable, it 
might be important: but, on due consideration, the Council of the 
Association are of opinion that the poor cannot be better placed 
than in the hands of the Guardians, the representatives of the 
rate-payers. In connexion with this subject, however, they beg 
to protest against proxies and plurality of votes in the election of 
Guardians. 


The Association are aware that doubts exist out of the profession 
as to the necessity for a Medical Commissioner, and that many persons 
even maintain that the Guardians and local authorities may manage all 
parochial matters perfectly well without a Central Board. The Asso- 
ciation do not pretend to pronounce on the question, but they do insist 
that, if there be a central authority, possessing the power of dzsmessing 
medical officers, that authority should be both competent, known, and 
responsible; in fact, standing in nearly the same relations to the Union 
medical officers as the Director-General and the Physician-General 
stand to the medical officers of the army and navy. 


Plan 2nd. 


Should Parliament see fit not to re-appoint a Central Boatd of Com- 
missioners, and should it be deemed advisable to dispense with the 
proposed medical director and assessors, the following simple plan 
might be adopted, and it might, at all events, be engrafted on the pre- 
sent plan as being, in the opinion of the Association, well calculated to 
satisfy both the poor and the medical profession. 

Ist. Let a list be formed of all legally-qualified practitioners in the 
district or Union who have been in practice a given time (from three to 
five years), and who have resided in the district at least one year, who 
are willing to attend the paupers if called upon sl 
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2nd. Let annual or half-yearly tickets be given_to all the poor on 
the pauper list, or to those not on the pauper list, whom the Guardians 
may consider proper objects for medical relief. Let these tickets bear 
a certain value, according to the locality, &c.; let the poor deposit their 
tickets with the medical practitioner whom they shall select for their 
attendant. The acceptance of the ticket would guarantee his attendance 
for the year, or half-year, as the case might be, and he would be paid 
the amount of his tickets quarterly. 

3rd. Or, a salary being fixed, as the amount of remuneration for any 
district, it might be divided according to the number of tickets each 
medical man might hold. 

In cases where the Guardians might find it necessary to give a ticket 
for attendance to a person actually sick, as in the instances of those not 
belonging to the parish, the ticket should bear a higher value. 

It is acknowledged that there are several strong objections to the 
above plan; it would greatly lessen the value of parochial appoint- 
ments, and it is feared that,in districts where there were many medical 
men, the responsibility, by being so much divided, would be also les- 
sened. Any plan of medical superintendence could not be so effectu- 
ally carried out, and the registers of the cases of disease would not be 
so carefully attended to; still the plan is worthy of a trial. 


No. 7%. 
Conpuct of DissoLuTE WoMEN in the WorKHOUSE. 


Reports from Dr. Kay, Asststant Commissioner, relative to the parish 
of St. George in the East. 


GENTLEMEN, London, 28th February, 1838. 

Tur Board of Guardians of the parish of St. George in the 
East represent to you in faithful terms the evil and vexation which they 
suffer from the gross misconduct of the dissolute young women main- 
tained in their workhouse on the plea of destitution. The parish of St. 
George is in the vicinity of the river, adjacent to the parishes of Wap- 
ping, Shadwell, and Limehouse; and though this class of women is 
universally found to be a source of demoralisation and disorder, not 
merely in the workhouses of the metropolitan district, but in all work- 
houses not comprising a population solely rural, the evil presents itself 
in an aggravated form in the workhouse of the parish of St. George in 
the East. The conduct of the same class in the Wapping workhouse 
of the Stepney Union has been scarcely less outrageous. 

Several of the ablest chairmen of the rural Unions, as well as of the 
metropolitan, have from time to time represented to me the importance 
of adopting a special agency for the reformation, or, if that should prove 
hopeless, the restraint of these abandoned women. 

The appeal which is made to the Commissioners from the parish of 
St. George in the East springs from a sense of the utter hopelessness 
of any efforts which an individual Board can make for the attainment of 
this object; and I think it aduty of great interest and importance to re- 
present to the Commissioners how necessary it is to create an asylum 
in which, under their directions, this refuse of the prostitution of Lon- 
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don may be set to work, and subjected to such wholesome restraint and 
discipline as may be requisite for the good order of such an establish- 
ment, and may conduce to the success of any measures adopted for their 
reformation. In the application made to Parliament this session for 
the renewal of the Poor Law Amendment Act, I desire, therefore, 
earnestly to represent the propriety of seeking for the authority requisite 
for the creation of such an establishment, and for summary powers to 
be conferred on justices of the peace or other authorities to commit 
dissolute females for such a space of time, not exceeding one year, as 
they may see fit, to an establishment intended to accomplish their 
reformation. 
I have the honour, &e. 
To the Poor Law Commissioners. J.P. Kay, 


Enclosure with the above Report. 


SIR, 6, Wellclose Square, 27th February, 1889. 

I am directed by the guardians of the poor of this parish to 
request the favour of your advice and assistance to enable them to 
remedy a serious inconvenience which has for some time existed, by 
reason of the number of young women of a dissolute and refractory 
character, which are inmates of the workhouse. 

I enclose a statement of the names of those persons, with other par- 
ticulars relating to their conduct, from which it will be perceived that 
they are generally disobedient to orders, abominable in their conversa- 
tion, and violent and riotous in their behaviour, and that they refuse to 
maintain themselves in service or other employments out of the work- 
house. 

Previously to April last the house was not subject to the annoyances 
of these persons, the most disorderly of them being removed to an esta- 
blishment for refractory paupers in Southwark, the influence of their 
example was removed, and the less ill-disposed were induced to conduct 
themselves with a degree of propriety; but it being discovered that so 
little restraint was imposed upon them, that they had the means of ab- 
senting themselves almost at will, and especially during the night, it 
was thought improper to suffer them to remain in that asylum, and 
they have since been inmates of the workhouse. 

{fu order to compel their performance of a task of work, the guardians 
caused a number of separate work-rooms to be erected, in which to 
place, during the hours of labour, those who refused to work, but they 
have been found to be utterly useless. On being placed in the rooms, 
they have by screams and violence, beating the doors and breaking the 
windows, compelled their release; the disturbance being sufficient to 
alarm the neighbourhood; they have been repeatedly admonished by 
the Board, but without effect; they have been taken before the magis- 
trates, and in some cases committed to prison, but with no better result. 
On returning, they have again resumed their former course of conduct ; 
they are insensible to reproof, and heedless of punishment. 

The ill effects of their continuance in the workhouse are so great as 
to form a very serious evil. Not only do they, by their conduct, occa- 
sion constant disorder in the house, but they ruin the morals of the 
younger girls, and excite amongst them a general spirit of insubordina- 
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tion and dislike to places of service, and so long as they have the oppor- 
tunity, on discharging themselves from service, of obtaining admission 
to the workhouse, any improvement in their conduct appears to be hope- 
less. All the means which the guardians possess for their correction 
having been exercised in vain; they have arrived at the conviction that 
the only remedy is to have a power to remove these persons from the 
workhouse to an asylum where sufficient restraint can be placed on 
their conduct to render it less agreeable to them than supporting them- 
selves in service; and they think that the knowledge of their possess- 
ing this power would go far toward reforming their characters, “The 
guardians will hope to receive from you some suggestion which will en- 
able them to relieve themselves of this difficulty. 
I have the honour, &ce. 


lo EP. Kay, Esq.,, MD. , Tuomas Stone, Clerk, 


List of Refractory Female Paupers, Inmates of the Workhouse of 
St. George’s in the Last. 


E B ,or A B——, aged 18 years, was left by her 
mother at the door of Aldgate Workhouse, who then started away for 
Gravesend. This girl’s admission into St. George’s Workhouse is 
dated 13th January, 1827, her age at that time, six years. On account 
of her refractory conduct, she was sent to Fry’s Establishment, in the 
Mint, 24th June, 1837; from whence she absconded, and was re- 
admitted into St. George’s Workhouse, 27th June; committed to 
House of Correction from Lambeth-street, for refusing to work, 10th 
October; after her imprisonment was sent to Fry’s, 24th October; 
and ultimately re-admitted into the workhouse on the 27th April, 
1838. 

This girl has long been the ringleader of the refractory, and excites 
them to idleness and disobedience of orders by herexample and advice. 
Her conversation is usually made up of impious oaths and disgusting 
vulgarity. She has also returned home drunk and insolent after the 
indulgence of a holiday. Having detective vision, she has not been 
urged to hard work, but can and does read, which, she says, suits her 
better than needlework. 


S C , aged 16 years, was admitted 20th February, 1829 ; 
was sent to place on the 20th October, 1837; re-admitted 23rd 
October; to place again on the 24th October; re-admitted, 22nd 
December; to place again, 20th January, 1838; re-admitted 27th 
January; to place again, 25th April; re-admitted 27th April; to place 
lastly, 29th January 1839; re-admitted, 5th February. 

This girl will not keep a place. Asa proof, her last mistress, after 
observing that the girl would do well enough for her, offered her 5s. to 
stop till she was suited with another servant, which she refused to do, 
preferring to join her associates in the workhouse. In consideration 
of her being an orphan she was placed in the matron’s kitchen to 
qualify her for service, but her excessive impudence and desire to mix 
with the other girls prevented her being any longer retained there. 
She refuses to work when ordered. 


A. M , aged 17, was admitted in a dangerous state of fever 
on the 21st September, 1837, and became troublesome soon after her 
U 
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recovery ; was sent to service on 19th May, 1838; returned 25th May ; 
again to place, 14th June; returned 15th June; committed to prison 
from Lambeth-street, for refractory conduct, 17th September; re- 
admitted, 6th October; to place, 3rd November; returned to work- 
house, 23rd November; to place again, 12th December; returned to 
workhouse, 14th December. 

This girl is excessively stout and strong, but lazy and insolent; it is 
very difficult to keep her at work, and she is very active in the gang. 

E D , aged 15, and sister, M D , aged 17, both 
admitted 5th February, 1838; Eliza committed to House of Correction 
from Lambeth-street, for refractory conduct on the 5th July; re-admitted, 
16th November; Mary discharged Ist September; re-admitted 16th 
November. % 

These girls are active followers of Elvina Benneworth. I have much 
trouble in keeping them at work, which they sometimes refuse to do, 
and their general behaviour is that of insolent and refractory paupers. 


L B , aged 15, admitted, 8th April, 1836: discharged 25th 
July ; re-admitted, 27th July, 1838; to prison for riotous conduct and 
refusing to work, 3rd November; re-admitted, 23rd November. 

This girl is altogether wicked. Her aunt says she is dishonest, and 
addicted to lying. She is dirty in her person, disobedient to orders, 
and a ready companion of the worst characters in the house. 


C R , aged -15, was admitted, 23rd March, 1837; sent to 
service, 27th July; returned to workhouse, 4th September; to place 
again, 15th November ; returned 5th April, 1838; to place, 24th April; 
returned 22nd May; to place, 27th July; returned, 12th October; to 
place, 23rd October; returned, 8th January, 1839; to place, 10th 
January ; returned, 22nd January; to place again, 29th January; re- 
turned, 3lst January. 

The chief fault of this girl is her evident carelessness in keeping her 
place, while she has always a ready asylum at hand in the workhouse. 
With regard to her being refractory, she does not openly join the gang. 


M B ,aged 14, It is about eight years since her first ad- 
mission, and she was sent to place in March, 1838; re-admitted, 22nd 
- August ; to prison, 3rd November; re-admitted, 23rd November. 
This girlis a victim to the bad example of the others. 


M L , aged 16, admitted, 3rd March, 1838 ; to prison, 17th 
September ; re-admitted, 6th October; to prison 3rd November; re- 
admitted, 23rd November. 

Says she does not care much about prison, and is always ready to 
join in any disorder. 7 

M P , aged 17, was three years old when first admitted; 
was sent to West Ham at nurse; to place, 13th November, 1837; re- 
turned, 17th July, 1838; to place, 21st July; returned, 27th July; to 
place, 25th September; returned, 2nd October; committed to prison, 
3rd November; re-admitted, 23rd November ; to place, 23rd January, 
1839; returned to workhouse, 29th January. 

This girl is very idle, very insolent, and the most sullen girl I ever 
met with, and bids fair to be a perpetual burden on the parish, while 
such facility exists for her admission into the workhouse, on her quitting 
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her various situations. ‘This last remark applies to many of the others, 
as well as to several now out of place, but whose quick return is more 
than probable. 


J W: ,aged 15, admitted 15th June, 1838; to prison, 3rd 
November ; re-admitted, 23rd November. 

A very disorderly girl, neither able nor willing to go to service, but a 
resolute companion of the refractory ones. 


M A R——, aged 20; was brought up in Raine’s Asylum ; 
admitted into workhouse 20th February 1838; sent to place, 3rd 
March; re-admitted, 31st January, 1839. 

A strong hearty young woman. A companion of the refractory, and 
has refused my order to work. I have heard of a place for her, but 
she says she will not take it, because she is breeding. 


E M , aged 19; first admission, 3rd March, 1825. I cannot 
find the date of her discharge, but she appeared at the workhouse lastly 
on the 6th February, 1839. 

On the very day after heradmission I observed her make her way to 
the refractory girls, on which I admonished her, since which she has 
conducted herself with insolence and disorder. I know but little more 
of this girl at present. 


M B , aged 22, admitted into the house at about the age of 
two years -— 
Sent to Service. Returned to Workhouse. 
1836, September 19th. 1836, October 8th. 
1837, February Ist. 1837, February 3rd. 
» May 25th, to Mr: B——. » August 17th. 


1838, January 18th to Mr. C - | 1838, January 29th. © 
», April 4th, to Green Bank, » duly 18th. 
and afterwards to the Rec- 
tor’s. 
55 September 7th, Mrs. W—-, » september 10th. 
Lucas-street. 
5 September 18th, to Mrs. » September 20th. 
F : 
»» December 10th, two places. | 1839, January 12th. 
1839, February 13th, to Watney- » February 19th. 
street. 


This young woman sometimes leaves her place under the plea of 
sickness, which has once or twice been the fact, but she has generally 
been well in about two days, and given proof thereof by her turbulence 
and impudence. She is very artful and dangerous. 

(Signed) = C.J. Kine, Master. 


Report from Dr. Kay on the Stepney Unton, 


GENTLEMEN, London, 16th April, 1839. 
Tue letter from the clerk of the Stepney Union respecting the 
inconvenience arising from the unrestricted re-admission at all hours of 
the day and night, of young women of profligate sae f who have 
U 
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recently left the workhouse, ought to be considered in connexion with 
the representations made by the Board of Guardians of St. George-in- 
the-East. 

The Wapping Workhouse of the Stepney Union is within a few hun- 
dred yards of the workhouse of the parish of St. George-in-the-East, 
and they both contain a considerable number of the same class of un- 
ruly prostitutes. 

The strong representations made by the parish of St. George-in-the- 
East respecting the conduct of this most turbulent class of inmates 
might, with almost equal strength, be made by the Board of Guardians 
of the Stepney Union, respecting certain of the profligate young women 
in their workhouse at Wapping. 

The present complaint of the Board of Guardians of the Stepney 
Union presents a difficulty not easily remedied, as the law, or its admi- 
nistrators, do not appear to think it expedient to treat wandering about 
the streets to procure a livelihood by prostitution as vagrancy, and there 

is a difficulty in making a special exception from the ordinary practice, 
because the prostitute comes from a workhouse to pursue her profes- 
sion, instead of from her own lodging. It is certain that many of the 
cases which are now taken by the police to the workhouses on account 
of simple destitution, especially within the city, ought in the first 
justance to be carried to the station-house, in order to be brought before 
the magistrates as vagrants; but I do not perceive that the proper 
remedy for the evil complained of by the Stepney Board lies in the 
committal of the prostitute to an ordinary prison, I therefore repeat to 
the Commissioners my recommendation that application be made to 
Parliament for powers enabling the Commissioners to create an esta- 
blishment for the correction and reformation of the most abandoned 
class of destitute and profligate women, to which asylum they may be 
committed by a Board of Guardians, with the approbation of two jus- 
tices of the peace, whenever it may appear to a Board of Guardians that 
the habits of such women in the workhouses are so shameless and tur- 
bulent as to require a peculiar discipline for their restraint, and to render 
the adoption of means for their reformation more than usually difficult. 

For the success of such an establishment, if necessary, the power to 
detain these prostitutes for a certain limited period should be given to 
the governing body, and as I do not think that such power is as yet 
included in the draft of the Bill prepared to be laid before both Houses 
of Parliament, I am desirous to draw the attention of the Commis- 
sioners to the importance of including such powers among the amend- 
ments of the law. 

It may be desirable to reply to the Stepney Board that the Commis- 
sioners have in contemplation the formation of an establishment, if 
powers for that purpose can be obtained, for the correction and reform- 
ation of the lowest class of profligate pauper females. 

I have the honour, &c. : 
To the Poor Law Commissioner's. J.P. Kay. 
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CLASSIFICATION Of FemALE InmATEs of the WorKHOUSE. 
Correspondence with the Board of Guardians of the Bourn Union. 


Sir, Bourn, 1st April, 1839. 

The Guardians of this Union request the sanction of the Poor 
Law Commissioners to the adoption of the following suggestion and 
recommendation of the visiting Committee, viz. :— 

“Phat the able-bodied married women and widows be removed into 
the aged women’s ward, to avoid the contamination and degradation 
of associating with women having bastard children and other lewd and 
disorderly characters.”’ 

It will be observed from our weekly return, that there are only four 
aged or infirm women in the house, to whom it is considered the 
society of their juniors, of good character, would be rather acceptable 
than otherwise ; whilst the latter would be relieved from the corrupting 
influences and disgusting conversation and habits, as well as from the 
sense of degradation which is inflicted upon decent minds by a com- 
pulsory association with women of abandoned character, who, I regret 
to say, appear to make a convenient use of the Workhouse as a lying-in 
hospital and nursery for themselves and their illegitimate offspring. 


I am, &e. 
W.D. BELL, 
To Edwin Chadwick, Esq., Clerk to the Bourn Union. 


Secretary to the Poor Law Commissioners. 


Poor Law Commission Office, Somerset House, 
Sir, | 6th April, 1839. 

The Poor Law Commissioners acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the Ist instant, requesting them to sanction an alteration in 
the classification of the inmates of the Workhouse, so as to permit the 
able-bodied married women and widows to be removed to the aged 
women’s ward. 

‘The Commissioners agree to the proposed alteration in the classifi- 
cation of the inmates of the Bourn Union Workhouse, on the grounds 
upon which the visiting Committee recommend the change, provided 
that by the removal of this portion of the able-bodied women from the 
ward assigned to paupers of their class, they are not thereby relieved 
from pursuing the-daily employment provided for them. 

Signed by order of the Board, 
To W. D. Bell, Esq., K. Cuapwick, Secretary. 

Clerk to the Guardians, Bourn. 
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Correspondence with the Board of Guardians of the Richmond Union, 
Surrey. 
GENTLEMEN, Richmond, 1st January, 1840. 
A case has lately occurred here upon which the guardians request 
your advice. 
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A woman, labouring under severe venereal disease, asked leave to 
quit the house for a short period: the master, knowing that it was 
neither safe for herself nor others, refused permission, upon which she 
gave the three hours’ notice, at the expiration of which she left the 
house. 

In three days’ time she applied to the relieving officer ; and he, seeing 
her in a state of the greatest destitution, gave her an order for the 
house, and she was re-admitted. 

By this means she obtained the object she had in view, which was to 
visit the man with whom she had formerly cohabited. , 

The Guardians conceive that if persons are to be thus at liberty to 
go out of the house and return at pleasure, by merely availing them- 
selves of a formal notice, intended only for those permanently quitting, 
the necessary discipline of the house cannot be properly maintained ; 
and, in cases like the one mentioned, disease might be spread amongst 
the community. 

They request, therefore, to know your opinion, whether it would be 
lawful to prevent persons leaving the house whilst labouring under 
any dangerous or infectious disease, and being thereby in a manifestly 
unfit state so to do; and this, whether the disease may in its conse- 
quences be dangerous to themselves only, or to the public at large ? 

IT have the honour, &c. 
WiLLiAM CHAPMAN, 
To the Poor Law Commissioners. Clerk to the Guardzans. 


Poor Law Commission Office, Somerset House, 
SIR, 8th January, 1840. 

The Poor Law Commissioners acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the Ist instant, in which you state the case of a woman who 
left the Workhouse temporarily in a state of disease; and you inquire 
their opinion, whether it would be lawful to prevent persons from 
leaving the house whilst labouring under any dangerous or infectious 
disease, and being thereby in a manifestly unfit state so to do. 

The Commissioners have feceived numerous communications respect- 
ing the expediency of detaining in the Workhouse persons who are, in 
fact, unable to maintain themselves, and who leave the Workhouse with 
a full knowledge that destitution will drive them back to it after a few 
days’ absence. 

In general, such short absences are used for a bad purpose by persons 
who, finding the temperance, cleanliness, and order of the Workhouse 
irksome to them, wish to enjoy a short interval of riot and debauch. 
Young women in particular are in the habit of leaving the Workhouse 
in this manner for short periods, which are, it is feared, commonly em- 
ployed by them for purposes of disorder, drunkenness, prostitution, and 
other mal-practices. 

The Commissioners have frequently been applied to by Boards of 
Guardians, to furnish them with a remedy for the inconvenience just 
stated, and they have, on several occasions, issued a regulation, subject- 
ing to a different treatment paupers who should re-enter the Workhouse 
after a short absence. On a reconsideration of the matter, the Commis- 
sioners doubt whether such a regulation is strictly consistent with the 
purposes of the Poor Law Amendment Act, and they are unwilling to 
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issue any such order in future without some more unambiguous legis- 
lative authority. 

The case which you have stated in your letter differs from the ordi- 
nary cases, only in the diseased state of the woman, and the probability 
that, if she were allowed to go out of the Workhouse, she would damage 
her own health, and communicate her disease to others. 

With respect to the probable damage to her own health, the Commis- 
sioners are of opinion that she is alone responsible for the care of it, 
provided that she be an adult, and of sound mind. 

With respect to the probable damage to the health of others, the . 
Commissioners think that so long asa person having an infectious or 
contagious disease remains in the Workhouse, the master is bound to 
prevent the spread of the disease, and is empowered to take the mea- 
sures necessary for that purpose. But if such a person, being an adult 
and of sound mind, wishes to leave the Workhouse, the Commissioners 
think that the officers of the Union have no power to detain him init, 
and are uot responsible for anything which he may do after he has 
left it. 

It might, perhaps, be expedient that the Guardians should be in- 
trusted with additional discretion for dealing with cases such as that 
adverted to in your letter; but the Commissioners do not feel confident 
that they have, under the present law, the means of enabling the 
Guardians to make any distinction between these and ordinary cases. 

Signed by order of the Board, 
To W. Chapman, £sq., E. Cuapwick, Secretary. 

Clerk to the Guardians, Richmond, Surrey. 


TTL 


No. 10. 


Rerusau of Permission to OrpHANs and DESERTED CuItpREN to leave 
the WorKHOUSE under Certain circumstances. 


Correspondence with the Board of Guardians of the Beverley Union. 


GENTLEMEN, Beverley, 6th January, 1840. 

A girl in the Beverley Workhouse, about thirteen years of age, 
who is deserted by her parents, has made application to the Guardians 
to leave the house and go to a situation, which she said she had in view. 
The Guardians, on making inquiry into the character of the woman 
into whose service the girl intended to go, found that she kept a house 
of ill fame, and consequently refused to grant the application. 

I am therefore directed to request your opinion, whether the Guar- 
dians, under the foregoing circumstances, were justified in what they 
did; and also, whether they have the power to refuse the applications 
of orphan children, and children deserted by their parents, to leave the 
house, when, in leaving it, the Guardians are perfectly aware that the 
children have uo prospect of amending their condition ? 

I have the honour, &c. 
J. Boyss, 
To the Poor Law Commisstoners. Clerk to the Union. 


Poor Law Commission Office, Somerset House, 
Sir, 18th January, 1840. 
The Poor Law Commissioners acknowledge the receipt of your 
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letter, dated the 6th instant (received the 15th instant), stating that a 
deserted child, aged 13 years, had applied to be allowed to leave the 
workhouse to undertake a situation which she stated she had procured ; 
which application the Guardians had refused, on finding that the woman 
who intended to employ the girl kept a house of ill fame ; and inquir- 
ing whether the Board of Guardians were justified in doing so, and 
whether they have the power to refuse similar applications from orphan 
children, and children deserted by their parents. 

‘The Poor Law Commissioners desire to state that, in the cases of 
orphan children, and children deserted by their parents, who may be 
inmates of the workhouse, the Commissioners think that the Guardians, 
and the master of the workhouse as their officer, have over such children 
the same control which a guardian possesses over his ward, and there- 
fore the Commissioners think that the Guardians may lawfully refuse 
to allow any infant pauper to leave the workhouse who has no parent 
or other relation willing to maintain him, provided that he has not at- 
tained the age of 16 years, at which age an infant may, by the common 
law, choose his own guardian. In the case stated in your letter, the 
Commissioners consider that the Board of Guardians has exercised 
a very sound discretion in refusing to permit the child to leave the work-~ 
house to accept a situation under the circumstances stated. 

(Signed by order of the Board) 
To J. Boyes, Esq,, EK. Cuanwicx, Secretary. 
Clerk to the Guardians, Bevertey. 
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Lunatic and Ipror Paupsgrs. 
Correspondence with the Board of Guardians of the Boston Union. 


GENTLEMEN, Boston, 6th April, 1839. 
I have to refer the following case for your advice and instruc- 
tion :— 

William Sheriff, aged 30, and belonging to Boston, is a poor, half- 
idiotical pauper. He has been frequently in the workhouse ; but, after 
remaining for a few days, and getting well fed and clothed, absconds, 
taking away with him the Union clothes. He lives for a time in out- 
houses, barns, or anywhere he can get, and generally returns to the 
house in a state of emaciation and disease, where, after remaining a 
short time, he again absconds. 

The Board are unwilling to press any harsh measures against this 
poor idiot, but are at a loss how to deal with him; and I am directed 
to ask your instructions in the matter. It has been suggested that he 
should be clothed in some remarkable dress, or have some badge put 
upon him, that would, if possible, prevent him from leaving the house. 
A doubt was, however, expressed as to the legality of such a course, 
and it was agreed to defer any proceedings until your answer be re- 
ceived. 

I am, &c. 
Joun George Caururgop, Clerk to the Union. 
L0 the Poor Law Commissioners. 
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Poor Law Commission Office; Somerset House, + 
Sir, 12th April, 1839. 

The Poor Law Commissioners, in reference to your letter of the 
6th instant, requesting their advice in the case of William Sheriff, an 
idiot, who is in the habit of leaving the workhouse, and after a short 
interval returning in a state of destitution and disease, wish to inquire 
whether the most advisable course in this case would not be to send the 
pauper to a lunatic asylum ? 3 

Signed by order of the Board, 
I, Cuapwics, Secretary. 
To John George Calthrop, Esq., 
Clerk tothe Guardians, Boston. 


Letter from the Clerk of the Bedford Union. 
Dear Sir, 16th April, 1839. 
It is’ extremely desirable that in any measure submitted to Par- 

liament, to facilitate the working of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
pe should be given to justices to make orders in the same manner as 

nder the 43 Eliz., to compel persons who are of sufficient ability to 
contribute towards the expense of the maintenance of their wives who 
are confined in lunatic asylums at the charge of the parishes to which 
they belong. Cases of this description have occurred in this Union, in 
one of which the husband was summoned before the justices, who con- 
sidered they had no jurisdiction under the 1 & 2 Vict. c. 14, which 
authorises the distress to be made on the goods of the dunatzc, and, 
being a married woman, had no effects. ‘They also were of opinion a 
conviction could not take place under the Vagrant Act, that statute 
applying to idle and dissolute persons, who suffer their families to be- 
come chargeable through their own misconduct: it being by the Act 
of God, and not through the husband’s neglect, that she was thrown 
upon the parish. 

I remain, Sir, your faithful servant, 
Samugen Wine, Clerk to the Union. 
Robert Weale, Esq. 

Assistant Poor Law Commissioner. 


No. 12. 
Revier to Menpicanrs. 
Correspondence with the Board of Guardians of the Winslow Union. 


GENTLEMEN, Winslow, 16th December, 1839. 

I am directed, by the Guardians of the poor of the above Union 
to request the favour of your directions under the following circum- 
stances :-— 

By the mendicity regulations, the expense of maintaiving vagrants 
is thrown on the individual parishes from which the mendicants are 
sent; and in this Union, as I.believe is the case in other Unions in 
rural districts, tickets are but rarely issued in parishes distant from the 
Union workhouse ; but the mendicants come on and apply for tickets 
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either to one of the officers of the Union, or to some other rated inha- 
bitant living near the workhouse. The result is, that in the present 
quarter, while 46 mendicants have been relieved at the charge of Wins- 
low parish, not one has become chargeable to either of the 16 other 
parishes in the Union. Several of thom have remained for a short 
time, on account of their inability to proceed on their way ; and recently 
a woman has been delivered of a child within a few minutes after she 
entered the yard. 

The subject has been mooted before the Board to-day, some of the 
Guardians considering it would be more just that the cost of relieving 
mendicants should form part of the establishment charges, instead of 
being thrown, as it is at present, almost exclusively on one parish. 

The Guardians will feel much obliged by your informing them what 
is done in other Unions, and directing them as to the coarse they ought 
to pursue. 

I have the honour, &c. 
Davin Tuomas Witutts, Clerk to the Union, 
To the Poor Law Commissioners. 


Poor Law Commission Office, Somerset House, 
Sir, 20th December, 1839. 

The Poor Law Commissioners acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 16th instant, bringing under their notice the effect of the 
mendicity regulations in the Winslow Union, in throwing the whole of 
the expense of maintaining mendicants upon the parish of Winslow, 
wherein the workhouse of the Union is situated; it being found that 
tickets are but rarely issued in the more distant parishes, and that in 
the present quarter, while 46 mendicants have been relieved at the 
charge of Winslow parish, not one has become chargeable to any of 
the 16 other parishes of the Union. 

The Commissioners, in reply, desire to state, that they are sensible 
that, in the present state of the law, the parish wherein the workhouse 
of a Union happens to be situate is burthened with an undue propor- 
tion of expense as respects the relief of mendicants, and they trust that 
a legislative remedy will be applied to this evilin thé course of the next 
session of Parliament. 

Signed by order of the Board, 
KE. Cuapwics, Secretary. 

David Thomas Willis, Esq., 

Clerk to the Guardians, Winslow. 


No. 13. 
The Unron of Parisuxs for purposes of Rarma and SerrLement, 
Letter from the Clerk of the Ely Union. 


GENTLEMEN, Ely, 28th April, 1839. 

I trust I shall be held excused in suggesting that, in the event 
of a bill being introduced into Parliament this session for the removal 
of certain technical and other difficulties which have been found to clog 
the due and proper administration of the present Poor Laws, a clause 
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may be inserted, enabling the Poor Law Commissioners to unite two or 
more parishes in the same Union for the joint purposes of rating and 
settlement. 

As the law at present stands, no partial Union can take place, see. 
33 and 34 of the Poor Law Amendment Act only permitting a coalition 
of all the parishes for such purposes. . 

One case in this Union will best illustrate the advantage of a provision 
of the kind suggested, and has, in fact, chiefly induced me to address 
you on the subject. 

Case. 

The city of Ely consists of two parishes, Ely Trinity and Ely St. 
Mary’s. Prior to and at the time of passing the 43rd Elizabeth, the 
surrounding lowlands were almost constantly under water, and of 
course no parochial boundary between the two parishes ever existed in 
that direction.. In the reign of Car. IT. the ‘‘ Adventurers,” as they 
were called, headed by the Duke of Bedford, succeeded in making these 
wild swamps profitable for pasture during the summer months, and 
by an Act of 15 Car. II. power was given to enclose and allot the same 
in severalty to the various owners of common rights, &c., therein. : 

A decree was accordingly made, in pursuance of this last-mentioned 
Act, allotting certain parcels to every commonable messuage in the 
city of Ely, but no parochial division was ever made ; so that it fre- 
quently happens that the parishes of Trinity and St. Mary alternate in 
the same reach of land. 

And now, when from lapse of time it has become difficult, and in 
many cases impossible, to trace the land back to the original decree 
(which, by the way, has been abstracted from the church chest), the 
question as to which,of the two parishes many of the parcels of ground 
belong to becomes exceedingly difficult to solve, and (as might 
naturally be expected) excites jealousy and disputes. 

This intermixture of the lands of the two parishes has been found 
exceedingly inconvenient in questions of settlement either by estate or 
service (especially now that houses are springing up in the fens in 
great numbers), it being next to impossible to determine satisfactorily 
in which of the two parishes the pauper whose settlement is in dispute 
resided at the time of acquiring it. 

A joint map has just been completed of the said parishes under the 
Parochial Assessments Act, and a joint valuation for the same purpose 
is now in progress ; but when all this is done, one insuperable diffi- 
culty in the way of making a separate legal rate for each parish will 
remain, inasmuch as it is confessedly impossible to determine to which 
of the two parishes many parcels of fen land belong; and a mutual 
compromise and understanding between the vestries of the two parishes 
to take each of them a certain proportion of land (even if they came to 
such an agreement, which appears to me exceedingly problematical) 
would not affect the legal question, and might give rise to much liti- 
gation and consequent expense in case the rate was disputed. 

‘The simple and (to my judgment) only effectual remedy for this is 
to enable the two parishes to unite, and be deemed one for the purposes 
of rating and settlement. 

Besides the removal of the difficulties above enumerated, a number 
of positive advantages, would spring from the amalgamation of the 
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two parishes, such as the constituting one medical district, one regis- 
trar’s district, and they ought to be and might very advantageously be 
made a rate-collecting district, having a compact population of 7000 
souls, and an area of 17,000 square acres. 

Begging to apologise for intruding the foregoing’ remarks upon 
your attention, 

I have the honour, &c. 
Wituram Marsnaut, Jun., 
Clerk ta the Ely Union. 
To the Poor Law Commissioners. 


No. 14. 


Exrense of Prosecutina for the Desertron of Wives and Families by 
Husbands and Fathers. 


Letter from the Board of Guardians of Tewkesbury Union. 


Board of Guardians, Tewkesbury Union. 
SIR, 7th March, 1839. 
Our Board of Guardians will be obliged to the Poor Law Com- 
missioners to inform them if they think it likely that any alteration will 
be made in the law which will authorise the overseers to charge on the 
poor-rates the expenses of apprehending and punishing paupers who 
run away and leave their families chargeable to their parish. There 
are several paupers belonging to this Union who have lately left their 
families, and might be apprehended if the parish officers could be paid 
their expenses. Our Guardians think there would be little chance of 
getting them punished by giving the relief by way of loan, and they 
intend, if the Commissioners think it not likely than an alteration will 
be made in the law, to petition Parliament on the subject, and endea- 
your to prevail upon other Boards to do the same. 
T am, Sir, &c. 
SAMUEL RIcKeETTs. 
E. Chadwick, Esq. Clerk to the Union. 


No, L5. 


Payment of Costs of Prosecutions out of the Rarss. 


Letter from C. Lane, Esq. to R. D. Neave, Esq., Assistant 
Commissioner. 


Dear Sir, Badgemore, 5th March, 1839. 

I beg to call your attention to the consequence of the decision of 
the Poor Law Commissioners, that the costs of prosecutions adopted 
by the authorities of a parish, in cases where disability may exist to 
undertake such a proceeding in the suffering party, cannot be allowed 
out of the poor-rates, by which persons from poverty or nonage are 
unable to obtain the redress the law affords to others not so situated, it 
being remembered that the power given to the court under the 23rd 
section of Geo. IV. cap. 64, refers to certain cases of misdemeanonr 
only: 
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Within my own experience as a magistrate the case has occurred. A 
little child, 12 years of age, from the concurring testimony of every 
neighbour, is proved to have been grossly ill-treated for a considerable 
period by her father, frequently under the instigation of her step-mother, 
and at last the father threw a quantity of boiling water over her and 
left her alone in the cottage at night, with directions to remain there 
till he returned the next night,a piece of bread and a elass of water 
being left for her sustenance. Nor did the man (the step-mother 
being absent) return till the following night. The little girl, however, 
urged by the intensity of her suffering, managed to crawl more than 
half-a-mile to a neighbour in the morning, who immediately dressed 
her wounds, and medical relief being obtained, she was cured. This 
offence appeared to be one of that aggravated character (as the medical 
men said that if the child had been left for 24 hours without proper 
attention, serious and even fatal consequences might have arisen) 
which the Act directed should go to the court for hearing, and not be 
treated in a summary way by two magistrates, whose power of punish- 
ment is confined to a fine of 5/. or a short imprisonment; but as the 
costs on the hearing before the magistrates and of the prosecution could 
not be allowed out of the county rates by the court, or by the auditor 
out of the poor-rates, it was considered preferable to treat the case as a 
summary conviction, rather than that any one should undertake the 
prosecution at the risk of being indemnified by a public subscription, it 
being estimated that the cost would amount to 30/. 

In the case of Pasfield, brought before the Central Criminal Court 
on the 6th February, for slaying his son, in not affording him proper 
maintenance and medical relief, the inability to conduct the case pro- 
perly was commented upon by Mr. Justice Vaughan as arising from 
the causes [ have referred to,—the inability of resorting to the poor- 
rate for the expenses. 

I would bee to suggest the strong necessity which exists of provision 
being made for cases similar to those which I have alluded to either out 
of the poor or county rate. 

I remain, dear Sir, 
Yours very faithfully, 
To R. D, Neave, Esq., CuarLes LAne, 


Hoare; “I Hee 


TUR. AG 


Lerrer from H. Leacu, Esq., J. P., Chairman of the Haverfordwest 
Union, addressed to R. D. Neave, Esq., Assistant Commissioner, on 
the operation of the Poor Law Amendment Act, and the renewal of 
the Commission. A 


My bear Sir, Milford, 5th December, 1839. 

I have already stated to you some reasons for the opinion which 
I have strongly.entertained, and which the experience of the new law, 
as well as a very long experience of the old law, all serve to strengthen 
and confirm, of the necessity of the continuance of the Commission, 
and of a visiting or assistant commissioner: the latter should have no 
more Unions imposed upon him than he could actually and effectively 
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superintend the working of, and a part of his duty should consist in 
the audit of the accounts, and thus he would altogether be enabled to 
preserve, what otherwise never will be preserved, uniformity of practice 
according to the principles of the law, without a strict attention to 
which the whole system will go backwards, till it closely borders on all 
the evils which existed under the old law, and be distinguishable only 
by a new name. Now let us recollect that almost everybody has 
attributed the evils which were rapidly conducting the country to ruin 
to a departure from the principles upon which the statute of Elizabeth 
was framed, and yet there was nothing to prevent (except an expensive 
appeal to the authority of the Court of King’s Bench) every parish in 
the kingdom from putting their own separate construction on that 
statute: and they did so, except in one case in which they were all 
agreed, namely, that the overseer should feast the vestry, who, in their 
turn, allowed him to pass his accounts without any strict audit or exa- 
mination, and the passing them before magistrates had become a mere 
matter of form. In this parish, situate in'a remote rural district, a feast 
on the day of settling the accounts, which nobody looked at, has cost 
50/., and yet one of the farmers, who was paying 404. a-year, never 
once thought that he was contributing this amount, with all the other 
rate-payers in a similar proportion, to the system of extravagance of 
which this dinner formed an item. TI instance this farmer, because he 
told me, when I induced them to adopt Sturges Bourne’s Act, which 
Jed to a reduction of the rates from 1,300/, to 460/. a-year, that his 
rates were 40/. a-year less. I am quite aware that centralisation, 
carried to an extreme, may occasion the most serious evils by pro- 
ducing an apathetic effect on the minds of the educated and intelligent 
part of the community, who should rather be roused to active exertion, 
and be induced to bear an active part in administering the laws of a 
free country ; but I am equally sensible that we have gone into a per- 
nicious extreme on the other hand, and have produced the evils we 
would avoid. We have forgotten that the majority of mankind prefer 
ease to labour, and that exertion and strict attention can only be 
depended upon when the execution of public duties is accompanied by 
reward and responsibility. Every parish in the kingdom, in the admi- 
nistration of all its concerns by parochial officers of every kind, and 
the practice of the public functionaries, to whom they are accountable, 
will furnish you with abundant proofs of the truth of these obser- 
vations. 

{ shall now mention some facts which, in my opinion, confirm the 
correctness of the view I take of the subject. The revenue collected 
under the authority of the Commissioners of the Customs amounts to 
about 20,000,000/, a-year ; it is sufficiently obvious that the machinery 
of an establishment necessary for such a purpose must be extensive and 
complicated. Its complexity had been much increased by time and a 
want of the frequent periodical inspection and supervision which alone 
could ensure method, uniformity, and order: and the consequence was, 
that the parts were unequally loaded, the means and the end were 
unsuited to each other, and gave rise to want of energy and zeal, and 
to the introduction of discrepancy in practice, as well as to corruption. 
In this state of things the Commissioners of the Customs determined 
upon the adoption of a plan which never could have been effected by 
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mere correspondence alone. There is a class of officers called Sur- 
veyors General, precisely the same as your Assistant Commissioners. 

It was determined that a strict survey should take place every year, 
by one of those officers, of every port in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
for this purpose each officer had a certain number of ports assigned to 
him in each year. The first who came to the port of Milford, in the 
year 18]5, was more than two months constantly employed; to the 
second the difficulty was very much diminished ; and to the third still 
more so. Some additional ports were then added to each officer; but 
thoroughly to remove abuses was not the work of afew years only. It 
took 11 or 12 years to establish a system of order, discipline, method, 
and economy. At length it has been effected; the saving has been 
enormous in time, in labour, and in money. ‘The whole revenue in 
Ireland is collected for less than the collection of the port of Dublin 
cost, and the iast Surveyor General, Mr. Dowding, who was at this 
port, instead of taking two months, made a correct inspection of the 
office in three hours, and in three hours more inspected the out-door 
department. 

I merely state the facts without thinking it necessary to go into all 
the details; the facts alone are sufficient to establish what, in my mind, 
appears a close analogy to the Poor Law system, which many people 
think will by and by work well by itseif. I conscientiously believe it 
never will, and that the attempt to make it do so will be productive of 
the worst consequences. I record my opinions with a hearty wish that 
you may never have occasion to regret a departure from the pringiat 
upon which they are founded. 

Believe me, &c. 
H. Leacn, Chairman of Haverfordwest Union. 

k, D. Neave, Esq., 


Assistant Poor Law Commissioner. 
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A Statement of the Number and Description of Orders issued by the Poor Law Commissioner: 
during the Year ended 30th April, 1839, 
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Extending time limited for election of. . . {| .- fee] se |e. | oe js ee ara ce (ere 3 
Allowing expenses incurred in election of . . | 2+ | e- EG h: Bee PSe Pe Perea mR em mige Too fds 1 
Directing new mode of conducting election of, | -» } 2. | os | ee | oe | o. | ws | oe | oe | 4] 16 | oe 50 
prveting Qualification Of og 6g oe ad Web high teres Smee nga say nile erent Manet ee aaa 24 
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———— a mammenenmnemmemeneenr ciara teamnenen vnienina taenenenr nme Weimer imme iinemmmercommenecet emma eas aaa aT 
a) gad aS tan a 
Subject of Order, &c. as} eek Eel eb Be sheng 
; : 5 a S 2 oO | = = 
Pel | ee bo | B, asx 3 2 2 | 8 
A Ba em hoe ied ce ee ees eS tiroa ek 
JUARDIANS, continued— | 
Directing the election ofa second vice-chairman) 6 | 2 | +. | «+ | 4. | e+ | + aig eats 
Altering hour of meeting. - 6 6 2 + ©) ee | ve |e Gee = aA Vee weer tat 
Altering day of meeting » + + + + « » FN a axe | ae l 1 Lede Qiicserdiay a3 
| Altering place of meeting - + + + + «» Pl Ret OR A ee ee ae en aloe 
Altering period between INCGHNGS ee lo: Hel Her ler Oulu 2 Teles Hi Omer ] i 
Regulations for the guidance Given ie) (oy hell eh lives Bola Se Wed yeh oer eal DS |rsoe 


FARISH PROPERTY :— 

Authorising saleof . - 6 - 2 ¢ « «| 37 | 83 7 

Directing meeting to be convened to consent 
Betas. hcl th ce hey ied 4. 6 ha ie bee SOLOS LOO EP ih Oae aa 1 74r Gl. SO 51 

Extending time limited for saleof. . . -| 2) «. ; asin 

Authorisingthe letting of 2 - + + «© = 

Directing meeting to be convened to consent 


Pidettiig Ole ol *e pw ato le’ © e he] Sep es 1 els Oi sl eae 
-Authorising exchange of . -© « 2 + © «| ee | oe | oe Peli eS eet, : ol ice 
Directing appropriation of sale produce . .| 69 | 35 | 41 | 36 | 26 3 | 17 | 26 | 33 | 36 
Amending ditto e e . e . J e e e 2 1 ee ee ee 24 ee ee ee oe 
Rescinding ditto . . PAE A Soe Ae ee atl e 1 ee iret leas 


e e e e ° 1 
Appropriation of ditto in liquidation of debts 
earl teed, Vict oi ck cab hes? le Stee eh Wie tres: Le Let ORM eee eZ? 17 
Authorising appropriation of, to be used as a 
school, vestry, &e. e oO ° * e e ° e ee Cate! ¢e ee ] ee ee oe ee ee 


PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENTS: — 


[ee 
we 


Authorising valuation . 6 « © + « « 105 | 62 | 41 | 21.1 16 | 34 | 33 | 41 | 26 

- Ditto valuation and plan. .« +» +» e « ¢| es Wott ul tetean | rs Flee Alito: Wee ote 
Ditto valuation and Survey . . 2 *© «© = 63 AG 12 1S Sl 8 bID) Mey Gi 
Ditto valuation, survey, and plan . . + «| 44) 25; 21 | 18 | 24 1S [29th 194 eS 
Ditto plan and survey . . 2 2 © © e]es| es | oe [ee [ee | ve [ee 1 oe 
Ditto plan in addition to avaluation . . . Sg Oe tee (Fe 8| te ae a 
Ditto survey in addition to a valuation « .|/- Pe at WW wet i) se Ia aot || peti m 
Ditto plan and survey in addition to valuation Ae alll Oc 1 ] Tele eeeerleneey 
Amending order for survey and valuation. 4] 3 | «+ | +e | s+ | ee | oe Me) eof Pa Eee 
Rescinding order for survey and valuation «| 2] .-.]. eee o Seleee stove [rater Ky eret tetore 
Rescinding part of order directing plan « +{ Lj e+ | «- | + pee Di Pk ad Se al eae Ger 
Rescinding part of order directing survey. » eee hl cre Peete earem | cate | Sete] vote, [ute I tore 


Rescinding part of order directing survey and 
plan . ° es ° e ° . ° ® 3 
Directing alteration in scale of plan . + «| +. | lL] « 

7 


Authorising additional expenses for survey, 

plan, and valuation . - 2 +© © + *| ¢: 
Directing appointment of overseer to assist in 

making valuation. . 2. . » « - ©{19{ 11 5 
Rescinding ditto . e te. Gh @ ae ay ye Mt ee ee 


Poor-RATE RETURNS :— 
_ Peremptory order for. . © «© © © © ¢| «+ / VT Dial Se are ote |. et flere! cere 


Revisr, Out-Door :— 
Prohibition of, to able-bodied and non-resi- 


dent paupers e »e» «+» »« © @ te 6 tay eS oe 16 12 5, 15 3 5 9 
Suspending €Gitio,” tot * « . ° ° e e ° e ee ees ee ee 1 oe ] oe ee ] 
Rescinding suspension order « +« © «© «| ee | oe | ee | oe | #8 ‘Nenliecrerelicereunlicsioal cers 
Rescinding ditto as to non-residents . + «| «+ | oe | e+ | «+ | Gaal sGoalteoosl|: cid 
Altering regulations for the guidance of guar- 

dians respecting ° ° ° e ° ° ° ° o> oe oe ee ee oe oe 3 oe ee 
Suspending regulations for the guidance of 

guardians respecting. . » . © + «| 1} Lj 2] ee ad a ae 
Authorising out-relief by way ofloan .« . «| «- eit cconlt em lee A Sule ove lteere 
Prohibiting payment of cottagerents « «© «| + | s+ | «+ | es TLs| ste, ore a || ore | |iMere $| vere 
Authorising hire of cottages, « © © «© «| ++ {ee fer] 2 oe | we sj ose 


Revievine OFFIcER _— 
4 Authorisin g addition bee dalaryOlrte fap a ta |i e%! [ive | okt [iow [Psat] rete [heer 38. pene ] 
: Rescinding ditto s ° e * e ° ° © o oe oe oe 1 eo 1 ee ee ee eo. 


Union OFFICERS :— , 
Dismissalof . ¢ « © e Sfiee fog Ih BU delh Filleg | 18 qevieriesiel SHiqnoGi lke 


» 


er.  —— er a 
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Unron Prorerty :— 


UNION t— 


WoRKHOUSE !— 


‘Ditto compensation for use of 


Subject of Order, &c. | 


Authorising saleof . .« « © »© » e@ » 
Authorising exchange of. . « » » e« » 
Adjustment of produce ofsale »« ¢ « e 8 


Declaration of. . 2. 1 0 © © © 8 
Amending ditto . 2. 2 « © © © « «+ 
Reyoking ditto . ennk oe 
Directing the separation of parishes from oS 
Directing the addition of parishes to. . 
Directing payment of proportion cf expenses 


to. . e e . . ° e e . e 2 


Authorising purchase and altering of... 
Ditto purchase of Jand and building Rei 
Ditto purchase of siteof . 2. 6} 
Ditto additional expenditure in purchasing 
siteof . . 

Ditto purchase of additional land for . 
Ditto hireof . . wets 

Ditto hire of land for use ani. ar cw-e be 

Ditto the altering and enlarging of. , 

Ditto the further. altering of. . « e 

Ditto completionof . . . . . 

Ditto additions to. . ° . 
Ditto the extension of time limited for build- 


Pesan ae 


ing {2 a 
Ditto ‘rescinding order to bull. * 


e 
Altering amount of compensation . 
Rescinding order for compensation , 
Rules for governmentof. . . . - 
Altering rules as to re-admission of panpers - 
Amending alteration of rule as to ditto. , . 
Order for enfranchisement of siteof . . . 
Enabling the guardians to sign consent with- | 
out being present ata board. . . , 


Tote eeccral te :| 


es «© 


S. bono» 6 


2 | 3| 2 
Ss ini< 
FA en ce 
ee ‘7 8 
a Bile ae 
Q ee ee 
Silat b 
ee ee i 
“9 4 *< 
Eke 
6; 2) 2 
9| "4/75 
ee 1 1 
me ueies Cet 
3 *% ° 
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